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FOREWORD 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


What  I  have  to  say  about  this  work  and  its  author 
I  have  said  in  my  preface  to  its  first  volume-  Its  repe¬ 
tition  here  will  be  profitless.  I  shall  be  doing  abetter 
service  to  the  book  if  I  were  to  quote  a  few  extracts 
from  the  opinions  expressed  about  it  by  competent 
authorities.  Their  reproduction  will  serve  another 
purpose  which  the  sequel  will  disclose. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  L .  D .  Barnett . — In  reading  the  book  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  wide  reading,  sobriety  of 
judgment,  and  desire  for  truth  shown  by  the  author. 
^  *  *  It  is  a  valuable  repertory  of  information 

on  a  most  interesting  theme-  *  *  I  can  see 

how  much  labour  has  gone  to  its  making. 

Professor  A»  V-  Williams  Jackson . — You  have 
done  valued  service  by  editing  the  work  of  your  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  K.  P.  Padmaftabha  Menon.  This  book 
does  honour  alike  to  his  memory  and  credit  to  you  as 
its  editor.  I  am  glad  to  have  such  a  work  o i  reference 
in  my  library  and  I  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  subject 
because  of  my  long  study  of  India. 

Professor  Hermann  Jacobi . — The  work  of  the 
author  has,  indeed,  been  a  labour  of  love  carried  on 
through  all  his  life ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  singularly 
complete  information  on  everything  relating  to  Kerala 
and  its  history.  And  you  deserve  high  praise  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  manuscript  successfully  through  the  press. 

Professor  j.  Jolly.— I  have  found  a  great  deal  to 
interest  and  to  attract  me  in  it*  In  the  modest  form 
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of  a  collection  of  learned  Notes  on  Visscher’s  Letters 
from  Malabar^  this  work  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  early  history  of  all  the  places  of  note  in  Malabar 
and  throws  important  light  on  the  character  of  the 
several  European  Colonisations  in  Malabar.  Many 
curious  incidents  and  anecdotes  are  related  which 
make  this  volume  very  lively  reading  in  spite  of  its 
learned  character. 

Professor  A .  B.  Keith . — The  volume  appears  to 
contain  much  valuable  matter  throwing  light  on  many 
sides  of  the  history,  polity,  customs,  organisation,  life 
and  material  condition  of  the  Kerala  country.  There 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  author’s  competence  and  judg- 
ment  in  such  discussions  as  those  of  the  advent  of  the 
Brahmans,  and  the  National  Assemblies  of  the  Mala¬ 
bar.  His  industry  is  sufficiently  established  by  the 
large  amount  of  really  interesting  information  which 
he  has  accumulated  and  made  accessible. 

Professor  Sten  Renow. — 'l  have  had  great  pleasure 
in  going  through  it.  It  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  good 
style  and  contains  very  much  of  considerable  interest. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  work  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  same  way. 

Professor  E.  L  Rap  son. — The  work  is  evidently 
full  of  important  and  interesting  information  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  possess  it.  It  will  be  most  useful  for 
reference. 

Professor  M.  Winiernitz . — I  found  it  full  of  most 
interesting  information  on  the  history,  geography,  the 
natural  history,  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
Malabar.  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
scholarly  and  instructive  notices  on  the  origin  of 
Malabar,  on  the  advent  of  the  Brahmans  into  Malabar, 
on  national  assemblies  of  the  Malabars,  on  cus¬ 
toms  observed  at  deaths  and  coronations.  As  an  old 
seat  of  Brahminical  learning  and  culture,  the  Keraia 
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country  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  India. 
Hence  the  book,  so  well  edited  by  you,  will  be  studied 
with  profit  not  only  by  your  countrymen,  but  also  by 
Indologists  in  general  both  in  India  and  in  the  West. 

Dr .  Sudhindra  Bose . —  It  is  a  distinguished  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  Indian  local  history.  There  is 
nothing  else  which  even  remotely  resembles  this 
historical  masterpiece  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
in  recent  years.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  treasured  by  every 
serious  student  of  Indian  civilization. 

M.  R’  Ry.  Ullur  S.  Paramesivara  Ayyar  AvL , 
M  A .,  B  L.  —  Kerala  indeed  has  never  had  a 
historian  so  gifted,  so  painstaking  and  so  impartial  as 
Mr.  PadmanSbha  Menon,  and  this  great  work,  furnish¬ 
ing  valuable  information  on  a  variety  of  topics,  is 
undoubtedly  the  magnum  opusot  that  illustrious  author. 
It  has  always  struck  me  that  Visscher's  Letters  from 
Malabar ,  so  accurate  and  comprehensive,  is  worthy  of 
being  made  the  basement  for  a  large  historical  edifice, 
and  I  am  glad  that  my  lamented  friend  thought  like¬ 
wise  and  gave  it  such  perfect  practical  shape.  Mr. 
PadmafiSbha  Menon  has  laid  the  whole  of  Keraia 
under  a  deep  debt  of  obligation  by  this  book,  which 
only  a  scholar  of  his  encyclopaedic  knowledge  and 
indefatigable  energy  could  have  commenced  and  com¬ 
pleted.  *  *  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 

remaining  two  volumes  of  the  book  should  also  be 
out  as  early  as  practicable,  and  I  trust  that  patriotic 
Kerala  will  not  fail  to  accelerate  their  appearance. 

The  London  Times . — Mr.  Padmanabha  Menon  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  as  his  History  of  Cochin 
attests,  and  no  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  unceas¬ 
ing  toil  and  care  with  which  he  studied  and  sifted  all 
available  material.  There  was  need  for  this  intensive 
study  of  a  country  which  has  received  little  investigation 
from  European  scholars  in  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  India,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  many 
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charms,  remains  unknown  to  the  ordinary  tourist  in 
India.  *  *  While  Chaplain  of  Cochin  (1717 — 1723), 
Jacobus  Canter  Visscher  wrote  descriptive  letters  to 
his  friends,  and  happily  they  were  edited  and  published. 
Mr.  PadmanSbha  Menon  takes  these  letters  for  his 
text,  and  a  mere  passing  reference  gives  scope  for  a 
voluminous  note.  Visscher  does  not  mention  the 
ancient  name  by  which  the  Malabaris  prefer  to  speak 
of  their  country,  but  his  editor  happens  to  refer  to  it  in 
a  foot-note,  and  this  gives  scope  for  a  dozen  learned 
pages  on  Kerala  and  allusions  thereto  in  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  The  mention  of  a  place  name  leads  to  a  note 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  CrSnganur,  may  run  to  thirty 
pages  or  more.  The  eight  Visscher  letters  given 
in  the  first  volume  occupy  only  forty-three  pages;  the 
notes  run  to  540.  The  foundation  is  too  slight  for 
such  massive  treatment. 

Journal  of  Ike  Royal  Asiatic  Society . — It  was  a 
good  idea  of  the  late  Mr.  Padmanabha  Menon  to 
re-edit  the  English  translation  of  the  letters  with  an 
extensive  and  exhaustive  commentary.  To  this  work 
he  gave  the  somewhat  puzzling  title  of  history  of 
Keraia,  because  such  a  commentary  cannot  by  any 
means  furnish  us  with  a  consecutive  history  of  that 
interesting  part  of  India,  the  Malabar.  None  the  less, 
the  first  volume  of  the  work,  containing  letters  t  to  8 
is  a  real  storehouse  of  useful  information  concerning 
that  country. 

The  Indian  Historical  Quarterly . — The  book  under 
review  was  rightly  intended  to  be  published  as  Notes 
on  Visschcr’s  Letters  from  Malabar .  Rev.  J.  C. 
Visscher  addressed  these  letters  to  his  friends  at  home 
during  1717 — 1723,  in  the  form  of  memoirs,  full  of 
observations  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  .the 
people,  their  laws,  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  kingdoms  and  other  allied  subjects.  An 
annotated  edition  of  these  precious  memoirs  like  the  one 
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in  hand  was  badly  needed.  None  can  claim  to  be  more 
competent  than  the  late  Mr.  PadmafiSbha  Mgnon  to 
fulfil  this  immensely  useful  task:  His  notes  speak 
eloquently  of  his  wide  range  of  information  and  study 
and  no  less  of  his  power  to  reduce  the  varied  material 
into  some  sort  of  historical  method  and  coherence.  But 
the  result  obtained  is  substantially  an  annual  or  a  gazet¬ 
teer  rather  than  a  book  of  history.  Even  as  such,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  a  serious  historian  of 
India  who  can  set  to  work  only  when  publications  of 
this  kind  have  sufficiently  helped  him  to  clear  up  this 
ground.  *  •  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 

these  (quotations  that  abound  in  the  work)  enable  the 
reader  to  portray  to  himself  various  shifting  scenes  of 
historical  events  with  a  racial,  socio-economic  and 
political  back-ground  which  went  to  make  the  people 
of  Kerala  or  Malabar  what  they  became.  The  correct¬ 
ed  bequest  from  the  author  stands  as  a  lasting  memorial 
to  his  fame  as  a  compilation  of  all  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  from  traditional  and  authentic  sources- 

The  Hindustan  Review . — This  volume  whicn  nas 
now  been  published  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  T.  K. 
Kj-$hija  Menon  is  a  fascinating  account  of  a  little 
known  period  of  South  Indian  History.  A  number  of 
contemporary  portraits  add  to  its  attraction,  and  the 
format  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  a  useful  addu 
tion  to  Indian  historical  literature. 

The  Benarese  H indie  University  Magazine*— 
Malabar,  or  Kerala  to  call  it  by  its  traditional  name,  is 
one  of  those  unexplored  lands  of  legend  and  romance 
which  the  student  of  history  has  yet  to  penetrate  with 
any  effectiveness*  A  particularly  warm  welcome  will 
therefore  be  extended  to  this  History  of  Kerala ,  written 
in  the  form  of  Notes  on  Visscher’s  Letters  from  Mala * 
bar  by  the  late  Mr.  K.  P*  Padmanabha  Menon  and 
edited  by  a  well-known  writer  and  scholar  of  Cochin, 
Mr.  T.  K.  Kj*$hua  Menon.  Technically,  this  is  no 
History  of  Kerala,  despite  the  name,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
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cult  to  realise  the  great  historical  value  of  the  material 
collected  in  this  ponderous  volume  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pages.  Mr.  Kr§h$a  Menon  has  done  his  work 
as  editor  very  well  indeed — he  has  discharged  worthily 
the  task  entrusted  to  him  as  the  dying  wish  of  another 
scholar. 

The  Servant  of  India • — His  History  of  Cochin  in 
two  volumes  written  in  Malayslam,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  competent  critic  to  be  ‘unique  in  the 
annals  of  literature’  is,  according  to  the  editor  of  this 
work,  merely  a  collection  of  bouquets  he  prepared  from 
the  superfluous  flowers  he  gathered  for  this  rare 
garland  of  Notes  on  Canter  Visscher.  *  *  But  to  attempt 
to  give  in  the  form  of  elaborate,  and  in  some  places 
discursive,  notes  on  the  topics  raised  in  Visscher’s 
Letters ,  information  about  the  ancient  history  of  the 
whole  of  Malabar  is  a  very  difficult  task,  though  the 
present  attempt  has  in  our  opinion  been  attended  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  success.  The  arrangement 
of  the  matter  has,  however,  to  be  necessarily  disjoint¬ 
ed,  being  a  collection  of  notes  of  varying  length  and 
importance  on  different  subjects,  the  value  of  some  of 
which  we  cannot  easily  over-estimate.  The  more  ela¬ 
borate  notes  certainly  deserve  careful  perusal.  *  * 

The  accounts  in  the  Notes  of  particular  localities  like 
Anjengo,  the  famed  Muziris,  Quilon,  etc.,  are  all  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  authors  patient  and  assiduous  scholarship. 
*  *  The  Editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  careful 

work  which  has  contributed  largely  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  book;  he  has  done  his  best  with  the  material 
left  in  its  peculiar  form  by  the  author  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  the  succeeding  volumes- 

*  *  *  * 

More  than  one  have  taken  objection  to  the  name 
of  the  book*  But  no  one  has  suggested  a  title  more 
appropriate  than  the  one  it  now  bears.  Do  they  want 
me  to  call  it  only  “  Notes  on  Visscher’s  Letters  from 
Malabar”?  Well,  that  title  looks  so  tame  that  even 
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an  ordinary  bookseller  who  vends  his  wares  in  front 

of  schools  will  fight  shy  of  it.  Or,  am  I  to  designate 

it  as  Notes  that  will  have  an  important  bearing 

on  the  ancient  history  of  Kgrala,  prepared  by  the  late 

Mr.  K.  P.  Padmafisbha  Mgnon  who  took  the  words  on 

» 

which  the  notes  are  strung  from  Visscher’s  Letters 
from  Malabar  and  so  on  and  so  forth  **  ?  My  critics 
themselves  will  turn  round  in  disgust  and  tell  me  that 
it  is  no  name,  but  an  alphabetical  procession  marching 
across,  perhaps,  a  historical  landscape.  To  confess 
a  truth,  I  found  it  difficult  to  find  a  name  more 
suitable  than  the  one  I  have  given  to  this.  To  quote 
Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner:  ‘‘Every  one  who  lives  by  the  pen 
knows  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  The  thousand  words 
come  easily  (sometimes);  but  the  five  words  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  thousand,  that  is  to  blaze  at  the  top  like 
a  beacon  light,  is  a  gem  that  has  to  be  sought  in 
travail,  almost  in  tears/’ 

None  the  less  I  welcome  the  criticism  and  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  scholars  and  editors  for 
their  appreciation  of  this  great  work  and  of  my  humble 
services  in  connection  with  its  publication.  The 
generous  terms  of  their  recognition  are  all  the  more 
timely  as  they  enable  me  to  brush  aside  with  that 
mental  attitude,  in  which  alone  they  deserve  to  be 
treated,  the  remarks  about  this  work  of  the  reviewer 
in  the  columns  of  the  Modern  Review .  He  first  came 
out  in  the  Hindu  with  a  disquisition  on  the  Syrian 
Christians  of  Malabar  which  any  college  student  could 
write  and  stated  that  that  subject  Mr.  Mgnon  had  only 
touched  upon  “in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  in  a  number 
of  places.”  He  was  then  politely  told  that  it  had 
received  the  author’s  best  attention  in  the  valuable 
Notes  he  had  written  in  connection  with  Letters  XVI 
and  XVII.  Then  the  indictment  was  altered  in  the 
Modern  Review  and  the  prosecution  was  conducted 
with  more  vehemence.  It  will  be  sheer  waste  of 
time  and  stationery  to  attempt  to  transcribe  in  detail 
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the  dicta  pronounced  by  this  critic.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  according  to  this  censor,  these  notes  were  meant 
“  to  explain  the  obscure  parts  in  Visschers  Letters”; 
“they  are  generally  ‘scrappy’  and  ‘jumbled  together  by 
the  editor’,  and  ‘they  could  have  been  compressed  and 
a  few  left  out’.”  ‘As  it  is’, — this  is  the  sentence  with 
which  he  crowns  his  amusing  edifice, — ‘the  book  is 
almost  an  exhibition  of  futile  scholarship.*  It  is  some 
consolation  to  note  that  he  did  not  apply  to  this  what 
was  said  by  a  qualified  critic  of  another  book  that  ‘‘it  is 
thin  and  slipshod  and  its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to 

justify  its  publication”.  I  do  not  consider  that  his 
adverse  remarks  deserve  notice;  and,  if  at  all  I  condes¬ 
cend  to  make  any  reply,  it  is  out  of  respect  to  the  perio¬ 
dical  in  which  they  appeared.  One  can  easily  see  that 
the  primary  aim  of  the  late  Mr.  PadmanSbha  Menon 
was  not  to  annotate  the  Letters  so  as  to  make  their 
meaning  clear.  Again,  the  Notes  are  arranged  by  the 
author  himself  in  a  logical  and  consistent  order  which 
the  editor  found  no  need  to  disturb.  This  also  will 
be  obvious  to  any  discerning  reader.  Then  our  critic 
advises  me  to  condense  some  notes  and  to  delete  some 
others.  That  is  a  blank  shot;  for  there  is  no  definite 
direction  or  clear  specification.  Even  otherwise,  I 
would  have  declined  to  follow  this  mentor;  for,  if  an 
editor  were  to  omit  such  portions  of  a  book  as  contain 
matter  with  which  one  reader  or  another  may  be 
familiar,  there  would  be  little  or  nothing  left  for 
publication.  Further,  there  was  another  person,  nearer 
home,  who,  with  equal  vehemence,  maintained  that  I 
had  no  right  to  alter  a  word  in  this  work.  Outside  the 
ambit  of  these  personal  predilictions,  I  thought  there 
was  ample  room  for  me  to  move  about  according  to  the 
solemn  direction  of  the  author’s  last  testament.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  the  work  up-to-date  and  useful  to 
historians  and  research  scholars  of  the  world.  If  they 
detect  any  defect  I  would  request  them  to  realise  that  the 
lack  of  a  decent  reference  library  and  the  pressure  of 
other  duties  have  been  no  small  impediments  in  my  way. 
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In  matters  like  this,  ‘one  could  hardly  expect  at 
home”,  as  Disraeli  expresses  in  despair  ‘the  judicial 
impartiality  of  a  foreign  land’.  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
the  rest  also  of  this  part  of  his  General  Preface  to  his 
works  as  a  fit  answer  to  the  aforesaid  criticism.  But 
I  desist,  as  my  purpose  is  not  to  retaliate.  Moreover, 
if  the  critic  fears  that,  by  agreeing  with  other  people, 
he  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  if  he  hopes  by  detraction 
to  descend  to  posterity,  let  him  please  himself.  Why 
should  I  stand  in  his  way  ?  This  work  will  not  suffer 
by  such  attacks.  It  is  a  solid  work  and  many  are  the 
years  that  have  gone  to  its  making.  It  exhibits  a 
happy  combination  of  proficiency  in  facts,  of  familia¬ 
rity  with  the  classic  works  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  various  subjects  elaborated  in  the  Notes  and  of 
‘a  mastery  of  detail  controlled  and  ordered  by  the 
sobriety  of  true  historical  scholarship’. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  express  my  obligations 
to  the  Government  of  Cochin  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
blocks  to  illustrate  this  volume,  and  to  Mr.  M.  Achyuta 
Menon,  B.  A.,  B.  L.,  for  the  preparation  of  the  Index 
and  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  me  in  revising  the 
proofs.  I  desire  to  thank  also  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
C.  P.  NsrSyana  Menon,  B.  A.,  F.  L.  and  the  Head 
Examiner,  Mr.  N.  M.  Parameswara  Ayyar,  of  the 
Government  Press  for  the  courteous  help  which  has 
always  been  mine  at  their  hands. 

Kumaralayam,  ) 

Ernsku'lam;  \  T.  K.  KRSHNA  MENON. 

7th  November  1929.  j 
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NOTES  ON 


Visscher’s 

LETTERS  FROM  MALABAR. 

LETTER  IX. 

i.  System  of  Succession  to  the  Malabar 
Thrones.  The  following  observations  made  by  Bar¬ 
bosa  regarding  the  system  of  succession  to  the  Malabar 
thrones  are  interesting : — 

“In  this  wise,  the  lineage  of  the  Kings  of  this 
country,  and  the  true  stock,  is  in  the  women:  that  is  to 
say,  if  a  woman  gives  birth  to  3  or  4  sons  and  2  or  3 
daughters,  the  first  is  King,  and  so  on,  all  the  other 
brothers  inherit  from  one  another,  and  when  all  these 
have  died,  the  son  of  the  eldest  sister  who  is  niece  of 
the  King  inherits,  and  so  also  his  other  heirs  after  him, 
and  when  these  have  deceased,  the  children  of  the  next 
sister.  And  the  Kingdom  always  goes  in  this  way  to 
brothers,  nephews,  sons  of  sisters  and  if,  by  good  or 
evil  fortune,  these  women  happen  not  to  give  birth  to 
male  children,  they  do  not  consider  them  as  capable  of 
inheriting  the  kingdom ;  and  these  ladies,  in  such  a 
case,  all  unite  in  council  and  institute  some  relation  of 
theirs  as  King,  if  they  have  one,  and  if  there  is  none, 
they  name  any  other  person  for  this  office.  And,  on 
this  account,  the  Kings  of  Malabar  are  old  men  when 
they  succeed  to  reign,  and  the  nieces  or  sisters  from 
whom  has  to  proceed  the  lineage  of  the  Kings  are  held 
in  great  honour,  guarded  and  served,  and  they  possess 
revenues  for  their  maintenance 
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lose  their  family  name.  They  arc  bound  to  obey  the  first,  who 
is  styled  the  Mol  pad  or  head1. 

The  first  of  these  kingdoms  is  Travancore  in  the  south, 
which  stretches  along  the  sea  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Porcad. 
Attingal,  Signati,  Perittalli,  Ellida  Su^uvan,  Marta,  Kully 
Quilon,  Tirkenapolie  and  Panapolie  are  comprehended  in  this 
kingdom2. 

Attingal3  is  the  name  of  the  maternal  house  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  who  rules  over  the  country  lying  between  Tenge- 
patnam  and  Paroor,  three  leagues  south  of  the  fortress  of  Quilon. 
Madura,  which  used  to  be  comprehended  in  his  territory,  has  been 
lately  severed  from  it.  In  all  Malabar  there  is  no  queen  mother 
who  possesses  so  much  influence  in  public  affairs  as  here.  These 
Travancore  Rajahs  would  willingly  have  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  East  India  Company,  only  they  would  never  consent  to 
pledge  themselves  to  part  with  all  their  pepper  to  them  alone  ; 
knowing  that  they  could  obtain  a  higher  price  for  the  article  else¬ 
where:  The  Danes  at  Eddawa  and  the  English  at  Anjengo  at  the 
present  day  buy  it  at  the  rate  of  15  or  16  ducats  per  candy,  while 
the  East  India  Company  give  only  1 2  ducats. 

Signati4  is  the  name  of  the  second  family,  descended  from 
a  younger  sister  of  Travancore.  Its  territory  extends  from  Paroor 
(where  the  East  India  Company  have  a  station,  established  for 
the  despatch  of  letters,  and  also  as  an  outpost  to  watch  over  the 
soldiers  at  Quilon,  lest  they  should  attempt  to  desert  to  the 
English  at  Anjengo)  to  Coomaragam  Folittooi. 

This  kingdom  is  sub  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first 
belonging  to  the  Rajah,  who  therefore  bears  the  name  of  Signati ; 
the  second  to  the  Poele  Barriatte6;  the  third  to  the  Goeryp  of  Tra. 
vancore.  This  division  originated  with  three  co-heiresses8,  sisters 
of  the  house  of  Signati.  The  present  Rajah  of  Signati  is  over¬ 
bearing  and  haughty.  The  East  India  Company  with  difficulty 
keep  on  good  terms  with  him,  and  his  share  in  the  pepper  con¬ 
tract  is  performed  with  no  good  will.  The  fort  of  Quilon  is  situ¬ 
ated  within  his  territories  and  serves  in  some  measure  as  a  check 
upon  his  insolence.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  high  and 
rocky,  and  though  in  one  direction  watered  by  streams,  it  is  too 
elevated  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  or  paddy,  but  it  is  well-wooded, 
and  large  quantities  of  areca  nuts  are  dried  there  and  forwarded 

1.  Note  3,  p.  5 

2.  Note  4,  pp  $— 35 

3.  Note  5,  pp.  25—32 

4.  Note  6,  pp.  32 — 58 

5.  Note  7,  pp  58— 59 

(?.  A  Note  on  Poele  Barriatte,  p.  59. 
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to  the  Coast.  It  is  also  famous  for  its  palm  wine  or  Quilon  ar¬ 
rack,  which  supplies  this  neighbourhood  abundantly. 

The  Rajah  of  Peritalli1,  sprung  from  the  third  sister  of  Attin- 
gal,  governs  the  district  between  Quilon  and  the  mountains. 
Kully  Quilon  is  at  the  present  time  united  to  his  country  by  adop¬ 
tion.  It  possesses  no  sea- coast. 

Ellidaseruwan2,  situated  between  Madura  and  Travancore, 
belongs  lo  the  progeny  of  a  younger  sister  of  Travancore. 

Marta  or  Carnagapole3,  lying  between  the  river  of  Quilon 
or  Arooveekuray  and  the  village  of  Alappan  along  the  shore, 
is  subject  to  the  Rajah  of  Kully  Quilon,  its  borders  encroaching 
with  irregular  outline  on  his  kingdom  and  on  that  of  Signati. 

Kully  Quilon1  stretches  along  the  Coast :  a  portion  lying 
inland  between  Quilon  and  Porcad.  It  contains  a  good  bazaar 
or  market  place,  where  all  kinds  of  wares  are  sold.  The  East 
India  Company  have  a  factory  in  the  interior.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  there  is  a  preventive  station. 

Tercunapalli  Rajah5  is  a  powerful  monarch  of  great  autho¬ 
rity,  a  small  portion  of  his  territory  boarders  on  Kully  Quilon 
aud  Porcad,  and  it  stretches  inland  to  Bittimeni0. 

Panapoli7  lies  in  the  interior  behind  Kully  Quilon,  and  its 
family  having  died  out,  it  has  devolved  by  adoption  on  the  Rajah 
of  that  place.  This  forms  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Travancore,  between  which  and  that  of  Cochin  is  another  king¬ 
dom,  independent  of  them  both. 

This  is  called  Tekkenkoor8,  and  lies  beyond  the  lake  called 
the  Broad  River.  The  Rajah  possesses  a  beautiful  territory,  sup¬ 
erior  to  any  other  I  have  yet  seen  in  Malabar.  The  level  part  is 
low,  and  planted  with  rice  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  the 
land  is  elevated,  and  produces  pepper,  cardamom,  and  wax  ;in 
great  abundance.  This  country  is  also  very  populous,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  good  roads  and  a  fresh  and  pleasant  climate.  The  Bishop 
Mar  Gabriel  resides  in  it,  his  church  and  dwelling  being  situated 
on  a  hill,  along  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  river.  The  Rajah  lives 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the  plain,  having  a  neat  palace, 
according  to  the  native  fashion.  He  is  very  courteous,  and  as 
soon  as  be  heard  from  the  Bishop  of  my  arrival,  he  came  with  all 

1.  Note  8,  pp.  59—60 

2.  Note  9,  pp.  60 — 62 

3  Note  o,  pp.  62 — 63 

4.  Note  11,  pp.  63— 68 

5.  Note  12,  p.  68 

Note  13,  pp.  68— 82— A  Note  on  Rapolim  or  Edapilli 

6.  Note  14,  pp.  82— 83 

7.  Note  15,  pp.  83 — 84 

Note  16  pp.  S4 — 8$ — A  Note  on  Pantalam. 

8.  Note  17,  p.  85 

Note  18,  pp.  85 — 91 — A  Note  on  Poonjar 
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haste  from  his  country  house  at  five  miles  distance  to  visit  me, 
and  presented  me  with  two  golden  bracelets. 

The  second  great  royal  house  of  Malabar  is  that  of  Cochin  i, 
which  is.to  us  the  most  noticeable,  both  because  the  capital  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Cochin,  is  situated  in  it,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  the  Company  has  made  a  very  clpse  alliance  with  it,  styling 
itself  the  protector  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin2.  As  a  mark  of 
this,  the  Rajah  wears  in  his  crown  the  arms  of  the  Company,3 
The  hereditary  princes  of  Cochin  consisted  formerly  of  five 
families4,  which  have  been  reduced  by  death  to  three,  those 
of  Paliat5,  Montata  Viese,  and  Shalcur ;  these  were  con¬ 
tinually  quarrelling  for  the  supreme  authority,  till  the  Portu¬ 
guese  mixed  in  the  business,  when  the  dispute  burst  into 
an  open  war.  Montata  Viese  withdrew  into  the  North,  and 
brought  all  the  princes  of  that  part  over  to  his  side;  whilst  Paliat 
and  Shalour  were  aided  by  those  of  the  South.  At  length  the 
Rajah  of  Paliat,  the  last  of  his  mother’s  family,  died,  when  the 
Portuguese  worked  upon  the  queen  mother  to  adopt  a  stranger  of 
the  family  of  Bettette  and  Aivoer,  good  friends  of  theirs.  This1 
family  became  so  powerful  by  the  help  of  the  Portuguese,  that 
when  the  Rajah  of  the  house  of  Shalour  died,  the  crown  fell  into 
the  hands  of  four  bold  princes,  adopted  sons  of  the  house  of 
Bettette,  who  compelled  the  princes  of  Shalour  to  take  to  flight, 
and  join  those  of  the  house  of  Montata  Viese.  Their  united  forces 
could  however  find  no  means  of  recovering  the  kingdom  and  suc¬ 
cession;  partly  on  account  of  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
partly  because  the  Nairs  and  lard  owners  were  favourable  to  the 
princes  of  Bettette,  At  length  they  repaired  to  their  great  enemy, 
the  Zamorin,  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  conclude 
a  secret  treaty  both  with  them  and  with  the  Rajahs  of  Northern 
Cochin,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  house  of  Montata  Viese 
should  be  re-instated  in  possession  of  the  crown;  under  promhe 
that  the  latter  should  make  compensation  to  the  Zamorin  for  all 
the  expenses  he  might  incur  during  the  war,  and  should  leave  in 
his  hands,  till  this  stipulation  should  be  fulfilled,  all  the  lands 
and  strong  places  they  might  together  conquer.  Upon  this,  the 
Zamorin  was  immediately  received  by  the  lords  of  Narduveltenaad 
Monadenaade,  Billeastenaade,  and  Monnea  Suta  Pamboory,  as 
Protector  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  Affairs  were  in  this  state 
when  Malabar  was  conquered  by  the  East  India  Company;  who 
having  deposed  the  Rajah  of  the  house  of  Bettette,  their  enemy 

1.  Note  19.  pp.  91—92 

2.  Note  20,  pp.92—95 

3.  Note  2 1 .  p.  96 

4  Note  22,  pp,  96 — 100 

5.  Note*  23,  p.  100 
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restored  that  of  Montata  Viese  to  their  lawful  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin.  Meanwhile  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
Zamorin  and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  the  latter  demanding  the  re¬ 
storation  of  all  the  lands  belongingjto  his  kingdom  of  which  the 
former  was  in  possession  ;  whilst  the  Zamorin  maintained  that  by 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  he  was  not  bound  to  comply  until  h^ 
had  been  repaid  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  dispute 
lasted  till  a  war  broke  out  between  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  Zamorin,  in  which  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  also  became  involved; 
when  with  the  aid  of  the  Company’s  arms,  Cranganur  being  con¬ 
quered,  he  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  which  the  Zamorin 
had  seized  from  him.  Some  other  places  in  the  Cochin  territory 
still  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Zamorin,  but  these  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  wars  have  from  time  to  time  been  wrested  from  him.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  reciprocal  claims  of  the  Zamorin  and  the 
Cochin  Rajah  on  each  other,  which  have  continually  kindled  wars 
between  them. 

These  events  show  the  dangers  of  adopting  a  son  among  the 
princes  of  a  strange  family;  for  this  is  often  the  cause  of  desperate 
wars,  the  weaker  party  seeking  and  finding  assistance  from  the 
stronger.  It  is  also  to  be  apprehended,  if  a  powerful  prince  of 
another  family  is  adopted  into  that  of  Cochin,  that  the  Rajah  of 
that  country  will  become  too  powerful  for  the  East  India  Company, 
and  that  thus  the  title  of  Protector,  which  it  now  bears,  would  be 
an  empty  one  ;  and  more  than  this,  if  that  Rajah  should  ever 
become  superior  in  power  to  the  Zamorin,  instead  of  being,  as  he 
now  is,  inferior,  he  might  lose  his  respect  for  our  arms,  and  even 
go  to  war  with  us. 

The  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  are  of  considerable 
extent;  to  him  appertain  the  island  of  Cochin,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  higher  country,  but  it  is  all  so  much  broken  up  and  divided 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  boundaries  of  his 
kingdom.  To  him  have  devolved  : — 

MoutanV bounded  by  Porcad  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  free  lordship  of  Paliat;  to  it  belong  also  some  districts  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  river.  Mouton  has  fallen  into  the  pos. 
session  of  the  family  of  Cochin  through  adoption. 

Coeronaad  2,  a  territory  of  great  extent  which  has  devolved 
upon  Cochin,  extending  along  the  mountain  chain  to  the  district 
of  the  seven  3  Caimals,  and  terminating  on  the  river  bank  oppo¬ 
site  to  Cochin,  called  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Antjecaimals. 
Two  market  days  are  held  there  weekly,  when  the  Canarese  and 

i.  Note  24,  p.  ico 

2  Note  25,  p.  101  . 

3.  Note  26,  pp.  lo  1 — IC2 

Note  27,  pp.  102 — 104 — A  Note  on  other  Kaimals. 
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Jews  purchase  provisions  for  themselves  and  for  the  inhabitants 
both  within  and  without  the  city,  consisting  of  butter,  rice,  fruit, 
salt,  etc. 

Vypeen,  an  island  just  opposite  the  city,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  on  the  other  by  the  river,  where  most  of  the 
Topasses  live  and  have  their  principal  church.  This  island  af¬ 
fords  a  pleasant  prospect  to  the  city,  being  well  planted  with  co- 
coanut  trees;  it  runs  up  as  far  as  Aicotte,  and  is  about  4  leagues  in 
length.  The  deaconry  has  some  property  on  this  island,  and 
another  portion  belongs  to  the  Rajah;  but  the  greater  part  is  the 
possession  of  the  Paliat,  who  is  considered  the  lord  of  the  island. 

Cranganoor1,  a  small  kingdom  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of 
that  name.  Here  the  East  India  Company  possesses  a  small  fort, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  was  a  town;  in  former  days 
the  Zamorin’s  palace  was  here,  but  he  has  been  gradually  expelled 
from  the  place.  The  Rajah  of  this  place  is  poor,  and  therefore  of 
small  consideration. 

lyroor2,  the  royal  family  of  Crargancor  which  possesses  in 
the  south  Pooden  and  Jatecoil,  and  in  the  east  Marianki,  and 
other  lands  belonging  to  Cochin. 

Besides  these.  Cochin  has  four  tributary  Rajahs-,  who  are 
considered  the  pillars  of  the  kingdom.  These  princes  are  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  are  bound  to  respect  the  Rajah  as  their  chief  who 
settles  the  disputes  of  the  kingdom,  and  whom  they  must  aid 
against  the  common  enemy.  They  may,  however,  have  private 
wars  amongst  themselves,  and  even  against  the  Rajah.  Their 
names  are  Porcad  and  Berkenkoer  in  the  south  of  Cochin,  and 
Paroor  and  Mangatti  in  the  north. 

Porcad  is  subject  to  a  spiritual  prince1.  It  was  formerly  gov¬ 
erned  by  twelve  Brahmins,  one  of  whom  in  the  end  raised  himself 
to  the  throne,  in  the  following  manner.  The  eleven  eldest  Brah¬ 
mins  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  butt  of  the  youngest,  whom 
they  treated  as  half-witted.  Their  victim  not  knowing  how  to 
defend  himself,  acted  like  a  second  Brutus,  resolving  in  his  own 
mind  to  have  his  revenge  in  due  time.  At  length,  it  happened 
that  2,000  Nairs,  having  on  some  dissatisfaction  deserted  from 
the  Zamorin,  went  about  offering  their  services,  and  were  every¬ 
where  refused.  But,  they  came  to  Porcad,  and  offered  themselves 
to  the  twelve  Brahmins,  as  chance  would  have  it,  the  eleven  older 
ones  were  all  together  at  the  time,  and  sent  them  in  jest  to  the 
youngest,  who  was  bathing,  telling  the  soldiers  he  wras  their  chief. 

1.  Note  28,  pp.  104—106 

2.  Note  29,  pp.  Ijo6 — 109 

3.  Note  30,  p.  109 

4e  Note  31,  pp.  109 — 122 
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The  Nairs  did  as  they  were  bid,  and  going  to  the  youngest  Brah¬ 
min,  informed  him  that  the  others  had  sent  them  to  him  as  their 
chief.  He,  understanding  their  mockery,  seized  the  opportunity 
for  his  own  advantage,  to  revenge  himself  for  their  insults.  He 
informed  the  soliders  that  he  was  the  chief,  and  that  he  would 
take  them  into  his  service  on  condition  that  they  should  obey 
him  before  all  others,  and  perform  all  his  commands;  he  then 
promised  them  rich  rewards  if  they  would  put  the  eleven  other  Brah¬ 
mins  to  death.  The  soldiers  consenting  joyfully,  he  led  them 
straight  to  the  pagoda,  where  the  other  Brahmins  were  collected. 
He  then  commanded  them  to  perform  their  business,  and  the 
words  were  scarcely  said  when  it  was  done.  His  eleven  com¬ 
panions  being  dead,  he  took  the  key  of  the  pagoda,  opened  it,  took 
out  the  treasure  box,  paid  the  soldiers  liberally,  and  made  himself 
monarch.  In  this  dignity  he  and  his  heirs  have  maintained  them¬ 
selves  to  the  present  day.  His  deed  was  one  which  may  well 
be  likened  to  that  of  Brutus,  with  whom  I  have  already  compared 
him.  The  country  of  Porcad  is  very  productive  of  rice  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  this  Rajah  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  Malabar;  he  has  not  however  many  Nairs,  in  the  place  of 
whom  he  is  served  by  Chegos.  The  Company’s  factory  in  this 
place  has  fallen  into  decay,  being  as  it  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea;  a  new'  one  should  be  erected  there,  but,  as  the  Rajah  w'ishes 
that  it  should  be  on  the  model  of  the  old  one,  whilst  the  Com¬ 
mandant  desires  to  have  a  good  factory,  adapted  both  for  a 
dwelling  and  for  a  pepper-magazine, — the  work  has  been  up  to 
this  time  suspended.  The  Raja  begins  now,  however,  to  lower  his 
tone,  as  they  wdthold  the  pepper  grants  from  him,  and  threaten 
to  remove  the  factory  to  Chanamungalom  1 2 3  to  which  place  the 
pepper  can  easily  be  conveyed  over  the  great  river  from  Tekkenkoor 
and  Berkenkoor.  Porcad  lies  between  Tekkenkur,  Berkenkur  and 
Kully  Quilon. 

Berkenkoor-  lies  nearer  to  Cochin  than  Porcad,  abutting 
on  one  side  on  the  great  river  and  on  the  other  mountains;  it  is 
the  second  royalty  of  the  kingdom,  and  produces  pepper,  carda¬ 
mom  and  wax. 

In  the  north  of  Cochin  and  in  the  interior,  lie  Paroor5  and 
Mangatti1;  they  are  close  together,  Paroor  being  nearer  the  coast 
in  the  direction  of  Cranganoor.  Paroor  is  a  powerful,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Rajah.  His  country  is  fruitful  in  rice,  cattle  and  other 
articles  of  food.  The  present  Rajah  is  prudent  and  crafty,  and 

1.  Note  32,  p.  122 

2.  Note  33,  pp.  122—123 

3.  Note  34,  p.  124 
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Jives  in  friendship  with  the  Commandant  Hertenberg;  though,  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war,  the  former  Commandant  mistrusted  him,  fearing 
that  he  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Zamorin;this  however 
has  never  been  proved. 

Mangatti1  is  the  fourth  and  last  royalty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cochin,  extending  from  Paroor  to  the  mountains.  In  this 
country  is  the  renowned  river  of  Mangatti,  where  the  Portuguese 
had  formerly  a  celebrated  bathing  place,  called  Fiera  d'  Alva ,2 
respecting  which  they  held  some  superstition;  higher  up  there  is  a 
no  less  celebrated  spot,  to  which  several  native  Christians  re¬ 
sort  on  a  certain  day,  to  be  cleansed  and  sprinkled  with  the  water. 
Some  of  the  Romanists  assert  that  this  river  was  derived  from  the 
Jordan,  others  that  it  cured  all  sicknesses,  and  even  that  it  clean¬ 
sed  linen  without  being  washed;  nonsense  which  is  not  worth  con* 
tradicting.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  water  of  this  river  is  purer 
and  more  wholesome  than  any  other  hereabouts-  and  that  those 
who  drink  it  do  not  often  get  the  Cochin  disorder;  the  ships  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  principal  personages  here,  are 
furnished  with  it.  In  the  hot  season  many  people  go  to  this  river 
for  the  sake  of  bathing,  and  erect  booths  along  the  shores,  or  on 
the  sandy  spots  which  are  met  with  here  and  there.  On  one  of 
these  spots  stands  a  heathen  pagoda,  made  only  of  olas ,  in  which 
they  celebrate  their  religious  services  during  the  fine  season;  as 
the  rainy  season  approaches,  when  the  water  rise,  this  temple  is 
removed.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  heathens  also  have 
some  superstition  regarding  this  river.  In  this  kingdom  are  two 
families,  those  of  Bettette  and  Kartatavyd,3  one  of  the  latter 
house  being  the  present  Rajah,  though  that  of  Bettette  is  other¬ 
wise  the  most  powerful. 

Having  thus  described  the  two  first  royal  houses,  we  will 
give  a  cursory  glance  on  the  two  remaining:  those  of  the  Zamorin  4 
and  of  Colastri,  both  situated  in  the  north. 

The  former  is  a  very  powerful  monarch  whose  influence 
has  been  much  exalted  by  his  arms,  though  at  the  present  day  his 
spiendour  has  been  considerably  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
wars  waged  upon  him  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  has  a 
numerous  and  brave  army,  in  which  respect  he  is  superior  to  all 
the  other  princes,  who  consequently  arc  much  in  dread  of  him ; 
but  he  is  quite  a  fiction  to  say  that  he  is  master  of  Malabar. 

1.  Note  35,  pp.  1:4— 126 

2.  Note  36,  pp.  126—127 

(Ahlwhye  or  Alwaye  is  fourteen  miles  from  Cochin,  and  is  stilha 
favourite  resort  among  Europeans  for  bathing  during  the  hot  months.  The 
houses  are  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.— II.  D.) 

3..  Note  37,  p.  127 

Note3S,  pp.  127— 12S— -A  Note  on  Talapilly  Nad 

4.  Note  39,  pp.  x  — 174 
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Under  him  are — Onneterie,  comprising  the  country  behind  Cran- 
ganoor  as  far  as  the  river  of  Chetwa,  which  was  formerly  subject 
to  the  Zamorin  and  a  portion  of  his  kingdom,  and  here  was  situat¬ 
ed  his  fort  of  Paponette ;  but  in  the  war  of  171b  1  he  was 
driven  from  the  whole  of  this  country,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Company  who  possess  here  enough  fields  of  rice,  to  feed 
almost  the  whole  garrison. 

There  is  a  new  fort  built  in  the  corner  of  the  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Chetwa,  called  Fort  William,  intended  as  a 
defence  against  the  enterprises  of  this  Raja. 

Palingery  Nairsz,  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Chetwa  river  and  stretching  in  the  north  close  to  the  river 
Ponany. 

Repcecoil  3  in  the  south,  bordered  by  the  country  of  Pare- 
pacoil  and  extending  in  the  north  as  far  as  Calicut.  Here  the  mat¬ 
ernal  house  of  the  Zamorin  reside,  and  the  Raja  has  his  residence 
and  court  at  Ponany4,  where  the  Company  also  have  a  station 
and  maintain  an  accountant  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  merchantile 
proceedings  of  the  Zamorin,  and  to  give  intelligence  of  what 
passes  to  the  Commandant. 

Tameras  GeryeS,  which  is  situated  south  of  Calicut,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Geringal  Namboori. 
This  is  the  seat  of  the  Zamorin’s  provinces  towards  the  sea 
shore. 

Geringal  Namboori  is  a  spiritual  lord,  whose  lands  extend 
from  Balenoor  in  the  kingdom  of  Colastri  in  the  north,  to  the 
river  Cottesal6.  The  most  famous  pirates  inhabit  his  territories 
who  make  prey  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  inland  navigation  be¬ 
tween  Calicut  and  Cananoor,  and  even  advance  beyond  Calicut 
to  the  borders  of  Cochin.  They  are  called  Kotta  Marrekarrel . 

The  fourth  and  last  royal  family  of  Malabar,  named  Colastri8, 
was  compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  East  India  Company,  when  they  deprived  the  Portuguese 
by  craft  of  Cannanoor9,  since  which  time  they  have  remained 
good  friends,  though  they  would  never  engage  in  the  pepper  con¬ 
tracts.  The  best  cardamom  is  found  in  this  kingdom;  this,  which 
is  round  in  form  and  more  delicate  in  taste  than  the  other  species, 

1.  See  Note  39,  The  Zamorin,  pp,  128— 174 

2.  Note  40,  pp.  174—180 

3  Note  41,  p.  181 

Note  42,  pp.  181 — 185.  A  Note  on  Walluvanad- 

4.  Note  43,  p.  185 
Note  44,  p’  185 

6.  Note  45,  pp,  185 — 186 

7.  Note  46,  pp»  186—187 

8.  Note  47,  pp.  187—230 

9*  Note  48.  pp.  230— 231 
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is  the  only  kind  which  the  East  India  Company  buy  for  export¬ 
ation  to  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  royal  family  consists  of  four 
branches,  of  which  the  present  representatives,  both  male  and 
female,  are  so  numerous  that  they  live  in  great  poverty  for  the 
most  part,  though  it  is  true  that  the  State  is  well  managed  and 
that  it  possesses  a  good  army :  knowing  this,  the  Zamorin  seldom 
ventures  to  invade  this  kingdom,  and  the  Raja  of  Maisjoer,  who 
is  lord  of  an  extensive  territory,  has  encroached  but  little  or  not 
at  all  upon  it.  This  kingdom  is  bounded  in  the  south  by  the 
kingdom  of  the  Zamorin,  and  in  the  north  it  extends  to  Canara. 

In  this  territory  the  following  Rajas  are  comprehended  : — 

Balenoor1,  stretching  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Cottesal 
in  the  south  to  the  river  of  Oermapatam  in  the  north;  it  contains 
several  nests  of  robbers,  as  Tritrambiere,  Bergaree,  Moetingal, 
Tjombaas  and  Niagillie.  Towards  the  east  it  extends  as  far  as 
the  territories  of  the  powerful  free  Prince  Perreveacocil. 

Perreveacocib  borders  to  the  south  on  the  country  of  the 
Zamorin,  and  to  the  south-east  on  that  of  Maisjoer;  here  is  found 
the  best  cardamom,  and  in  the  greatest  quantities. 

Dermapatam,  Cananoor,  Welliapatam3  and  Marravy4  are 
situated  along  the  shore,  bordering  on  Balenoor,  This  is  the 
peculiar  possession  and  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Colastri. 

Tallachery  Mocta  Nairo  to  the  east  of  Dermapatam,  circum¬ 
scribes  the  territory  of  Colastri  at  the  back,  and  in  the  north 
reaches  Tjoenette  Verre  Caimal,  in  which  district  is  also  situated 
the  English  fort  Tellicherry.  To  this  succeeds  Tjoenette  Verre 
Caimal,  which  to  the  north  again,  is  bounded  by  Allcrte  Serte 
Caimal,  the  latter  stretches  inland  to  Maisjoer,  but  northward 
towards  the  sea  is  bounded  by  Allerte  Addayodde.  This  last 
district  concludes  the  kingdom  of  Malabar,  bordering  on  the 
territory  of  Canara.  I  have  thus  placed  before  you  a  small  picture 
of  the  principal  territories  of  Malabar,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
join  each  other,  some  indeed  I  have  not  mentionedS,  either 
because  they  are  so  small,  or  because  they  are  situated  in  the 
mountains,  where  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  topography. 
But  if  you  wish  to  know  all  the  petty  principalities  and  provinces, 
which  lie  there,  I  will  take  some  opportunity  to  send  you  a  list  of 
the  Nayars,  whom  all  the  lords  of  Malabar  both  small  and  great 
retain  in  their  service  :  when  I  will  also  mention  the  names  of 
these  princes  and  lords. 

1.  Note  49,  pp.  231— 233 

2.  Note  50,  pp.  233—238 

3.  Note  51,  p.  238 

4.  Note  52.  p.  238 

5.  Note  S3*  FP*  238 — 241.  A  Note  on  Kurumbarnad. 

Note  54,  pp.  241—246.  A  Note  on  Nayar  Militia, 
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Laws  of  the  Malabars — Strange  manner  of  laying  seizure  on  the  property 
of  another — Their  trials  by  ordeal,  sometimes  thrusting  the  fingers  into  boil* 
ing  oil,  sometimes  the  hand  into  a  basket  containing  a  Cobra  capella,  some¬ 
times  swimming  through  a  river  inhabited  by  crocodiles— strange  occurrence — * 
Their  prisons — The  rights  they  possess  over  slaves — Sales  and  purchases. 

As  you  have  acquired  fame  by  your  knowledge  of  jurispru¬ 
dence,  you  may  like  to  hear  something  about  the  native  laws 
here. 

Their  legal  suits  are  tried  according  to  old  customs  viva  voce . 
No  lengthy  proceedings  are  required  to  obtain  the  decision 
of  the  causes  which  are  always  concluded  within  a  few  days  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Rajah,  who  in  obscure  cases  consults  with  his  Brah¬ 
mins1. 

For  laying  the  property  of  another  in  arrest,  the  warrant  of  a 
magistrate  is  not  required;  any  private  individual  may  do  it;  so 
that  a  man  of  low  caste  has  in  his  power  to  harass  and  annoy  a 
Brahmin  or  a  Cainial,  through  his  lands  and  properties.  The  Rajas 
possess  the  same  power  over  each  other.  However,  although 
license  is  not  required  for  the  performance  of  this  embargo,  the 
Rajah’s  authority  is  necessary  to  settle  the  affair/  both  parties 
must  appear  before  him,  and  after  duly  weighing  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  receiving  a  sum  of  money  2,  he  gives  judgment.  When 
Rajahs  thus  arrest  each  other’s  property,  it  is  a  fruitful  ground  for 
wars  and  dissensions:  mediators  are  sometimes  called  in  to  arrange 
the  matter. 

The  token  of  this  embargo  or  arrest,  is  the  leaf  of  a  cashew 
nut  or  other  tree  which  is  tied  on  the  article  thus  arrested,  or  if  it 
be  land,  it  is  stuck  up  on  a  stick,  the  party  exercising  this  privi¬ 
lege  announcing,  “this  is  the  Rama ,  or  arrest  of  the  Rajah.”  3 
After  this  no  one  may  gather  the  fruits  off  the  lands  or  remove  the 
token;  such  act  would  be  considered  crimes  of  lese  majesty.  The 
East  India  Company  exercise  the  same  right,  and  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  they  plant  their  flag  on  the  spot:  but  this  is  only  done  by 
order  of  the  Commandant  or  the  proper  authorities.  In  the  lands 
subject  to  the  Company,  the  Commandant  may  remove  any  rama 
placed  by  a  native.  The  residents  in  the  small  out-lying  stations 
are  obliged  to  suffer  the  ramas  of  the  Malabars,  and  are  allowed 
to  exercise  the  same  privilege  on  their  side, 

1.  Note  i,  pp.  247 — 252. 

2.  Note  2,  p.  252. 

3.  Note  3,  pp.  252—255. 
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The  Resident  of  Porcad  told  me  an  entertaining  anecdote  on 
this  subject.  He  had  once  caused  a  rafter  to  be  brought  to  the 
station  for  the  repair  of  the  factory,  when  it  was  close  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  a  Nair  came  and  fastened  a  rama  to  it,  upon  which  the  coolies 
who  were  carrying  it,  ran  away,  and  it  was  illegal  for  them  to 
touch  it  any  longer.  The  Resident  being  informed  of  what  had 
occurred  immediately  planted  the  Company’s  rama  on  the  spot,  so 
that  the  parties  who  were  so  ready  with  their  arrest,  were  them¬ 
selves  arrested,  and  compelled  to  stand  without  stirring  a  foot  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  until  such  time  as  the  first  rama  was  removed 
by  order  of  the  Rajah,  then  the  Resident  released  them. 

In  a  similar  manner,  when  the  Rajah  owes  money  to  a  Brah¬ 
min  who  can  adduce  satisfactory  proof  of  the  debt,  the  creditor 
can  demand  the  money  of  the  Rajah,  three  distinct  times,  and  if 
the  Rajah  still  delays  payment,  the  Brahmin  brings  a  rama  from 
a  pagoda,  when  the  Rajah  may  neither  eat,  sleep  or  bathe  till  the 
dispute  is  settled  and  the  rama  removed.  Such  cases  however  do  not 
often  happen,  for  the  people  know  that  monarchs  have  long  arms. 

Dubious  cases  in  which  no  proof  can  be  obtained,  must  be 
decided  by  solemn  oaths,  which  are  ordinary  in  common  affairs, 

but  extraordinary  where  the  cause  is  still  difficult  and  important. 

\ 

When  a  dispute  arises  between  two  parties  about  a  loan  or  debt 
of  which  there  is  no  proof,  the  debtor  and  creditor  go  together  to 
the  pagoda,  and  having  each  given  four  fanams  or  one  shilling  to 
the  priest,  they  are  led  to  a  wooden  post,  upon  which  the  creditor 
lays  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  to  which  he  lays  claim.  This 
is  a  solemn  attestation  before  their  gods  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
debt,  which  the  other  party  is  then  bound  to  pay1.  As  how¬ 
ever,  this  mode  of  swearing  may  be  false,  it  is  firmly  believed 
among  them  that  a  person  who  has  perjured  himself  in  this  way 
will  meet  with  a  great  misfortune  within  three  months. 

The  extraordinary  oaths  which  are  taken  in  important  causes 
are  very  perilous,  and  resemble  the  trials  by  ordeal  used  formerly 
in  Europe  in  the  superstitious  ages2.  When  a  man  is  charged 
with  a  heavy  crime,  which  cannot  be  proved  or  which  he  will  not 
confess,  a  tisal  or  pan  containing  cocoanut  oil  is  brought  and 
heated  in  the  presence  of  the  Rajah  and  his  courtiers  and  Brah¬ 
mins,  the  accused  is  then  asked  whether  he  will  confess  the  deed, 
and>  if  he  refuses,  he  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven  imploring  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  gods  in  the  defence  of  his  righteous  cause,  and  then 
plunging  his  thumb  and  two  first  fingers  4nto  the  boiling  oil  he 

1.  Note  4,  pp.  255—256 

2.  Note  5,  pp  256—272 
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pulls  out  a  ring  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  This  being  done, 
a  pandyt  or  physician  comes  and  binds  up  the  three  fingers  with 
Bisang  leaves,  which  must  be  left  on  them  for  three  days;  if  at  the 
end  of  this  time  the  flesh  where  the  skin  has  been  burnt  off  is 
white,  he  is  pronounced  innocent,  but  if  black,  he  is  punished  as 
a  perjured  man. 

There  is  another  ordeal,  by  snakes  or  Cobra  capellas.  When 
a  man  will  not  confess  a  crime,  they  take  a  mantle  and  wrap  up 
in  it  one  of  these  reptiles,  which  are  not  only  poisonous,  but  are 
also  reckoned  sacred  by  them  ;  after  calling  on  the  gods,  the  ac¬ 
cused  must  thrust  his  hand  into  the  mantle  and  lift  up  the  snake. 
If  he  be  bitten,  he  is  considered  guilty.  Another  ordeal  takes 
place  in  a  river  or  tank  in  which  crocodiles  are  found.  The 
Cayman's  (alligator’s;  pagoda  on  the  river  Cranganur  close  to 
Paliporte  is  especially  famous  for  this  process.  A  small  heathen 
temple  stands  on  the  bank  of  this  river,  in  which  two  crocodiles 
have  for  a  long  time  been  supported,  their  daily  food  being 
thrown  into  the  water,  so  that  they  are  induced  by  the  bait  to  re¬ 
main  there.  To  undergo  this  ordeal,  the  accused  is  compelled, 
after  a  solemn  profession  of  innocence  in  the  presence  of  the 
Brahmins  and  nobles,  and  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  to  swim 
across  this  rivei;  and  back  :  or  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  must  be 
dragged  through,  holding  on  with  his  hands  to  a  boat.  If  the 
crocodile  pulls  him  uqder,  it  is  a  sign  of  his  guilt;  if  otherwise, 
he  is  released  as  innocent. 

The  people  of  Malabar  tell  a  strange  story  to  confirm  this 
ordeal.  There  were  two  brothers  who  inherited  equally  from  their 
father;  one  of  them  secretly  stole  and  concealed  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  on  being  accused  of  the  fraud  by  his  brother,  denied 
it,  upon  which  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  oath  by  ordeal  in  the 
river.  The  fraudulent  party,  thinking  to  deceive  the  gods,  hav 
ing  hidden  the  gold  in  his  turban,  handed  it  over  to  someone  else, 
and  then  swore  that  he  had  not  got  his  brother’s  inheritance — 
thinking  that  as  the  stolen  property  was  in  another  person’s  hand 
with  the  turban,  it  could  not  be  reckoned  as  his  ;  after  this,  he 
sprang  into  the  river,  swam  uninjured  across  it  and  back  and 
was  therefore  pronounced  innocent.  But,  a  wonderful  occurrence 
took  place  afterwards,  for,  as  the  perjured  man,  fearing  nothing 
further,  took  back  his  turban,  and  stood  by  the  river  to  wash  his 
feet,  a  crocodile  leaped  up  the  bank,  seized  him  by  the  legs,  drag¬ 
ged  him  into  the  river,  and  devoured  him.  7'he  spectators, 
aghast  at  such  an  occurrence,  took  up  the  turban  which  he  had  let 
drop,  examined  it  more  closely,  and  discovered  the  gold  concealed 
in  it;  by  which  they  perceived  the  cunning  of  the  swearer,  and 
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the  justice  of  their  gods.  I  leave  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
tale  for  what  it  is  worth;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  these  ordeals 
are  not  to  be  depended  on,  but  that  the  ceremonies  used,  the 
danger,  and  their  own  superstition  combine  to  cause  criminals 
rather  to  confess,  than  to  submit  to  these  perilous  ordeals. 

The  prisons  of  Malabar  are  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and 
are  generally  situated  in  the  square  of  the  royal  courts.  They 
are  not  heavy  edifices  of  stone,  nor  furnished  with  iron  gratings 
and  strong  bars,  but  are  mere  quadrangular  enclosures,  the  size  of 
a  man  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  made  of  wooden  gratings 
nailed  together.  Above  them  is  a  small  loft  where  the 
Nairs.who  guard  the  prisoners  pass  the  night  and  usually  take  a 
nap.  Such  prisons  as  these  would  in  Europe  be  more  fit  to  keep 
fowls  than  human  beings.  The  prisoners  often  escape  from  them 
as  did  some  Canarese  lately,  who  had  robbed  their  idol’s  temple. 
The  Rajah  confines  in  these  prisons  not  only  great  criminals,  but 
those  who  are  condemned  to  pay  him  a  fine  for  some  mis¬ 
demeanour;  these  seldom  escape,  as  they  would  not  wish  to  be 
banished  from  their  country  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money. 

Among  legal  matters  may  be  included  the  rights  masters 
possess  regarding  the  sale  of  their  slavesi.  The  Pulleahs  are 
born  slaves.  Every  Zemindar,  prince  or  wealthy  Nayar,  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  them  whose  children  are  also  born  in  slavery.  But 
as  these  poor  creatures  form  a  peculiar  and  numerous  caste,  they 
have  certain  privileges  2  granted  them,  which  secure  their  main¬ 
tenance,  so  that  none  may  perish  from  want.  Their  masters  are 
not  bound  to  give  them  daily  nourishments,  but  in  the  Malabar 
country  they  have  the  right  of  building  and  plantings  for  which 
labours  they  receive  settled  wages  5  paid  either  in  fanams  or  in 
measures  of  rice ;  and  the  estates  on  which  they  work  may  belong 
either  to  their  own  master  or  to  somebody  else  ;  for  if  their  own 
master  be  not  in  want  of  out-of-door  labour  they  may  seek  it  else¬ 
where,  always  taking  care  under  risk  of  punishment  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him  at  his  summons. 

When  the  paddy  is  cut  they  receive  the  tenth  part  in  pay¬ 
ment,  and  a  sort  of  black  paddy  which  springs  fourteen  days 
afterwards  called  Neerab  is  also  their  perquisite.  Their  masters 
have  power  to  put  them  to  death,  without  being  called  to  account6 

1.  Note  6,  pp.  272 — 275 

2.  Note  7,  p.  275. 

3.  Note  8,  pp.  275—276 

4.  Note  9,  p.  276. 

5.  Note  io,  pp.  276—277. 

6.  Note  ii,  p.  278,. 
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or,  if  they  please,  to  sell  them1;  though  this  is  not  often 
done  without  some  good  reason. 

In  cases  of  indigence,  a  Pulleah  uncle  and  mother  may  sell 
a  child,  but  not  for  more  than  60  fanams,  and  if  a  higher  price 
were  to  be  given,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  as  the  proprietor 
would  take  the  overplus.  The  eldest  born,  whether  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter,  of  a  Pulleah  couple  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  father, 
and  the  other  children  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  mother,  who 
lias  also  a  right  of  redeeming  the  first  child  for  the  sum  of  16 
fanams  whether  the  possessor  like  it  or  not.  Among  Europeans 
these  things  are  quite  different,  for  the  master  of  the  mother  has 
a  right  to  all  the  children,  there  being  no  legal  form  of  marriage 
among  the  slaves.  With  us,  too,  a  master  or  mistress  may  strike  or 
chastise,  but  not  kill  a  slave.  And  if  a  slave  were  to  complain 
of  gross  ill-treatment  from  his  master  or  mistress  and  after  a  strict 
examination  it  were  to  be  found  that  the  alleged  cruelties  were 
true,  he  might  obtain  his  freedom,  or  his  master  might  be  compel¬ 
led  to  sell  him  to  another.  If  a  slave  were  to  raise  his  hand  to 
strike  his  master  or  mistress,  or  otherwise  injure  them,  he  might  be 
punished  by  death.  A  freed  slave  may  give  evidence,  but  not 
one  in  servitude2.  No  one  may  sell  his  slave  to  a  heathen,  Jew, 
or  Turk,  for  by  so  doing  he  would  place  his  soul  in  peril. 

To  return  to  the  Malabars;  Rajahs  and  Princes  may  sell,  be¬ 
sides  Pulleahs,  men  of  other  castes,  Nayars,  Chegos,  etc.,  who 
have  committed  any  crime  by  which  they  have  lost  caste  and 
are  liable  to  capital  punishment.  No  Rajah  has  power  to  Sen¬ 
tence  to  execution  a  Brahmin  or  a  Canarese,  however  heinous  his 
crime3,  but  he  may  cause  his  eyes  to  be  torn  out,  or  his  hand  to 
be  cut  off,  by  which  he  would  be  dishonoured  and  expelled  from 
his  caste.  Capital  punishment  is  executed  in  divers  methods. 
The  criminal  may  stand  upright  and  have  his  head  cut 
off ;  or  he  may  be  shot,  for  which  purpose  he  is  made  to  stand 
unfettered  and  free  in  an  open  field,  and  three  or  four  shots  are 
rapidly  discharged  at  him.  If  he  be  not  wounded  and  begin  to 
run  away  he  is  pursued  and  fired  at  until  he  is  killed,  when  his 
body  is  thrown  into  the  river.  Sometimes  they  empale  criminals 
alive,  piercing  a  sharp  pointed  stick  right  through  the  body,  which 
soon  puts  an  end  to  his  life4  . 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  an  account  of  the  sales  and 
loans?’  of  the  Malabars,  which,  though  they  are  of  various  kinds, 
may  be  reduced  under  five  heads. 

1.  Note  12,  pp.  278 — 281. 

2.  Note  13,  pp.  281 — 284, 

3.  Note  14,  p.  284. 

4.  Note  15,  pp.  284—294. 

5.  Note  16,  pp.  294~'333> 
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1.  There  is  the  complete  sale,  called  Ate  Patta  %  which  does 
not  often  take  place;  when  a  person  resigns  all  right  over  a  garden 
or  estate  which  he  has  sold;  and  the  foundary  of  this  deed  runs 
thus;  that  he  renounces  stone  and  mud,  splinters  and  thorns, 
snakes,  great  and  small,  and  everything  within  the  four  corners  of 
the  estate  to  him  and  to  his  successors.  If  the  estate  is  situated 
on  the  river  bank,  the  number  of  feet  to  which  it  extends  in  the 
water  is  also  certified. 

2.  There  is  a  mode  of  loan  called  Patta  which  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  an' example.  Thus,  supposing 
a  man  has  a  garden  worth  10,000  fanams,  he  sells  it  for  8,000  f. 
or  9,000  f.,  retaining  for  the  remainder  of  the  value  the  r  ght  to 
the  proprietorship  of  the  estate;  for  these  1,000  f.  or  2,000  f.  the 
purchaser  must  pay  an  annual  interest.  If  the  seller  wishes  at  the 
end  of  some  years  to  buy  back  his  estate,  he  must  restore  the  8,000 
or  9,000  fanams,  and  pay  in  addition  the  sum  of  money  that 
shall  have  been  fixed  by  men  commissioned  to  value  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  upon  the  property  in  the  interim  by  fresh  plantations 
of  cocoa-palms  or  other  fruit  trees,  But  if  the  purchaser  or  tenant 
becomes  weary  of  the  estate  and  wishes  to  force  it  back  on  the 
original  possessor,  he  can  do  so  only  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent. 

3.  Berampatta  is  a  complete  lease,  similar  to  those  which 
take  place  among  us. 

4.  Kararna  is  a  species  of  exchange: — one  man  lends  a 
garden  to  another  worth,  for  instance,  6,000  f.  and  borrows  that 
sum  in  return  for  an  appointed  term  of  years,  during  which  the 
fruits  of  the  garden  serve  for  interest. 

5.  Nier patta: — A  landlord  gives  to  some  individual  a  piece 
of  waste  land  for  building  or  for  planting  with  cocoa  palms,  and 
receives  no  interest  for  it  until  the  trees  are  so  high  that  a  Carnak 
sitting  on  an  elephant  can  reach  a  leaf  of  them  with  his  stick.  A 
small  sum  of  money  is  however  paid  beforehand  for  the  use  of  the 
land;  when  the  trees  have  attained  the  height  above  mentioned 
the  garden  is  taxed  according  to  its  value,  and  rent  paid  accord¬ 
ingly. 
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Revenues  of  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin.— Their  mode  of  Government.— 
Accounts  of  the  National  Assemblies  collected  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Malabar  States,  in  common  with  all  others  in  the  world, 
possess  certain  fixed  revenues  i  and  funds  for  replenshing  the  trea¬ 
sury,  and  maintaining  royal  pomp,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State; 
though  here  the  Rajah’s  incomes  are  not  very  large  or  out  of  the 
common.  Their  chief  profits  are  derived  from  their  private  es¬ 
tates,  and  the  inferior  princes  are  often  richer  than  the  reigning 
sovereign,  being  possessed  of  larger  free  and  hereditary  pro¬ 
perties. 

Merchandize  is  a  source  of  great  gain  to  monarchs  whose 
territories  are  on  the  coast,  for  which  reason  these  Malabar  Rajahs 
have  taken  so  eagerly  to  commerce.  Why,  when  the  Portuguese 
first  visited  these  coasts,  did  the  Moors  possess  much  influence 
over  the  Zamorin  ?  Because  they,  at  that  time  the  only  maritime 
traders,  procured  him  so  much  profit  that  he  feared  to  disturb 
them  by  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Ten  per  cent  is  the  duty  levied  on  all  goods  imported  into  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin  by  private  and  native  merchants,  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  derived  from  it  are  divided  between  the  Company  and  the 
Rajah.  The  latter  obtained  this  privilege  originally  from  the 
Portuguese2,  and  since  their  expulsion  the  East  India  Company 
have  confirmed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  introducing  however 
some  changes  in  the  rate  of  the  duties — the  Portuguese  having  im¬ 
posed  different  amounts  of  duty  on  different  nations,  as  appears 
from  the  following  list,  on  the  imports — 


7  per  cent  lo  the  Rajah 
3  per  cent  to  Portugal 


the  Moors  paid 


the  Benjanese  paid 


5  per  cent  to  the  Rajah 
3  per  cent  to  Portugal. 


the  Canarese 


paid 


but,  now,  these  restrictions  are  done  away  with,  all  paying  io 
per  cent.,  of  which  6  goes  to  the  Rajah  and  4  to  the  Company. 
The  duty  on  exports  is  6  per  cent. 

All  goods  imported  by  the  Company,  and  those  forwarded  by 
them  to  their  settlements  and  factories  elsewhere,  are  free.  There 

1.  Note  1,  pp.  324—349 

2.  Note  2,  pp.  349 — 35 1  C. 
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is  no  rate  of  tolls  fixed  for  the  merchandize  of  foreign  nations, 
such  as  French,  English,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  trade  at  the 
Company’s  factories.  To  the  Portuguese  alone  has  been  conceded 
by  long  custom,  permission  to  dispose  of  sweetmeats,  eatables, 
etc.,  brought  from  China,  when  they  put  in  here  on  the  passage  to 
Goa,  paying  on  these  a  duty  of  4  per  cent  to  the  Company  and'b 
per  cent  to  the  Rajah.  The  Company  and  the  Rajah  each  appoint 
an  officer  to  collect  these  dues. 

The  duty  on  native  commodities,  such  as  pepper,  which 
amounts  here  to  half  a  ducat  per  kandy,  is  paid  by  the  merchant 
who  sells  them,  and  not  by  the  Company.  The  dues  are  heavier 
in  the  south. 

There  are  certain  estates  in  Malabar,  whose  owners  ire  obliged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  1  in  recognition  of  their  proprietorship 
to  the  Rajah;  this  is  regarded  rather  as  a  free  will  offering  than 
a  tax. 

All  merchandizes  conveyed  by  inland  navigation  pay  a 
vmkara  2  or  toll  of  i  per  cent  to  the  Rajah,  the  merchants  enter¬ 
ing  the  gross  amount  of  their  cargo  at  the  junkenaars  or  custom 
houses 3  (which  are  curious  edifices,  built  on  piles  in  the  water); 
small  as  this  tax  is,  it  presses  heavily  enough  on  the  inhabitants, 
as  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  custom  houses.  All  vessels 
bearing  the  Company's  flag,  are  free  and  exempt  from  examina* 
tion,  The  duties  on  tobacco  from  Coedenatti,  Coechim,  and 
Oediampoor4  are  a  source  of  considerable  emolument  to  the 
Rajah.  The  native  tobacco  is  somewhat  raw  in  taste,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  they  understood  the  art  of 
preparing  it  as  they  do  in  Europe ;  for  here  the  leaves  are 
tied  up  in  bundles  and  sent  off  before  they  are  properly  dried* 
In  Kully  Quilon,  Porcad,  and  Quilon,  tobacco  from  Java  is  prin¬ 
cipally  used  which  is  brought  by  the  natives  in  their  annual  visits 
to  these  shores.  The  Patterys 5  who  are  employed  in  the  inland* 
conveyance  of  goods,  pay  a  fanam  in  every  kingdom  through 
which  they  travel,  for  the  packs  which  they  carry  on  their  backs, 
but  there  is  no  charge  on  those  which  are  carried  on  the  head,  so 
we  always  see  them  loaded  with  two  packs,  one  carried  on  the 
shoulder  and  the  other  on  the  head. 

All  gardens  situated  in  Carraparam6  pay  a  tenth  on  their  fruits 
to  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  who  is  the  sole  lord  ( volkomen  mectstr)  of 
the  land.  He  receives- a  smaller  proportion  in  other  places. 

1.  Note  3,  p.  35i 

2.  Note  4,  p.  351 

3.  Note  5,  pp.  351— 352 

1.  Note  6,  p.  352 

5  Note  7,  p.  3S3 

6,  Note  8,  pp,  353— 354 
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On  all  debts  discharged  under  sentence  from  the  Rajah  he  re* 
ceives  20  per  cent.  Mothers  present  an  offering  on  the  birth  of 
their  children.  He  is  the  inheritor  of  the  property  of  all,  whether 
Heathens,  Moors,  or  Jews,  who  die  without  heirs,  and  this  some¬ 
times  when  there  are  blood  relations  living.  He  receives  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  in  money  for  every  office  or  dignity  he  confers.  If  he  des¬ 
patches  any  of  his  guards  to  the  assistance  of  any  one  he  expects 
a  valuable  present  in  return.  The  visits  paid  him  by  his  subjects 
always  bring  in  something,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  on  their 
first  introductions  to  him,  or  if  they  have  any  favours  to  demand. 
The  offerings  which  they  bring,  consisting  of  stuffs,  money,  fruit, 
or  anything  else,  they  must  deposit  at  his  feet ;  and  this  custom  is 
so  universal  in  Malabar  that  if  the  natives  have  any  favour  to  ask 
of  the  Commandant,  they  always  bring  him  presents  of  pigs,  fruit 
or  poultry. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fines  paid  by  crimi* 
nals:  for  the  right  of  passing  sentence  being  vested  in  the  Rajah 
of  each  State,  they  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  the  criminals  bleed  well  in  their  purses,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  crime  which  may  not  be  expiated  by  money.1 

All  ruminating  animals,  such  as  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes,  belong 
to  the  Rajah,  as  well  as  those  that  have  five  or  six  tents- a 

All  people,  whether  of  high  or  low  caste,  who  have  trans¬ 
gressed  against  the  distinctions  of  caste3,  belong  to  the  Rajah, 
who  generally  sells  them.  No  one  may  wear  whiskers,  except 
by  his  permission,  for  which  a  fine  or  acknowledgment  must  be 
paid,  and  then  a  great  banquet  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  these 
whiskers. 

All  leases*  renewals  of  contract*  etc.,  bring  him  in  a  small 
sum*  and  all  deeds  of  gift  and  sale  must  be  renewed  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  every  new  monarch.  On  the  death  of  a  feoffee  (. Leenman ) 
his  heir  must  renew  the  deed  of  gift,  purchase  or  fief  {gift  koop 
endeen)  and  pay  foi  it. 

A  gift  for  maintenance  (gift  tot  on-derhoud)  conferred  by  the 
Rajah  on  any  one  who  subsequently  dies  without  legitimate  heirs, 
reverts  to  the  Rajah. 4 

All  the  chiefs  of  the  Mocquas,  Chegos,  Cannekaas,  etc,,  must 
pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  Rajah  for  their  dignity. S 

All  Christians,  Jews  and  Moors,  wishing  to  obtain  license  to 
use  drams  and  wind  instruments  at  their  festivities  and  merry 

U  Note  354“~3SS 

2.  Note  to,  p.  35S 

3.  Net®  ie,  p.  3SS 

4*  Note  12,  pp.  3SS^3Sd 
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makings  must  present  an  offering  when  they  demand  the  Rajah’s 
permission.  Persons  of  low  caste  must  do  the  same  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  to  wear  the  roemal  or  fillet  round  the  head^ 
gold  rings,  etc. 

It  would  seem  that  the  income  derived  from  all  these  sources 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  regal  state  handsomely,  but 
as  their  dominions  are  for  the  most  part  very  limited,  the  petty 
Rajahs  are  generally  poor#  The  greater  Rajahs  may  amass  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  the  more  as  their  expenditure  is  small. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  conducted#1  The  Rajah  is  supreme  in  those  domi 
nions  which  are  immediately  subject  to  him,  but  not  in  the  free 
inheritances  which  belong  to  the  minor  Rajahs  and  Caimals,  for 
every  one  is  sole  lord  in  his  own  territories.  They  know  little  of 
assemblies,  councils  or  parliaments.  The  Rajah  chooses  his 
favourites  at  his  pleasure,  consulting  them  in  particular  cases,  but 
generally  being  guided  solely  by  his  own  will,  unless  that  will 
should  run  entirely  counter  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  Many 
keep  near  them  a  Brahmin  to  instruct  them  in  the  fundamental 
and  long  established  laws  and  customs# 

The  only  checks  upon  their  arbitrary  power  are  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  are  however,  but  seldom  held. 
These  are  of  two  kinds:  one  assembled  under  orders  of  the 
Rajah,  the  other  by  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  people.  Many 
years  elapse  between  the  recurrence  of  these  assemblies.  Those 
summoned  by  the  Rajah  are  conducted  as  follows:  He  despatch¬ 
es  messengers,  who  by  birth  and  descent  are  entitled  to  this  office, 
in  all  directions  to  summon  the  people.  When  collected,  they 
sit  down  in  a  circle  in  the  open  air,  a  number  of  Nayars  keeping 
guard  around  them.  The  propositions  are  then  discussed  and 
measures  rejected  or  adopted  by  unanimous  silence  or  clamour. 
But  in  affairs  of  minor  importance  not  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community,  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  alone  are  summon¬ 
ed,  and  decide  upon  the  question. 

The  assemblies  collected  by  the  will  of  the  nation  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  with  more  impetuosity. 
These  are  never  held  except  in  cases  of  emergency  when  the 
Rajah  is  guilty  of  extreme  tyranny  or  gross  violatidn  of  the  law 
Then,  all  the  land  proprietors  ( landesheeren )  are  bidden  to  attend, 
and  any  one  who  dared  refuse  to  obey  the  summons  would  be 
subjected  by  the  assembly  to  the  devastation  of*  his  gardens, . 
houses,  estates,  tanks,  etc.,  and,  if  he  were  to  persist  in  his 

i  Note  14,  pp.  368— 374 
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obstinacy  would  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  his  privileges  and 
votes,  or  even  to  be  sentenced  to  banishment.  As  the  object  of 
these  assemblies  is  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Rajah,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  obstruct  their 
deliberations.  He  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  put  them  down  by 
force  of  arms,  and,  besides,  so  many  thousands  flock  to  these 
meetings  that  he  would  find  difficulty  in  so  doing  if  he  tried:  so 
he  sends  a  troop  of  lads  called  Pandera  Putte  1  with  instructions 
to  provoke  them  with  all  manner  of  annoyances,  and  to  pelt  them 
with  stones,  sand  and  dirt.  The  Nayars  on  guard  do  all  they  can 
to  keep  off  the  assailants  with  their  shields. 

If  any  one,  provoked  past  endurance,  were  to  strike  and 
hurt  one  of  these  youths,  it  would  by  their  laws  be  regarded  as  a 
crime  of  treason  (gcschondene  majestcit)  the  assembly  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  a  heavy  fine,  and  be  deprived  of  its  inviolability;  and 
the  Rajah  might  then  proceed  against  them  by  arms  ;  if  he  were 
to  fail  in  subduing  them  they  would  all  desert  their  allegiance. 
Allies  and  neighbours  do  their  best  to  remedy  all  the  mischief 
thence  ensuing,  and  endeavour  so  to  intercede  between  the  parties 
that  every  one  is  confirmed  in  his  rights. 

The  guards  ( Sch uttsman n en )  are  a  body  of  men  employed  by 
the  Rajah  in  the  defence  of  any  pagoda  or  estate  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  their  right  is  disputed.  These  guards  are  bound  to 
defend  such  places  at  risk  of  their  lives,  and  to  attack  the 
assailants,  for  whose  death  they  are  not  held  responsible.  They 
do  not  fear  death  in  the  cause,  knowing  that  the  Rajah  whom 
they  serve  is  pledged  by  the  laws  to  revenge  their  blood.  So 
powerful  is  the  love  of  revenge  in  these  nations,  that  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  it  they  are  willing  to  encounter  death  itself,  and  no 
reconciliation  can  ever  be  brought  about  until  full  satisfaction  has 
been  taken  for  the  offence. 

Thus  are  public  affairs  conducted  in  Malabar^  in  a  very 
different  way  from  our  proceedings  in  Europe,  where  each  separate 
nation  has  its  own  laws.  Meanwhile  I  pray  the  Almighty  that  he 
will  endow  you,  who  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  the 
Netherlands  Exchequer,  with  wisdom  and  trust — worthiness  in 
your  difficult  employment;  and  subscribe  myself. 


1.  Note  15,  p.  374 

2.  Note  16.  pp,  374—385 
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Of  the  coinage  of  India— Rupees,  Pagodas,  etc.,  and  their  value — Of 
the  money  current  among  the  Europeans  and  its  value— of  the  fanams,  boe- 
seroks,  and  cowries. 

Sir, — As  you  have  the  superintendence  of  the  State’s  mint, 
and  the  charge  of  that  coinage  which  is  used  for  the  service  of  the 
world-famous  Dutch  trade  as  well  as  for  replenishing  the  public 
treasury,  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  my  addressing  to  you 
in  the  present  letter  an  account  of  the  coins  used  by  the  East 
Indians. 

Their  current  money  is  of  three  kinds,  the  European  money, 
the  Heathen  and  the  Moorish;  for,  though  there  are  many  Jews 
there,  yet  as  they  possess  no  State  of  their  own,  so  neither  have 
they  any  peculiar  coinage. 

The  Moorish  pieces  which  are  used  in  trade  throughout 
India,  are  the  Rupees,  which  consist  of  gold  and  silver,  and  whole 

i  f' 

and  half  rupees.  They  are  stamped  with  letters  on  both  sides"; 
for  the  Moors  have  such  a  horror  of  all  figures  and  ftnages  that 
they  will  not  endure  even  the  likeness  of  a  beast — flowers  only  being 
admissible.  This  is  soon  discovered  by  traders,  who  consequently 
take  care  not  to  offer  them  wares  of  China  or  silk  having  patterns 
in  which  animals  are  introduced.  And  yet  I  have  seen  a  set 
of  gold  rupees,  twelve  in  number,  bearing  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac ;  together  with  a  small  gold  penny  bearing  the 
likeness  of  a  man,  and  said  to  be  a  representation  of  Mahomet, 
Nobody  could  tell  me  when  or  where  this  last  piece  was  struck  : 
but  with  regard  to  the  rupees,  it  is  well-known  that  they  were 
coined  by  order  of  a  famous  Mogul  empress,  who,  possessing 
entire  sway  over  the  mind  of  the  great  Mogul,  and  being  immo 
derately  amibitious,  desired  above  all  things  to  perpetuate  her 
name  and  glory  by  some  extraordinary  deed.  Nothing  was  more 
suitable  for  this  purpose  than  to  strike  a  new  coin  :  so  she  issued 
orders  that  throughout  all  parts  of  her  extensive  domains,  stamps 
bearing  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  should  be  prepared  under 
the  care  of  certain  of  her  faithful  servants.  She  then  exerted  all 
her  female  arts  of  cajolery  to  induce  the  monarch  to  grant  her 
absolute  sway  for  one  single  day.  This  she  obtained  under  certain 
conditions ;  and  when  the  day  arrived,  she  despatched  swift  mes* 
sengers  in  all  directions  with  orders  that  the  rupees  should  be  im 
mediately  struck,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  following  day 
when  the  emperor  resumed  his  authority,  he  sent  round  counter 
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orders,  to  prohibit  the  coinage,  break  up  the  stamps,  and  call  in 
all  the  money  that  had  already  been  struck  ;  but  the  empress  had 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  had  caused  many  thousands  of  the 
rupees  to  be  circulated  and  collected  in  cabinets,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  to  this  day  many  collectors  of  curiosities,  both 
Christians  and  Moors,  have  several  of  them  in  their  possession. 
Indeed  it  is  sometimes  doubted  whether  their  number  has  not  been 
increased  by  false  copies. 

Qf  the  rupees  in  actual  circulation,  the  common  gold  ones  are 
the  least  useful  in  trade,  and  not  always  maintain  the  same  stan¬ 
dard  value  beyond  the  Mogul  empire.  I  have  seen  them  exchanged 
here  for  7J  rix  dollars,  according  to  the  Indian  reckoning.  The 
silver  rupee,  both  half  and  whole,  is  used  in  trade  throughout  the 
Indies,  and  especially  in  the  Districts  of  Bengal  and  Surat.  The 
Bengal  coin  is  either  the  Sicca  rupee  or  the  bazaar  rupee.  Sicca 
rupees  are  of  two  sorts,  the  new  and  the  old;  both  being  good,  but 
the  old  the  most  prized.  Bazaar  rupees  are  poor,  and  are  worth  at 
least  three  stiversi  less  than  the  others,  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  Sufat  rupees  are  also  good.  They  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Sicca  rupees,  and  are  likewise  much  used  in  trade.  The  value  of  a 
rupee  is  less  than  its  current  price,  which  is  five  shillings. 2  But, 
beyond  the  Bengal  territory,  no  one  gives  more  than  four  shillings 
and  a  half  for  a  Bengal  rupee.  The  silver  of  the  rupee  is  very  fine, 
and  of  a  better  quality  than  that  of  the  ducats.  The  English 
coin  rupees  at  their  chief  place,  Madras,  but  these  are  inferior  to 
the  rupees  of  Surat.  A  rupee  is  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  in 
circumference,  but  its  thickness  is  greater. 

The  Pagoda  is  a  gold  coin  struck  by  the  heathens,  in  value 
about  equal  to  two  rix  dollars.  It  weighs  the  same  as  a  ducat, 
but  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  called  a  pagoda  because  it  bears 
the  image  of  an  idol  on  one  side  .  a  pagoda  being  the  name  for  an 
idol  temple.  The  most  valuable  are  those  bearing  the  impression 
of  three  heads.  The  pagodas  with  one  head  are  less  circulated. 
There  is  no  image  on  the  reverse,  but  an  impression  of  holes, 
resembling  the  exterior  of  a  thimble. 

I  have  seen  two  kinds  of  Japanese  coins;  the  Kobang  and  the 
Itzeboo.  There  are  half  and  whole  kobangs:  the  first  equal  to 
five  and  the  last  to  ten  rix  dollars.  Both  are  flat  oblong  pieces 
of  gold,  bearing  no  impression  save  a  kind  of  sign  in  the  middle, 
not  unlik^  that  with  which  our  Vats  are  marked.  The  other  coin, 
the  Itzeboo  is  a  small  bar,  and  is  seldom  or  tiever  used  by  tlie 
Europeans  in  trade. 

1.  A  Dutch  coin,  equal  to  about  a  penny. 

2.  A  Dutch  shilling  is  worth  about  six  stivers, 
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The  coins  which  Europeans  make  most  use  of  are  rix  dollars, 
ducatoons,  Spanish  matten  and  ducats.  The  Dutch  usually  com¬ 
pute  by  rix  dollars,  and  though  salaries  are  counted  by  gulden  in 
the  company’s  books,  they  are  generally  paid  down  by  the  first 
named  coin.  Property  also  is  taxed  by  rix  dollars,  and  they  ard 
the  medium  employed  in  private  commercial  transactions.  But  a 
rix  dollar  here  is  equivalent  to  48  stivers,  only,  instead  of  50  as  in 
Europe — hence  people  who  put  their  money  into  the  Company's 
funds  to  be  repaid  in  Holland,  make  four  per  cent  profit,  or  two 
stivers  on  every  rix  dollar. 

The  ducatoon  is  the  coin  chiefly  circulated  by  the  Company 
in  the  Indies  and  particularly  at  Batavia.  It  passes  for  thirteen 
shillings  ;  thereby  affording  the  Company  a  clear  profit  of  2J 
shillings  on  each  piece.  I  must  add  an  observation  as  to  the  re¬ 
markable  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  Company  in  their  mode  of 
paying  their  servants.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  cunning 
thriftiness  for  which  they  are  noted  all  over  the  world.  In  the 
first  place  they  pay  in  ducatoons,  which  always  pass  current  here 
for  thirteen  shillings,  instead  of  io£,  and  in  the  second  place  they 
pay  their  light  money  for  heavy,  so  that  their  servants  forgone 
gulden  receive  no  more  than  sixteen  stivers.  And,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Company  receive  their  pay  half  in 
money  and  half  in  kind,  giving  the  Company  a  profit  of  50  per 
cent,  on  Indian  goods  and  75  per  cent  on  home  commodities. 
From  all  which  it  appears  very  plainly  that  a  soldier  whose  pay 
is  nine  gulden  only  costs  his  employers  four. 

This  however  does'not  alienate  people  from  their  service,  for  so 
artfully  have  they  managed  the  whole  concern  that  their  officers* 
instead  of  feeling  injured,  are,  on  the  contrary,  well  pleased  with 
the  treatment  they  receive.  They  are  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
every  month,  so  that  no  one  is  kept  waiting,  a  punctuality  which 
distinguishes  the  Dutch  above  all  other  Europeans  in  India. 
Moreover  they  give  their  servants  a  monthly  allowance  for  board, 
varying  according  to  their  rank,  and  other  compositions  of  like 
kind.  A  soldier  receives  about  four  shillings  monthly,  and  rice 
sufficient  for  his  consumption.  An  inferior  merchant  has  four  rix 
dollars,  chaplains  and  upper  merchants  io£  rix  dollars,  and 
also  a  house  or  lodging.  At  Batavia  a  permanent  chaplain  re¬ 
ceives  twelve  rix  dollars  per  month  to  provide  lodgings,  a  pile 
{tfapel)  of  firewood,  two  quarts  {Kan)  of  Lisbon  wine,  four  quarts 
of  Dutch  vinegar,  six  lbs.  of  cheese,  twelve  quarts  of  sack, 
twenty- four  lbs.  of  Dutch  butter,  and  other  articles  besides.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  other  places,  where,  in  lieu  of  money,  they 
receive  a  house,  seven  quarts  of  wine,  four  lbs.  of  cheese,  one  lb. 
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of  spices,  consisting  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace  and  nutmeg  (for 
the  Company  give  or  sell  these  articles,  mixed,  to  their  officers 
in  order  to  prevent  private  trade  in  them)  one  quart  of  lisbon  oil, 
eight  quarts  of  cocoanut  oil  for  their  lamps,  half  a  pile  of  wood, 
and  drinking  water.  If  to  all  this  we  add  the  io  £  rix  dollar 
for  board,  I  cannot  see  that  our  chaplains  have  any  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  Further  to  obviate  all  discontent,  the  Company  empower 
their  servants  to  send  over  their  accounts,  signed  by  the  Director- 
General,  to  Europe,  where  they  may  receive  their  whole  salaries 
without  any  reduction  ;  but  as  this  course  is  attended  with  peril, 
and  persons  at  distant  stations  would  have  a  long  time  to  wait 
for  their  money,  they  prefer  receiving  their  salaries  with  the 
before  mentioned  loss. 

The  Spanish  matten,  which  are  here  reckoned  worth  io  shill¬ 
ings,  come  from  the  Manilla  or  Philippine  Islands,  the  Spaniards 
bringing  them  to  Batavia  for  the  purchase  of  linen  and  cinnamon, 
to  be  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  The  Company  make  con¬ 
siderable  profit  on  this  trade. 

Ducats  are  also  much  used  in  the  Persians’  commerce,  that 
nation  circulating  them  in  their  payments  to  our  Company.  The 
Venetion  ducats  are  the  most  valuable.  The  King  of  Persia  re¬ 
ceives  heavy  duties  on  the  ducats,  which  the  Company  also  are 
bound  to  pay.  Consequently  the  price  of  the  ducat  is  higher 
here  than  elsewhere ,  and  as  the  Persians  sell  no  great  amount  of 
goods  to  the  Company,  the  latter  are  bound  to  receive  the  ducat 
at  the  fixed  price,  which  rises  as  high  as  nineteen  shillings, 
though  more  usually  it  is  18  or  i8£.  At  Tutecoryn  they  are 
valued  at  20  shillings.  The  settlements  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon 
are  generally  provided  with  these  ducats,  the  pepper  trade  being 
always  carried  on  with  that  coin,  at  a  firm  price  of  18  s.  the  ducat. 

But  now  to  describe  our  Malabar  specie.  It  has  a  good  deal 
of  variety,  on  account  of  the  number  of  monarchs  who  possess 
the  right  of  coinage1.  The  gold  and  silver  pieces  are  generally 
called  fanams,  those  of  copper  or  lead,  Boeserokken.  They 
differ  greatly  in  value  in  different  places.  A  fanam  of  Calicut  is 
worth  one  shilling,  a  fanam  of  Quilon  two  skillings  and  a  half  ; 
while  those  of  Cochin  are  four  to  the  shilling.  It  is  my  intention 
at  present  to  describe  only  the  Cochin  mint,  as  being  that  in 
which  the  East  India  Company  is  concerned. 

The  Boeserokken  are  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin  melted 
together  and  bearing  on  the  one  side  the  arms  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  on  the  other  a  figure  resembling  a  harp.  They  are 

1.  Note  1,  pp.  405—416, 
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smelted  in  moulds,  several  being  stuck  together  at  the  side,  and 
then  cut  separate.  Sixty  of  them  are  equivalent  to  a  Cochin 
fanam  or  one  stiver  and  a  half,  so  that  if  a  man  were  to  reckon 
his  capital  in  this  coin  he  woujd  find  himself  the  possessor  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  Cochin  fanams  are  the  com¬ 
mon  money  of  that  kingdom,  made  use  of  both  by  the  merchants 
and  by  the  East  India  Company  which  pays  its  servants’  salaries 
in  this  coin.  The  right  of  coining  fanams  appertains  to  the 
King  of  Cochin  as  supreme  authority  in  -  the  country  :  but  these 
monarchs  are  apt  to  be  defrauded  by  those  whom  they  appoint  to 
strike  the  coins,  and  the  metal  has  been  found  to  be  adulterated 
both  in  the  assay  and  composition  of  the  metal  ;  consequently  the 
Company  have  persuaded  the  king  to  allow  the  coinage  to  take 
place  within  the  city,  reserving  to  himself  the  appointment  of  the 
Mint  masters,  and  having  his  own  mark  stamped  upon  the  coin,  but 
placing  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dutch  Commandant  who 
sends  Commissioners  to  watch  the  striking,  mixing,  and  assaying 
of  the  fanams  and  to  see  that  they  have  their  due  weight  and 
value.  There  is  always  a  deduction  of  4  per  cent;  two  for  the 
king  and  two  for  the  master  of  the  mint,  who  pays  all  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  coinage.  These  fanams  are  composed  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  10  lb.  of  the  metal  being  made  up  of 
1  lb.  of  fine  gold  of  the  highest  test,  4^  lb.  of  fine  silver,  and 
4&  lb.  of  fine  Japan  copper.  This  mixture  being  melted  down  is 
then  moulded  into  little  balls  of  the  proper  weight,  and  beaten 
flat  with  a  stamp  having  certain  Malabar  characters  on  either 
side.  The  coin  is  small,  and  very  inconvenient  to  handle.  The 
East  India  Company  derive  a  profit  from  this  coinage,  as  supply¬ 
ing  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  material  :  but  this  is  not  their 
only  gain  ;  for  the  present  Commandant  has  discovered  that  the 
loss  which  always  takes  place  in  the  smelting  of  the  mixed  metal 
and  from  which  the  old  Mint  masters  made  their  profit,  is 
not  a  loss  upon  the  gold  and  silver,  but  upon  the  copper,  and 
has  to  be  made  good  by  the  addition  of  so  much  copper  only. 

Finally,  I  must  speak  of  a  kind  of  money  cowries,  used  not 
only  in  Bengal,  but  also  exported  in  quantities  to  the  West 
Indies.  These  cowries  are  small  shells  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Maidive  Islands.  They  are  distinguished  into  the  coloured 
cowries,  which  are  those  least  priced,  and  the  white  cowries 
which  are  used  instead  of  money  in  the  aforesaid  countries. 
The  Hindoos  in  Bengal  go  about  with  bags  full  of  cowries 
to  purchase  their  daily  necessaries  :  and  the  Europeans 
make  their  slaves  carry  them  behind  them,  and  use  them 
on  all  occasions.  From  this  we  perceive  that  they  may  be 
made  the  means  of  a  profitable  trade,  and  indeed  several 
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English  private  ships  visit  the  islands  to  buy  them.  It  is  a 
dangerous  voyage  however,  both  on  account  of  the  adjacent 
deep  and  of  the  climate,  which  is  often  fatal  to  foreigners.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  wretched  race,  owing  to  the  islands  being  small 
and  frequently  under  water,  and  so  barren  that  they  afford  scarcely 
anything  but  cocoanuts,  which,  together  with  a  few  fish,  are  the 
only  sustenance  to  be  procured.  The  boats  of  these  people  come 
annually  to  Cochin,  bringing  cowries  for  the  Company,  a  few  co¬ 
coanuts,  and  some  dried  fish  which  look  like  bits  of  wood,  and  are 
equally  hard.  In  return  for  these  commodities  they  take  rice,  the 
value  of  each  cargo  not  amounting  to  more  than  300  or  400  rix 
dollars.  Their  boats  are  ctrangely  fashioned.  The  bottoms  are 
ma;|e  of  wood,  but  without  nails,  being  fastened  together  by 
wooden  bars.  A  foot  above  water  they  are  woven  of  reeds  or  straw, 
for  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  it  is;  and  their  anchors  are  pieces  of 
wood:  so  that  how  they  manage  to  cross  the  sea  is  a  marvel. 
However  they  only  sail  in  the  fine  season,  when  storms  never 
occur. 

The  natives  of  the  Maidive  Islands  are  blacker  than  the 
Malabars,  and  of  a  good  height.  Their  religion  is  the  Mahometan. 
You  may  imagine  the  power  of  their  monarch  when  I  tell  you  that, 
at  the  annual  voyage  of  his  ships,  he  sends  a  royal  present  to  the 
Commandant  of  Malabar,  which  is  brought  with  all  due  ceremony 
into  the  city  upon  a  silver  salver  lent  for  the  occasion,  and  con¬ 
sists  generally  of  two  small  mats,  worth  scarcely  two  shillings! 

Cowries  being  the  principal  wealth  of  these  islands,  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  how  they  are  collected.  The  natives  take 
branches  of  the  cocoanut  tree  on  which  they  fasten  stones  to 
make  them  sink  to  the  bottom.  These  they  leave  lying  in  rows 
from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  in  the  sea,  round  the  island.  At  the 
end  of  some  days  they  go  out  in  their  canoes,  and  taking  up  these 
branches  gently,  find  their  leaves  covered  on  all  sides  \yith  cowries 
which  they  shake  off  into  their  boats.  They  are  then  thrown  into 
heaps  and  left  to  decay,  till  they  are  thoroughly  dried  and  purified 
from  animal  matter,  after  which  they  are  polished  and  either  sold 
to  the  merchants  who  come  for  them,  or  carried  by  the  natives  to 
Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

Here  you  have  a  brief  account  of  the  money  to  be  folind  in 
India.  There  are  many  other  kinds  besides,  current  in  particular 
provinces,  but  those  I  have  mentioned  are  the  most  used  in  com¬ 
merce,  particularly  in  commerce  with  Europeans,  Having  thus 
fulfilled  my  promise,  I  will  here  conclude,  etc. 
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Ecclesiastical  and  temporal  grandees  in  Malabar— Customary  salutations 
between  .the  higher  and  lower  orders  in  their  daily  intercourse ;  and  their 
modes  of  shewing  respect. 

I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  my  writing  you  a  letter  on 
“miscellaneous  topics”,  tending  to  a  more  full  acquaintance  with 
the  affairs  of  Malabar..  First,  I  will  mention  the  magnates  of 
this  country,  who  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Temporal  grandees. 

The  Malabar  Brahmans,  or  Namboories  as  they  are  called,  in 
some  cases  exert  secular  authority c,  being  the  possessors  of  certain 
domains,  with  Nairs  or  soldiers  in  their  service,  and  the  power  of 
capital  punishment  over  their  subjects ;  being  amenable  to  no 
superior  sovereign  or  rajah.  They  have  also  the  patronage  of  all 
offices  and  dignities  within  their  territories,  so  that  in  this  respect 
also,  they  are  independent  in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  the 
German  bishops,  only  that  their  dignity  is  hereditary,  whereas 
that  of  the  German  bishop  is  electoral. 

The  Namboories  are  also  sometimes  lords  over  certain 
territories,  exercising  the  right  of  making  war.  The  four  prin¬ 
cipal  Namboories ±  are  those  of  Eincour,  Manacaloa,  Poenetoer, 
and  Ella  Enganare,  who  are  very  powerful.  The  Namboories 
are*  neither  spiritual  nor  temporal  sovereigns,  but  may  be  called 
half  spiritual,  half  temporal.  In  order  to  understand  this,  we 
must  remark  that  in  the  old  times  of  Cheramperoumal,  when 
that  monarch  had  reigned  twelve  years,  many  people  wished  to 
summon  a  new  emperor  from  Hindustan  to  fill  his  place,  whilst 
others  were  desirous  to  keep  him  in  power,  on  account  of  his  sage 
government.  Now,  the  first  party,  having  introduced  their  new 
emperor  into  the  country,  some  Brahmans  of  the  other  side  went 
to  meet  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and  brought  it  to  Cheramperoumal, 
who  was  then  at  Telepale  near  Amkoer.  In  consequence  of  this 
deed  they  lost  caste,  indeed,  but  Cheramperoumal  to  shew  his 
gratitude  made  them  Namboories  and  gave  them  the  lands  of 
Telepale3  for  a  perpetual  possession. 

The  Caimals^  are  temporal  potentates,  also  possessing  the 
right  of  making  war.  Some  of  them  are  subject  to  the  princes  in 
whose  territories  they  are  situated;  but  others  are  independent : 
the  difference  depends  on  the  privileges  they  Received  in  ancient 

1.  Notei.pp.  417—418. 

2.  Note  2,  p.  418. 

Note  3,pp.  418—421*  A  Note  on  the  Nampadiei, 

3.  Note  4,  pp.  421—422. 

4.  Notes,  p.422. 
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times.  The  Malabars  say  that  there  are  fifty  Caimals  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Cochin. 

The  Rasidoors  are  lords  who  have  been  raised  by  the  Rajahs 
to  certain  commands  over  the  army  or  country.  In  many  places 
they  are  appointed  to  govern  a  district  or  town  in  the  name  of  the 
prince.  Besides  these,  there  is  another  class,  namely  the  Menons , 
that  is  to  say  scribes,  whose  office  it  is  to  write  the  letters  of  their 
Rajahs  and  great  people  with  an  iron  style  on  the  oias 1 2 3 4 5 6  or  leaves 
of  cocoanut  trees,  to  record  public  affairs,  to  make  out  business 
letters,  and  also  to  tie  up  and  seal  the  Prince’s  letters,  which  may 
not  be  done  by  common  persons.  These  Menons  rise  indeed  to 
higher  dignities,  sometimes  even  becoming  captains  and  chiefs  of 
the  army,  when  they  acquire  the  title  of  Menon  Mare ?  The 
GoerypsS  (who  are  the  fencing  masters)  are  likewise  held 
in  great  esteem,  some  Princes  and  Rajahs  bear  this  title,  as  for 
instance,  the  Goeryp  of  Travancore.4 

And  now  to  another  subject.  I  will  here  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  lower  classes  shew  respect  to  the  higher  and  some 
other  of  their  customary  gestures,  in  whifch  their  manners  bear  a 
marked  difference  from  those  of  the  Europeans.  While  with  us  a 
shake  of  the  head  is  a  sign  of  refusal  or  denial,  with  the  Malabars 
on  the  contrary  to  incline  the  head  from  side  to  side  signifies 
affirmation  and  satisfaction.  5  A  negative  they  express  by  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers. 

No  greater  affront  can  be  shown  to  a  Malabar  than  by 
striking  him  with  the  stalk 6  on  which  a  cocoanut  grows.  A  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  this  occurred  not  long  ago.  A  Quilon-Kara 
(as  the  black  Christians  of  Quilon  are  called),  going  to  the  house 
of  a  Chego  to  tap  toddy,  hard  words  happened  to  pass  between 
him  and  the  Chego’s  mother,  and  the  Quilon-Kara,  waxing  im¬ 
patient,  struck  the  woman  with  one  of  the  aforesaid  stalks.  She 
related  the  affront  to  her  son  who  was  not  present  on  the  occasion 
and  he  immediately  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  the  Quilon-Kara, 

1.  Note  6,  pp.  422 — 425. 

“  They  write  on  the  leaves  of  wild  cocoa  trees,  cut  of  the  breadth 
Of  two  inches,  and  two  hands  long:  of  these  they  lay  together  as  many  as 
they  think  fit,  and  put  a  small  stick  through  them  on  the  top,  which  done 
they  fasten  the  stick  or  both  ends  to  the  leaves  with  packthread:— each  of 
these  leaves  is  called  ola”.  From  John  Menhoff’s  Remarkable  Voyages  and 
Travels  into  the  best  provinces  of  the  West  and  East  Indies , 

2.  Note  7,  pp.  425—426. 

3.  Note  8,  p.  426. 

4.  Note  9,  p.  426. 

5.  Note  io,  p.  426, 

6.  Note  11,  p.  426. 
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The  latter  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  fled  to 
Quilon,  thinking  that  the  affair  would  be  forgotten  in  time,  but  on 
his  return,  after  seven  months,  the  Chego  discovered  and  murdered 
him,  and  then  took  flight  and  escaped  punishment. 

The  modes  of  salutation1  differ  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
parties.  When  a  subject  meets  a  Caimal  Ragiadoor  or  any  other 
grandee  belonging  to  the  Court,  he  lowers  his  sword  placing  it 
with  its  point  to  the  ground;  or  if  he  has  no  sword  takes  off  his 
head  dress.  Before  Rajahs  or  Princes  they  must  perform  a  peculiar 
mode  of  salutation.  They  re-cover  their  heads  and  joining  the 
palms  of  their  hands  raise  them  to  the  forehead,  then  separate 
them  and  then  open  and  close  their  fists  thrice  before  their  heads. 
The  Princes  must  make  the  same  obeisance  to  the  Rajah  as  first 
Prince,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  uncover  their  heads.  The 
petty  Rajahs,  subordinate  to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  (those  of 
Mangatti,  Porcad,  &c.)  must  thus  show  their  respect  to  him,  and 
they  must  remove  their  upper  garment  in  his  presence  and  remain 
bare  shouldered  till  lie  gives  them  permission  to  resume  it.  The 
Princes  of  Porcad  and  Paroer,  being  Brahmans,  have  alone  the 
privilege  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 
The  former  of  these,  who  is  superior  both  in  sanctity  and  rank, 
may  sit  on  the  same  couch  with  the  Rajah  who  takes  his  hand 
and  places  it  in  his  bosom.  There  is  also  a  high  seat  prepared 
for  him  by  the  side  of  the  Rajah  when  he  visits  him.  These 
visitations  are  very  expensive  to  the  Rajah,  who  has  to  provide 
food  for  the  princes  and  their  retinues,  amounting  to  more  than 
ioo  individuals,  the  whole  time  they  last  or  to  give  money  in 
place  of  food. 

The  women  make  the  same  obeisances  as  the  men,  letting 
fall  their  veils  or  coverings  and  folding  their  arms  in  front.  If 
the  Queen  mother  is  older  than  the  Rajah,  on  his  first  visit  to 
her  after  his  accession,  he  must  bend  his  head  down  to  the 
ground,  and  lay  both  his  hands  joined  together  on  his  head, 
which  is  the  highest  mark  of  respect.  If  the  Queen  mother  or 
the  eldest  Princess  of  the  Royal  family  is  younger  than  the  Raja 
she  must  perform  the  same  reverence  to  him. 

The  ordinary  grandees  and  others  salute  each  other  by  an 
inclination  of  the  head  on  one  side:  sometimes  the  common  people 
fall  on  one  knee  before  the  Rajah,  and  join  their  hands  over 
their  heads.  Others  embrace  each  other  with  one  or  both  arms. 
Subjects  on  their  first  introduction  to  the  Rajah  lay  presents 
at  his  feet,  as  a  token  of  respect.  The  Rajah  rewards2  a  grandee 
or  general  who  has  done  any  special  service  by  the  gift  of  a 
l.  Note  12,  pp.  426 — 428. 
z  Note  13,  pp.  428—429. 
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somereelt  palanquin  (a  somereel  in  the  Portuguese  language 
means  a  sun  screen  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa  tree  or 
palmyra  fastened  in  a  slight  wooden  frame),  or,  a  gold  bracelet 
or  ear-rings.  These  gifts,  though  themselves  of  little  value,  are 
regarded  as  marks  of  great  honour. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  in  some  respects  ranks  higher1,  and 
possesses  morq,  privileges  than  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore,  Colastri 
and  the  Zamorin.  Thus,  if  these  four  Princes  travelling  together 
were  to  approach  the  house  of  a  Pulleah,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin 
must  be  the  first  to  enter  ;  and  so  if  they  were  to  bathe  to. 
gether  no  one  must  enter  the  water  until  he  has  first  set  foot  in 
it,  after  which  they  must  all  imitate  his  proceedings.  If  a  Nair 
lose  caste  in  any  kingdom,  no  one  has  power  to  restore  him, 
except  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  who  presents  him  with  a  guide  or 
vessel  of  water  to  drink.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is  privileged 
to  approach  equally  near  to  the  Rajah.  A  Chego  must  keep  a 
distance2  of  30  paces,  a  Nayar  may  come  near  but  may  not  touch 
him  :  but  a  Pulleah  may  never  be  seen  in  the  place,  where  he  is, 
while  the  Brahmans  have  free  access  and  hav.e  the  privilege  of 
preparing  every  thing,  even  to  his  food,  for  him. 

When  the  Zamorin  writes  to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  or  any  of 
the  superior  Princes  to  each  other,  the  letter's  must  be  addressed 
not  to  the  Prince,  but  to  the  chief  Rasidoor,  who  in  Cochin 
is  called  the  Naicoviti,  and  the  chief  Rasidoor  of  the  Zamorin  is 
called  The  Mangatatja.  If  a  Nair  brings  a  letter  from  his  Rajah 
to  another,  or  to  the  Commandant,  he  must  prostrate  himself 
thrice  in  token  of  reverence;  a  Brahman  or  Pattari  is  exempt  from 
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this  ceremony.  When  the  Rajah  is  employed  in  religious  offices 
no  one  may  speak  to  him4,  not  even  a  Brahman  /  but  if  any  very 
important  circumstance  occurs  which  demands  his  attention,  he 
must  be  informed  of  it  by  certain  signs  on  the  fingers  . 

And  now  having  told  you  so  much  of  manners  of  the  Mala- 
bars  in  their  intercourse  together,  perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear 
how  they  conduct  themselves  in  their  dealings  with  the  Europeans. 
In  the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  there  was  a  quarrel  between  their 
soldiers  and  the  Nairs  about  the  right  of  way  in  their  casual 
meetings.  The  dispute  ran  so  high  (according  to  the  Portuguese) 
that  at  last  it  was  agreed  between  the  Rajah  and  the  Portuguese 
General-in-Chief  that  it  should  be  settled  by  a  duel  between  a 

1.  Note  14,  p.  429. 

2.  Note  15,  p.  429; 

A  Footnote  on  Malabar  Untouchability  on  pp  429 — 434; 

Note  16,  a  note  on  the  manner  of  eating,  pp.  430 — 435. 

3.  Note  17,  pp.  436—437. 

4.  Note  18,  pp.  437“”4$8. 
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member  of  each  party,  and  that  the  conqueror  should  win  the 
right  for  his  associates.  For  this  purpose  the  Rajah  selected  his 
most  able  fencing  master,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  use  of  sword 
and  shield.  The  Portuguese  also  made  choice  of  the  bravest  of  his 
army  for  his  champion,  but  dressed  him  in  common  sailor’s 
clothes,  so  that  if  he  were  to  lose,  the  disgrace  might  not  fall  on 
the  army  ;  however  he  prostrated  his  adversary  three  times  and 
the  Rajah,  unconscious  of  the  deception,  was  very  much  surprised 
that  a  common  sailor  should  display  such  dexterity.  Since  this 
time,  the  Nairs  have  always  conceded  the  right  of  way  to  the 
Europeans,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  in  my  time,  when  they 
have  disputed  that  right  with  our  soldiers,  who  resisted  their 
incivility  so  valiantly  that  they  have  not  had  courage  to  repeat 
it. 

When  a  Rajah  visits  the  town,  the  Commandant  receives  him 
at  his  residence  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  leads  him  up  by  the 
right  hand.  If  a  Prince  comes  10  visit  him,  he  is  received  on 
the  steps;  a  Caimal  or  other  grandee,  the  Commandant  receives  in 
the  hall,  where  he  makes  him  take  a  seat.  At  their  first  entrance 
into  the  town,  the  Rajahs  are  conducted  from  the  gate  by  two 
members  of  the  political  council,  with  the  attendance  of  armed 
troops.  One  member  of  the  council  and  the  chief  interpreter 
perform  this  office  for  an  inferior  prince.  They  are  conducted 
out  of  the  town  in  the  same  manner,  the  prince  walks  in  the 
middle,  or  on  the  right  hand  of  his  conductor.  They  are  also 
saluted  with  artillery,  the  number  of  discharges  being  proportioned 
to  their  rank.  For  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  eleven  salutes  are 
fired,  for  the  other  Rajahs  of  the  kingdom  nine,  for  the  petty 
Rajahs  seven,  and  for  other  members  of  the  Royal  families,  five 
or  three. 

When  the  Commandant  goes  to  Court,  he  is  received  by  the 
Rajah  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  unless  that  Prince  is  in  mourning, 
in  which  case  the  office  is  performed  by  the  second  Prince,  or  any 
other  who  may  happen  to  be  at  Court.  When  deputies  from  the 
political  council  go  to  Court,  they  are  accompanied  by  two  servants, 
and  may  sit  down  with  their  heads  covered ;  but  the  chief  inter¬ 
preter  must  stand  uncovered. 

When  a  new  Commandant  and  Rajah  meet  for  the  first  time, 
presents1  are  exchanged  between  them,  the  Commandant  present¬ 
ing  gifts  prepared  by  the  Company  for  the  purpose,  while  the 
Rajah  loads  him  with  gold  chains  and  bracelets,  and  presents  are 
distributed  among  his  suite  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  The 
Rajahs  fasten  these  bracelets  with  their  own  hands  on  the  arms  of 
those  to  whom  they  present  them,  which,  as  they  are  rather  small, 
i.  Note  19 ,  pp,  433  -439. 
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often  occasions  pain,  as  I  know  by  experience.  Some  of  the  brace¬ 
lets  are  plain,  others  chased.  The  Company’s  gifts  consist  of 
stuffs,  sugar,  rosewater,  spices,  etc.  But  as  the  Rajahs  generally 
sell  them  under  their  real  value,  they  would  be  better  pleased  if 
money  was  given  them  instead,  as  they  deem  it  no  disgrace  to 
receive  pecuniary  gifts. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Customs  and  luxuries  of  the  women  in  Malabar.  Management  of 
the  children.  Weddings,  etc. 

Dear  And  Honoured  Mother, 

Though  it  might  seem  hardly  consistent  with  my  respect  for 
you  to  descend  to  a  minute  description  of  the  costume,  habits, 
etc.,  of  the  women  of  this  country,  yet  since  you  have  asked  for 
it,  I  will  devote  this  letter  to  satisfying  your  curiosity. 

The  people  here  are  of  a  different  colour  from  those  at  home, 
for  the  natives  are  either  black,  brown,  or  of  a  light  tawny  colour, 
and  the  Europeans  themselves  soon  lose  their  beauty  and  become 
pallid,  a  fresh  bright  colour  being  never  seen,  because  the  deli¬ 
cate  veins  of  the  epidermis  which  give  the  rosy  tint,  are  here  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  women,  however,  are  not  de¬ 
terred  from  seeking  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  by  the  outward  adorn¬ 
ment  of  costly  apparel.  There  is  not  one  of  any  fortune  who  does 
not  own  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  chests  full  of  robes,  made  of 
silk  or  some  other  valuable  material,  for  it  would  be  a  disgrace  in 
their  eyes  to  wear  the  same  dress  two  or  three  days  in  succession. 
Their  necks  are  adorned  with  necklaces  of  diamonds,  their  ears 
with  ear-rings,  and  their  fingers  with  rings  of  the  same  precious 
stones.  Pearls  are  very  common  with  them,  and  gold  chains  are 
worn  by  the  wives  and  children  of  tradesmen  and  soldiers.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  say  that  this  is  a  shocking  luxury,  and  ask  what  is 
the  use  of  all  these  clothes?  But  what  would  you  say  were  they 
to  remind  you  that  many  Dutch  and  Frisian  women  fill  their 
chests  with  linen  which  is  never  used,  but  is  kept  carefully  locked 
up,  and  never  sees  day-light  except  when  it  is  grown  so  yellow 
with  age  that  it  must  needs  be  washed? 

In  Cochin,  the  women  go  generally  on  foot,  but  at  Batavia, 
people  of  even  ordinary  degree  are  often  carried  in  sedans  by  their 
slaves,  whilst  the  rich  travel  in  coaches,  and  these  are  so  common 
there  that  my  own  tailor  rode  in  a  calash.  When  the  ladies  go 
out  to  walk,  it  is  generally  by  moon-light,  and  they  are  followed 
by  a  troop  of  slaves,  male  and  female.  India  is  certainly  a 
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luxurious  country  for  women:  for  no  sooner  does  any  servant  girl 
arrive  from  home  in  Batavia  than  she  becomes  a  lady,  marries  a 
man  with  money,  and  is  immediately  surrounded  by  slaves  who 
run  hither  and  thither  at  her  command.  Even  the  women  who 
are  supported  by  charitable  funds  would  be  ashamed  to  go  out 
without  a  slave.  All  persons  of  any  pretension  carry  a  parasol 
over  the  head,  to  ward  off  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  no  woman 
would  like  to  be  seen  without  a  slave  to  hold  it.  The  universal 
pleasure,  both  of  men  and  women,  is  betel  chewing,  and  when  the 
women  visit  each  other,  a  large  silver  dish  of  betel  is  brought  out, 
with  silver  boxes  and  cups,  in  which  the  betel  leaves  are  laid, 
with  areca  and  lime.  Cardamoms,  ketchup,  gambier  and  other 
condiments  are  often  added  to  give  the  mixture  a  flavour.  With 
persons  of  any  rank,  all  this  service  must  be  of  silver,  indeed  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  place  their  wine  glasses  upon  any  but  rsilver 
salvers:  the  glasses  are  then  filled  with  wine,  and  handed  round 
to  the  company  by  a  slave.  Perhaps  you  will  object  to  such  pomp 
and  luxury,  but  custom  is  second  nature,  and  it  is  not  the  pos¬ 
session  and  use  of  such  things,  but  their  abuse,  that  signifies  any 
thing.  None  but  fools  would  feel  any  pride  in  them;  as  for  my¬ 
self,  I  am  indifferent  whether  I  have  them  or  not. 

The  native  women  of  European  race  are  all  dressed  like  the 
Dutch;,  but  the  mixed  or  half-white  races  have  a  totally  different 
costume.  They  wear  a  vest  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  with¬ 
out  sleeves  and  open  in  front:  over  this,  a  jacket  of  fine  linen,  des¬ 
cending  below  the  waste,  wide  in  the  body  and  tight  in  the 
sleeves.  Round  the  lower  part  of  the  body  they  twist  cloths  of 
various  colours,  and  fasten  them  with  pins  in  front.  They  wear 
also  stockings  and  slippery,  and  hang  a  folded  cloth  over  their 
shoulders,  about  a  hand  breadth  in  width,  hanging  down  half  way 
back  and  front.  This  garment  they  call  a  tokes\  it  is  frequently 
made  of  fine  stuff  edged  with  gold.  They  wear  no  covering 
on  their  heads,  and  their  hair  is  not  plaited,  but  is  done  up  in  a 
stiff  knot  ornamented  with  gold  hair  pins  sometimes  set  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  They  wear  ear  rings  and  finger  rings  like  our 
women. 

I  must  add  a  word  about  the  management  of  Ihe  children, 
which  differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  customs  of  our  country. 
They  do  not  swaddle  their  infants  in  the  way  we  do;  and  indeed 
the  swaddling  cloth  is  never  used  here,  loose  wrappers  only  being 
used.  This  custom  merits  approval,  not  only  because  the  heat 
renders  swaddling  inappropriate  to  this  climate,  but  because  it  is 
in  itself  a  more  healthy  plan.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  few  men 
of  dwarfish  stature  are  found  in  India,  whereas  they  abound  in 
Europe,  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  same  system  and  the  greater 
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coolness  and  cleanliness  it  induces,  that  the  infants  here  know 
nothing  of  convulsions,  which  affect  nearly  all  our  children,  more 
or  less.  They  are  careful  to  wash  themselves  and  their  children 
very  often  ;  and  they  laugh  at  our  Dutch  and  Frieslanders,  whose 
cleanliness  is  expended  on  their  houses  only  :  but  I  would  ven¬ 
ture  a  wager,  that  if  they  could  but  once  feel  the  cold  of  our  win¬ 
ters,  they  would  not  think  washing  so  indispensable. 

And  now  I  will  say  something  about  their  betrothals  and  mar¬ 
riages.  In  Batavia,  these  ceremonies  are  accompanied  with  what 
may  truly  be  called  princely  pomp  and  expenditure.  So  extravagant 
is  the  outlay  for  carriages  adorned  with  ribbons,  for  thrones,  wed¬ 
ding  fees  and  other  accessories,  that  many  incur  ruin  in  conse¬ 
quence.  A  wedding  which  costs  only  800  rix  dollars  besides  clothes 
and  ornaments,  is  considered  quite  shabby.  Here  it  is  even  more 
expensive:  so  much  so,  that  a  wedding  among  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  would  often  put  to  shame  a  like  ceremony  among  our 
grandees  at  home.  At  the  betrothal,  the  youthful  pair  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  two  couples  as  witnesses,  who  march  behind  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  in  a  stately  manner.  Then  follow  a  young  man 
and  maiden  bearing  the  crown,  which  they  place  upon  the  bride's 
head  and  then  another  couple,  carrying  herbs,  which  they  scatter 
over  the  betrothed  pair,  A  feast  is  given,  accompanied  with 
music  and  for  the  two  Sundays  after  the  betrothal,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  must  be  visited  by  all  the  persons  invited.  A  crown 
is  suspended  before  the  door  of  the  bridegroom  to  betoken  his 
situation*,  and  in  the  bride’s  house  a  throne  is  set  up,  over  which 
hangs  another  crown;  and  here  the  young  pair  are  to  sit  when  they 
are  married.  On  the  evening  before  the  wedding,  the  bridegroom’s 
crown  is  carried  through  the  streets  on  the  points  of  two  swords,  a 
man  carrying  a  naked  sword  in  front  :  musicians  follow,  together 
with  young  men  bearing  torches.  When  they  have  finished  their 
procession  through  the  street,  they  bring  the  crown  to  the  bride's 
door,  where  it  hangs  till  the  next  day.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  accompanied  by  their  young  friends 
proceed  to  the  church,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  ceremony, 
two  soldiers,  who  with  others  are  keeping  guard  in  the  church, 
stand  at  the  door  to  present  them  with  fire  arms  adorned  with 
flowers,  for  which  they  receive  presents  in  return.  Outside  the 
door  stand  the  crown-man  and  crown-maiden,  who  fasten  a 
small  crown  with  a  pin  on  the  bride’s  head.  They  are  met  on 
their  way  home  by  the  herb-man  and  maiden,  who  carry  baskets 
of  herbs  and  ornaments  made  of  coloured  paper,  and  strew  them 
before  the  steps  of  the  advancing  pair.  Seated  on  her  throne, 
with  a  brides-maid  on  each  side,  the  bride  then  receives  the 
congratulations  of  the  company.  The  rest  of  the  night  is  spent 
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in  music,  dancing  and  feasting  :  and  as  soon  as  the  bridal  dance 
is  over  in  which  all  the  company  join,  the  bride  is  conducted  to 
an  elegantly  adorned  chamber,  and  the  guests  depart. 

The  women  marry  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  are  to 
be  seen  sitting  with  babies  on  their  knees  at  an  age  when  in  our 
country  they  would  be  playing  and  running  about  with  children. 
A  girl  is  considered  marriageable  when  she  has  attained  her  13th 
year  and  then  all  the  suitprs  begin  to  flock  around  her.  As  she 
attains  womanhood  earlier,  so  her  bloom  is  proportionably 
sooner  over  than  in  our  country. 

Such,  dear  mother,  is  a  description  of  the  women  in  India. 
I  trust  that  God  will  support  you,  who  have  given  birth  to  eight 
children,  in  your  advancing  years.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  heart 
is  always  filled  with  true  affection  towards  you  and  with  all  ten¬ 
derness  I  subscribe  myself,  &c. 


LETTER  XV. 

An  account  of  the  Topasses,  their  religious  ceremonies,  Priests,  and 
Customs. 

There  are  a  certain  Christian  people  to  be  found  in  this 
country  of  Malabar,  and  throughout  the  extensive  coasts  of  India 
called  Topassesi,  who  cannot  be  reckoned  as  belonging  exactly 
either  to  the  Europeans  or  the  natives,  but  form  a  third  class. 
They  are  a  mixed  race:  some  are  sprung  from  Portuguese  settlers 
and  slaves,  whose  children  have  intermarried  with  blacks;  but  the 
greater  part  are  the  offspring  of  enfranchised  Portuguese  slaves. 
With  these  we  must  also  reckon  freed  slaves  of  all  races:  includ¬ 
ing  Christian  slaves,  who  are  chiefly  of  the  Romish  persuasion- 
Their  number  is  daily  on  the  increase.  These  people  have  a  very 
good  opinion  of  themselves,  as  if  they  possess  a  little  money,  know 
how  to  make  a  fine  show  with  it.  They  like  to  class  themselves 
with  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  call  our  people  (Teur  nossa  genti), 
though  these,  owing  to  their  native  pride,  despise  them  even 
more  than  we  do,  always  styling  them  Negroes  or  Blacks.  The 
Topasses  however  are  no  whit  discouraged  by  this  treatment  and 
not  only  give  themselves  Portuguese  names,  but  are  in  the  habit 
of  choosing  those  that  belongto  the  noblest  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
families.  They  affect  very  haughty  airs,  and  teach  their  children 
always  to  address  them  as  “ My  Lord  my  father ”  (Senhor  mei 
Pai). 


1.  Note  1,  pp.  440— 442. 
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The  name  Topas  is  curious.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  two  Portuguese  words,  7u  Pai  ( thou  boy)  because  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  early  times,  having  taught  their  language  to  the  slave  born 
in  their  house,  made  use  of  them  as  interpreters  in  dealing  with 
the  natives,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  Pai  falla  aqueV ’ 
or  “  you  boy  say  so  and  so”.  There  seems  to  be  a  glimpse  of 
truth  in  this  account;  for  they  still  call  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  slaves  Pai . 

Others  refer  this  word  to  Kocpaj,  which  in  the  Malabar  lang¬ 
uage  signifies  a  coat  ;  for  they  wear  coat,  shirt  and  breaches,  like 
the  Europeans,  as  likewise  a  hat,  in  sign  of  their  freedom,  and  the 
more  wealthy  among  them  wear  shoes  and  stockings  though  more 
generally  they  go  barefoot.  Formerly,  when  the  Company  first 
obtained  possession  of  this  place,  there  was  a  rule  that  none  of  the 
Topasses  might  wear  shoes  and  stockings,  or  that  at  any  rate  they 
must  pay  something  to  the  Diacony  (or  charity  fund)  for  the 
privilege  of  so  doing.  But  this  rule  has  fallen  into  disuse,  as  has 
also  the  tax  that  was  paid  for  carrying  a  cane.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  origin  of  this  name  must  not  be  ascribed  to  Kocpaj  (coat),  but 
rather  to  rioepay  (interpreter);  because  the  race  served  as 
interpreters  between  the  people  of  Malabar  and  the  Christians; 
and  to  this  day  the  same  office  is  exercised  by  many  of  them,  and 
is  esteemed  a  very  honourable  profession. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  these  Topasses  to  be  met  with  in 
Malabar,  especially  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  European  forts  and  settlements.  Several  are  to  be  found  in 
the  city  of  Cochin,  and  its  environs  where  they  follow  various 
trades,  as  bakers,  cabinet  makers,  carpenters,  shoemakers  and 
in  short  all  callings  which  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the 
country  they  are  often  agricultural  labourers.  During  the  war 
they  were  employed  by  the  Company  as  letter  carriers.  They  are 
not  to  be  found  in  our  forts,  except  that  of  Chetwa  where  a  com¬ 
pany  of  them  is  stationed ,  the  majority  of  the  garrison  however 
being  European.  They  are  more  employed  by  the  English  who 
are  usually  deficient  in  European  hands. 

So  bigotted  are  the  Topasses  to  their  religion,  which  is 
Romish,  that  it  is  a  work  of  impossibility  to  convert  them.  Their 
superstition  exceeds  even  that  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 

h  ote» — The  East  Indian  community  which  is  here  alluded  to  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  undergone  a  great  change  since  the  days  of  our  Author,  consisting 
of  numerous  families  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  whom  are  of  high 
respectability  and  usefulness.  The  term  Topass  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
it  Is  singular  enough  that  to  the  present  day,  the  Europeans  in  India  invari. 
ably  call 4 boy*  whenever  they  require  their  servant,  East  Indian  or  Native.— 
H.  D. 
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otherwise  the  most  bigotted  of  Papists.  In  accordance  with  the 
general  custom  of  their  church,  they  have  several  brotherhoods,  as 
those  of  the  Rosary,  the  Conception,  etc.  On  Good  Friday  they 
repair  in  crowds  to  their  churches,  and  flagellate  themselves  with 
scourges  made  of  rope,  until  the  blood  runs  down.  The  ends  of 
these  scourges  are  knotted  with  lumps  of  wax  and  bits  of  broken 
glass  stuck  in,  to  make  the  strokes  more  painful.  Before  apply¬ 
ing  them,  they  raise  their  courage  by  swallowing  huge  drafts  of 
arrack,  till  they  get  intoxicated,  and  in  a  very  unfit  state  for  en 
tering  on  divine  service,  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Day,  June  24th, 
is  an  occasion  of  great  hilarity.  The  little  children  are  then  dress¬ 
ed  up  in  garlands  and  green  boughs.  On  the  previous  evening, 
called  St.  John’s  eve,  they  let  off  grand  fireworks  in  honour  of  the 
Saint.  (The  Dutch  at  Cochin  sometimes  indulge  in  the  same 
display,  but  they  do  it  merely  for  a  pastime.)  On  Good  Friday* 
they  appoint  some  one  to  represent  Our  Lord,  and  lead  him  out¬ 
side  the  church  carrying  the  cross  in  a  sort  of  dramatic  show. 
When  ill,  as  a  means  for  recovering  their  health,  they  make  vows 
to  the  Holy  cross,  dressing  it  with  flowers,  and  burning  lamps 
before  it  all  night.  These  crosses  are  set  up  in  the  public  roads 
as  well  as  in  the  churches.  Some  of  them  are  held  to  possess 
miraculous  powers,  though  since  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  heretics  it 
is  granted  that  their  efficacy  has  very  much  diminished.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  June,  a  priest  goes  round  to  every 
house,  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.  They 
have  a  hundred  other  superstitions,  not  worth  mentioning. 

Many  of  their  priests  are  Europeans  ;  but  the  vicars  of  their 
churches  are  mostly  Topasses,  and  are  not  admitted  to  any  higher 
dignity  in  the  church  ;  the  Dutch  call  them  parish  priests.  They 
are  not  eligible  even  to  this  office  unless  they  possess  property  to 
the  value  of  a  hundred  rix>dollars,  for  the  clerical  revenues  being 
insufficient  for  their  support,  they  must  help  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  out  of  their  own  funds.  They  are  mostly  very  illiterate,  of 
Latin  they  know  no  more  than  enables  them  to  perform  mass.  I 
was  once  told  by  one  of  them  with  whom  I  was  conversing  about 
the  adoration  of  the  Saints,  that  he  could  justify  the  docfrine  by 
the  adoration  of  the  golden  calf  ?  This  I  willingly  conceded  him. 
Another  coming  to  visit  a  church  or  parish,  was  asked  by  the 
Commandant,  who  first  existed,  Christ  or  the  Christians  ?  And  in 
his  simplicity  made  answer,  the  latter.  But  indeed  most  of  the 
priests  ordained  at  Goa  are  not  much  better.  One  of  the  Domi- 
nieap  parish  priests,  a  white  European,  being  advanced  in  years 
was  waited  on  by  one  of  our  visitors  of  the  sick,  who,  knowing  no 
other  language,  began  to  converse  with  him  in  Dutch.  The  priest 
remarked: “  I  understand  the  Latin  you  are  speaking  very  well, 
but  I  don’t  know  it  quite  well  enough  to  make  answer  in  it, w 
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The  Topasses  have  many  customs  widely  different  from  ours, 
and  which  they  have  probably  learnt  mostly  from  the  Portuguese. 
At  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  women  keep  on  singing  to  it,  or  it 
would  be  considered  unlucky.  They  have  many  peculiar  marriage 
customs.  The  marriage  is  more  commonly  arranged  by  the 
parents  than  by  the  children,  and  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that 
the  bridegroom  has  never  previously  seen  the  bride:  within  the 
company’s  jurisdiction  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  takes  place  in 
the  city,  and  must  be  conducted  before  the  Committee  of  matri¬ 
monial  affairs.  The  pair  do  not  go  thither  together,  but  the  bride 
goes  alone,  accompanied  by  an  old  woman,  usually  her  mother  if 
she  is  living ;  next  follow  several  of  her  nearest  rrrale  relatives  and 
friends.  Then  the  bridegroom  arrives  with  a  party  of  friends 
carrying  shoes  and  stockings,  and  perhaps  a  sword,  if  he 
chooses  to  pay  for  it;  which  money,  as  also  that  which 
is  paid  for  the  somereel  of  the  bride,  goes  to  the  poor. 
The  appearance  of  the  bride  is  somewhat  strange.  She  walks 
generally  very  lame,  being  quite  unused  to  the  slippers  which  she 
now  wears  for  the  first  time.  Besides  the  tunic  and  the  coloured 
cloth,  in  which  articles  of  clothing  her  dress  resembles  that  of  the 
mixed  races  (. Mysticen ),  she  wears  a  silken  veil,  red  or  green, 
thrown  over  her  shoulder  from  behind,  and  falling  in  front  below 
the  waist.  Besides  this,  the  bride  is  adorned  with  many  gold 
chains  and  bracelets.  On  hbr  head  she  wears  a  crown,  within  the 
circlet  of  which  her  hair  is  gathered  into  a  knot,  and  from  which 
several  little  chains  depend.  Hair  pins  set  with  various  coloured 
stones  are  set  in  the  plaits  of  her  hair.  The  marriage  ceremony 
is  performed  in  the  Romish  Church,  with  a  license  from  the  Com¬ 
mandant.  When  the  bridal  pair  reach  the  door  of  their  house  on 
their  return  from  Church,  they  are  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and 
then  follows  a  marriage  feast,  when  the  guests  eat  in  good  earnest 
being  generally  a  hungry  set. 

When  a  husband  and  wife  go  out  together,  they  never  walk 
side  by  side,  as  we  do,  but  the  husband  walks  first  and  the  wife 
follows.  I  have  observed  this  custom  also  sometimes  among  the 
Portuguese  here.  When  a  Topass  dies  within  the  city,  his  body 
is  laid  on  a  kind  of  litter  covered  with  a  cloth  on  which  a  large 
cross  is  embroidered,  and  is  then  carried  out  of  the  city,  to  be 
laid  in  consecrated  ground  in  the  island  of  Vypeen.  When 
Topasses  are  in  mourning,  they  not  only  wear  black  coats,  but 
wear  them  inside  out  (having  no  lining  to  them)  and  let  their 
beards  grow. 

They  are  idle  as  well  as  proud,  and  will  seldom  work  as  long 
as  they  have  any  money.  Hence  there  are  few  wealthy  men 
among  them.  They  are  naturally  fonder  of  the  Portuguese  than 
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of  the  Dutch,  though  the  former  abandoned  them  shamefully  to 
our  mercy  when  the  city  changed  hands.  The  unanimity  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  resemblance  of  names,  and  the  notion  that  they  are 
sprung  from  the  same  stock,  make  these  poor  creatures  cling 
to  their  former  masters;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  event  of 
a  war  they  would  side  with  the  Portuguese  rather  than  with  us, 
although  at  present  they  are  under  our  protection,  and  are  shielded 
by  the  Company  against  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
Heathen,  who  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  for  when  they 
commit  crimes,  they  must  be  delivered  up  to  the  Company  and 
punished  according  to  our  law. 

This  is  all  that  is  worth  noting  about  the  Topasses;  and  I 
hope  this  description  will  give  you  satisfaction. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Description  of  the  St.  Thomas  or  Syrian  Christians— Their  Priests  — 
means  of  bringing  them  back  to  the  right  way — Their  .antiquity,  and  history. 

The  Christian  world  in  general,  and  you  especially  who  write 
Church  histories,  take  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  Christianity 
among  the  Heathen  through  the  efforts  of  Gospel  preachers:  it 
will  therefore  be  not  inappropriate  in  the  present  epistle  to  give 
you  a  veracious  account  of  the  St.  Thomas’  Christians,  such  as  I 
have  been  enabled  to  gather  partly  from  personal  enquiry  and 
partly  from  their  own  writings,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  narratives 
of  other  persons. 

To  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  people  in  question,  you  must 
understand  that  all  the  Christians  in  Malabar  are  divisible  into 
three  classes1,  viz.,  the  Europeans,  the  principal  of  whom  are  the 
Portuguese,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch ;  the  Topasses,  who 
spring  from  mixed  races  of  whites  and  Indians,  and  the  Native 
Christians  of  unmixed  race.  These  last  are  again  divided  into  the 
new  Christians,  consisting  mostly  of  converts  from  the  low  castes, 
made  by  the  Portuguese  priests  after  their  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  known  by  the  names  of  Cascargas ,  Mocquas ,  Quilon  Karas ,  eic., 
and  the  old  Christians2  called  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  of 
whom  it  is  my  purpose  here  to  speak.  We  must  first  notice  their 
different  appellations  ;  for  they  are  sometimes  called  St.  Thomas’ 
(Christians,  and  sometimes  Syrian  Christians.  The  former  name 
is  derived  without  doubt  from  the  Apostle  Si.  Thomas^,  who  is 

1.  Note  i,  p.  443. 

2.  Note  2,  pp.  443—444. 

3.  Note  3,  pp.  444—479* 
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said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  these  parts;  a  tale,  in  my 
opinion,  not  to  be  scoffed  at,  seeing  that  it  is  asserted  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  old  Christians  both  of  Malabar  and  of  Coromandel, 
which  agree  in  indicating  a  certain  spot  where  he  preached. 
These  people  are  also  frequently  called  Syrians  because,  for 
several  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  their 
Churches  have  existed  under  the  government  of  Syrian  Bishops 
who  have  been  sent  out  up  to  the  present  time,  and  they  make 
use  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Bible. 

Among  these  St.  Thomas’  Christians  may  be  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  those  who  have  remained  constant  to  their  first 
faith,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Apostates,  not  few  in  number, 
who  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  The  Papists  call  the 
first  class  schismatics,  and  place  them  in  the  same  category  with 
the  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church;  but  we  might  with  much  more 
justice  apply  that  term  to  the  second  class,  who  have  abandoned 
the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  St.  Thomas  Christians  living  along  the  mountain 
range  have  many  Churches  there :  but  of  these  several  were 
seized  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  in  some  the  service  is  performed  by  Syrians  and  Papists 
indifferently,  not  a  little  to  the  grief  of  the  former,  who 
are  scandalized  at  the  multiplicity  of  images  introduced 
by  their  rivals.  Of  this  feeling  I  was  myself  a  witness  at 
Tekkenkoer,  where  on  my  entrance  into  the  sacred  edifice, 
the  Bishop  then  in  residence  gave  vent  to  his  abhorrence 
of  them.  They  resemble  the  other  inhabitants  of  Malabar  in 
costume,  but  wear  more  clothing1.  A  veil  or  cloth  is  often  worn 
above  the  forhead,  wound  round  the  hair.  Their  dwellings  are 
separate  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants,  consisting  of  ham¬ 
lets  or  villages  in  which  they  live  together,  the  houses  being  small 
and  mean.  It  seems  that  they  keep  very  strict  genealogical  records 
and  they  will  neither  marry  nor  in  any  way  intermingle  with  the 
new  low  caste  Christians  being  themselves  mostly  Castade  A/airos 
that  is,  nobility  of  the  Nair  caste,  in  token  of  which  they  generally 
carry  a  sword  in  the  hand,  as  a  mark  of  dignity. 

Their  priests  or  teachers  mostly  wear  whi^te  linen  trousers 
hanging  wide  over  the  knee,  and  over  them  an  ample  robe  of 
white  linen  or  some  other  material,  descending  to  the  knees.  On 
their  heads  they  generally  wear  a  black  cap  shaped  like  a  sugar 
loaf.  The  neck  is  adorned  with  a  rosary  of  white  coral,  and  in 
the  hand  they  carry  a  painted  cane,  much  longer  than  our  walking 
sticks.  Like  the  heathen  they  generally  go  barefoot,  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  shoes  and  stockings.  They  are  uncultivated  and  ignorant 
i.  Note  4,  p;  480. 
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of  the  manners  of  society,  being  in  this  respect  inferior  to  the 
Topass  priests  who  have  become  accustomed  to  Europeans,  and 
know  something  of  the  acts  of  courtesy. 

Besides  their  priests,  the  St.  Thomas’  Christians  have  Bishops 
who  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  over  their  churches.  At  present 
there  are  two,  Mar  Gabriel  and  Mar  Thomas,  who  do  not  agree 
well  together,  as  each  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  claims  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  other.  Mar  Gabriel,  a  white  man,  and  sent  hither 
from  Bagdad,  is  aged  and  venerable  in  appearance,  and  dresses 
nearly  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Jewish  priests  of  old,  wearing  a 
cap  fashioned  like  a  turban,  and  a  long  white  beard.  He  is 
courteous  and  God  fearing,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to  extra¬ 
vagant  pomp.  Round  his  neck  he  wears  a  golden  crucifix.  He 
lives  with  the  utmost  sobriety,  abstaining  from  all  animal  food. 
His  house,  rather„a  large  one  for  the  habits  of  the  Malabar  people, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  kingdom  of  Tekkenkoer.  He  holds 
the  Nestorian  doctrine  respecting  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  our  Saviour’s  person.  Mar  Thomas,  the  other  Bishop,  is  a 
native  of  Malabar.  He  is  a  black  man,  dull  and  slow  of  under¬ 
standing.  He  lives  in  great  state;  and  when  he  came  into  the  city 
to  visit  the  Commandant,  he  was  attended  by  a  number  of  soldiers 
bearing  swords  and  shields,  in  imitation  of  the  Princes  of  Malabar. 
He  wears  on  his  head  a  silken  cowl,  embroidered  with  crosses, 
in  form  much  resembling  that  of  the  Carmelites.  He  is  a  weak- 
minded  rhodomontader,  and  boasted  greatly  to  us  of  being  an 
Eutychian  in  his  creed,  accusing  the  rival  Bishop  of  heresy. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  has  forty-five  churches  under 
his  own  authority,  the  remainder  adhering  to  Bishop  Gabriel. 
And  thus  we  see  that  these  St.  Thomas’  Christians  are  divided 
into  two  parties,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  Romish  priests  do 
not  fail  to  take  advantage. 

A  closer  examination  of  these  people  will  convince  us  that 
they  are  Christians  rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  The  Priests 
themselves  are  stolid  and  ignorant,  most  of  them  unable  to  read 
more  than  certain  formularies  setting  forth  their  times  of  prayer 
and  other  duties.  Nor  can  any  correct  account  be  given  at  the 
present  day,  of  their  confession  of  faith,  their  services  being  a 
medley,  partly  borrowed  from  the  heathens  among  whom  they  live 
and  whose  fellow  countrymen  they  are  ;  partly  from  the  Papists, 
to  whom  very  many  of  them  have  gone  over,  and  with  whom  they 
have  several  churches  in  common  ;  and  partly  from  the  Greek  or 
Syrian  Christians,  by  whose  Bishops  they  are  governed,  and  whose 
opinions  they  adopt.  I  have  witnessed  their  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  consecration  was  performed  in  the  native 
language,  by  a  priest  before  the  altar,  with  a  number  of  ceremonies 
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in  this  respect  resembling  the  Romish  mass;  but  in  essentials  they 
are  orthodox,  as  they  do  not  allow  that  the  bread  is  changed  with 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  affirm  that  it  is  broken  only  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  His  death.  They  likewise  give  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
though  their  method  of  distributing  the  elements  differs  slightly 
from  ours,  the  Priest  taking  the  bread  and  dipping  it  into  the 
wine,  and  then  placing  the  pieces  in  the  mouths  of  the  Communi¬ 
cants  one  after  the  other.  They  receive  kneeling,  with  napkins 
round  their  necks. 

It  would  not  be  impracticable  to  bring  over  these  people  into 
the  right  way  by  suitable  measures.  But  this  is  not  a  work  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  Chaplain  whose  duties  are  assigned  to  the  town 
of  Cochin ;  for  these  people  dwell  in  the  mountains  and  are  rarely 
seen  except  when  they  come  in  to  procure  necessaries,  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Malabar  language,  the  only  one  they  speak,  would 
also  be  indispensable,  and  this  language  is  very  difficult,  and 
requires  a  man’s  entire  devotion  to  it,  having  a  great  abundance 
of  words  and  letters,  of  the  latter  no  less  than  fifty-one.  It  is 
moreover  divided  into  three  dialects;  the  Tamil,  which  is  the 
easiest,  and  is  spoken  in  Ceylon  and  Coromandel  ;  the  common 
Malabar,  spoken  in  the  parts,  and  the  Twankerdamish  i,  the 
language  of  the  learned,  in  which  the  Brahmins  write  the  mysteries 
of  their  religion. 

Should  the  East  India  Company  at  any  time  seriously  under¬ 
take  the  conversion  of  these  peoples,  it  would  be  requisite  to  send 
out  two  or  three  young  students  of  Divinity,  well  instructed  in  the 
Syriac  tongue,  to  reside  among  them,  having  with  them  inter¬ 
preters,  through  whom  they  might  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  native  language  and  be  enabled  to  use  it  in  their  preaching. 
There  should  also  be  a  Seminary  at  Ceylon  for  the  instruction  of 
native  youths,  and  their  training  as  preachers.  It  need  not  be 
supposed  that  the  people  would  be  averse  to  such  a  measure  ;  for 
besides  the  claim  it  would  give  them  to  the  Company’s  protection, 
they  shew  their  favourable  disposition  even  now,  by  offering  their 
children  to  be  educated  by  us.  This  I  know  from  my  own  ex. 
perience.  When  I  had  discussed  the  principal  doctrines  of  our 
Faith  with  the  Bishop  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  he  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  wished  to  entrust  me  on  the  spot  with  two  youths 
to  be  brought  up  in  accordance  with  those  doctrines,  Some  of 
these  Christians,  when  they  visit  Cochin,  offer  me  their  customary 
salutations  with  every  appearance  of  esteem.  Perhaps  too,  the 
Company’s  interests  might  really  be  furthered  by  the  course  sug¬ 
gested;  seeing  that  these  people,  besides  being  numerous,  are 
generally  speaking  of  a  martial  turn  ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
principal  pepper  merchants  who  supply  the  Company,  are  to  be 
found  among  them. 
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It  will  not  be  useless,  nor  will  you  take  it  amiss,  if  I  include  in 
this  letter  a  somewhat  remarkable  account  of  the  origin  and  spread 
of  Christianity  in  Malabar1,  which  has  been  sent  me  by  Bishop 
Mar  Gabriel,  written  in  the  Syriac  language.  The  title  runs  as 
follows: — “The  antiquity  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  and  Historical 
events  relating  to  them.” 

“Fifty-two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  the  Holy 
Apostle  Thomas  arrived  at  Maliapore  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  founding  churches  there.  Passing  from 
thence  to  Malabar,  the  holy  man  landed  .on  the  island  of  Malian- 
karre,  (situated  between  Cranganore  and  Paroe),  preached  and 
taught,  and  built  churches  in  that  island,  and  likewise  at  Cottacay, 
Repolym,  Gokkomangalam,  Pernetta,  and  Tirocusngotta  ;  and 
having  finished  his  work  in  these  parts  and  ordained  two  priests* 
returned  to  the  land  of  the  Pandies  (as  the  natives  of  Coromandel 
are  called)  to  teach  the  people  there.  But  whilst  he  was  thus 
occupied,  the  Apostle  was  pierced  by  the  Heathens  with  spears 
and  thus  ended  his  life.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  all  the 
priests  in  Hindostan  and  Malabar,  died  ;  and  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  a  Tovenaar  called  Mamukawasser,  an  enemy  to  the  Christian 
faith,  arrived  at  Maliapore,  performing  many  miracles  to  hinder 
its  progress.  And  many  of  the  principal  Christians  giving  heed 
to  him,  forsook  Christianity  and  followed  this  false  teacher 
Mamukawasser.  In  those  days  certain  persons  came  from  Hindowy 
or  Hindostan,  who  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  people 
of  Malabar,  and  who  allied  themselves  with  the  believers, 
that  is,  the  Christians,  who  had  remained  constant,  in  num¬ 
ber  about  160  families  or  tribes.  These  men  taught  for  many 
years  in  Malabar,  but  there  were  few  among  them  who  had 
knowledge,  because  they  were  destitute  of  pastors;  and  there¬ 
fore  most  of  them  ended  in  becoming  heathens,  and  had  all 
things  in  common  with  the  other  heathens.  This  caused  a  second 
apostacy;  so  that  out  of  the  160  families,  96  adopted  the  heathen 
superstitions,  64  only  adhering  to  the  true  faith.  Now  in  those 
days  there  appeared  a  vision  to  an  Archpriest,' at  Oerghai,  in  con¬ 
sequence  whereof  certain  merchants  'were  A.  nt  from  Jerusalem  by 
command  of  the  Catholic  authorities  in  the  East,  to  see  whether 
there  were  here  any  Nazarenesor  Christians.  These  persons  have 
arrived  here  with  ships,  joined  all  the  Christians  from  Malian- 
karre,  as  far  as  Tierowangotta,  treated  them  as  brothers  and 
strengthened  them  in  the  faith;  and  having  taken  leave  of  the  64 
families,  set  sail  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  related  to  the 
Catholic?  in  that  place  their  adventures  in  Malabar.  After  this, 
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several  priests,  students,  and  Christian  women  and  children  came 
hither  from  Bagdad,  Nineveh,  and  Jerusalem  by  order  of  the 
Catholic  Archpriest  at  Oerghai,  arriving  in  the  year  of  the  Messiah 
745,  in  company  with  the  merchant  Thomas:  and  having  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  64  families,  they  became  united  and  lived  in 
concord  one  with  another.  At  this  time  the  famous  Emperor 
Cheram  Peroumal  was  reigning  over  the  whole  of  Malabar.  To  him 
the  new  comers  went,  and  when  they  informed  him  of  the  cause  of 
their  arrival,  the  king  was  well  pleased,  and  gave  them  pieces  of 
ground  in  the  territory  of  Cranganore  to  build  churches  and  shops 
upon,  that  they  might  pursue  their  trades,  at  the  same  time  he 
granted  the  Christians  royal  marks  of  honour,  and  permission  to 
carry  on  their  trade  throughout  the’  whole  country  so  long  as  the 
sun  and  moOn  should  shine,  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  their 
documents  written  upon  copper  plates.1  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Christians  possess  in  the  territory  of  Cranganore  East,  West, 
North  and  South,  several  churches,  besides  472  shops  and  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  built  round  them;  and  they  lived  in  peace  and  unity 
for  several  years.  In  this  period,  by  order  of  the  Catholic  Patri¬ 
arch  of  the  East,  many  great  teachers  arrived  in  Malabar,  from 
Bagdad,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem  and  several  other  places,  who  assum¬ 
ed  authority  over  the  Christians  of  the  country.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  until  a  separation  took  place  among  the  Christians 
of  Cranganore,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  823,  and  then  MarSaboor, 
Mar  Botoe,  and  Seboor  Isso,  came  to  Quilon  as  teachers.  They 
went  to  visit  the  King  Sjak  Rawiosti,  with  presents  and  built 
churches  and  shops  at  Quilon.  In  these  and  similar  ways,  the 
chief  pastors  came,  teaching  and  instructing  the  people  of  Mala¬ 
bar.  In  the  year  15^0,  when  the  Portuguese  first  appeared  in 
Malabar,  where  they  afterwards  obtained  a  footing,  there  came, 
by  order  of  the  Catholic  Patriarch,  four  teachers,  by  name  Mar 
Mardina,  Mar  Jacob,  Mar  Thoma  and  Jene  Allay,  who  governed 
the  Christians  and  built,  many  churches.  After  the  death  of  these 
four  teachers,  another,  called  Mar  Abraham  came  to  Malabar 
about  the  year  1550,  whereupon  the  Portuguese  passed  a  decree 
that  henceforth  no  Catholic  teachers  should  come  thither,  and 
placed  guards  everywhere  to  seize  and  put  to  death  all  who  should 
attempt  it.  Mar  Abraham  was  captured,  but  escaped  through 
God’s  mercy,  and  continued  to  teach  for  many  years,  and  built 
several  churches;  after  which,  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  After 
that  time  the  road  was  closed  to  the  Syrian  priests,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians  experienced  a  want  of  pastors;  which  the  Portuguese  perceiv¬ 
ing,  a  Vicegerent  and  Bishop  called  Alexio,  came  to  the  city  of 
Cochin  in  the  name  of,  and  with  authority  from  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
This  Bishop  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  bring  the  Syrian 
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Christians  into  subjection,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  effecting  his 
object,  the  Portuguese  gave  to  the  King  of  Cochin  30,000  ducats, 
and  with  the  help  of  His  Highness1  persecuted  the  Christians  who 
dwelt  in  his  dominions,  for  three  whole  years.  The  Christians 
then,  unable  to  endure  the  persecution  longer,  submitted  to  the 
Bishop,  and  thus  became  reconciled  with  the  Portuguese.  Shortly 
afterwerds  the  Syrian  manners  and  customs  underwent  a  change: 
the  priests  were  forbidden  to  marry;  and  for  about  55  years  the 
Syrians  followed  the  same  customs  as  the  Portuguese.  In  the 
meantime  a  priest  called  Mar  Matti  came  to  Maliapore  sent  by 
the  Catholic  Patriarch.  The  Portuguese  apprehended  him  and 
brought  him  into  the  city,  and  afterwards  dragged  him  to  the 
harbour  and  cast  him  into  the  water.  On  hearing  this,  the 
Christians  of  Malabar  assembled  in  the  church  of  Mar  Tan* 
cheri,  took  counsel  together,  bound  themselves  by  oath, 
and  thus  threw  off  the  Portuguese  yoke  from  their  necks  ; 
having  first  written  and  signed  a  letter  declaring  that  from 
that  time  forward  and  for  ever,  they  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  for  good  or  evil,  with  the  Portuguese.  Meanwhile  the  Portu* 
guese  Bishop  went  to  Cranganore,  wrote  secretly  to  the  Cassa- 
narios  and  Christians,  and  sent  messengers  with  presents  consisting 
of  fine  silk  stuffs,  gold  ornaments  and  jewels;  and  those  who  were 
allured  by  these  things  and  also  by  fair  words  and  promises,  went 
over  secretly  to  that  Bishop.  The  Portuguese  and  those  who  be¬ 
longed  to  their  party,  filled  the  hands  of  the  Prince  in  whose 
country  the  Sryian  Christians  dwelt,  with  gifts  and  materially 
injured  the  latter  by  sundry  vexations,  confiscations  and  deeds  of 
violence.  And  in  the  days  of  this  persecution,  the  upright,  God¬ 
fearing,  justice  loving,  and  peaceable  Dutch  were  sent  to  Malabar 
by  the  inspiration  of  Almighty  God  and  by  order  of  the  East  India 
Company,  under  the  command  of  the  noble  Lord  Admiral  Ryklop 
Van  Goens,  and  like  as  the  heathen  were  driven  out  of  the  land 
of  Isso  Biranon  Kinan  [Canaan  ?]  so  have  they  driven  the  worse 
than  heathen  Portuguese  out  of  Cochin  and  other  cities  and  fort¬ 
resses  of  Malabar ;  and  through  Divine  Providence  and  Syrian 
Christians  hav  j  been  from  that  time  forward  protected  and  defend¬ 
ed  from  them,  and  their  pastors  have  again  visited  this  country 
without  let  or  hindrance,  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700,  the 
Bishop  Mar  Symons,  sent  by  the  Catholic  Patriarch  of  the  East, 
arrived  in  India,  being  appointed  to  Malabar.  This  man  gave 
notice  of  his  intended  arrival  by  letters  to  the  Syrian  Christians, 
whidh  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Carmelites  and 
Jesuits,  they  accordingly  placed  sentinels  every-where,  captured 
the  Bishop,  and  led  him  prisoner  to  Pondicherry  where  they  kept 
him  in  irons.  After  him,  in  the  year  1705,  the  chief  teacher,  Mar 
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Gabriel,  came  to  this  land;  and  since  that  time  most  of  the  Syrians 
have  adopted  the  church  customs  of  the  Portuguese,  subject¬ 
ing  themselves  to  several  ceremonies,  and  condemning  the  marri¬ 
age  of  the  priests;  and  that  out  of  the  64  churches,  twenty  have 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  Carmelites,  and  44  on  that  of  the 
Syrians:  but  as  we  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Lord  Commandant,  we 
hope  that  all  this  will  be  restored  to  the  old  footing,  and  this  is 
what  we  now  humbly  pray  of  His  Excellency  and  his  Council  trust¬ 
ing  that  they  will  not  turn  away  their  face  from  us.  And  there¬ 
fore  we  pray  God  to  spare  them  in  good  health  and  all  welfare 
and  to  give  them  blessing  and  prosperity, ” 


LETTER  XVII. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests  in  Malabar,  and  their  Converts  among 
the  Heathen. 

The  Christians  of  Malacca,  Coromandel  and  Malabar  are 
mostly  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  of  our  co-religionists,  consisting  chiefly  of  Dutch,  and 
their  descendants  of  mixed  race.  In  each  of  these  countries  there 
is  but  one  Reformed  minister,  while  thousands  of  Romish  priests 
are  found  along  this  coast,  covering  the  land  like  locusts:  most  of 
them  are  very  poor,  as  their  churches  here  do  not  possess  the 
incomes  they  enjoy  in  Europe,  and  their  congregations  are  general¬ 
ly  indigent.  These  priests  are  of  two  classes,  the  natives  and 
the  Europeans,  of  whom  the  last  are  most  respected. 

You  may  judge  of  their  power  in  Malabar,  when  you  hear 
that  that  country  contains  one  Archbishop  and  two  Bishops. 
The  Archbishop  has  authority  over  the  Christians  in  the  mountain 
district,  from  which  he  derives  his  title;  his  residence  is  generally 
at  Ambekatti,  a  few  leagues  from  Cochin.  The  present  prelate  is 
a  Jesuit,  a  Spaniard  by  descent,  named  Antonio  Peimental. 
Another  Jesuit  enjoys  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Cochin;  he  lives  at 
Quilon.  These  two  prelates  receive  their  appointments  from  the 
King  of  Portugal,  the  Pope  confirming  them;  as  we  may  suppose 
they  are  the  craftiest  spies  of  the  Portuguese  monarch,  prying  into 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  imbuing  the  natives  with 
deep  aversion  to  the  Dutch.  The  company  has  no  power 
to  drive  them  out,  not  possessing  any  authority  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  We  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  manner  in  which  our  former 
commandants  received  these  priests  ;  they  saluted  them  with  a 
display  of  arms  and  firing  of  cannon,  shewing  to  them  the  same 
honours  as  to  Kings,  thereby  grieving  all  true  protestants,  whilst 
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the  Romanist  were  extremely  delighted,  to  see  their  Bishops  so 
much  more  honoured  than  our  chaplains.  Any  one  can  see  with 
what  purpose  this  was  done,  who  remembers  how  selfishness  and 
love  of  money  prevail  throughout  the  world.  Another  abuse  exist¬ 
ed  under  the  government  of  Commandant  Ketel,  namely,  that  the 
Romish  priests  were  allowed  not  only  to  visit  condemned  crimi. 
nals  of  their  persuasion  in  Cochin,  but  even  to  accompany  them 
to  the*  scaffold.  The  present  Commandant,  Hertenberg,  who  is  a 
man  of  noble  character,  and  extremely  averse  to  such  proceedings 
has  done  away  with  these  irregularities,  and  restrains  their  in¬ 
solence. 

Besides  these  two  Bishops  there  is  another,  who  styles  him¬ 
self  Bishop  of  Cranganoor,  and  the  surrounding  districts;  he  is  a 
Carmelite,  appointed  by  the  Pope  alone,  and  is  under  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  protection  ;  the  States  General  having  conceded  to  the 
Emperor  the  right  to  appoint  such  a  prelate,  which  right  he  has 
handed  over  to  the  Pope. 

There  is  no  fear  lest  this  Bishop  should  make  common  cause 
with  the  Portuguese.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  been  their 
enemy,  for  the  Portuguese  King  having  assumed  the  light  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  cannot  quietly  see  a  Bishop  settled  here 
without  his  consent ;  so  that/fhis  prelate  and  his  clergy  shun  the 
Portuguese,  knowing  that  they  would  gladly  get  rid  of  them  and 
send  them  back  to  Europe.  The  Portuguese,  and  the  Jesuits 
combine  also  to  intercept  their  letters  from  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
money  which  is  sent  them  from  Rome.  In  consequence  these 
clergy  are  always  at  variance  wuth  the  Portuguese  Bishops,  and  a 
wise  Commandant  with  due  caution,  might  through  them  discover 
the  measures  of  the  Portuguese  clergy.  The  residence  of  this 
Bishop  and  his  Priests  is  at  Warapoli,  three  leagues  from  Cochin, 
where  they  have  a  convent  and  a  neat  church. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  their  making  many  adherents,  for 
their  proverty  causes  them  to  be  held  in  small  esteem  by  the 
native  princes  ;  whilst  the  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  are  rich  and 
astute  in  all  their  proceedings,  and  have  consequently  acquired 
great  influence  over  that  venal  race. 

From  this  description  you  will  understand  the  present  state 
of  Christianity  in  Malabar,  wrhere  superstition  reigns  supreme,  and 
no  human  means  can  be  devised  to  spread  the  Reformed  faith 
among  the  native  Papists  ;  partly,  because  they  are  stupid  and 
incapable  of  understanding  any  reasoning  ,  and  partly  because 
the  Romish  Missionaries  have  roused  in  them  a  mortal  hatred 
against  our  religion,  which  they  carry  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
will  not  dignify  us  with  the  name  of  Christians,  always  meaning 
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a  Roman  Catholic  when  they  speak  of  a  “Christiano”.  They 
invented  a  thousand  calumnies  against  us,  such  as,  that  we  deny 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  etc.,  and  tell  all  manner  of  fictions  to 
mislead  the  ignorant  people.  Thus  a  certain  Portuguese 
General,  van  Timor,  who  was  at  Batavia,  had  the  effrontery  to 
assert  that  he  had  seen  there  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  in  the 
world  for  the  conversion  of  heretics  :  namely  how  a  stone  cross 
grew  on  a  bench  outside  a  certain  house  in  the  Roemalakken, 
and  as  often  as  it  was  cut  down,  sprung  up  again  of  itself  ;  now 
it  is  certain  that  this  is  as  great  a  lie  as  can  be,  for  I  and  thou 
sands  besides,  have  walked  through  that  street  every  day,  without 
seeing  anything  of  the  kind.  In  the  same  way,  I  was  asked  by  a 
Lutheran  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  who  had  come  from  Portugal  to 
Goa,  and  thence  to  Tellicherri,  whether  there  was  here  a  miracu¬ 
lous  arch,  for  he  had  been  told  as  a  certain  truth,  that  there  was 
such  a  Portuguese  building,  which  the  Commandant  had  sent 
several  men  to  destroy  without  success,  and  had  at  length  placed 
guns  before  it  to  shatter  it,  but  it  still  remained  standing  ;  and 
when  I  made  a  face  at  the  story,  he  answered  that  it  was  believed 
by  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  place. 

You  will  wish  perhaps  to  know  the  further  reason  why  the 
Romish  religion  is  spread  so  widely  over  the  coast  of  India 
while  our  reformed  faith  has  struck  such  small  roots  there. 

First,  you  must  observe,  what  I  have  mentioned  before,  the 
great  number  of  Romish  Priests  in  this  country,  both  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  here,  and  those  who  came  from  other 
places,  especially  Goa,  which  may  be  called  the  mother  and 
seminary  of  the  Romish  Priests  in  India.  Half  the  population 
indeed  of  the  city  consists  of  clergy,  who  are  much  more  numer¬ 
ous  there  than  soldiers,  and  are  not  only  sent  from  Europe  in 
ships  each  containing  40  or  50  of  various  orders,  but  are  also 
ordained  at  Goa  itself  in  great  numbers  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
for  them  all  to  obtain  a  livelihood  there,  they  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  the  islands,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  East  India  Company  are  masters  of  the  seacoast,  few 
or  no  Roman  Catholics  are  found  ;  and  the  Company  have  there 
several  chaplains  and  seminaries,  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
which  do  not  exist  in  these  parts. 

Secondly,  we  must  take  into  consideration,  that  the  Romish 
worship  is  much  more  attractive  to  those  who  are  converted  from 
Heathenism,  than  the  reformed  ;  for  where  the  latter  commands 
men  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  former  has  rites 
and  ceremonies  resembling  those  of  the  heathens.  They  both 
worship  images,  though  those  of  the  papist  are  beautiful,  and 
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those  of  the  heathens  frightful  and  monstrous  ;  both  have  their 
saints  or  minor  deities,  both  have  lights  in  their  churches,  both 
make  vows  to  their  images  and  adorn  them  with  flowers  ;  and 
this  great  similarity,  no  doubt,  makes  the  transition  to  the 
Romish  persuasion  easy  to  these  people. 

In  the  third  place  we  must  add,  that  except  the  St.  Thomas* 
Christians,  all  those  who  are  converted  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  either  the  slave  children  of  Christians,  like  most  of  the 
Topasses,  or  of  the  lowest  sort  of  Heathens,  none  being  higher 
than  Chegos.  Few  Brahmins,  Chetriahs  or  Sudras  adopt  their 
religion  ;  indeed,  we  might  suppose  that  the  low-castes  do  so 
generally  in  order  to  escape  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held 
by  their  nation,  for  when  they  become  Christians  they  are  more 
esteemed,  and  may  even  come  to  the  palaces  which  they  might 
never  approach  before.  There  are  also  many  among  these  new 
Christians,  who  come  over  to  that  religion,  because  they 
have  lost  caste,  and  are  dishonoured  among  their  own  people  ; 
a  class  of  persons  who  would  not  be  lightly  received  among 
us.  The  priests  also  make  very  little  circumstance  about 
the  baptism  of  these  new  Christians,  for  they  merely  ask  whe¬ 
ther  they  believe  in  Christ  or  in  the  Holy  Church,  or  can 
say  the  Apostles*  creed,  and  then  baptize  them  at  once  ;  and 
as  the  people  know  well  enough  that  we  should  not  act  in 
that  manner,  but  should  ask  them  their  reasons  for  wishing 
to  become  Christians,  and  teach  them  diligently,  they  do  not 
come  to  us,  Besides,  seeing  that  the  great  mass  of  blacks 
are  papists  they  follow  their  example,  thinking  blindly  that  to 
possess  the  mere  name  of  Christian  is  enough.  We  may  add  an¬ 
other  reason  namely,  that  the  Romanists  baptize  slaves  and  the 
children  of  slaves,  thus  making  them  nominal  Christians  ;  whilst 
among  us  baptism  is  only  administered  to  those  whose  parents  are 
Christians. 
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Of  the  Jews,  Black  and  White. 

One  of  your  letters,  dated  from  Harlinger,  has  at  length 
reached  me.  It  seems  that  place  is  more  favoured  than  West  Kap- 
pel,  for  the  letters  you  sent  from  thence  have  never  come  to  hand, 
Perhaps  they  were  sent  by  sailors  who  found  no  opportunity  to 
deliver  them  safely,  so  that  they  were  passed  on  from  one  ship 
to  another  without  ever  entering  the  bay,  or  perhaps  the  letters 
have  been  thrown  into  the  great  bay  at  Penang  or  elsewhere, 
where,  after  being  kept  a  year  unclaimed,  they  would  be  burnt. 
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Jews  are  found  here,  and  in  many  other  places  on  the  vast 
coast  of  India,  as  they  are  almost  all  over  the  world.  They  are 
not,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  nor  at 
Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Amboyna,  Banda,  or  Ceylon.  A  colony 
of  them  is  domiciled  on  this  coast,  who,  according  to  their  own 
account,  came  hereafter  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple, 
which  is  the  era  from  which  they  date  :  thus  this  present  year 
(1723),  is  with  them  the  year  165 71. 

Since  this  period  about  a  thousand  Jews,  men,  women  and 
children,  have  settled  in  Malabar,  fixing  their  abodes  at  Cannan* 
ore,  Nagorne,  Malai,  and  Porivarem.  For  some  centuries  they 
were  unfortunate  enough;  but  their  situation  improved  in  the  reign 
of  Cheramperoumal,  that  Monarch  having  granted  them  certain 
privileges,  which  were  inscribed  on  copper,  and  are  still  preserved.2 
I  have  seen  a  copy  of  them  3;  they  consist  of  certain  frivolous 
grants4,  such  as  permission  to  use  trumpets  and  drums,  sedans  and 
similar  trifles,  which  are  much  thought  of  in  this  country.  He  also 
placed  over  them  a  Jew  named  Joseph  Rabban,  who  as  well  as  his 
successors  received  the  title  of  Chiramand  Mappela;  i.  e.t  the 
merchant  whose  office  it  is  to  furnish  the  Emperor’s  lamps  with 
wicks,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  paid  to  the  monarch 
in  acknowledgment  for  the  dignity.  The  word  Mappela  does  not 
express  any  supreme  or  independent  authority. 

I  have  been  told,  but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
story,  that  these  merchants  wished  to  purchase  with  a  large  sum 
of  money,  from  one  of  the  princes  of  Malabar,  the  entire  supre¬ 
macy  over  their  own  nation,  and  that  the  bargain  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  when  the  monarch  hearing  from  other  quarters  that  the 
Jews  had  no  large  independent  possessions  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  refused  their  demand.  These  white  Jews  came  to  a  place 
called  by  the  Portuguese  Sinhora  Savod'e ,  about  half  a  league 
distant  from  the  town  of  Cochin,  where  they  maintained  them, 
selves  for  fifty  years;  but  being  unable  to  endure  any  longer  the 
offensive  vicinity  of  the  Moors,  and  still  more  of  the  Christians 
who  keep  unclean  animals  in  their  houses,  they  obtained  from  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin  a  piece  of  ground  near  his  palace,  on  which  to 
build  their  houses 5.  Here  they  have  dwelt  now  for  202  years, 
but  the  place  being  small,  their  houses  are  poor  and  huddled  to* 
gether;  they  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  tiles. 

1.  Note  1.  pp.  .#04—500, 

2.  Note  2,  p.  506. 

3.  Note  3,  pp  506—514. 
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At  the  present  time  they  have  a  Jewish  chief,  appointed  b  y 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin  with  the  title  of  Modeliar  1  who  bears  as  a 
sign  of  his  dignity,  a  wand  with  a  silver  knob  ;  a  kind  of  staff 
which  both  the  Rajah  and  the  Company  give  to  any  one  whom 
they  wish  to  honour,  or  who  is  appointed  to  certain  offices,  such 
as  that  of  merchant  to  the  Company.  The  Modeliar  has  power 
to  enforce  some  punishments,  and  to  impose  and  remit  fines, 
subject  to  the  Rajah’s  judgment ;  but  great  and  capital  causes  are 
tried  by  the  Rajah  himself. -The  Company  has  however  some  juris¬ 
diction  over  them. 

I  have  enquired  of  the  principal  persons  among  these  Jews 
the  reason  why  they  have  kept  so  few  records  of  the  history  of 
their  nation  here.  Their  answer  has  been  that  their  records  had 
been  torn  from  them  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  year  1662,  when 
that  people  devastated  their  synagogue,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  privileges,  because  they  had  supplied  the  Dutch  with  pro. 
visions  during  their  unsuccessful  siege  of  the  city. 

The  Black  and  White  Jews2  inhabit  the  same  district,  the 
latter  occupying  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  white  are  much 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  the  black,  who  are  mostly  of  slave 
race,  and  amount,  I  have  been  told,  to  2,000  souls  in  Malabar. 
The  number  of  white  Jews  who  have  of  late  come  here  from 
Europe,  Bagdad,  and  Cairo  is  small3;  but  there  are  some  also  who 
have  been  settled  here  for  many  centuries.  They  try  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  inter-marriages  with  the  black  Jews,  al¬ 
though  these  sometimes  take  place.  The  two  races  possess  also 
separate  synagogues4  ;  and  the  blacks  have  a  dark  coloured  Rabbi 
who  must  stand  back  if  a  white  one  enters,  and  must  resign  to 
him  the  honour  of  performing  divine  service  in  the  synagogue. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  black  Rabbis  enter  the  synagogue 
of  the  whites,  which  is  a  very  superior  one,  they  must  only  be 
hearers.  There  has  been  lately  a  great  dispute  between  the 
two  races:  the  black  wishing  to  compel  the  white  Jewesses  to  keep 
their  heads  uncovered,  like  their  own  women,  and  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Rajah  to  enforce  such  a  rule.  The  dispute  ended,  how¬ 
ever,  with  permission  given  to  every  one,  both  men  and  women, 
to  wear  what  they  chose,5 

The  Jews  make  no  objection  to  selling  their  slaves  who  are 
not  of  their  own  religion  to  other  nations,  obliging  them,  however, 
when  sold,  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  Jewish  cap,  which  they  had 

1.  Note  6,  pp.  521— 523. 

2  Note  7,  pp.  523— 527. 

3.  Note  8,  p.  527. 

4  Note  9,  pp,  5-7—528. 

5.  Note  IQ,  pp.  5SS—53^ 
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before  worn  on  their  heads.  But  slaves,  male  or  female,  once 
fully  admitted  into  their  religion  by  the  ©performance  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  rites,  can  never  be  sold  to  a  stranger.  The  black  Jews 
trade  chiefly  in  poultry,  eggs  and  butter  ;  but  the  whites,  who 
trade  with  the  Company,  sell  more  valuable  commodities. 

Thus,  my  brother,  you  see  the  Divine  prophecies  confirmed 
in  the  far  East,  where  the  curse  upon  this  stiff-necked  people  is 
heavy  upon  them,  as  it  is  in  Europe,  and  the  veil  is  still  before 
their  face  ;  while  they  look  in  vain  for  a  Messiah,  and  now  begin 
to  despair  of  their  expectation,  for  there  are  some  here  who  ven. 
ture  to  say  that  possibly  the  Messiah  for  whom  Isreal  has  been 
longing  for  so  many  centuries,  was  never  promised  at  all. 

And  now,  my  worthy  brother,  I  long  sorely  to  see  you  and 
our  dear  parents  once  more.  Oh,  when  will  that  day  arrive  !  per¬ 
haps  never.  My  desires  to  re-visit  my  beloved  fatherland  are 
ceaseless  and  all  the  enjoyments  I  have  here  cannot  satisfy  them. 
Others  may  say,  our  country  is  wherever  we  are  well  off,  but  the 
force  of  nature  goes  beyond  all  that.  It  would  seem  as  though 
our  frames  have  a  perpetual  attraction  to  the  land  where  we  first 
drew  breath,  and  that  being  formed  of  the  very  dust  which  is 
found  there,  they  seek  it  as  their  own  element,  and  are  mysteriously 
thus  drawn  to  it.  You  will  say  perhaps  that  in  some  respects  this 
ardent  wish  of  mine  is  unreasonable,  as  I  have  here  every  requi¬ 
site  for  temporal  comfort.  It  would  be  ingratitude  to  deny  it.  Yet, 
my  brother,  our  happiness  does  not  depend  on  these  things,  as  is 
sometimes  imagined.  It  is  true  I  find  my  house  filled  with  slaves, 
my  table  loaded  with  delicacies:  but  I  am  not  the  happier  for  it, 
for  the  multitude  of  slaves  breaks  the  head,  and  twenty  do  not 
now  serve  me  so  well  as  six  or  seven  did  formerly.  And  why  ? 
because  they  put  their  work  off  upon  each  other’s  shoulders,  and 
those  who  are  sent  to  put  things  straight  only  make  matters  worse. 
Can  you  expect  anything  else  from  savages  ?  and  yet,  oh  foolish 
vanity  !  the  law  of  fashion  forces  us  to  submit  to  all  this.  Our 
food,  delicately  dressed  in  various  ways,  is  generally  insipid, 
and  a  dish  from  our  old  fatherland  would  be  considered  a  banquet 
here.  And  how  can  any  kind  of  food  help  us,  when  appetite,  its 
only  sauce,  is  wanting,  as  is  the  case  with  me  and  with  thousands 
besides,  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  climate  is  such  that  we 
seldom  know  the  feeling  of  hunger.  But  of  all  these  grievances 
I  think  but  little,  compared  to  that  of  the  absence  of  my  dear 
parents.  You  know  that  love  despises  everything  but  its  object. 
Meantime  may  every  Divire  blessing  attend  you. 
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Account  of  the  Moors  in  Malabar. 

As  the  population  of  Malabar,  includes  members  of  various 
religions,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  among  them  a  race  of  Moors, 
who  profess  the  faith  of  Mahomet  I.  They  deserve  our  attention 
the  more,  that  they  were  the  chief  foes  the  Portuguese  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  on  their  first  landing  on  these  coasts,  for  as  commerce 
had  hitherto  remained  solely  in  their  hands,  they  disputed  any 
share  in  it  being  usurped  by  the  new  comers  2.  They,  being  like 
the  St.  Thomas’  Christians,  born  in  this  land,  might  be  in  one 
sense  regarded  as  natives  of  Malabar,  but  as  they  have  mingled 
with  other  members  of  their  faith,  Moguls,  Turks  and  Arabs,  who 
resort  to  the  country  for  purposes  of  trade,  they  form  in  some  sort 
a  distinct  people.3 

Like  the  Portuguese  here,  their  disposition  is  naturally  inclined 
to  cruelty  and  malice.  In  costume  they  resemble  the  natives,  the 
beard,  which  they  alone  wear,  forming  their  distinguishing  mark, 
and  they  also  usually  carry  some  weapon,  sword  or  cutlass.  There 
are  but  few  wealthy  merchants  among  the  Moors  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cochin,  who  are  for  the  most  part  in  small  circumstances; 
their  dwellings,  which  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  beyond  the 
Jews’  locality,  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  mostly  small  and  mean. 
The  people  are  held  altogether  in  small  estimation  here,  and  are 
but  little  employed  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  influential  at  Calicut,  and 
indeed  are  almost  the  masters  of  the  place.  The  chief  merchant 
there  is  always  attended  by  a  large  suite  of  his  compatriots,  who 
are  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  in  imitation  of  the  pomp  and 
parade  of  the  native  princes  4.  The  East  India  Compay  make 
every  year  an  agreement  with  him  for  turmeric, of  which  he  usually 
furnishes  ioo  kandies  to  the  Commissioners  there. 

The  most  powerful  of  all  the  Moors,  who  may  be  regarded  al¬ 
most  as  an  independent  prince,  resides  at  Cannanore.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  Ali  Rajah,6  king  of  the  islands,  being  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  all  the  Laccadives  which  were  ceded  to  him  by  Colastri.  Being 
descended  from  the  ancient  house  of  Colastri,  he  is  indeed  a  scion 
of  the  royal  family,  but  having  embraced  Mahometanism,  he  for¬ 
feited  his  right  of  successisn  to  the  kingdom  in  Malabar.  But  he 
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has  sufficient  territories  in  his  possession,  among  which  the  Lacca¬ 
dives  are  the  most  considerable;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the 
above-mentioned  cession  to  these  islands  a  new  Ali  Rajah 
must  always  receive  his  crown  from  the  reigning  Rajah  of  Colastri. 
His  Turkish  or  Moorish  appellation  is  Mahomet  Ali  Caauw.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  embraced  the  Mussulman  faith,  the  Malabar  laws 
of  succession  hold  good  in  his  domains,  the  sister’s  son  being  his 
rightful  successor. 

Ali  Rajah  has  a  large  and  handsome  bazaar,  where  most  of 
the  Moors  in  his  dominions  reside.  This  bazaar  extends  on  one 
side  nearly  to  the  bay,  and  on  the  other  is  within  reach  of  the 
Company’s  fort  and  cannon.  It  is  itself  sufficiently  fortified  with 
walls  and  artillery  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  heathens. 
The  Moorish  Rajah  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  Mocha, 
Persia,  Surat  and  other  places,  and  owns  several  vessels.  The 
East  India  Company  trade  with  him  at  Cannanore,  in  cardamom 
and  turmeric.  They  indeed  derived  considerable  benefit  from  his 
friendship  on  their  first  settlement  in  Malabar,  when  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Portuguese  ;  and  a  treaty  for  mutual  protection 
was  entered  into  between  them.  Last  year  (1722),  a  great  quarrel 
arose  between  Ali  Rajah  and  the  people  of  Colastri,  which  ended 
in  open  war.  It  originated  in  some  private  dispute  ;  a  party 
of  Moors  slew  some  Nairs,  and  the  latter  in  revenge  killed  as 
many  Moors  as  they  could  lay  hands  on.  At  length  the 
Moors,  hearing  that  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Colastri  was 
about  to  pass  the  bazaar  on  his  journey  to  the  Court  of  the 
Zamorin,  intercepted  him,  put  his  retinue  to  rout,  and  inflicted 
disgrace  on  him  by  publicly  flogging  him  in  the  Bazaar.  An  insult 
so  gross  offered  to  one  of  their  own  race  so  enraged  the  Rajahs 
that  they  laid  siege  to  the  bazaar,  and  several  conflicts  took  place; 
the  English  always  supporting  the  party  of  Colastri,  and  furnishing 
them  with  all  necessaries  of  war,  on  condition,  it  is  said,  that  if 
the  bazaar  was  conquered  and  the  Moors  compelled,  the  English 
should  have  a  factory  there.  Our  Company  remained  neutral, 
only  permitting  the  Moors  to  purchase  ammunition,  etc.,  in  the 
city.  The  siege  lasted  a  long  time  within  sight  of  the  fort  of 
Cannanore,  which  retained  its  neutrality,  merely  warning  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  not  to  carry  on  their  combats  within  reach  of  its  artillery. 
But  when  the  Malabars,  finding  their  attempts  on  the  opposite 
side  fruitless,  proceeded  to  assault  the  bazaar  in  a  quarter  where 
they  were  within  range  of  the  fort,  our  garrison  finding  their  warn¬ 
ings  disregarded,  fired  a  volly  among  them,  which  destroyed 
numbers,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  After  this 
occurrence  the  siege  proceeded  slowly,  till  at  length  the  parties 
concluded  a  treaty,  (through  the  mediation,  it  is  said,  of  the 
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English  Governor  of  Calicut,  (Mr.  Adams),  which  was  highly  dis 
advantageous  to  the  Moors  ;  they  being  compelled  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Colastri  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  leaving 
some  gardens  in  pledge  till  this  was  done,  and  also  to  permit  him 
to  retain  a  fortified  village  on  the  further  side,  the  guns  of  which 
would  command  the  bazaar. i 

The  Portuguese  and  Moors  nourish  a  rooted  hatred 
towards  each  other,  2  which  commenced  at  the  first  arrival  of 
the  former  in  India,  and  still  endures.  It  is  perceptible  even 
when  they  are  at  peace.  In  the  year  1720  the  Portuguese, 
meeting  a  ship  belonging  to  Ali  Rajah  which  was  conveying  money 
and  horses  from  Mocha,  attacked  it,  under  the  pretext  that  no  one 
had  the  right  of  transporting  horses  but  themselves :  and  although 
the  vessel  had  a  Dutch  passport,  they  captured  it  and  brought  it 
into  the  harbour  of  Cochin.  On  hearing  this,  Ali  Rajah  despatch¬ 
ed  twenty  well-manned  vessels  to  pursue  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  discovered  in  the  harbour  with  the  captured  ship.  The 
Portuguese  Commander,  or  Capitano  di  Marre  Guerre ,  overcome 
with  terror,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Dutch  Commandant  and  implored 
his  protection.  The  latter,  moved  to  compassion  by  his  deep  humi¬ 
liation,  charged  the  Moors  to  refrain  from  hostilities  in  the 
harbour,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  an  officer  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  party  to  report  the  event  to  their  superiors,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  no  hostilities  should  take  place.  Shortly 
after  this,  a  Portuguese  named  Alba  Bordo  entered  the  roadstead, 
without  any  salute,  and  in  spite  of  this  compact  treacherously 
stole  off  with  the  captured  vessel,  taking  the  mate  with  him. 

This  treachery  against  all  human  laws  so  incensed  the  Com¬ 
mandant  that  he  detained  two  Portuguese  Captains  who  were  on 
land,  and  not  prepared  for  a  sudden  flight;  and  then  sent  word  to 
the  Viceroy,  who  was  compelled  to  restore  the  ship  and  her 
merchandize  in  order  to  obtain  his  officers’  liberty. 

Another  event  happened  at  Tanoor  last  year,  which  arose 
from  the  following  cause: — A  certain  Moor  had  invited  some 
Danes  to  trade  with  him;  the  Portuguese  Resident  notapproving  of 
this,  strengthened  with  a  troop  of  Nairs,  expelled  the  Danes,  and 
caused  the  Moor  who  had  called  them  in,  to  be  bound  to  a  stake 
and  beaten.  This  so  enraged  the  Moors  that  they  resolved  to  take 
violent  revenge.  The  Resident  Bibero  happening  to  die  soon  after, 
the  Viceroy  appointed  in  his  place  his  son-in-law,  Felisco  dos 
Santos.  The  offended  Moors  took  an  opportunity  one  day  when  the 
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new  Resident  had  gone  out  for  a  walk  to  enter  his  house  secretly 
and  to  maltreat  his  two  children  in  such  a  manner  that  they  died 
within  two^ays.  Having  made  a  complaint  of  this  at  Goa,  a  ship 
of  war  was  despatched  to  his  assistance  in  the  beginning  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  conveying  troops,  who  after  landing  put  all  the  Moors  they  met 
to  death,  and  proceeded  to  plunder  and  burn  their  houses.  The 
Moors  were  obliged  for  the  time  to  submit;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Portuguese  had  departed  they  vented  their  fury  on  the  native 
Christians,  laid  waste  their  houses  and  gardens,  pulled  down  their 
church,  and  even  compelled  a  slave  belonging  to  the  Resident  to 
adopt  their  religion,  which  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  Mean¬ 
time  the  Resident  and  his  wife  retired  to  Cochin.  The  Zamorin 
however  offers  reparation  and  satisfaction,  which  will  perhaps 
appease  the  quarrel. 

The  extension  of  the  Mahometan  doctrines  on  this  coast  took 
place  in  early  times1,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  Malabar  records 
in  the  Arabic  language.  According  to  them,  some  emissaries 
came  here  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Cheramperoumal,  when 
Mahomet  was  in  his  57th  year,  and  so  entirely  persuaded  the 
Emperor  of  the  Divine  mission  of  their  Prophet,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  to  go  in  person  to  visit  him.  Cheramperoumal  died,  how¬ 
ever,  on  bis  journey,  but  not  till  he  had  taken  care  by  letters 
which  he  addressed  before  his  death  to  the  Rajas  of  Malabar, 
that  all  freedom  should  be  allowed  the  Mahometan  teachers  to 
propagate  their  religion,  make  disciples  and  build  temples  through 
the  whole  country.  This  they  did  with  equal  zeal  and  success; 
so  that  within  a  few  years  their  false  creed  had  struck  deep  root 
here.  The  narration  I  have  followed  is  however  filled  with  trifles 
and  does  not  hang  well  together,  so  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
w'ith  it2. 
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Account  of  the  royal  houses  of  Malabar,  Travancore,  Cochin,  the 
Zamoriri;  and  Colastri — Disagreements  existing  between  them. 

In  a  previous  letter,  I  have  explained  the  laws  of  succes¬ 
sion  which  obtain  in  Malabar,  from  which  you  have  gathered 
that  the  supreme  authority  never  rests  with  females,  their  laws 
in  this  respect  resembling  those  of  France.  Great  honour  indeed 
is  paid  to  the  princesses,  ample  possessions  set  apart  for  them, 
and  they  are  provided  with  a  retinue  of  Nairs.  And,  as  in  case  of 
a  failure  of  heirs  to  the  crown,  the  Rajah  may  not  adopt  a  succes¬ 
sor  without  the  consent  of  the  princesses,  it  has  sometimes  hap* 
pened  that  by  refusing  this,  they  have  for  a  time  held  the  reins  of 
Government.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  family  of  Signati, 
in  which  a  Ranee  reigned  for  severhl  years:  this,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  was  but  an  interregnum.  In  some  cases,  again,  the  prin¬ 
cesses  and  the  other  tributary  Rajas  cannot  agree  as  to  whom  they 
shall  admit  into  the  royal  family1. 

There  are  four  principal  royal  houses  in  Malabar,  those  of 
Travancore,  Cochin,  the  Zamorin  and  Colastri.  In  order  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  Malabar,  we  must  examine  these  in 
detail:  for  which  purpose  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following 
rules2. 

First,  that  these  four  royal  houses  consist  of  princesses, 
whose  sons  are  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

Second,  that  the  eldest  princess  bears  the  title  of'  queen 
mother,  though  it  may  happen  that  her  son  is  not  the  reigning 
Rajah. 

Third,  that  the  minor  kingdoms  arc  called  by  the  names  of 
these  families. 

Fourth,  that  the  first  or  superior  Rajah  being  a  descendant  of 
the  oldest  princess,  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  to 
which  he  belongs,  though  but  a  portion  of  it  may  be  under  his 
rule,  The  younger  Rajahs,  descended  from  the  younger  sisters, 

1.  Note  i,  pp.  i  —.5 

2.  Note  3,  pp.  3—5 
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Barbosa  has  not  evidently  grasped  correctly  the 
principles  of  succession  to  the  Malabar  kingdoms. 
Perhaps  it  is  difficult  for  foreigners  to  understand  a 
system  which  is  altogether  different  from  what  they 
have  ever  before  come  across,  and  hence  one  need  not 
be  surprised  at  our  author,  as  also  many  others,  who. 
had  better  opportunities  to  understand  the  system,  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  it  sometimes  altogether  unintelli¬ 
gible.  Succession,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  in 
the  female  line,  i.  e .,  a  deceased  king  is  succeeded  not 
by  the  issue  of  his  own  loins,  but  by  the  issue  of  his 
female  relatives  on  the  maternal  side.  The  system  may 
be  styled  the  matriarchate  in  contradistinction  to  the 
patriarchate.  The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that  suc¬ 
cession  is  regulated  by  seniority  in  age  among  male 
members,  so  long  as  there  are  any  in  the  family,  irres¬ 
pective  of  their  being  the  issue  of  the  eldest  female  re¬ 
lation  on  the  maternal  side  of  the  deceased  king.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  Malabar  which 
prevents  females  from  succeeding  to  the  throne  or 
governing  the  country.  In  default  of  male  members, 
succession  devolves  on  the  eldest  female  member.  Bar¬ 
bosa  is  wrong  in  saying  that  ladies  who  are  not  blessed 
with  male  children  are  not  considered  capable  of  in¬ 
heritance.  In  their  turn,  they  are  as  much  entitled  to 
succeed  as  any  who  have  given  birth  to  male  children. 
These  ladies,  however,  are  not  precluded  from  adopt¬ 
ing  some  male  relative  of  a  collateral  branch  and  in¬ 
vesting  him  with  the  government.  But  they  are  not 
bound  to  do  so.  They  may  all  choose  to  govern  in  turn 
till  it  comes  to  the  last,  when,  to  save  the  line  from 
extinction,  females  of  collateral  branches  with  issue  or 
with  the  possibility  of  having  issue  may  be  adopted,  as 
also  males,  in  which  case  the  eldest  male,  if  a  major,  takes 
up  the  reins  of  government.  Neither  is  our  author  correct 
in  saying  that  the  period  during  which  a  Raui,  u  e,t  a 
Queen,  who  reigned  for  several  years  in  Signaty  or 
Quilon  was  properly  speaking  but  an  interregnum. 
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The  paucity  of  male  members  does  not  create  any  inter¬ 
regnum  at  all.  The  last  male  is  at  once  succeeded  by 
the  eldest  living  female  in  full  right.  This  was  exem¬ 
plified  in  Travancore  when,  on  the  death  of  the  Raja 
Bala  Rama  Vafma,  in  the  year  1810,  leaving  only  two 
ladies,  who  were  themselves  but  adoptees  into  the 
royal  house,  the  eldest  of  them,  Rarii  Gauri  Lak$hmi 
Bayi,  succeeded  as  “the  direct  and  legitimate  heir  to 
the  vacant  musnad,”  Her  right  was  disputed  by  a 
collateral  uncle,  but  the  claim  was  disallowed,  “and  the 
young  princess  was  at  once  crowned  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Madras  Government,  and  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company/’  When, 
afterwards,  in  1813,  a  Prince  was  born  to  the  Rani,  the 
child  was  proclaimed  Raja  of  Travancore,  and  the 
Queen  mother  continued  to  govern  as  regent  on  behalf 
of  the  infant  Raja.  The  Rani  herself  died  two  years 
after,  and  the  Raja  being  a  minor  still,  his  aunt,  the 
late  Rani’s  sister,  who  had  not  borne  any  children,  male 
or  female,  succeeded  as  regent  till  the  young  Raja 
attained  majority.  All  the  while,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  there  was  no  thought  of  adopting  a  male  into 
the  family  to  rule  over  the  State.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  no  instance,  so  far  as  now  known,  in  Travancore 
of  male  members  being  ever  adopted  into  the  royal 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  several 
instances  in  Cochin  in  which  both  males  and  females 
have  been  in  a  body  affiliated  with  the  reigning  house. 
In  Cochin,  we  have  only  a  single  known  instance  of  a 
Rani  ruling  the  country,  and  she  was  set  up  by  the 
Portuguese  against  other  legitimate  heirs  to  serve  their 
own  purpose.  Her  name  was  Gangadhara  Maha 
Lak§hmi. 1 

2.  The  Four  Rules.  Of  the  four  rules  mentioned 
by  our  author,  the  first  two  are  correctly  stated.  The 
third  can  scarcely  be  called  a  rule.  Neither  is  it  quite 


1.  A.  D.  1665. 
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accurate  to  say  ‘that  the  minor  kingdoms  are,  as  a  rule, 
called  by  the  names  of  their  families. *  Of  the  several 
minor  kingdoms  enumerated  by  our  author  himself,  the 
families  that  ruled  over  them  seem  to  have  taken  their 
names  from  the  names  of  the  states.  For  instance,  the 
maternal  house  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore  derives  its 
name  from  Affingal,  the  state  over  which  it  ruled. 
Signati,  the  family  that  ruled  over  Quilon,  took  its 
name  from  Singnati,  a  Portuguese  corruption  of 
IDeSinganad,  which  itself  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Jeya- 
{ungafild,  or  JayasimhanSd,  the  term  by  which  the 
country  ruled  over  by  the  family  was  known  in  early 
times-  Similarly  with  respect  to  some  of  the  other 
families  and  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  States  of 
Elayataswarupam,  Tekkankur,  Vatakkankur,  etc.,  seem 
to  have  derived  their  names  from  the  families  ruling 
over  them.  So  that,  no  general  rule  of  the  nature 
mentioned  by  our  author  can  be  stated  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  rule,  it  has  to  be  observed 
that  the  first  or  superior  Raja,  i.  e .,  the  ruling  chief, 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  descendant  of  the  eldest 
princess,  for,  as  we  have  observed,  succession  to  the 
musnad  is  regulated  by  seniority  of  age  among  the 
male  members  of  the  family,  whether  descended  from 
the  eldest  or  the  youngest  princess.  Proximity  to  the 
eldest  or  the  youngest  princess  has  nothing  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  succession.  The  ruling  chiefs  are  always 
designated  by  the  name  of  their  kingdoms,  as  also  by 
certain  peculiar  dynastic  names.  Thus,  the  King  of 
Travancore  takes  his  designation  after  his  kingdom. 
So  also  the  Kings  of  Cochin,  Calicut  and  Chirakal. 
Travancove  is  also  known  as  Venattatikal  and  Kula- 
Sekhara  Perumal.  His  dynasty  is  called  Venattu 
Swarupam  and  Srlpada  Swarupam  which,  in  Malaya- 
lam,  is  corrupted  into  Trppappi  Swarupam.  The 
dynastic  name  of  Cochin  is  Perumpatappu  Swarupam, 
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that  of  Calicut,  Neti-Viruppu  Swarupam,  and  that  of 
Chirakkal,  Kola  SwarUpam.  The  last  two  are  also 
designated  the  Tamutiri  or  Kunnalakonatiri  and  the 
Kolattiri  respectively. 

The  younger  Rajas  need  not  necessarily  be  des¬ 
cended  from  the  younger  sisters.  They  are  juniors  to 
the  ruling  chief  in  age  and  might  be  descended  from 
the  elder  sisters  also.  They  never  lose  their  family 
name,  but  are  styled  prince  so  and  so  of  such  and  such 
a  family.  In  Travancore  the  princes  are  referred  to 
as  those  born  under  particular  stars  of  the  lunar  month, 

3.  Molpad.  This  term  does  not  denote  the 
‘head’.  It  is  used  to  designate  the  eldest  female  member 
of  the  families  of  certain  minor  chiefs;  for  instance, 
the  Punnattur  Molpad. 

4.  Attingal  Kingdom.  Though  the  kingdom 
of  Travancore  comprehended  the  various  principalities 
mentioned  by  our  author,  those  of  Atftfingal,  Signati, 
Peritalii  and  Elayata  Swarupams  were  ruled  overby  col¬ 
lateral  branches  of  the  Travancore  Royal  house.  It  is 
said  that  the  Travancore  royal  family  resided  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places  and  was  commonly  known  by  five  different 

•  •• 

names,  viz.,  Vanavanat  or  Venad,  Srlvalumcode 
or  'firuvitamcode,  corrupted  into  modern  Tra¬ 
vancore,  Sri  Padam  or  Trppapur  corrupted  into  Trp- 
pappi,  Srlwaye,  or  Cheravai  and  Jeyatunganad,  Chen- 
gaAad,  De£inganad  or  Jeyasimhanad  —Swarupams.  All 
these  Swarupams,  when  collectively  taken,  was  styled  as 
Venat,  Travancore  or  Trppappur,  and  sovereignty 
was  assumed  under  these  three  designations  only.  It 
is  difficult  at  present  to  definitely  describe  the  relation 
between  the  various  principalities  above  referred  to. 
But  there  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  senior  of  all  these  collateral  branches,  or  the  most 
competent  among  them,  ruled  as  Kulasekhara  Perumai. 

The  origin  of  the  Travancore  dynasty  is  buried 
in  obscurity.  Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
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for  which  there  is  little  or  no  historical  data.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  State  came  into  existence 
along  with  other  Malabar  States  at  the  disruption  of 
the  K€raia  Empire  of  CheramSn  Perumal.  But  the 
Syrian  and  Jewish  Copper  plates  belie  this.  The  Revd. 
S.  Mateer  observes,  on  the  authority  of  some  native  tra¬ 
dition,  that  the  Perumal  “bestowed  on  his  son,  Vlra 
Kerala,  the  southernmost  part  of  his  empire,  lying 
between  Quilon  and  Cape  Comorin.  This  territory 
decended  from  Raja  Kerala  by  nephews,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Malabar  for  300  years  *  *  . 

The  line  of  rulers  descended  from  Vlra  Kerala,  son  of 
CheramSn  Perumsl,  had  by  this  time  become  extinct. 
About  1304  A.  D.,  two  princesses,  said  to  have  been 
decended  from  CheramSn  Perumai  by  another  wife 
took  up  their  residence  at  Atffingal  and  established 
that  principality.  From  them  were  descended  (or 
adopted  according  to  Hindu  Custom)  the  33  sovereigns 
who  preceded  the  present  Raja”.T 

Fra  Bartolomeo  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Travancore  Rajas  had  their  origin  in  the  Madura 
country,  and  Col  Heber  Drury  endorses  it.  The 
Carmelite  Father  adds  that  “  the  Kings  of  Travancore 
had  hitherto  been  insignificant  princes,  whose  terri¬ 
tories  extended  only  about  15  or  20  miles  up  the  country 
from  Cape  Comorin  and  were  besides  not  very  fruitful.1 2 

Mr.  Shungunny  Menon,  the  author  of  A  History  of 
Travancore ,  claims  for  the  Travancore  Family  descent 
from  the  Chera  dynasty  of  Kings  who  ruled  over 
Southern  India  from  very  early  times.  He  says  that 
“  Chera  is  generally  recognised  as  Kerala  or  Travan¬ 
core.  Many  eminent  authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
indiscriminately  use  the  one  for  the  other.  In  his 
manuscript  translations,  Mr.  Taylor  often  writes  Chera 


1.  The  La?id  of  Charity ,  pp,  14 — 15. 

2.  P.  J71. 
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for  Travancore  and  vice  versa .  In  the  collections  from 
The  Asiatic  Journals ,  the  same  use  of  the  term  is  made”.1 
He  then  refers  to  various  other  indications,  such  as 
the  existence  of  inscriptions  on  temple  walls,  in  Erode, 
Coimbatore  and  Tinnevelly  which  were  once  in  the 
kingdom  of  ChEra,  commemorating  the  names  of  ChEra 
or  Travancore  Kings,  etc.  These  inscriptions  take  us 
to  comparatively  recent  times.  The  relation  between 
the  Atftfingal  and  Travancore  Princes  is  undoubted, 
and  the  country  about  Atft*ingal  has  been  identified  by 
Professor  Sundaram  Pillai  with  the  Kupadesam( Kupa- 
desam)  of  early  times — a  province  of  the  early  ChEra 
or  Kerala  Empire.  Mr.  Sundaram  Pillai  says,  “An 
inscription  of  Raja  Raja  Choia,  dated  in  the  30th  year 
of  his  reign,  claims  for  him  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
King  of  the  Kupakas  (Kupakas).  The  Tamil  Poem 
Kalingatta  Parani  (Kalingatta  Parani),  of  the  days  of 
Kulottunga  Choia,  enumerates  the  Kupakas  (Kupakas) 
amongst  the  subject  races  that  paid  tribute  to  that 
Emperor.  The  identification  of  Atftfingal  with  Kupa - 
desam  (Kupadesam)  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  an 
inscription  in  the  Apaneswara  (ApaneSwara)  temple, 
about  two  miles  from  A^ingal,  dated  as  late  as  751  of 
the  Malabar  era  (A.  D.  1576),  which  speaks  of  the 
princess  who  repaired  that  shrine  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Kupakas”.  He  also  refers  to  an  inscription,  dated 
389  M  E.,  to  be  found  on  the  north-western 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Mahadeva  at  Kathinamkuiam,  a 
place  distant  by  20  miles  from  both  Trivandrum  and 
A^ingal,  in  which  the  Travancore  Raja  is  designated 
as  “Sri  Vlra  Iraman  Kerala  Vafma  Tiruvati  of 
Kllpperur.”  Now  Kllpperur  is  an  old  and  ruined 
village,  unapproachable  by  cart  or  boat,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Affffingal.  The  name  of 
KlIppErUr  is  found  annexed  as  the  house-name  of  the 
VEijSd  princes  in  later  inscriptions  also.2 

1.  P.  33* 

2,  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore ,  Par  t  z,  pp.  35—^37, 
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The  accounts  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
great  temple  at  Trivandrum  contain  certain  entries 
which  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  members  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  branches,  already  named,  ruled  over  their 
respective  possessions  and  maintained  among  them¬ 
selves  some  sort  of  union,  always  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  the  temple  corporation  or  Y ogam.  These 
accounts  lend  support  to  the  position  that  members  of 
the  various  branches  have  at  some  time  or  other  ruled 
over  the  various  tracts  indiscriminately.  They  seem 
to  have  formed  a  cofederacy  of  states  with  one  or  other 
being  supreme  at  times.  We  see  the  term  Tiruvati 
used  throughout  the  accounts  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
names  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  the  several  branch¬ 
es.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ibn  Batuta  in  the 
14th  century  calls  the  King  of  Quilon  simply  Tiruvatu 
Another  circumstance  of  some  importance  is  that  the 
house  name  of  Kllpperur  is  also  added  to  the  personal 
designations  of  the  Rajas  of  the  TrppSppur,  Chervai, 
and  Desinganad  branches, 

The  chronicles  of  the  Trivandrum  temple  and 
the  collection  of  inscriptions  made  by  the  Travancore 
Archaeological  department  bear  out  the  suggestion 
made  here  with  regard  to  the  interrelation  of  the  various 
houses  that  constituted  the  dynasty  of  Travancore. 

The  temple  chronicles  mention  the  following 
names  of  ruling  Princes  among  others  as  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  connection  with  the  temple  on  the  dates  given 
against  them: — 

(1)  550  M.  E.-— Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Varma  Tiruvati  of 
Kllpperur  ruling  over  Ve$2d. 

(2)  557  *— Sri  Vlra  Marttanda  Varma,  senior 
Tiruvati  of  TrppSppur. 

(3)  644.— Sri  Vlra  MSrttSjjcJa  Varma  of  pgsinga- 
a2d  KulasekharaperumSi. 
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(4)  673. — Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Vafma  of  Trppappur 
Kllpperur,  senior  Tiruvati  of  Trppappur. 

(5)  67 4. — Along  with  the  above  name  is  mentioned 
the  following,  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Vafma  of  Trppappur, 
senior  Pandaram  (ruler)  of  Cherawai. 

(6)  704. — Sri  Vlra  Marttanda  Vafma  of  Desinganad, 
senior  Tiruvati  of  Trppappur. 

(7)  7J3* — Sri  Vlra  Kerala  Vafma  of  Desinganad 
Kllpperur,  senior  Pandaram  of  Cherawai. 

(8)  763. — Sfi  Vlra  Udaya  Mafttanda  Vafma  of 
Desinganad  Kllpperur,  senior  Tiruvati  of  Trppappur. 

(9)  782. — Sfi  Vlra  Iravi  Vafma  of  Trppappur 
Kllpperur  Kulasekhara  Perumal. 

(10)  807. — Sfi  Vlra  Iravi  Vafma  of  Trppappur 
Kllpperur,  senior  Pandaram  of  Cherawai. 

(11)  837. — Sfi  Vlra  Iravi  Vafma  Pandaram  of 
Desinganad  Kllpperur  belonging  to  TrppappUr  Swa- 
rupam  (dynasty). 

(12;  894 — Sfi  Vlraia  Unni  Keraia  Vafma  of 
Desinganad  Kllpperur,  senior  Tiruvati  of  Desinganad. 

Coming  to  inscriptions:  a  Vatteluttu  inscription 
at  Tirunavaykulam  in  the  taluk  of  Chirainkll  records 
that,  in  614  M.  E.  (1439  A.  D  )r,  Sfi  Vlra  Rama 
Mafttanda  Varma  Kulasekhara  of  Kllpperur,  the  senior 
Tiruvati  of  Venad,  constructed  a  granite  temple  of  fine 
workmanship  with  A?andafiam(mandapam')  and  the  inner 
shrine  roofed  with  copperplates.  Another  Prince,  Chem- 
paka  Adittya  Vafma,  the  senior  Tiruvati  of  Cherawai,  is 
mentioned  as  a  ruling  King  of  the  period.  On  the  20th 

j,  (5><0&0O<X>6>f0!» 

<ft>ejlai(3ru<oo 
C/3 (093  °Si§T 

This  means  that,  if  you  add  3926  to  the  numbers  that  denote 
au  year  of  the  Kollam  era,  you  get  the  corresponding  year  of  the 
Kali-yuga ;  similarly,  by  adding  825  to  the  former,  you  get  the 
corresponding  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

& 
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Edavam,  630  M.  £.(1455  A.  D.),  he  consecrated  an 
image  of  Gangadharai Gangadhara)  in  the  Krshnancoil 
at  Vata£§eri.  An  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Suchlndram 
records  certain  gifts  made  by  Chempaka  Rama  Varma 
of  Jayasimhanad,  the  senior  Tiruvati  of  Trppappur 
in  the  year  643  M.  E.  (1468  A.  D.).  There  is  an  in¬ 
scription  to  prove  that  Adittya  Varma,  the  senior  Tiru¬ 
vati  of  Jayasimhanad,  as  well  as  his  younger  brother 
named  Rama  Varma,  the  senior  Tiruvati  of  Cherawai, 
reigned  on  the  14th  Kumbham  659  M.  E.  (1484  A.D.). 
A  pillar  inscription  of  Parasurama  Perinteru  in  Kottar 
records  that,  on  the  1st  Chittirai  661  M.  E.  (1466  A.  D.), 
the  crowned  King  of  the  Chera  family,  Jayasimha  Deva, 
came  on  tour  to  VataSseri  and  redressed  the  grievances 
of  the  inhabitants  groaning  under  the  oppressions  of 
the  Brahmans  and  the  Piliamars.  Regarding  these 
inscriptions,  Mr.  Nagam  Ayya  observes  Two  or  more 
Kings  of  the  same  dynasty  are  mentioned  as  ruling  at 
the  same  time.  It  may  be  that  both  were  independent 
chiefs  ruling  over  small  tracts.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
senior  associated  the  junior  with  him  in  governmental 
affairs  ******  or  again  it  may  be  that  one  of  them  is 
the  reigning  sovereign,  while  the  other  is  only  a  member 
of  the  family  making  certain  gifts  under  his  sanction.  ” 1 

But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  Princes  who  are 
described  as  members  of  one  house  or  dynasty  as  Mr. 
Nagam  Ayya  calls  it  are  seen  to  rule  over  lands  that 
belong  or  ought  to  belong  to  the  other  houses.  Again 
in  one  instance  we  see  brothers  of  the  same  house 
described,  the  one  as  the  senior  Tiruvati  of  Jayasimha¬ 
nad  and  the  other  as  the  senior  Tiruvati  of  Chera* 
wai. 

The  sweeping  statement  of  Rev.  S.  Mateer  that 
the  Travancore  line  has  all  along  followed  the  system 
of  succession  by  nephews  prevalent  in  all  Malabar  has 
also  to  be  accepted  with  considerable  reserve;  for 
Archaeological  sheet  No.  5,  published  by  the  Travancore 

I,  State  Manual^  Vol.  X*  p.  276, 
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Government,  cites  several  instances  of  the  pre- 
valence  of  succession  through  sons.  Inscriptions  there¬ 
in  referred  to  as  well  as  others  make  it  also  clear  that 
the  Cholas,  Cheras,  and  the  Pandyas,  intermarried  at 
least  till  the  7th  century  of  the  Malabar  era  or  the  13th 
century  A.  D.  The  notable  instance  of  Jayasimha 
who  “belonged  to  the  family  of  Yadu  and  of  the  lunar 
race,  and  ruled  over  the  Kerala  country  with  his  wife 
Urns  Devi  of  Kupaka  family”1, may  be  cited  as  one  ex¬ 
actly  in  point. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  an  inscription  on  a  large 
bell  in  the  TrkkanSmkudi  temple  in  the  Tinnevelly 
District,  dated  Kollam  year  644(1469  A.  D.),  King 
Adittya  Varma  of  Vanchi  (Travancore)  describes  him¬ 
self  as  an  “ornament  of  the  race  of  Jayasimha”2. 
Again  an  inscription  at  Kollam  (Quilon)  dated  in  the 
Kollam  year  671 3  opens  with  the  following  Sanskrit 
verse: — 

S vasty  astu  Jayasimhasya 
Vlra  Keraia  Vafmana  [1*] 

ta  [th]  a  tadvamsajanancha 
rajyasya  nagarasya  cha  [II*]  1 

The  full  text  of  the  inscription  on  the  Trkkaiiam- 
kudi  temple  is  as  follows* — “In  the  year  Bhavati  644 
of  the  Kolamba  era,  King  Adittya  Varma,  the  ruler  of 
Vanchi,  born  in  Visakha,  the  tenth  asterism  in  the 
Hindu  Calendar,  who  is  a  string  of  gems  of  virtues, 
and  a  master  of  all  arts  (Kala),  who  adorns  the 
Jayasimha  dynasty,  and  who  has  attained  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  Chiravaya-Mandalam  (Kingdom),  hung  up  the 
bell  which  adorns  the  gate  of  Murari  (Vi§hnu)  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  Srlkuranga  (Trkkanamkudi)  temple”. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  inscription  fully  supports 
the  theory  above  put  forward  that  the  Travancore  Rajas 

1.  Already  identified  with  the  family  of  Attingal. 

2.  Jnd%  Anti.,  Vol.  2,  p.  360  f. 

3.  No.  285  of  The  Government  Epigraphist' s  Collection  for 

1895*  , 

4.  Note.  Vol.  4,  Eptgraphia  Indeca%  p.  146. 
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belong  to  the  Jayasimha  dynasty  of  the  lunar  race,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  various  branches  have  ruled 
over  the  tracts  indiscriminately,  the  most  prominent 
among  them  maintaining  superiority  over  the  others. 
The  inscription  describes  Adittya  Varma,  the  donor  of 
the  bell,  as  “adorning  the  Jayasimha  dynasty”  and  calls 
him,  “the  ruler  of  Vanchi”  (Travancore).  He  is  fur¬ 
ther  said  to  have  “attained  the  sovereignty  of  Chira- 
vsya-Mandalam.”  We  may  take  it  that  Adittya  Varma 
had  become,  on  the  date  of  the  inscription,  the 
sovereign  of  CherwSi  also,  i.  e.,  of  Cherava-Swarupam 
i.  e.,  Ksyamkuiam.Or  can  it  be  that  Chirava-Manda- 
lam  refers  to  the  Kingdom  of  Chera  ?  Sixty-nine 
years  after  this,  we  see  a  descendant  of  Adittya  Varma 
living  in  the  palace,  at  Trkkanamkudi.  The  Trivan¬ 
drum  temple  account  mentions  him  as  DESinganad 
('Jayasimhansd)  Kl’ipp^rur  Sri  Vlra  Kerala  Varma, 
the  Mutta  (senior)  Paiidaram  (ruler)  of  Chgrawai 
(Kayamkulam). 

The  penultimate  Maharaja  of  Travancore,  while 
First  Prince,  noticing  the  inscription  on  the  Trkkanam- 
kudi  bell  mentions  another  inscription  of  the  reign 
of  this  very  Adittya  Varma  (644  M.  E.)  on  a  stone  in 
the  Suchlndram  Pagoda  which  gives  the  then  bound¬ 
aries  of  TrppSppur  or  Travancore.  They  are: — “  East, 
Pannivaykal — (an  old  water  course  near  Varkkala) — 
South,  Vaipar,  in  the  Tinnevelly  District — North  and 
West,  the  sea”  The  Prince  remarks:  “We  must  make 
allowance  for  the  geography  of  those  days,  in  judging 
of  the  correctness  cf  the  cardinal  points  here  described. 
However,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  TrkkanSm- 
ku(Ji,  now  situated  in  the  Nanganneri  Taluk  of  the 
Tinnevelly  District,  was  then  (and  for  some  time  after 
as  we  have  shown)  a  part  of  Travancore”. 

!  On  the  data  available  at  present,  it  would  perhaps 
be  not  far  too  wrong  to  make  the  hypothetical  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Royal  House  of  Travancore  represents 
the  early  ChEra  dynasty  that  held  sway  over  the  whole 
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of  Southern  India,  This  statement  is  but  provisional. 
It  is  not  asserted  with  any  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  descent  of  the  Travancore  Rajas  can  be  traced  in 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  succession  from  the  old  Chera 
Kings.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ample  reason  to  raise 
the  inference  that  they  are  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  early  Chera  Rulers.  Political  vicissitudes  had, 
during  the  course  of  centuries,  brought  the  Keraiaputra 
of  the  Asoka  inscriptions,  the  Cerobothras  of  Ptolemy, 
Strabo  and  Arrian,  and  the  later  Chera  rulers  low  in  the 
category  of  sovereign  rulers.  The  Cholas,  the  Vijaya- 
nagara  and  the  Pandya  dynasties  successively  trenched 
upon  the  independence  of  the  Chera  or  Keraia 
kingdom  and  hemmed  its  sway  within  circumscribed 
limits.1  The  Chola  conquest  of  Southern  India  in¬ 
cluding  Travancore  is  recorded  in  inscriptions2  as  well 
as  in  some  Tamil  historical  texts.3  In  course  of  time, 
however,  Travancore  seems  to  have  shaken  off  the 
Chola  yoke  and  gained  a  prominent  position  in  the 
south.  The  celebrated  missionary,  Francis  Xavier, 
describes  the  King  as  “  the  great  King  of  Travancore”, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  having  had  authority  over  all 
South  India.  He  adds  that  a  near  relative  of  the  King 
resided  at  Kayal  on  the  Coromandel  coast.4  Two  de¬ 
cades  before  this,  Duarte  Barbosa,  a  Portuguese 
Captain,  who  visited  Kayal  in  1514,  mentions  the  place 
as  belonging  to  the  King  of  Quilon,  by  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  meant  the  sovereign  of  Travancore  ;  for  he  calls 

1.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Report  on  Epigraphy  for  the 
year  1900  (Madras)  it  is  pointed  out  that  “  early  in  the  14th 
century,  a  king  of  Travancore  appears  to  have  made  the  Pandyas 
and  Cholas  subject  to  the  Keralas”. 

2.  South  Indian  Inscriptions ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  2  and  236,  E.  Hult- 
zsch. 

3  No.  4,  Tamil  Historical  Texts.  The  Vikrama — Chola — 
Ula •  The  Ind.  Anti .,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  141. 

4.  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  by  Fr.  Coleridge. 
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the  ruler  of  Venad,  Travancore,  King  of  Benat-dery.  1 
More  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  this,  the  Arab 
traveller  Ibn  Batuta  (  A.  D.  1347  )  calls  the  King  of 
Quilon  ‘Tiruvati  2  which  is  a  well-known  designation 
of  the  Kings  of  Travancore.  Barbosa  mentions  Tiru - 
vangoto  (Tiruvancodu)  itself  as  a  town  and  territory 
lying  on  the  coast  towards  the  south  of  Quilon  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  lord,  a  relative  of  the  King  of  Coulam.  After 
noticing  Coulam  or  Quilon,  the  Portuguese  Captain 
proceeds  southwards,  points  to  Cape  Comorin  as  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  Malabar  and  observes  “that 
the  aforesaid  Kingdom  of  Coulam,  however,  still  goes 
on  and  comes  to  an  end  at  the  city  of  Kayal  where 
the  King  of  Coulam  made  his  continual  residence. ” 
He  is  “  very  rich  and  powerful,”  says  Barbosa,  “on 
account  of  his  many  men-at-arms  who  are  very  good 
bowmen.  He  always  has  in  his  guard  four  or  five 
hundred  women,  trained  from  girls  to  be  archers :  they 
are  very  active.  He  sometimes  is  at  war  with  the 
King  of  Narasinga,  who  wishes  to  take  his  country, 
but  he  defends  himself  very  well.”'’  The  summary  of 
Kingdoms  in  Ramusio  also  describes  the  Kingdom 
of  Coulam  as  extending  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Co¬ 
morin.4 

Thus  the  early  Portuguese  found  the  King  of 
Travancore  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  whole  of 
the  south  of  Tinnevelly.5  The  Travancore  King  is 
said  to  have,  at  one  time,  levied  tribute  from  Ceylon, 
and  ventured  even  to  challenge  to  battle  the  powerful 
King  of  Vijayanagar.0  The  power  and  influence  of 

1.  Description  of  the  East  Afr  can  and  Malabar  Coasts . 
Hakluyt  Society’s  publication,  pp.  J03  and  173. 

2.  Cathay ,  Vol.  II,  p.  420. 

3-  F.  i73. 

4.  Friar  Jordanus.  Wonders  of  the  East.  Preface  by  Col- 
Yule,  p.  16. 

5.  Caldwell’s  Tinnevelly  y  p.  67. 

6.  Logan ^  Malabar y  Vol.  I,  p.  31c, 
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the  King,  over  the  south,  must  have,  however,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  became  very  much 
diminished,  for,  though  he  extended  his  sympathy,  he 
was  not  able  to  protect  his  Parava  subjects  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Badages.  Very  soon  the  Badages 
invaded  Travancore  itself  in  great  force,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  King  was  able  to  repel  the  attack  only  with 
the  assistance  of  Xavier  and  his  convert  fishermen. 1 
The  Badages  have  been  recently  identified  with  the 
Vijayanagara  ruler  Vithala’s  officers  and  soldiers  who 
seem  to  have  invaded  Travancore  shortly  before  1544, 
i.e.,  sometime  about  the  arrival  of  Xavier  on  the  coast.  2 
Bishop  Caldwell  identifies  them  with  the  Nayakas  of 
Madura.  3  But  this  can  scarcely  be  correct.  For  the 
Nayakas  themselves  came  into  power  and  threw  off  the 
Vijayanagara  suzerainty  only  later  on.  No  doubt  a 
Jesuit  writer  of  the  time  describes  the  Badages  as  “the 
collectors  of  the  royal  taxes,  a  race  of  over-bearing 
and  insolent  men,  commonly  called  Nairs”.  The  writer 
evidently  used  the  Malayalam  term  Nayar  instead 
of  the  corresponding  Tamil  Nayk  or  Nayaka;  for  the 
Nayars  could,  under  no  circumstances,  have  invaded 
Travancore  from  the  east.  Xavier  represents  them  as 
lawless  marauders.  Another  important  circumstance 
tending  to  show  that  the  Badages  could  not  have  been 
the  emissaries  and  representatives  of  the  Nayaka 
rulers  of  Madura,  is,  that  those  rulers  were  very  toler¬ 
ant  of  Christianity,  while  the  determination  of  the 
Badages  was  to  “expel  the  Christians,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  from  the  coast.”  The  mission  of  the 
Badages  was  to  collect  the  “Royal  taxes.”  These,  were, 
no  doubt,  the  dues  payable  to  the  Rajahs  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagara  and  the  object  of  their  invasion  of  Travancore  is 
explained  when  we  see  that  AchyutarSya  (crowned  King 
of  Vijayanagara,  Saka  1452  (1529 — 30  A.  D.)  received 

1.  History  of  Tinnevelly ,  p.  71. 

2.  Archaeological  Survey  Report  for  i8q6s  p#  31, 

3.  Caldwell’s  Tinnevelly ,  p.  70, 
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tribute  from  Travancore  as  mentioned  in  two  inscrip¬ 
tions  at  Conjeevaram.  Achyutaraya  is  said  to  have 
despatched  armaments  to  the  Kingdom  of  Tiruvati, 
(Travancore),  planted  a  pillar  of  victory  in  the  Tamra- 
parni  river,  received  tribute  from  Tiruvati,  taken  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  the  Pandyan  King,  and 
brought  Tumbichchi  Naykan  and  Salva  Naykan 
into  subjection.  Some  time  before  this,  Travancore 
had  successfully  invaded  Pandya,  and  it  is  surmised 
that  it  was  at  the  invitation  of  the  Pandya  King  that 
Achyutaraya  despatched  armaments  to  Travancore  and 
received  in  return  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  Pan¬ 
dyan  King.  The  King  of  Travancore  of  that  period 
(Kollam  708= A.  D.  1533 — 4),  Bhutalavira  Vlra  Udaya 
MarttandaVarman, perhaps  identical  with  the  Marttanda 
Varman  of  the  Travancore  list,  claims  to  have  taken 
“the  earth  by  conquest.”  Hence  the  Birudu,  Bhutala¬ 
vira,  prefixed  to  his  name.  His  successor  was  also 
styled  Bhutalavira  Ravi  Varman.  One  of  these  or 
both  seem  to  have  over-run  the  Pandya  country  and 
issued  coins  with  the  legend  Bhutala.1  Thus  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Achyutaraya  was  invited  by  the 
PSndyan  King  to  assist  him  against  a  Travancore 
invasion.  The  Vijayanagara  arms  not  only  repelled  the 
Travancoreans  but  also  exacted  tribute  from  their 
King.  This  tribute  must  have  been  paid  but  grudging¬ 
ly,  for  the  enforcement  of  it  required  constant  armed 
intervention.  Thus  the  war  against  Travancore  was 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Achyutaraya’s  successor, 
Sadasiva.  Shortly  before,  Saka  Samvat  1466  (1544 — 
45)  i.  e.,  just  about  the  time  Xavier  came  to  the 
Western  Coast,  we  see  the  Vijayanagara  ruler  Vitftfala 
leading  an  expedition  against  Tiruvati  ( Tiruvati ) 
and  fighting  from  Anantasayanam  (Anantasayanam)  (ad¬ 
mittedly  Trivandrum)  in  the  south  to  Mudugal  (now  in 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Department .  of 
Madras  for  i8y6y  p,  iS, 
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the  Nizam's  territories)  in  the  north.  The  expedition 
against  Travancore  and  its  subjugation  by  the 
Vijayanagara  King  Viffala  receives  confirmation  from 
an  inscription  at  Suchlndram.  It  is  of  the  year  Kollam 
722  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1546 — 7,  and  records  that 
the  then  King  of  Travancore  described  as  the  Senior 
(member)  of  Jetunganatu  (Quilon)  called  Bhutala  Vlra 
Iravi  Varman,  ‘‘  who  took  the  earth  by  conquest,’* 
provided  for  special  offerings  to  be  made  to  the 
Vishnu  shrine  at  Suchlndram  on  the  birthday  of 
Vitflfaleswara  Maharaja.  This  grant,  indeed,  establish¬ 
es  the  subordinate  political  relationship  of  Bhutala 
Vlra  Iravi  Varman  to  Vitftfaleswara  Maharaja  in  spite 
of  his  boast  of  having  “  taken  the  earth  by  conquest.' ’ 
In  the  face  of  this  indubitable  evidence,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  either  that  the  Badages  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  conquer  Travancore  or  that  the  Raja  was 
more  indebted  to  Xavier  than  to  his  army  of  Nayars 
for  deliverance  from  them.  The  story  of  the  panic 
that  seized  the  Badages  on  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Xavier  in  full  canonicals  at  the  head  of  his  host  of 
convert  fishermen  and  their  subsequent  flight  is  puerile 
and  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  story 
goes  “  that  whilest  the  Raja  was  collecting  his  military 
nobles  and  their  retainers  to  oppose  them  (the 
Badages ),  Xavier  took  the  field  against  them  at  the 
head  of  a  small  body  of  his  converts.  With  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  invadiqg  arn>y 
and  forbade  them  in  the  name  of  God  to  proceed/. 
Whether  they  thought  that  he  was  one  of  their  own 
divinities  come  down  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose 
or  feared  the  anger  of  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
we  know  not  ;  a  panic  seized  them  and  they  fled. 
Great  honour  was  paid  to  k Xavier  for  his  blood¬ 
less  victory  by  the  Rajah  and  nobles;  but  he  be¬ 
sought  them  to  give  the  glory  to  Jesus  Christ.”1  The 
picture  drawn  is,  indeed,  sublime.  But  its  sublimity 

i.  The  Church  and  the  Churches  in  Southern  India %  p.  22. 
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is  a  great  deal  marred  by  lack  of  probability.  I 
is  remarkable  that  Xavier  himself  is  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  letters  from  the  coast.  We  may  therefore 
safely  take  it  as  a  pious  invention  of  the  Catholic  pro¬ 
pagandists  of  the  period,  for  we  read  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  the  miracle  was  that  “cries  came  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  ears  of  the  missionary,  beseeching  him 
to  go  and  teach,”  and  that  Xavier  felt  that  he  and 
his  handful  of  helpers  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
incessant  demand,  so  much  so  that  Xavier  himself  is 
said  to  have  written  in  one  of  his  letters — “that  mil¬ 
lions  of  idolators  might  be  easily  converted,  if  there 
were  more  preachers,  who  would  sincerely  mind  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Jesus  Christ  and  not  their  own  concernments” 
— a  strange  comment  by  no  means  complimentary  to 
the  missionaries  of  the  day. 

In  A.  D.  1553,  the  Portuguese  found  Travancore 
a  powerful  kingdom,  “the  king  of  which  our  people,” 
says  D’Barros,  “  called  the  Rey  Grande ,”  because  he  is 
greater  in  his  dominions  and  in  the  state  which  he  keeps 
than  those  of  the  princes  of  Malabar.1 

In  the  year  1559  A.  D.,  Madura  fell  finally  into 
the  hands  of  the  Nayaka  generals  of  Vijayanagara  and 
Viswanatha  Naykar  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Vijaya* 
nagara  King  to  bringv  to  reason  his  father  Nagama 
Naykar  set  up  for  himself  an  independent  dynasty 
acknowledging,  however,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Vija¬ 
yanagara  sovereign.  The  assumption  of  sovereignity 
by  the  Naykars  over  the  Pandyan  Kingdom  formed 
but  a  prelude  to  frequent  invasions  of  Travancore,  and 

it  is  recorded  in  the  Tamil  chronicles2  that  Viswanatha 

• 

Naykar  overcame  some  chiefs  of  Travancore  by  his 
personal  valour  in  single  combat  and  acquired  their 
territory.  Naykars,  representing  their  suzerain  of 

1.  D’  Barros,  FI.  XI. 

2.  Taylor’s  Oriental  Historical  Mssti  Preface,  p.  VllT* 
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Vijayanagara,  claimed  the  right  of  levying  tribute  from 
Travancore.  The  great  Tirumala  Naykar,  not  long 
after,  reduced  the  Travancore  Prince  into  absolute 
subjection,  and  we  find  the  Malayalam  Nanchi  Natu 
Raja  heading,  as  the  vassal,  the  list  of  the  72  Palayams 
appointed  to  guard  the  bastions  of  the  Pandyan  capital1. 
Whether  this  is  a  historical  fact  or  a  mere  boast,  the 
cadjan  documents  recently  published  in  the  Travancore 
Gazette  afford  ample  proof  of  Tirumala’s  invasion  of  Tra¬ 
vancore.  These  incursions  were,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
enforce  the  tribute  payable  by  the  State  to  the  Vijaya¬ 
nagara  Empire,  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  king  paid  it 
only  when  compelled2.  Thus  another  document,  also  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  Travancore  Gazette,  shows  that 
the  Naykar’s  forces  used  to  repeat  their  incursions  often 
and  that  the  king  had  to  remit  arrears  of  tax  on  land  in 
the  Nanjanatu  country  “owing  to  heavy  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  Naykar’s  in¬ 
vasion  ”  between  the  years  849  and  869  M.  E.,  i.  e., 
A.  D.  1674  and  1694. 

In  the  year  1697,  an  army  of  Vadukas  was  sent  to 
Travancore  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  usual  tribute 
which  had  long  fallen  in  arrears  and  which  had  always 
to  be  levied  by  force.  The  king  of  Travancore  skil¬ 
fully  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  use  the 
Madura  forces  to  put  down  his  rebellious  ministers, 
the  Ettu  Vlttil  Piiiamars.  He  then  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  Vadukas  and  almost  destroyed  them.  To  re¬ 
venge  this  treachery,  Queen  Mangammal  entered  up¬ 
on  a  war  with  Travancore  in  1698.  The  Queen’s 
General,  Dalaway  Narasappaya,  entered  the  country  and 
conquered  the  Travancoreans  after  much  hard  fighting 
and  returned  to  Trichinopoly  laden  with  much  price¬ 
less  booty.  ^ 

1.  Taylor,  Vol.  r.,  p.  161. 

2  Caldwell’s  Tinnevelly ,  p.  70. 

3.  Oriental  Historical  Mss.,  vol.  II,  p.  224;  1  he  Manual  of  th 
Madura  District,  Nelson,  Part  III,  pp.  225—226. 
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We  have  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Malabar  Coast  and  the  Dutch 
Captain  Nieuhoff  has  supplied  us  with  the  following 
description  of  the  kingdom: 

“  The  kingdom  of  Travankoor  (thus  called  from 
its  capital  city)  begins  at  the  Cape  of  Comory  or  Como¬ 
rin,  and  extends  all  along  the  sea-coast  as  far  as 
Koulang,  comprehending  a  tract  of  ground  20  or  24 
leagues  in  length  ;  the  famous  village  of  Paru,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  queen  of  Singnaty,  being  only  in  the  midst 
To  the  east  it  borders  upon  the  kingdom  of  Madura, 
and  to  the  west  upon  the  countries  of  Peretaly  and 
Kotarkery.  It  has  several  considerable  villages  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  Moors,  such  as  Tengepatnam, 
Kuletture,  Koritypatnam  and  Allage.  *  *  *  * 

“The  chief  cities  lie  deeper  in  the  country,  which  is 
of  a  great  extent  all  along  the  mountains  to  Naymar, 
near  the  Cape  of  Comorin  and  toward  Travancore,  in 
all  29  great  cities  and  villages.  About  a  league  and 
half  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Comorin  is  the  city  of 
Rotate  or  Rottatti;  a  place  of  great  traffick;  the  popu¬ 
lous  city  of  Siminitira  and  Matadavalur,  famous  for  its 
bigness,  being  surrounded  by  six  or  seven  other  towns; 
Verrage  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  distance  from 
Rotate  and  Ratikury,  the  two  most  considerable  places 
of  the  whole  country.  Ralkolang  is  a  very  large  city,  being 
a  league  and  a  half  long,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Neyk 
of  Madura.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  hill,  3  leagues 
from  Tengepatnam,  and  12  from  Roulang ;  being  on 
one  side  strengthened  by  inaccessible  mountains,  on 
the  other  by  a  wall,  the  undermost  part  of  which  is  of 
stone,  the  uppermost  of  brick-work,  in  all  24  foot  high, 
the  royal  palace  stands  at  the  west  end,  being  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  stonewall.  On  the  east  side  you  see  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  fortified  with 
a  triple  wall.  The  city  of  Ralkoulang  is  the  chief  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  king,  who  constantly  keeps  a  garrison*  of 
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10,000  Negroes  (Nairs)  here  to  secure  it  against  the 
Neyk  of  Madura,  whose  power  is  much  dreaded  here1”. 

Captain  Nieuhoff  s  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty  ruling  over  Travancore  at  his  time  is  at  once 
curious  and  interesting. 

. . “The  ancient  race  of  the  kings  of  Travancore 

owed  its  origin  to  Attinegen,  but  for  want  of  male 
heirs,  one  of  the  Princes  of  Cochin  was  placed  in  that 
throne  ;  the  king  who  then  reigned,  being  descended 
from  the  Cochin  race  of  Rammerankoil,  and  elected 
King:  of  Travankoor”. 

This  receives  support  from  an  official  document 
regarding  the  state  of  Malabar  drawn  up  in  1677  A.  D. 
by  Van  Rheede,  then  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
and  quoted  at  page  305,  Vol.  1,  of  The  Travancore  State 
Manual .  “The  Prince  (of  Travancore)  is  an  adopted 
son  from  a  Cochin  family  called  Ramencoil ,  this  court 
has  often  solicited  a  Cochin  Prince  and  Princess  as 
heirs,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  the  king 
to  it,  not  but  that  he  saw  the  great  advantages  which 
might  result  therefrom  to  Cochin,  but  because  this 
would  be  from  the  Cochin  family  of  Tyaloor,  (Chafur) 
which  he  will  not  suffer.”  Mr.  Nagam  Aiya,  the  author  of 
the  Manual ,  doubts  that  the  “reference  to  Cochin  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  mistake  for  Kolattunad  from  which  Travancore 
made  adoptions,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Raja  of  Kolattunad 
was  at  the  time  a  tributary  of  the  more  powerful  Prince 
of  Cochin^  That  these  surmises  are  incorrect  and  that 
Van  Rheede  was  writing  from  personal  knowledge  and 
cannot  therefore  be  mistaken  about  the  country  of  which 
he  was  writing  is  evident  from  the  extract  itself.  He 
had  been  Governor  of  Cochin  from  1673  to  1 677  A.  D. 
and  was  removed  to  the  Governorship  of  Ceylon  only  in 
1677,  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  the  extract  quoted. 
He  had  been  present  at  the  Dutch  attack  on  Cochin 

Xi  Voyages ,  p.  228, 
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io  years  before  he  became  Governor  of  the  place.  He 
must  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  country  to  know 
of  its  political  affairs  and  the  several  families  that  ruled 
over  the  various  principalities  that  constituted  Malabar. 
What  is  more,  the  document  itself  was  an  official  docu¬ 
ment  regarding  the  state  of  Malabar,  and  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  unlikely  that  a  Governor  of  Cochin  should,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  the  place,  confound  Cochin 
with  Kolattunad  or  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  an  earlier  adoption  had  not  taken  place  from 
the  Cochin  family,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
Travancore  court  would,  as  mentioned  in  the  extract, 
solicit  a  Cochin  Prince  and  Princess  as  heirs  and  that 
Van  Rheede  would  exert  his  personal  influence  with  the 
King  of  Cochin,  who  was  the  protege  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  to  grant  the  request  though 
without  success.  The  suggestion  that  the  Raja  of 
Kolattunad  might  at  the  time  have  been  a  tributary 
of  the  more  powerful  Prince  of  Cochin  has  no  found¬ 
ation  in  history.  Cochin  had  already  lost 
its  former  power  and  had  already  come  under  Dutch 
suzerainty,  whereas  Kolattunad  was  still  independent 
and,  so  far  as  historical  evidence  is  available  at  present, 
Cochin  was  at  no  time  more  powerful  than  Kolattuftad; 
neither  was  Kolattunad  at  any  time  dependent  on 
Cochin,  nor  was  ever  a  tributary  of  it.  Between  the 
two  States  of  Cochin  and  Kolattunad  lay  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Zamorin  who,  as  we  have  seen,  waged 
perpetual  war  with  Cochin,  and  who,  it  would  appear, 
held  the  king  of  Cochin  always  in  subjection  till  the 
European  powers  attained  supremacy  in  Malabar.  It 
is  significant  that  Nieuhoff  speaks  of  the  king  then 
reigning  in  Travancore  (Nieuhoff’s  voyages  extended 
from  1653  to  1672)  as  being  descended  from  the  race  of 
Ramerankoil.  Fra  Joseph  A.  S.  Maria  de  Sebastiani, 
the  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Malabar,  who  was  appointed 
as  such  in  1659  and  was  present  in  Cochin  when  the 
town  was  captured  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch 
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mentions  one  Ramoncoil ,  the  brother  of  the  reigning 
Raja  of  Travancore,  as  being  opposed  to  the  succession 
of  the  Mutta  tavali  in  Cochin  and  befriending  the 
adoptees  from  the  Tanur  family1  .  The  Raja  of  Cochin 
whom  the  Portuguese  Admiral  Cabral  first  visited  and 
with  whom  the  Portguese  made  their  first  engagement 
is  called  by  them  Unni  Ramankoil  Tirumulpad.  All 
old  records  designate  the  Raja  of  Cochin  as  Koil 
Adhikarikal  and  the  Raja  still  styles  himself  as  such  in 
documents  issued  by  him  such  as  the  renewals  of 
Kanam  tenures  etc.  It  is  therefore  altogether  impossible 
to  accept  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Nagam  Aiya. 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  speak  of  the 
Dutch  relations  with  Travancore,  the  disastrous  war 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  waged  with  the  King 
and  the  dishonourable  peace  with  which  it  closed.  The 
modern  History  of  Travancore  commences  with  the 
exploits  of  the  great  Marttanda  Varma  who  extended 
the  limits  of  his  kingdom  to  the  frontiers  of  Cochin  in 
the  north,  and  annexed  all  intermediate  principalities. 
Of  him  the  Dutch  Governor  Gollennesse  observed  that 
he  was  a  “  clever  and  untiring  prince”  and  that  he 
aimed  “  at  nothing  less  than  the  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Malabar,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have 
obtained  his  end,  had  not  the  Honourable  Company 
been  in  his  way.”  His  successor,  the  no  less  renowned 
Rama  Varma,  consolidated  his  predecessor’s  con¬ 
quests,  withstood  the  advance  of  Tippu  Sultan  and 
placed  his  Government  on  a  firm  foundation  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  English  East 
India  Company  which  had  by  this  time  established  its 
supremacy  in  India.  His  successor  was  a  weak  and 
imbecile  prince  whose  tyrannical  and  oppressive  rule 
under  the  guidance  of  low  and  cunning  intriguers  paved 
the  way  to  insurrections  and  turmoils  resulting  finally 
in  the  rebellious  war  with  the  English  and  the 

1.  Second  Expedition  of  Fr.  Sebastioni .  India  Oriental x  by 
Fr.  Ginseppe, 
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complete  conquest  of  the  country  by  them.  The  oppor¬ 
tune  death  of  the  Raja  was  availed  of  to  avert  annexation, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  an  adopted  Rani  who  wisely 
entrusted  the  management  of  the  State  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  Resident,  Col.  Munro,  acting  as  Diwan 
also.  Under  the  rule  of  Col.  Munro,  order  was  re¬ 
stored  and  government  reorganised  on  almost  a  new 
system.  The  progressive  administration  thus  inaugu¬ 
rated  continued  during  the  reign  of  the  Rani  and  her 
successors.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Maharaja 
Rama  Vafma  (Ailyam  Tirunal),  the  State  started 
on  reforms  on  western  lines  and  that  distinguished 
statesman,  the  late  Raja  Sir.  T.  Madhava  Row,  K.  C. 
S.  I.,  who  was  then  the  Diwan  of  the  State,  brought 
the  administration  of  the  country  to  such  a  high  level 
that  it  soon  achieved  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
styled  the  “ model  State  *’  and  extorted  the  high  en¬ 
comium  from  Lord  Salisbury,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  When  submitting  his  report  on  the  material 
and  moral  progress  of  India,  he  wrote  that  “if  all 
Native  States  in  India  were  administered  as  was  Tra- 
vancore  by  Mr.  Madhava  Rao  and  Cochin  by  Mr. 
Shangunny  Menon,  then  the  British  Government  will 
have  to  look  to  their  laurels5’.  His  Highness  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  (Visakham  Tirunal  Maharaja) 
who  was  an  accomplishe'd  scholar,  philosopher,  scient¬ 
ist  and  statesman  of  rare  merits  whose  very  successful 
reign.has  effected  lasting  improvements.  His  High¬ 
ness  Sri  Mulam  Tirunai  Maharaja  nobly  pursued  the 
progressive  policy  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Treading  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  routine  improve¬ 
ments,  His  Highness  conferred  on  his  loving  subjects 
the  much  cherished  privilege  of  being  summoned  to  an 
annual  Popular  Assembly  at  the  capital  to  which  re¬ 
presentatives  were  elected,  to  submit  to  the  Darbar 
the  wants  and  grievances  of  the  people.  A  Legislative 
Council  was  then  constituted  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
necessary  for  the  State.  The  Council  was  composed 
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of  official  and  non-official  members,  the  [choice  of  the 
latter  being  left  to  the  representative  members  of  the 
Popular  Assembly,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Darbar. 
The  constitution  and  powers  of  this  Council  have  been 
enlarged.  The  power  of  electing  representatives  has 
been  given  to  the  people ;  and  the  members  are  now 
allowedrnot  only  to  assist  the  Darbar  in  making  laws, 
but  they  have  the  right  of  interpellation,  of  discussing 
the  financial  budget  and  of  moving  cuts  in  it,  and  also 
to  submit  recommendations  to  the  Government  by 
means  of  resolutions  on  all  matters  of  importance.  The 
Ghauts  have  been  pierced  and  the  Railway  now  cuts 
across  the  mountains  to  Quilon,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  towns  of  the  State.  Under  the  benign  rule  of  the 
Maharaja,  his  subjects  continued  to  enjoy  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity. 

5.  Attingal.  This  is  the  maternal  house  of  Travan- 
core;  but  it  was  originally  a  province  altogether  distinct 
from  Venad  and  the  origin  of  its  relationship  to  Travan- 
core,  albeit  obscure,  may  be  said  to  be  dimly  visible 
through  along  vista  of  ages.  Professor  Sundaram  Pillai 
observes:  “If  Kupa  Rajyam  (which  we  have  seen  is 
identical  with  Attingal)  and  Venad  were  thus  at  one  time 
two  co-ordinate  provinces  of  Malabar,  and  if,  in  later 
times,  we  find  the  Princes  of  the  latter  appropriating 
to  themselves,  as  their  House  name ,  the  name  of  a  loca¬ 
lity  (Kllpperur)  situated  in  the  former,  it  camct  be  a 
violent  assumption  to  suppose  that  the  two  were  origi¬ 
nally  independent  principalities,  and  that  their  amalga¬ 
mation  took  place  under  such  circumstances  as  led  to  a 
compromise,  the  weaker  party  submitting  to  the  strong, 
er  on  the  condition  of  the  stronger  appropriating,  not 
only  the  kingdom,  but  also  the  family  name  of  the 
weaker.  In  short,  it  looks  not  in  the  least  unlikely 
that,  when  the  power  of  Venad  prevailed  over  Attin- 
gal,  some  matrimonial  or  other  alliance  was  concluded 
which  naturally  led  the  blood  of  Attingal  to  prevail, 
in  its  turn,  in  the  veins  of  the  Venad  Princes. '’x  That 

x.  Some  early  Sovereigns  of  Jravancore ,  p.  35. 
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this  surmise  is  correct  appears  from  the  fact  subse¬ 
quently  ascertained  that  Jayasimha,  King  of  Quilon, 
married  Uma  Amma,  Queen  of  the  Kupakas 
(At*tfingal)  and  ruled  over  Kerala  with  Quilon  as  its  ca¬ 
pital  until  the  year  441  M.  E.1  Their  son,  Ravi 

Varman  Kulasekhara,  being  a  minor  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Pandyan  King  Kulasekhara 
Devar,  the  ‘Kalis  Devar’,  the  Ruler  of  Malabar'  of  the 
Mahomedan  historians,  encroached  upon  and  subdued 
his  territories.  But,  on  attaining  majority,  Ravi 
Varman  Kulasekhara  conquered  the  whole  of  Travan- 
core  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  century  M.  E,, 
defeated  Vlra  Pandya,  the  younger  son  of  ‘Kalis  Devar’ 
as  also  another  Vlra  Pandya  of  his  own  dynasty,  i.  e., 
Sri  Vlra  Udaya  M^rttanda  Vafma  who  reigned  in  491 
M.  E.  and  married  a  Pandya  Princess  when  he  attained 
the  age  of  33.  He  extended  his  conquests  up  to 
Conjeevaram  and  subdued  the  Pandyas  and  Choias.2 

Notwithstanding  the  close  relationship  indicated 
above,  the  two  principalities  continued  to  have  separate 
existence  for  a  long  time.  The  Travancore  State  Manual 
refers  to  a  queen  of  the  Kupaka  family  who  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Kulasekhara  Nambirattiyar  who  built 
the  temple  of  Kariyamanekka  Vinnavar  Emperumal 
at  the  village  of  Idaraikudi  in  the  Taluk  of  AgastTSva- 
ram  with  an  additional  Sopanam  and  Mandapam . 
This  work  was  completed  and  consecrated  by  her  on 
the  30th  Medam  643  M.  E.  (May  1468  A.  D).  3 
The  inscription  on  the  Apanesvara  temple  near 
Attfingal  records  that,  in  M.  £.751  (1576  A.  D.), 
the  Queen  of  the  KUpakas  repaired  that  shrine.  In 
1664,  the  Dutch  captain  Nieuhoff  found  the  King  of 
Travancore  keeping  his  residence  at  Affingal  when  he 
visited  His  Majesty  to  transact  business.  In  1677,  the 
Dutch  Governor  Van  Rheede  says: — 

1.  Travancore  Archaeological  Sheet ,  No.  5. 

2.  Report  on  Archaeology  for  1900,  p.  V  Madras.  Also 
Archaeological  Sheet.  No.  5.  Travancore. 

3.  Vol  I,  p.  77. 
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“  The  princes  of  Aftfingah,  who  is  not  alone  the 
mother  of  Travancore  but  the  eldest  of  Tippaposore - 
warn  (Trppappisvarupam)  has  a  large  territory  of  her 
own,  independent  of  Travancore,  is  also  in  alliance  with 
the  Hon’ble  Company — along  with  the  old  Princess 
lives  a  younger  one,  but  of  such  noble  and  manly  con¬ 
duct  that  she  is  both  feared  and  respected  by  every 
one,  some  out  of  respect  to  her  sex  and  others  out  of 
regard  to  the  old  Queen,  which  this  youngest  Princess 
knows  so  well  how  to  turn  to  her  advantage  that  she 
not  only  rules  Atffingah  but  Travancore  itself  within 
whose  bounds  no  Princess  may  set  her  feet  according 
to  their  laws,  nor  pass  the  river  Canimani  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  rights,  but  this  young  Amazon  has 

lately  violated  those  customs  and  made  even  the  king 
fly  before  her.”1 

In  853  M.  E.,  (A.  D.  1678),  the  Trivandrum 
temple  chronicles  contain  an  6ntry  on  the  20th  of  Eda- 
vam  that  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Vafma  of  TrppSppur  Kllp- 
perur,  the  Senior  Pandaram,  being  also  Senior 
Pandaram  of  Affingal  together  with  Rama  Vafma, 
Junior  Pandaram,  made  donations  to  the  temple. 

The  English,  on  establishing  themselves  on  the 
Travancore  Coast,  obtained  their  grant  for  Anjengo 
from  the  Queen  of  Atfthngal.  They  built  the  fort  with 
her  consent.  In  1 723,  we  see  the  King  of  Travancore, 
on  behalf  of  the  Rani,  engaging  himself  to  punish  the 
murderers  of  the  English  officers  who  were  killed  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  at  Atfingal.  In  1726,  the 
English  appear  to  have  obtained  a  ratification  from  the 
Queen  in  regard  to  the  Factory  at  Eddava.  In  1729, 
the  Chief  of  Anjengo  seems  to  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  directly  with  the  Princess  of  Affffingal  “  for 
the  continuation  of  the  union  of  the  English  Company”. 
In  1731,  however,  the  King  of  Travancore  and  the 
Queen  of  Atfffingal  jointly  confirmed  the  grant  of  the 

1.  See  passage  quoted  from  a  document  found  among  the 
old  Huzur  records— Travancore'  State  Manual ,  Vol,  I,  p.  305, 
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gardens  of  Palatady  and  Cottudals  to  the  English  East 
India  Company.  Ives  writing  in  175 7,  observes  : 
“  Till  of  late  the  town  and  country  of  AtTinga  were 
quite  independent  of  the  King  of  Travancore,  but  now 
they  are  tributary  to  him.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Queen 
of  At't'inga  is  always  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  of 
Travancore.  ”  Walter  Hamilton,  in  his  Account 
of  the  East  Indies,  informs  us  that  “the  Tampurattls 
of  AtTingara  (Atffingal)  possessed  the  sovereignty  of 
Travancore  from  remote  antiquity,  until  Raja  Marttan- 
da  Varma,  who  died  in  1758,  and  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  Tampurattls  adopted  from  Cherecal  (Chirakkal) 
persuaded  the  reigning  Tampuratti  to  resign  the  sove¬ 
reign  authority  to  the  Rajas,  both  for  herself  and  for 
all  succeeding  Tampurattls.  To  perpetuate  these 
conditions,  a  regular  treaty  was  executed  between  the 
Raja  and  the  Tampuratti  which  was  inscribed  on  a 
silver  plate,  and  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  impreca¬ 
tions  limiting  the  successors  to  the  offspring  of  the 
ATfinga  Tampurattls”.  From  what  Hamilton  says 
after  this,  we  may  gather  that  the  alleged  treaty  must 
have  been  entered  into  sometime  before  1740.  But  no 
such  treaty  is  forthcoming;  neither  is  such  an  engage¬ 
ment  referred  to  by  any  one  else.  M.  Moens,  in  his 
Memorial ,  observes  that  “ATfinga  became  dependant 
on  King  Marttanda  Varma  during  the  Dutch  war  with 
Travancore”  which  commenced  in  A.  D.  1734.  The 
history  of  Travancore  before  the  year  1740  does  not 
support  the  statement  that  the  Ranis  of  Atfingal  poss¬ 
essed  the  sovereignty  of  Travancore  at  any  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  principalities  were  separate 
and  independent  of  each  other.  Travancore  had  al¬ 
ways  been  ruled  by  male  sovereigns  so  long  as  there 
were  male  members  in  the  family  and  the  earliest 
Queen  known  to  have  ruled  over  the  State  was  Uma 
Amma  Ra$i  (1677 — 8  to  84)  and  the  next  one  Rani 
Lak$hmi  Bhai  (1815)  mentioned  by  Hamilton  himself 
later  on.  What  actually  did  take  place  was  that  the 
Tamp  u  rat  Us  0f  Attfingal  were  induced  to  surrender 
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their  right  of  ruling  over  theiv own  principality  of  Atftfin- 
gal  to  the  male  members  who  are  Rajas  of  Travan- 
core.  And  for  this,  no  stipulation  “limiting  the  suc¬ 
cession  (to  the  throne  of  Travancore)  to  the  offspring 
of  the  At'tfinga  Tampurattls5’  was  necessary;  for,  even 
before  the  alleged  arrangement,  so  far  as  can  be  traced 
at  present,  succession  to  the  Travancore  throne  was  in 
the  At'fhngal  line.  How  this  relationship  was  brought 
about  will  be  discussed  presently. 

We  learn  from  Forbes  who  arrived  at  Anjengo  in 
February  1772,  and  who  lived  there  for  some  time  that 
a  semblance  of  sovereignty  was  still  kept  up  in  the 
Ranis  of  At'Hngal:  For  he  says  “There  was  still  a 
nominal  Queen  of  Afthnga  when  I  resided  at  Anjengo; 
who,  like  the  Raja  sovereign  of  the  Maharattas,  was 
little  more  than  a  state  prisoner,  while  the  King  of 
Travancore,  the  usurper  of  her  dominions,  imitating 
the  Peshwa  of  Poona,  styled  himself  Diwcin  or  mini- 
ster  to  the  Queen  of  At'Hnga.”1  From  this,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  the  Ranis  could  not  have  resigned 
their  rights  of  sovereignty  absolutely  to  Raja  Marttan- 
da  Varma  as  observed  by  Hamilton,  for  we  find  Ma.r- 
ttanda  Varma’s  successor,  the  Raja  Rama  Varma, 
styling  himself  as  Divan  or  minister  of  the  Queen  of 
Aftfngal,  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  King  Mar- 
ttanda  Varma.  At  present,  the  female  members  of  the 
Travancore  Royal  House  are  known  as  the  Ranis  of 
Atftfingal,  and  the  village  and  country  thereabouts  are 
still  regarded  as  their  private  property.  These  com¬ 
prise  the  two  Adhikarams  or  provertthies  or  revenue  sub¬ 
divisions  of  ATfingal  and  Edacode  and  a  few  gardens. 
These  are  wholly  free  from  Government  interference 
in  matters  of  revenue  administration. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of 
the  peculiar  relationship  that  exists  between  the  two 
principalities,  its  origin,  evolution  and  development 
till  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  that  the  one  is  an  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  other,  the  principality  of  Attfingal  being 

1.  Oriental  Memoirs ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  269—60, 
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an  appanage  of  the  female  members  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Travancore  who  are  all  Ranis  of  Affingal,  while 
the  State  is  ruled  by  the  male  members  in  succession, 
who  are  all  styled  princes  of  Travancore.  The  Ranis 
are,  no  doubt,  styled  in  English  as  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Ranis  of  Travancore;  but,  in  all  official  communications 
and  publications  in  the  vernacular,  they  are  styled 
as  Atthngal  Mutta  Tampuratti  and  At^ingal  llaya 
Tampuratti  i.  e.,  the  Senior  and  Junior  Ranis  of 
Affingal.  1 

If,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  the  relationship 
between  the  two  houses  had  its  origin  in  matrimonial 
alliance,  we  have  to  account  for  the  change  from  the 
makkattayam  (system  of  inheriting  through  father) 
system  of  inheritance  into  the  present  one  of  maru¬ 
makkattayam  (matriarchal  system  of  inheritance)  in 
the  Travancore  Royal  family.  The  slide  from  the 
one  to  the  other  is  not  a  difficult  one.  Later  on  we 
shall  see  how  easily  the  Pandyan  Princes  who  settled 
at  Punnar  gave  up  their  own  customs  and  adopted  the 
Malayaii  form  of  marriage  and  inheritance.  Even  in 
our  own  day,  we  have  instances  of  a  mixture  of 
the  two  working  harmoniously  among  the  Nannanat 
Veiiaiars,  the  liuvas,  as  also  among  some  Ampala- 
vasis  or  temple  servants,  such  as  the  Variars.  In 
the  last  class  of  people,  there  are  indeed  cases  where 
a  marumakkattayam  Variar  enters  into  holy  wedlock, 
not  sambandham  as  among  the  marumakkattayam  com¬ 
munity,  and  begets  children  who  lapse  into  marumakka¬ 
ttayam  once  more,  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  living 
together  as  a  joint  family  of  the  Nayar  type.  There  are 
certain  Nambiyars  who  observe  this  custom.  We  have 
seen  that  Travancore  had  large  possessions  on  the 
Madura  and  Tinneveily  side,  and  the  Travancore  Royal 
House  must  originally  have  been  a  non-Malayaii  one. 
Later  on  we  shall  see  that  the  Rajas  of  Pantalam  who 
were  originally  Psrjdyan  Princes  settled  in  Travancore 
on  their  being  harassed  by  their  enemies  about  the  4th 

U  See  the  English  and  Malayalam  Almanacs  published 
annually  by  the  Travancore  Government. 
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century  of  the  Malabar  Era,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Travancore  King  as  they  were  related  by  marriage  with 
the  Royal  family  of  Travancore.  The  Travancore  State- 
did  not  extend  further  north  of  Quilon  or  Kayamkulam. 
Though  Kerala  extends  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  south, 
all  that  part  of  the  coast  south  of  Quilon  is  commonly 
said  to  lie  beyond  Malabar.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that,  according  to  the  early  division  of  the  country,  the 
portion  in  question  lay  beyond  Keraia  proper.  There 
are  no  Nambutiri  villages  to  the  south  of  the  Quilon 
river.  Nambutiri  women  going  south  of  the  Quilon 
river  are  said  to  lose  caste.  The  Kings  of  Travancore 
seem  to  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  induce  this 
sacerdotal  class  to  make  settlements  in  their  country, 
and  Dr.  Day  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  fourth 
or  last  class  of  Nambutiris  alone,  who  are  only  Brah¬ 
mans  in  name,  (with  one  exception)  who  have  Illams 
(houses)  in  Travancore.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  talk  in 
Malabar  that  the  later  Rajas  used  to  protest  too  much  of 
their  being  Malayans,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  anxiety  that- 
established  such  costly  ceremonies  as  the  Murajapam 
(Murajapam),  Tuiapurushadanam  (Tulapurushadanam), 
Hirannyagarbham  (Hirannyagarbham),  &c.,  almost 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  class  of  Nambu- 
Jirls.  One  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  this  change  from  a 
non-Malayali  house  to  a  Malayaii  house  must  have  taken 
place  not  long  before  the  institution  of  the  above  cere¬ 
monies  by  the  Great  MSrttanda  Vafma  (904  to  930  M.  E). 
A  Travancore  King  of  the  7th  century  M.  E.  Bhutala 
Vlra  Udaya  Marttanda  Varma  (665  to  710  M.E.)  seems 
to  have  married  a  Chola  Princess  known  as  Cholakula- 
valli.  Records  available  to  the  public  at  present  do  not 
carry  us  any  further;  so  that  we  may  reasonably  suggest 
that  the  change  must  have  taken  place  some  time  after 
710  M„  E.  Even  in  the  Protuguese  times,  the  Rajas  of 
Travancore  seem  to  have  remained  a  non-Malayaii 
power;  for  according  to  both  Barbosa  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  their  possessions  lay  more  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  the  Ghauts  than  on  the  western.  Van  Rheede  tells 
us  that  the  Travancore  Raja’s  “  dominions  formerly 
extended  from  Cail  patanam  on  the  coast  of  Madura 
to  Poona  ”,  and  adds  that  “  he  is  a  powerful  Prince 
The  marriage  customs  in  vogue  in  the  Royal  Family 
still  point  to  a  non-Malayaii  origin.  The  Ranis  are 
married  not  by  Nambutirls,  as  in  Cochin,  but  by  Koil 
Tampurans  or  Kshetryas,  and  it  is  no  mere  mock  cere¬ 
mony.  The  Royal  Consorts  receive  State  recognition 
and  have  well  and  clearly  defined  positions  accorded 
them  in  the  family.  Long-standing  precedent  has 
indeed  sanctioned  second  marriage,  and  then  the 
alliance  takes  the  form  of  Sambandham  of  the 
marumakkattayam  type  but  still  only  with  a  Koil 
Tampuran  and  never  with  a  Nambutiri  Brahman. 
This  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  system  prevailing  among 
the  Nannanat  Veilaiars.  The  Royal  house  at  At't'ingal 
is  at  present  held  in  such  great  estimation  that  each 
Travancore  sovereign  has  to  visit  the  place,  soon  after 
his  coronation,  to  complete  the  ceremonies  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  and  he  is  expected  further  to  renew 
that  visit  every  year  of  his  reign  for  the  ceremony 
known  as  Ari  Ittu  Valcha  (Ari  Ittu  Valcha)  in  the 
month  of  Makaram  (January — February). 

6.  Signati.  This  is  the  kingdom  of  Quilon.  Signati 
is  a  corruption  of  the  term  Desinganad,  which  again 
is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  real  name  of  the  country, 
JayasimhaAad.  It  received  this  designation  apparently 
from  Jayasimhan  who  had  married  the  Queen  of  the 
Kupakas  and  who  had  ruled  at  Quilon.  It  was  their 
son  Ravi  Vafma  Kulasekhara  who  had  established  his 
capital  at  Quilon,  ruled  over  the  Kerala  country  and 
extended  his  conquests  to  Canjlvaram. 

We  have  notices  of  the  kingdom  by  Marco  Polo, 
Ibn  Batuta  and  other  travellers  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  referred  to  elsewhere. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  we  begin  to  be  able  to  gather  something  of 
these  Malabar  principalities.  Whilst  the  Portuguese 
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Admiral  Cabral  was  at  Cochin,  he  received  a  deputation 
from  Quilon,  inviting  him  to  visit  the  Raja  and  promising 
to  supply  him  with  pepper  and  spices  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  at  Cochin ;  but  this  offer  was  politely  declined. 
Both  Varthema  and  Barbosa  describe  Quilon  then  as  a 
powerful  kingdom.  It  was  ruled  by  Govardhanan 
Martta^dan  of  Venad  (Travancore)  whose  territory, 
known  as  Venad,  extended  from  Quilon  to  Cape  Comorin, 
a  distance  of  24  Katams  or  80  miles.  His  possessions 
on  the  Eastern  Coast  extended  to  more  than  30  Katams 
or  120  miles,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Pandyan 
country  being  subject  to  him.  He  had  his  residence 
at  Gael  also.  Of  this  country,  Varthema  (1503-8)  ob¬ 
serves: — ‘‘At  the  end  of  three  days,  we  departed  from 
this  place,  (i.  e.  Kayamkulam)  and  wrent  to  another 
city  called  Colon  (Quilon)  distant  from  that  above 
mentioned  20  miles.  The  King  of  this  city  is  a  pagan, 
and  extremely  powerful,  and  he  has  20,000  horsemen 
and  many  archers,  and  is  constantly  at  war  with  other 
kings.  *  *  *  At  that  time,  the  king  of  this  city  was  the 
friend  of  the  King  of  Portugal ;  but,  being  at  war  with 
others,  it  did  not  appear  to  us  well  to  remain  here. 
Wherefore  we  took  our  way  by  sea,  aforesaid ;  and  went 
to  a  city  which  is  called  Chayel  belonging  to  the  same 
king,  opposite  from  Colon  50  miles Barbosa’s 
(1503)  description  of  the  country  and  the  power  of 
its  king  is  equally  glowing.  Speaking  of  the  capital , 
he  says: —  It  “is  a  great  city  and  good  seaport,  which 
is  named  Coulam  in  which  dwell  many  Moors  and 
Gentiles  and  Christians.  They  are  great  merchants 
and  very  rich,  and  own  many  ships  with  which  they 
trade  to  Cholamandel,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Bengal, 
Malacca,  Sumatra  and  Pegu  :  these  do  not  trade  with 
Cambay.  There  is  also  in  this  city  much  pepper. 
They  have  a  Gentile  king,  a  great  lord  of  much  terri¬ 
tory  and  wealth,  and  of  numerous  men-at-arms,  who, 

for  the  most  part,  are  great  archers  ”  2 
1.  P.  183. 
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In  the  year  1502,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  was  at 
Cochin  on  his  second  visit,  the  Queen  of  Quilon  sent 
him  a  message,  requesting  \him  to  send  two  of  his 
largest  ships  to  Quilon,  and  promising  to  load  them 
with  pepper  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  he  had 
already  established  at  Cochin.  She  also  undertook  to 
provide  him  with  a  similar  quantity  each  year  at  the  same 
price  as  might  from  time  to  time  prevail  at  that  place. 
Da  Gama  received  the  Queen’s  messenger  with  much 
honour,  and,  after  consulting  with  his  captains  on  the 
matter,  fearing  to  run  any  risk  in  regard  to  the  recent¬ 
ly  established  friendship  with  the  King  of  Cochin,  he 
sent  a  courteous  reply,  excusing  himself  from  at  once 
accepting  the  invitation  on  the  ground,  that,  owing 
to  recent  engagements  with  the  King  of  Cochin,  he 
could  not  enter  upon  this  matter  without  His  Majesty’s 
concurrence.  He,  therefore,  requested  her  to  send  a 
message  direct  to  the  King  of  Cochin,  and  should  he 
raise  no  objections,  he,  Vasco  da  Gama,  would  be  glad 
to  entertain  her  proposals. 

On  receipt  of  this  reply,  the  Queen  at  once  des¬ 
patched  messengers  to  the  King  of  Cochin  with  whom 
she  was  on  friendly  terms.  The  King  had  apprehen¬ 
sions  that,  should  the  Portuguese  go  to  Quilon  to  load 
pepper,  his  revenues  and  the  trade  of  his  port  would 
be  prejudicially  affected  thereby,  and  therefore,  it  was 
with  no  great  pleasure  that  he  received  the  Queen’s 
message.  However,  after  consultation  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  not 
trouble  to  send  ships  to  Quilon  so  long  as  they  could 
obtain  all  the  pepper  they  required  from  Cochin,  the 
King  gave  an  apparently  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
proposal.  The  Portuguese  undertook  not  to  open  a 
factory  at  Quilon  but  only  to  send  ships  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  in  Cochin.  But,  as  most  of  the  pepper 
sold  in  Cochin  was  obtained  principally  from  Quilon, 
the  King  was  naturally  much  chagrined,  but,  having 
given  his  word,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  draw  back 
and  sent  back  the  messengers  of  the  Queen  with  the 
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best  grace  he  could  assume  under  the  circumstances* 

On  receipt  of  a  favourable  reply  from  the 
King,  thb  Queen  renewed  her  invitation  and  Vasco 
da  Gama,  after  obtaining  sanction  of  the  King,  sent 
two  ships  to  Quilon.  The  Captains  of  these  two  ships 
were  Diogo  Fernandes  Pereira  and  P'rancisco  Marecos, 
whilst  Joa  de  Sa  Pereira  went  with  them  as  factor. 
On  arrival  at  Quilon,  the  latter  went  on  shore  and 
handed  to  the  Queen  a  letter  from  da  Gama,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  present  of  a  handsome  mirror,  some 
coral,  and  a  large  bottle  of  orange-flower  water, 
whilst  to  her  ministers  he  presented  30  scarlet-caps 
and  30  dozen  of  knives  with  sheaths.  The  Queen  in 
return  sent  as  a  present  to  da  Gama  several  silk  stuffs 
of  various  colours,  together  with  some  very  fine  white 
stuffs  of  great  width,  all  being  of  native  manufacture. 
The  ships  were  taken  to  a  river  called  Callecoulam 
(Kayamkulam),  which  was  five  leagues  south  from  the 
port  (Cochin),  were  filled  in  10  days  and  returned  to 
Cochin  loaded  with  pepper  and  spices.1 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cochin,  Alfonso  de 
Albuquerque  had  sent  two  vessels  to  Quilon.  At  this 
time,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  minor  and  the  Queen 
Dowager  governed  as  Regent.  She  generally  lived  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  appointed  a  Council  of 
leading  men  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  State  at  Quilon. 
These  men  had  been  bribed  by  the  Zamorin  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  in  that  place.  But, 
on  the  arrival  of  Albuquerque,  the  Kariakar  (Minister) 
of  Venattatikai  (the  Travancore  King)  at  Quilon,  a 
Nambiatiri,  gave  him  a  hearty  reception  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign,  who  permitted  him  to  establish  a  factory 
there.  On  this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Za¬ 
morin,  he  used  every  endeavour  to  induce  the 
Nambiatiri  to  drive  out  the  Portuguese  from  Quilon. 
He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Queen  saying  that  she 
must  beware  of  what  she  was  about,  for  the  Portuguese 
were  a  bad  race,  and  that,  if  she  admitted  them  into  her 

1,  Danever’s,  Vol.  I,,  p, 
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land,  they  would  rise  up  against  her.  She  however  re¬ 
plied  that  not  only  had  the  people  ofQuilon  received  no 
insult  or  injury  from  the  Portuguese,  but  the  latter 
were  believed  to  be  men  of  their  word,  and  that  unless 
they  were  to  act  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
depart  from  what  had  already  been  agreed  upon  with 
them.  ‘‘The  king  of  Coulao”  (i.  e.  the  Nambiatiri)  is 
described  as  “a  man  of  such  truthfulness  that,  in  spite 
of  all  these  arguments  which  the  Zamorin  advanced,  he 
kept  his  word  and  established  his  friendship  with 
Altonso  de  Albuquerque”.1  One  great  cause  of  the 
success  of  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  at  Quilon  was 
that  here  There  were  no  Moors,  or  other  foreigners  with 
whom  the  Portuguese  were  likely  to  come  into  serious 
competition  in  the  matter  of  trade. 

The  State  of  Quilon  at  the  time  is  thus  described: — 
“At  the  time  when  Alfonso  de  Albequerque  arrived 
at  Coulao,  it  was  a  very  large  city,  peopled  with  hea¬ 
thens,  with  not  a  single  Moor  in  it,  nor  any  foreigner 
except  the  brother  of  Cherinamercar  of  Cochin,  who 
had  gone  thither  just  lately  to  reside.  This  city  was  a 
great  sea-port  of  merchants,  and  anciently  had  in  it 
many  merchants  stopping  there  from  all  parts  of  India, 
principally  from  Malacca.  And  as  it  was  a  port  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  wind  on  every  side,  the  ships  which  go 
to  India,  as  well  as  those  which  passed  the  island 
of  Ceilao  (Ceylon)  and  Chale  (Kayal)  made  their  en- 
terport  there.  In  those  days,  the  island  of  Ceilao  was 
subject  to  it  and  paid  tribute  to  it  and  it  possessed 
all  the  lands  from  Coulao  to  Chale,  which  is 
about  sixty  leagues,  and  the  distance  from  Coulao  to 
the  island  of  Ceilao  is  eighty  leagues.  The  King  of 
Coulao  was  a  very  honest  man,  and  very  gallant,  and  in 
the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  the  King  of  Narsinga 
who  had  many  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot,  he  attack¬ 
ed  him  with  sixty  thousand  archers  and  overcame  him. 
Besides  the  Nambeadarim,  who  was  the  chief  governor 
pf  the  land,  there  were  in  the  city  thirty-six  principal 
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men  who  governed  it,  so  that  it  was  the  best  ruled  city 
at  that  time  in  those  parts.”1 

Albuquerque  himself  visited  Quilon  soon  after  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  ‘King’.  One  of  the  ship’s 
crew,  Eupoli  by  name,  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
the  meeting  : — “We  were  then  presented  to  the  King, 
Nambiadora,  who  received  us  with  great  kindness  and 
urbanity  ;  and  having  asked  him  if  we  could  be  supplied 
with  spices,  he  answered  that  in  twenty  days  he  would 
engage  to  load  us  with  every  kind  of  spices,  we  could 
wish.  We  returned  on  board  with  the  agreeable  inform¬ 
ation,  and  immediately  set  about  careening  ships  ;  as 
soon  as  that  was  finished,  we  took  in  our  lading  com¬ 
plete,  of  most  excellent  spices,  which  were  in  such 
abundance,  that  we  could  not  take  the  whole  of  what 
was  offered  us. 


“As  we  now  began  to  think  of  departing,  a  meeting 
betwixt  the  King  and  the  captain  was  resolved  on,  and 
upon  the  day  fixed,  the  captain  ordered  out  six  boats 
armed  and  elegantly  decorated  with  velvet  at  the  stern, 
Jack  and  flags  flying,  himself  dressed  in  gold  brocade, 
with  gold-chains  and  other  ornaments  in  honour  of  his 
sovereign;  the  crews  were  dressed  alsp  in  form.  The 
whole  being  arranged,  were  ordered  to  lay  close  in  with 
the  beach  and  wait  the  coming  of  the  King.  In  an 
hour  the  King  came  down,  attended  by  an  innumerable 
concourse  of  people,  all  marshalled  in  procession,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  several  degrees  the  whole  closing  with 
the  King,  seated  cross-legged  on  an  ivory  chair,  and 
carried  by  four  Brahmins.  The  King  was  dressed  in 
silk  embroidered,  with  an  upper  robe  of  gold  muslin  ; 
he  wore  rings  of  a  considerable  value,  and  had  on  his 
head  a  crimson  velvet  cap  highly  ornamented  with 
jewels  and  long  chains  of  pearls  and  brilliants  hanging 
from  the  top  of  the  cap,  with  his  hair  flowing  loose  up¬ 
on  his  shoulders.  There  were  a  number  of  elephants, 
and  Persian  horses  followed  by  the  train,  which  made 
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an  elegant  appearance.  A  number  of  various  warlike 
instruments  joined  in  the  procession,  playing  as  they 
passed.  Soon  as  they  arrived  opposite  to  where  the 
boats  lay,  thlby  made  a  halt  ;  immediately  the  captain 
made  the  signal  for  a  salute  from  the  ships,  the  band 
playing  all  the  time  :  he  then  was  rowed  to  the  shore, 
to  have  the  honour  of  kissing  the  king’s  hand.  The 
King  perceiving  this,  ordered  all  his  people  to  retire 
some  distance  in  order  to  convince  the  Portuguese  of 
the  confidence  he  had  in  the  captain  by  meeting  him 
alone.  Compliments  being  paid  and  the  ceremony  be* 
ing  gone  through,  the  following  compact  was  mutually 
entered  into  by  each  party :  that  the  King  should  annual¬ 
ly  grant  to  the  Portuguese  all  the  spices  which  his  terri¬ 
tory  produced,  which  we  agreed  to  take  at  prices  stipu¬ 
lated,  paying  for  the  same  in  goods  at  regulated  prices. 
We  also  requested  that  whoever  was  left  as  agent  for 
the  King  of  Portugal,  should  have  the  right  of  punish¬ 
ing  or  trying  any  of  His  Portuguese  Majesty’s  subjects 
who  should  remain  on  the  land.  This  the  King  grant¬ 
ed,  though  with  reluctance,  considering  it  as  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  judicial  right.  The  whole  being 
transcribed  in  silver  letters,  was  properly  signed  and 
sealed ;  and  thus  the  matter  was  concluded.  The  na¬ 
tives  being  desirous  of  seeing  our  priests,  we  landed 
the  two  friars,  and  had  mass  solemnly  performed  in 
their  church,  with  a  sermon  preached  afterwards  and 
explained  to  the  people  by  the  interpreter. 

Albuquerqtie  renewed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
ministers  of  Veriad  who  agreed  to  supply  the  pepper 
that  was  immediately  required.  The  Christian  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  place  also  assisted  in  procuring  the  article. 
It  was  said  that  there  were  6,000  Christian  houses  in 
the  kingdom  and  several  of  the  Christians  came  to 
Albuquerque  and  requested  to  intercede  on  their  behalf 
with  the  ministers  to  protect  them  against  the  oppres¬ 
sive  conduct  of  the  Nairs.  He  did  so  and  the  privilege 
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that  they  had  enjoyed  of  being  tried  by  their  own  caste- 
men  was  restored  to  them.  They  pointed  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  their  Church  which  they  said  was  erected  by 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  and  wished  them  to  take  care 
of  it.  Albuquerque  left  Quilon  on  the  12th  of  January 
1504  leaving  behind  him  Antonio  de  Sa  as  factor  with 
26  men.  Padre  Fr.  Rodrigues  consented  to  stay  there 
to  educate  the  people  in  the  Catholic  religion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  war  had  arisen  between  the 
Zamorin  and  the  Cochin  Raja,  the  Portuguese,  of 
course,  assisting  the  latter.  Before  its  conclusion,  a 
rumour  reached  Quilon  that  the  Portuguese  were 
worsted  in  Cochin  and  the  Moors,  who  had  by  this  time 
become  strong,  thinking  that  this  was  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  them  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Portuguese  trade 
at  Quilon,  rose  and  killed  one  Portuguese  and  loaded 
their  own  ships  while  those  of  their  enemies  were  left 
empty  in  the  harbour.  In  consequence  of  this,  Duarti 
Pacheco  was  sent  from  Cochin.  He  remonstrated 
with  the  authorities  who  allowed  the  Portuguese  to 
empty  the  Arabian  vessels  and  fill  their  own. 

Francisco  de  Almeyda  had  despatched  from  Can- 
nanore  a  Portuguese  Captain  named  Homan  in  advance 
to  Cochin  and  Quilon  to  acquaint  the  Raja  of  his  com¬ 
ing  and  to  have  cargo  weighed  and  kept  ready  for 
shipment.  On  reaching  Quilon,  Antonio  de  Sa,  the 
factor  there,  informed  him  that,  though  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Portuguese,  the  Arabs  had  bribed  the  Raja’s  ministers 
to  supply  32  vessels  belonging  to  the  Arabs  with  cargo 
without  delay,  so  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely  Al¬ 
meyda  would  get  any  supply  at  all.  Annoyed  at  this, 
Captain  Homan  had  the  sails  and  rudder  of  the  Moorish 
v?ssels  taken  and  removed  to  the  Portuguese  factory 
by  force  The  Moors  complained  to  the  king  point¬ 
ing  out  that  if  it  came  about  that  VSnsttatikai 
(evidently  Quilon  was  then  under  Travancore  suzer¬ 
ainty)  was  not  able  to  protect  foreigners  trading  in  his 
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city  against  such  high  handedness  on  the  part  of  the 
Franks,  it  was  time  that  they  quitted  his  shores.  One 
of  the  Raja’s  officers  proceeded  to  the  Portuguese 
factory  and  remonstrated  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Captain  who  had  by  this  time  sailed  away.  The  factor, 
de  Sa,  usually  a  prudent  man,  now  put  on  airs  in  view 
of  the  expected  arrival  of  Almeyda  with  his  ships  and 
began  to  abuse  the  officer  and  his  men.  Thereupon  a 
tumult  arose.  The  Moors  and  the  Nairs  drew  their 
swords  and  set  upon  the  Portuguese  who  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  Bhagavati  temple  for  safety  and  shut 
themselves  up  there.  There  were  13  of  them.  The 
infuriated  mob  at  once  set  fire  to  the  temple  and  re¬ 
duced  it  to  ashes  and  in  it  perished  the  ill-fated  Portu¬ 
guese.  This  was  on  the  31st  October  1505.  On  the 
1st  November,  Almeyda  arrived  at  Cochin.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  factor  at  Quilon 
with  all  his  men  had  been  killed  by  the  Moors;  where¬ 
upon  he  sent  his  son  Dom  Lorrenco  with  three  ships 
and  three  caravels  to  procure  lading  at  that  port,  with 
orders  to  appear  as  though  unaware  of  what  had  occur¬ 
red  there,  but  in  case  of  any  opposition  he  was  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  the  Portuguese.  The  messenger 
whom  Dom  Lorrenco  sent  on  shore  was  received  with  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  2 4  ships  from  Calicut  and  other 
places  that  were  in  the  port  prepared  for  defence.  Dom 
Lorrenco  attacked  the  ships  with  vigour  and  having 
burnt  them  all,  he  returned  to  Cochin, 

The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  had  their  hands  too 
full  elsewhere  to  permit  them  to  direct  their  attention 
to  Quilon  for  some  time.  But,  on  Almeyda’s  arrival 
at  Cochin  in  November  1508,  he  was  met  by  messen¬ 
gers  from  Venattatikai  who  intimated  that  their  sove¬ 
reign  was  very  sorry  for  the  destruction  of  the  factory 
at  Quilon  and  its  inmates,  that  he  was  quite  averse  to 
enter  into  hostilities  with  the  Portuguese  and  asked  if 
the  old  relations  could  not  be  resumed  if  the  Raja 
agreed  to  supply  annually  300  Bharam  of  pepper.  Al¬ 
meyda  replied  that  that  was  not  enough  and  that  the 
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Pannutampuran  (Ponnujampuran;  (the  golden  King), 
—a  term  still  applied  to  the  Rajas  of  Travancore  — 
who  had  with  him  two  very  precious  rubies  of  fame 
(Manikkakkallu)  should  give  them  up,  so  that  Almeyda-’ 
may  make  a  present  of  them  to  king  Manuel  of 
Portugal  on  his  return  home.  Upon  this  the  mes¬ 
sengers  went  away  saying  that  they  had  no  orders 
from  their  master  to  agree  to  such  terms.  Soon  after 
this,  Almeyda  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  brave 
son  Lorrenco.1 

This  state  of  circumstances  continued  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Lopo  Soares  de  Albergaria  as  Governor  in 
succession  to  Albuquerque.  The  new  Governor 
thought  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  Raja  of  Quilon 
before  setting  out  on  a  course  of  adventure  towards 
the  north.  He  accordingly  sent  messengers  from  Co¬ 
chin  to  Quilon  offering  terms  of  peace.  The  Raja  was 
at  the  time  a  minor.  His  eldest  sister,  known  as  Ali 
Pa^dari  Rani  and  styled  as  At*fingal  Tampuratti  (Ra* 
$i  of  Attingal),  reigned  as  Regent  and  was  a  friend  of 
the  Portuguese.  She  received  the  advances  made  with 
favour  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  her  and  the 
Governors  of  the  land,  dated  the  25th  September  1516. 
The  Rani  promised  to  favour  and  to  protect  the  Chris¬ 
tians  as  heretofore;  to  pay  500  bhars  of  pepper  in  three 
yearly  instalments;  to  let  the  Portuguese  have  all  the 
pepper  and  other  spices  they  might  require  at  the  same 
prices  as  they  paid  for  them  at  Cochin,  and  to  export 
no  drugs  or  spices  without  their  consent.  In  case  of 
war  with  a  common  enemy,  each  party  agreed  to  assist 
the  other.  No  ships  from  Quilon  were  to  enter  the 
straits  of  Aden  beyond  Cape  Guardafuy,  unless  in  the 
service  of  the  Portuguese;  and  any  of  the  King’s  sub¬ 
jects,  whether  natives  or  Moors,  who  might  desire  to 
become  Christians  are  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  do  so. 
Another  treaty  on  much  the  same  lines  as  above  was 
subsequently  concluded  on  the  17th  November  1520 

1.  Keraiapazhama  (Keraiapalama)i  p.  99* 
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with  the  Queen  of  Quilon  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  all  the  pepper  in  the  land  was  to  be  sold  to  the 
King  of  Portugal  and  to  nobody  else.1 

Soares  left  Quilon  appointing  Captain  Heytor 
Rodrigues  as  factor.  He  reached  Quilon  on  the  1st 
of  February  1517  and  presented  himself  before  the 
ministers  to  receive  delivery  of  the  balance  of  the  pep¬ 
per  due.  They  delayed  payment  and  the  Captain  re¬ 
presented  matters  to  the  Queen.  She  answered  that 
she  was  starting  the  next  day  to  wage  war  with  her 
neighbour  the  Raja  of  Tiruvitancode,  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  funds  then,  that  the  dues  to  the  church  have 
not  yet  been  realised  and  that  she  would  make  all  pay¬ 
ments  on  her  victorious  return  from  the  war.  Captain 
Rodrigues  agreed  to  wait  but  requested  that  he  may 
be  allowed  to  build  a  house  for  the  Portuguese  to  live 
in.  This  was  only  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Soares 
had  left  instructions  to  secure  a  desirable  site  to  build 
a  fort.  The  Queen  was  rather  disconcerted  at  the  re¬ 
quest.  Nevertheless  she  selected  a  site  for  a  house  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Quilon.  The  Moors  were  shrewd  enough 
to  suspect  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  They 
complained  that  the  so-called  house  will  soon  be  turned 
into  a  fort  and  remonstrated  with  the  Rarti  and  induced 
her  sister  the  junior  Rani  to  intercede  on  their  behalf 
to  withold  permission.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  gained  over  the  ministers  and  put  up  a  building 
at  Tamkacheri  on  an  eligible  site  near  the  sea-shore, 
with  good  water,  and  hid  it  thatched  with  cocoanut 
leaves.  The  Moors  set  afloat  all  sorts  of  rumours  re¬ 
garding  an  alleged  discomfiture  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  vicinity  of  Goa,  that  the  Portuguese  were  beaten 
by  the  Moor$,  that  Soares  was  killed,  that  Adil  Khan 
had  made  up  his  differences  with  Vijayanagara  and 

x.  Tratados,  T.  1.  p.38.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India 
in  Council  on  the  Portuguese  Records  relating  to  the  East  Indies 
contained  in  the  Archivo  Da  Torre  Do  Tombo  and  the  Public  Li¬ 
braries  at  Lisbon  and  Evora  by  F.  C.  Danvers,  pp.  9  &  10, 
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that  he  and  Kr§h$a  Rayer  were  together  beseiging 
Goa.  Though  the  Captain  was  slow  to  believe  all  this, 
he  warned  his  men  not  to  stir  otrt  of  the  house  or  oc¬ 
casion  any  cause  for  quarrel  till  the  Rarii  returned 
from  the  war.  He  further  took  the  precaution  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  authorities  and  k  eping  them  in  good 
humour.  By  the  time  the  Rarii  was  back,  he  got  news 
that  Soares  had  returned  from  Ormuz  and  that  Adil 
Khan’s  attempt  on  Goa  had  proved  fruitless.  The 
neighbouring  prince  with  whom  the  Queen  of  Quilon 
waged  war  was  no  other  than  her  own  relative  who 
ruled  over  a  tract  of  country  known  as  Tiruvitancode. 
Barbosa,  after  noticing  the  kingdom  of  Quilon,  obser¬ 
ves: — “Further  on,  along  the  same  Coast,  towards 
the  South  is  a  town  of  Moors  and  Gentiles  called  Tiru- 
angoto  which  also  possesses  shipping.  The  town  and 
territory  belong  to  a  lord,  a  relation  of  the  King  of 
Coulam;  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
rice  and  meat.”1 

Diogo  Lopo  de  Sequeira  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  Soares  to  build  a  fort  at  Quilon.  He 
wrote  to  Rodrigues  to  offer  to  the  Rarii  and  her 
confident  minister,  Ch^nai  Piiiai,  a  bribe  of  4000  Cochin 
fanams  each,  for  permission  to  convert  the  house  or 
factory  into  a  fort.  They  received  half  the  amount  at 
once  and  observed  that  the  matter  required  great 
circumspection  ;  the  junior  Rani  would  not  like  it  and 
that  her  chief  adherents,  viz.,  Unneri  Piiiai,  Bala  Piiiai 
Kurup  and  Kolia  Kurup,  who  each  held  command  over 
600  Nayars,  should  be  gained  over  by  whatever  means. 
Rodrigues  managed  the  business  with  great  tact 
and,  under  pretence  of  repairing  the  factory,  collected 
materials  secretly  and  commenced  the  building  of  the 
fort.  The  junior  Rani  and  her  brother,  the  minor 
Raja,  were  very  much  annoyed  at  this  and  proposed  to 
oppose  it  by  force,  whereupon  the  Queen  and  her 
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minister  Chsnai  Piiiai  prevailed  upon  them  to  desist. 
The  junior  Rsiii  was  still  burning  with  fury.  When 
Rodrigues  with  27  Portuguese  were  building  up  the 
foundations,  she  employed  2,000  Nayars  to  obstruct 
them.  But  having  the  authority  of  the  Queen  behind 
them,  they  proceeded  with  the  work  despite  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  junior  Rani.  Rodrigues  succeeded  by 
evening  in  putting  up  a  bastion  and,  as  it  was  feared 
that  by  morning  a  more  active  and  regular  opposition 
may  be  expected,  he  had  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  placed 
in  position  by  night.  The  moors  and  Nayars  were  dis¬ 
pirited  at  the  turn  events  had  taken  and  did  not  make 
any  further  attempt  at  opposition.  By  the  month  of 
September  1519,  the  fort  was  completed  and  armed 
and  was  christened  Fort  Thomas.  It  was  a  square 
building  with  five  bastions.1  The  Fort  would  seem  to 
have  been  subsequently  rebuilt  or  strengthened,  for 
Captain  Nieuhoff  tells  us  that  “this  castle  is  the 
strongest  the  Portuguese  ever  were  masters  of  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  being  built  some  hundred  years  ago, 
by  the  famous  engineer  Hector  de  la  Casa  ”. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers  went  further. 
In  spite  of  the  increasing  opposition  of  her  subjects, 
both  Hindu  and  Mussalman,  the  deluded  Queen  not 
alone  encouraged  the  Portuguese  Captain  to  restore 
the  St.  Thomas  Church  but  materially  assisted  him  in 
doing  so  to  a  great  extent:  all  on  the  firm  belief  that  she 
would  get  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subsidy  in  pepper.  The  Captain  realised  this  and  de¬ 
sisted  from  making  any  demand  so  long  as  the  fort  was 
being  built,  and  contrived  a  means  of  supplying  him¬ 
self  with  the  quantity  of  cargo  required  for  shipment, 
and  entered  upon  an  enterprise  which  put  an  end  once 
for  all  to  the  inland  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West  Coasts.  Rodrigues  got  information  that  5,000 
bullock  loads  of  pepper  \yhich  certain  traders  from  the 
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East  Coast  had  collected  in  barter  for  as  many  bullock 
loads  of  rice  were  on  the  point  of  being  taken  across 
the  ghauts  via  the  Ariankavu  Pass.  He  demanded  of 
the  Queen  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Portuguese.  She 
excused  herself  saying  that  the  convoy  could  not  be 
stopped  as  the  pepper  was  “  Brahmasvam  ”,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Brahmans.  Upon  this,  Rodrigues  em¬ 
ployed  500  Nayars  to  seize  the  bullock  loads  by  force 
promising  them  Rs.  50  for  every  human  head  they 
produced.  They  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole 
5,000  bullock  loads  with  the  heads  of  5  of  the  leaders 
of  the  convoy.  From  that  time  forward,  East  Coast 
merchants  were  afraid  to  cross  by  that  pass  for  trade 
at  Quilon  and  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse.1 

Now  that  the  fort  was  completed  and  fully  armed, 
Rodrigues  threw  off  the  mask  and  disclosed  the 
Portuguese  in  his  true  colours.  Evidently  the  Zamo- 
rin  was  not  wrong  in  asking  the  Queen  of  Quilon  to 
beware  of  the  Portuguese.  Rodrigues  sent  a  message 
to  the  Queen  demanding  immediate  weigh ment  of  280 
bhars  of  pepper  being  the  balance  due  under  the 
factory  accounts.  She  contended  that  the  demand  was 
preposterous  and  that  the  permission  to  build  the  fort 
was  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  no  such  demand 
would  be  made  in  the  future.  The  Captain  would  not 
relent  and  hostilities  were  resolved  upon.  The  junior 
Rani  and  her  son  Marftsnda  Tiruvati  ordered  the 
Moors  to  prevent  workmen  from  attending  and  caused 
various  obstructions  which  disconcerted  the  Portuguese 
very  much.  Complaints  made  to  the  Rani  were  of  no 
use.  The  Moors  began  to  load  their  vessels  secretly 
and  the  Portuguese  Captain  caused  7  of  their  boat 
loads  to  be  seized  by  force.  An  investigation  followed, 
and  the  Portuguese  and  their  adherents,  fearing 
that  the  mob  would  rise  against  them,  retired  to 
the  fort  and  sent  information  to  Cochin.  No  aid  came. 
Negotiations  were  opened  and  the  three  principal 
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adherents  of  the  Junior  Rani  already  named  proposed 
to  meet  the  Captain  at  the  St.  Thomas  Church.  Rodri¬ 
gues  was  apprehensive  of  treachery  and  put  off  the  in¬ 
terview.  The  result  was  that  an  army  of  1,500  Nayars 
soon  appeared  before  the  fort  under  the  command  of 
Bala  Pillai  Kurup.  Fightingcontinued  for  some  time. 
The  inmates  of  the  fort  consisting  of  the  Portuguese 
and  their  Native  Christian  adherents  suffered  much. 
A  strict  blockade  was  kept  up ;  water  and  provisions^ 
fell  short.  They  were  reduced  to  very  straightened 
circumstances.,  The  30  Portuguese  who  were  within 
the  fort  were  all  laid  up.  v  For  want  of  rice  or  other 
food  stuffs,  they  had  to  live  upon  rats.  Meanwhile  the 
Governor  of  Cochin  got  information  of  this  and  sent 
his  nephew  with  20  Portuguese,  as  also  meat,  bread, 
powder,  etc.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
blockade  and  provisioning  the  fort.  The  fighting  now 
became  severe.  Marttanda  Tiruvati  suffered  severe 

9  P  •  •  9  • 

losses.  In  the  month  of  August,  the  Queen  wrote  to 
the  Governor  in  Cochin  seeking  peace,  and  he  despatch¬ 
ed  two  messengers,  Cherina  Marakkar  and  Pathu 
Marakkar,  to  negotiate  with  Her  Highness.  Mean-, 
while,  on  the  8th  of  August,  the  Junior  Rani  sent  an 
envoy  by  name  Kochikkali,  a  well-known  Christian  lady, 
who  pleaded  that  her  mistress  was  not  privy  to  what 
had  happened  and  that  she  was  willing  to  supply  them 
with  provisions,  etc.  Rodrigues  replied  that  he  could 
treat  only  with  one  of  the  Pillays ;  so  Chanai  Piliay 
met  the  Captain  the  next  day  with  provisions,  etc.,  and 
threw  the  responsibility  of  having  commenced  hostili¬ 
ties  on  the  Queen  of  Quilon,  denounced  her  conduct  as 
treacherous  and  offered  to  withdraw  that  part  of  the 
besieging  force  which  was  under  the  orders  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Rani.  The  Captain  agreed  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  army  was  withdrawn.  The  Queen  her¬ 
self  finally  gave  up  the  siege  soon  after.  From  this 
account  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Portuguese 
must  have  employed  the  wealth  at  their  command  to 
bring  about  defection  in  the  enemy’s  camp  and  the 
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withdrawal  of  the  Junior  Rani  and  her  adherents.  At 
any  rate  we  have  already  seen  that  Chanai  Piilay  was 
not  above  corruption  and  that  the  Portuguese  were  not 
averse  to  spend  money  in  that  direction  to  attain  their 
object. 

On  the  arrival  of  Pereira  with  the  two  Marak- 
kars,  Rodrigues  was  much  concerned  to  see  two  Moors 
being  employed  by  the  Governor  to  negotiate  the 
peace  ;  for  the  Moors  were  notoriously  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Portuguese.  However,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  offer  terms  and  the  following  proposals 
were  sent : 

(1)  That,  in  addition  to  the  annual  subsidy  of 
pepper,  72  bhars ,  being  the  balance  due  up-to-date, 
should  be  supplied  by  the  Queen. 

(2)  All  that  had  been  plundered  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  the  Native  Christians  should  be  restored. 
The  fort  walls  should  be  repaired. 


(3)  As  the  revenues  of  the  St.  Thomas  Church 
had  hitherto  been  flowed  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Mudaiiar  of  the  Muhammedans,  the  Queen  should 
execute  a  deed  by  which  the  Church  should  be  put 
in  pDssession  of  them  to  endure  so  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  lasts.  The  Moors  who  had  come  from  Cochin, 
Cannanore,  and  other  places  to  fight  the  Portuguese 
should  be  excluded  from  Quilon. 

(4)  Bala  Pillai  Kurup  and  his  sister  having 
proved  themselves  to  be  traitors  should  live  4  miles 
away  from  the  fort.  If  they  or  any  of  the  Changacheri 
people  are  found  near  the  fort,  those  who  kill  them 
should  not  be  found  fault  with. 

(5)  Asa  penalty  for  having  commenced  hostili¬ 
ties,  the  Rauls  should,  in  addition  to  at  once  weigh¬ 
ing  100  bhars  of  pepper,  supply  annually  2,000  bkars 
at  the  price  current  in  Cochin. 

(6)  If  these  terms  are  not  agreed  to  immediately, 
all  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  would  at  once  be  seized. 
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Pereira  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Raijls 

and  their  ministers.  The  Marakkars  advised  Pereira 

• 

not  to  accept  any  terms  which  of  course  led  to  some 
delay,  and  Pereira,  not  liking  their  attitude,  ordered 
them  to  go  back  to  Cochin.  The  terms  were  however 
not  agreed  to  and  both  parties  retired  without  signing 
the  agreement.  But  hostilities  were  not  resumed. 

On  the  17th  November  1520,  a  treaty  was  finally 
concluded  between  Diogo  Lopes  De  Sequeira  and  the 
Queen  much  on  the  same  lines  with  the  treaty  of- 1516* 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  pepper  still  owing  under 
the  former  treaty  should  be  paid  at  once;  that  all  pepper 
in  the  land  should  be  sold  to  the  King  of  Portugal* 
and  to  no  one  else  ;  that  all  ships  arriving  at  that  port 
(not  being  enemies’  ships  or  iaden  with  pepper)  should 
be  allowed  free  access  and  be  well  received  ;  and  that 
the  Captain  of  the  fortress  should  grant  any  reasonable 
assistance  to  the  Queen  as  she  might  require. 

For  some  time  after  this,  the  Portuguese  seem  to 
have  got  on  well  with  Quilon.  When  St.  Francis 
Xavier  arrived  on  the  Coast,  Quilon  formed  part  of 
T ravancore.  Xavier,  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  speaks  of  the  ‘Coast  of  Quilon’  being  under  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  Travancore.  Fr.  Coleridge 
in  his  Life  ct7id  Letters  of  the  Saint  observes  that  the 
Kingdom  lay  on  the  western  shores  of  the  tongue  of 
land  which  ends  in  Cape  Comorin,  and  between  the 
Fishery  Coast  itself  and  the  Portuguese  at  Cochin. 
He  adds  that  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  with  perfect  clear¬ 
ness  the  exact  relation  the  Raja  of  Travancore  held  to¬ 
wards  other  princes  of  the  south  of  India,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  relations  between  them  were  contin¬ 
ually  changing.  At  this  time  the  Raja  of  Travancore 
seems  to  have  been  a  potentate  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  whole  Fishery  coast 
was  under  his  suzerainty.  Xavier  was  a  friend  of  the 
Great  Raja  as  he  is  called,  who,  not  simply  supplied 
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him  with  money  occasionally  but  also  allowed  him 
ample  scope  for  his  evangelizing  mission.  In  spite  of 
the  friendly  relations  then  existing  between  the  Raja 
and  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  never  hesitated  to  do 
high-handed  acts  that  outraged  the  feelings  of  the 
Saint.  The  Portuguese  authorities  carried  off  one  of 
the  Raja  of  Travancore’s  servants  and  took  him  in 
fetters  to  Tuticorin.  Writing  to  Francis  Mancias, 
Xavier  expressed  himself  thus: —  “Any  one  can  see 
how  detestable  the  whole  country  and  especially  the 
Court  itself  must  think  it,  that  a  foreigner  should  dare 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  servant  of  the  Maharaja  in  a 
place  under  his  dominion,  especially  when  that  prince 
is  behaving  so  differently  to  us.”  Notwithstanding 
these  occasional  differences,  the  parties  continued  to 
pull  on  well  till  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch. 

The  whole  of  the  Dutch  fleet  anchored  two  leagues 
to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Quilon  on  the  7th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1661.  By  this  time  the  state  of  affairs  had 
changed.  Travancore  Tiad  ceased  to  hold  any  direct 
sway  over  Quilon,  having  lost  her  dominion  over  terri¬ 
tories  lying  to  the  north  of  Pafur,  though  the  Raja  had 
still  some  influence  in  that  direction. 

The  following  extract  from  Captain  Nieuhoff’s 
Travels  gives  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Dutch  by  a  person  who  took  no  inconsider¬ 
able  part  in  the  capture  of  Quilon: —  “We  came  to  an 
anchor  the  7th  of  October  before  Colombo,  where  we 
were  employedt  among  the  rest  to  take  the  great  train  cf 
artillery  aboard  of  us.  The  Commodore  Roodhaes,  in 
the  meanwhile,  went  out  before  the  rest  with  seven 
ships  only,  ordering  the  rest  to  follow  him  to  Manepa- 
ra,  one  of  the  ieven  seaport  villages  on  the  Coast  of 
Madura,  where  all  our  ships  were  to  meet,  which  we 
did  accordingly  on  the  15th  of  November.  Mr.  John 
Vander  Werf,  Mr.  Symonson,  and  myself,  were  made 

not  only  supervisors,  but  also  treasurers  of  the  whole 
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train  of  artillery;  being  provided  with  everything  re¬ 
quisite  for  such  an  expedition,  we  set  sail  from  thence, 
and  came  with  the  whole  fleet  the  7th  of  December  to 
an  anchor,  about  two  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  city  of 
Kolang  or  Koulang.  The  remaining  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  landing  our  soldiers  and  other  necessaries 
and  bringing  the  ships  as  close  as  possible  could  be 
to  the  shore.  The  8th  we  marched  in  battle  array  into 
the  country,  and  the  Negroes  (Nayars)  had  thrown  up 
a  small  redoubt  within  half  a  league  from  the  city, 
from  whence  they  fired  thick  upon  our  yachts,  but 
without  any  great  loss,  yet  they  plyed  us  so  warmly 
near  the  shore,  that  we  were  forced  to  cut  our  way 
through  the  woods  to  attack  them  from  behind.  Im¬ 
mediately  all  our  carpenters  were  set  to  work  to  cut 
down  the  bushes  and  trees,  whilst  the  seamen  were 
employed  in  levelling  the  grounds  to  make  way  for  our 
artillery.  After  we  were  advanced  a  little  way  to  the 
wood,  we  came  into  a  small  plain,  to  the  left  of  which 
leading  to  the  seaside,  we  saw  a  stone  house,  where  we 
halted  a  little  to  take  breath,  because  the  seamen  had 
been  hard  put  to  it,  in  drawing  the  cannon  through  the 
deep  sand  along  the  seaside.  The  enemy  at  the  same 
time  kept  within  his  stronghold  but,  as  we  advanced 
farther,  they  charged  our  vanguard,  who  were  ordered 
to  break  in  upon  them;  they  bravely  stood  the  first 
brunt,  but  afterwards  retreated  again  to  their  fort.  In 
the  meantime,  our  cannon  having  joined  us,  we  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  general  attack,  which  was  carried  on  so 
vigorously,  that  the  Negroes  (Nayars)  deserted  the 
fort,  in  hopes  of  saving  themselves  by  flight,  but  were 
most  of  them  either  killed  upon  the  spot  or  in  the  flight. 
A  strong  party  of  them  happened  accidentally  to  fall  in 
with  Captain  Polman’s  Company  of  firelocks,  who 
were  sent  thro’  the  woods  to  attack  the  fort  from  be¬ 
hind:  here  you  might  have  seen  them  fight  like  des¬ 
perate  men,  the  engagement  was  very  terrible  consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  men  on  both  sides  ;  at  last  they  were 
©yercome  with  above  100  killed  and  as  many  wounded 
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on  their  side  ;  we  had  no  more  than  three  killed,  but  a 
great  many  wounded  who  were  sent  aboard  the  ships 
to  be  taken  care  of.  We  found  two  iron  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  in  this  fort,  which  we  nailed  up,  and  beat  the 
carriages  in  pieces.  After  we  had  placed  guards  in  all 
convenient  posts  thereabouts,  the  soldiers  reposed 
themselves  under  the  shadow  of  trees  ;  but  within  two 
hours  after  we  continued  our  march  to  the  city  of 
Kaulang,  passing  all  the  way  by  a  great  many  fine 
plantations,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  walls,  the 
road  betwixt  them  being  very  narrow.  As  we  advanced 
to  the  city,  the  enemy  fired  briskly  upon  us  from  a 
small  fort  near  the  waterside,  where  they  had  set  up 
the  Portuguese  standard,  but  perceiving  us  notwith¬ 
standing  this  to  march  undaunted  towards  the  walls, 
their  hearts  began  to  fail,  and  betaking  themselves  to 
flight,  left  the  city  to  our  mercy,  which  we  took  with¬ 
out  the  least  resistance. 

“  We  rested  the  next  day,  but  every  one  being 
animated  by  the  last  success  in  taking  so  considerable  a 
city  without  opposition,  longed  for  action,  so  that, 
before  the  morning,  the  whole  body  being  put  in  battle 
array  without  the  water-gate,  the  chief  minister  of 
the  camp,  Mr.  Baldeus,  made  a  short  but  very  fervent 
speech,  and  the  Commanders  exhorted  them  to  fight 
courageously  for  the  honour  of  their  country  and  reli¬ 
gion  ;  which  being  joyfully  accepted  by  the  soldiers 
who  promised  to  hazard  all  for  the  service  of  the 
Company,  the  drums  and  trumpets  began  to  sound  the 
march.  Mr.  Ysbrand  Goskeled  commanded  the  van, 
and  Commodore  Roodhaes  the  rear,  being  both 
persons  of  known  bravery;  Mr.  Rykloff  Van  Goens 
commanded  the  main  battle ;  we  carried  some  field 
pieces  along  with  us  to  serve  us  upon  occasion.  We 
were  forced  to  march  thro’  narrow  vrays,  where  scarce 
four  could  march  abreast,  and  finding  that  the  enemy 
galled  us  from  an  adjacent  small  fort,  some  companies 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  the  rest  to  the  left,  whilst 
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the  seamen  immediately  approached  with  their 
scaling  ladders,  and  mounting  the  walls,  took  the 
fort  with  little  resistance.  We  found  here  no 
more  than  two  iron  pieces  of  cannon  ready  charged; 
notwithstanding  all  this,  they  skirmished  briskly  with 
our  foremost  troops  as  they  were  advancing  beyond 
the  fort,  but  gave  way  by  degrees  and  retreated  up  to 
the  royal  palace,  where  they  made  another  halt,  and 
engaged  our  troops  a  second  time,  but  with  no  better 
success,  for  being  once  seized  with  a  panick  fear,  they 
soon  gave  ground,  and  left  the  palace  to  our  mercy, 
which  we  plundered  and  destroyed.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever  in  the  meanwhile,  attacked  our  rear  several  times 
because  our  heavy  cannon  could  not  come  up  soon 
enough  with  us,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  way; 
the  enemy  making  use  of  this  advantage  attacked  us 
very  furiously,  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  the  help 
of  our  field  pieces,  which  being  charged  with  small 
shot,  were  discharged  among  them  with  such  success, 
that  many  of  them  remained  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  by 
this  means  we  kept  them  so  long  in  play,  till  we  receiv¬ 
ed  a  seasonable  reinforcement,  when  they  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  their  heels,  and  left  us  absolute  masters  of  the 
field.  In  the  meanwhile,  our  troops  were  advanced  to 
the  river,  where  they  made  themselves  masters  of  an¬ 
other  fort  in  which  they  found  2  brass  and  10  iron 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  a  certain  Pagode  next  to  the 
royal  palace,  called  Matta  del  Reyne ,  we  found  a  great 
chest  with  gunpowder,  which  being  set  on  fire,  in  an 
instant  blew  up  and  destroyed  this  ancient  structure, 
covered  on  the  top  with  brass.  Then  our  troops  beat 
the  country  both  to  the  right  and  left,  burning  and 
destroying  all  they  met  with.  In  an  instant  we  saw 
whole  woods  in  a  flame,  the  bamboo  canes  making  a 
most  terrible  noise,  and  burning  like  brimstone,  a  mi¬ 
serable  spectacle  to  the  enemy,  who  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  saw  the  flame  consume  in  an  instant,  what 
had  cost  them  many  years*  labour.  John  Piccard,  my 
nephew,  a  captain  lieutenant,  and  William  Van 
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Teylingin  were  sent  with  some  chaloops  up  the  river 
Arwick ,  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy  on  that  side,  but 
these  took  another  way;  most  of  them  wading  thro’  the 
river,  where  they  could  not  come  near  them  with  their 
chaloops.  Mr.  Piccard  then  landed  his  company  on 
the  other  side,  where  he  set  40  houses  on  fire,  which 
occasioned  a  fresh  consternation  among  the  flying  enemy. 
After  we  had  thus  ravaged  the  country,  we  returned 
to  the  before  mentioned  Pagode,  where  our  troops  re¬ 
posed  themselves  for  a  while,  and  the  same  evening 
returned  conquerors  to  the  city  of  Koulang.  The  12th 
(December)  all  the  ships’  carpenters  were  sent  for  ashore 
to  cut  down  the  trees  that  stood  upon  the  city  walls, 
and  orders  were  given  for  breaking  down  part  of  it, 
and  to  bring  it  into  a  narrower  compass,  which  was 
put  in  execution  immediately.  About  the  same  time 
the  natives  sent  some  deputies  to  sue  for  peace”. 

In  January  1662,  Nieuhoff  was  appointed  Chief 
Director  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Quilon, 
and  he  arrived  there  on  the  7th,  after  taking  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  Portuguese  forts  of  CrSnganur  and  Palii- 
port.  He  gave  orders  for  the  repair  of  the  fort  and,  in 
his  own  words,  began  “settling  everything  that  might 
tend  to  the  re-establishment  of  traffick  with  the  Queen 
of  Koulang,  and  other  neighbouring  princes,  unto 
whom  I  was  sent  a  deputy  to  treat  with  them  and  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  them  for  that  purpose”. 
The  first  treaty  concluded  was,  of  course,  with  the 
Queen  of  Quilon,  which  was  on  the  following  terms, 
viz.,  “That  her  palace  and  great  guns  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  her  and  that  the  company  would  pay  her  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  palace  and  as 
compensation  for  other  damages  sustained”.  The  Dutch 
Captain  significantly  adds  that  it  was  the  Company’s 
interest  “rather  to  purchase  peace  upon  reasonable 
terms  than  to  be  at  the  charge  of  war”. 

The  Nayars  or  as  Nieuhoff  calls  them  “the 
Negroes”  had  expelled  the  Dutch  once  before  from 
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Quilon,  where  they  had  made  a  settlement,  murdering 
Captain  Henry  Glunning,  their  Governor,  as  he  was 
taking  a  walk  without  the  gates  of  the  fort.  They  after¬ 
wards  massacred  all  the  Dutch;  since  which  time  the 
Portuguese  got  into  possession  of  it.  But  now  that 
the  Dutch  were  once  more  masters  of  Quilon,  they  were 
not  slow  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Queen,  for 
we  see  the  Dutch  soon  after  sending  their  protegee , 
the  exiled  King  of  Cochin,  to  the  Queen  so  that  he  may 
be  cured  of  an  jllness  he  was  then  suffering  from.  The 
Dutch  were  slow  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  treaty  with 
the  Queen  and  we  see  frequent  demands  being  made 
by  her.  Says  Nieuhoff :  “No  sooner  was  I  arrived,  the 
9th  of  February  1664  at  Koulong,  but  the  Queen  of 
the  same  name,  sent  the  next  day  her  Chief  Captain  to 
receive  the  customs  and  cannon  she  pretended  to  be 
due  to  her  by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty.  I  was  willing 
to  surrender  the  cannon  according  to  the  agreement, 
but  could  not  consent  to  the  other”.  Captain  Nieuhoff 
was  about  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  Court  of  the  King 
of  Travancore  and  nothing  was  done.  While  he  was 
at  the  Court  of  Travancore,  engaged  with  the  ministers 
in  settling  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  King,  an  en¬ 
voy  from  the  Queen  of  Quilon  arrived  with  a  letter  to  the 
king  complaining  “that  she  had  not  received  an^  share 
of  the  customs,  nor  were  the  cannon  restored  to  her”* 
The  Queen  was  evidently  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Travancore,  for  Nieuhoff  tells  us  that  the  Governor  of 
the  King  of  Travancore  kept  his  residence  in  that  part 
of  Quilon  known  as  Quilon-China.  The  ministers  of 
the  Travancore  King  remonstrated  with  the  Captain 
and  asked  him  “what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  whe¬ 
ther  (the  Dutch)  would  do  less  than  the  Portuguese 
had  done”.  The  Captain  answered  :  “If  we  should 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Portuguese,  we  must  be 
guilty  likewise  of  the  same  enormities,  in  murthering, 
plundering,  etc. ,  things  not  customary  with  us,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  our  Company  being  to  maintain  every  one  in 
his  right,  and  establish  a  free  commerce  without 
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interruption”.  As  the  negotiations  with  Travanco re  were 
rather  protracted,  the  Dutch  managed  to  detach  the 
Queen  of  Quilon  from  the  king,  but  the  Queen  was 
afraid  to  enter  into  any  separate  arrangement  with  the 
Dutch  so  long  as  the  King  of  Travancore  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Nieuhoff  observes:  “I  very  well  fore¬ 
saw  that  this  negotiation  (with  Travancore)  would  meet 
with  no  small  difficulties,  unless  something  more  was 
granted  than  had  been  offered  hitherto.  About  the 
same  time,  the  before  mentioned  Queen,  sent  me  under¬ 
hand  word,  that  she  was  very  inclinable  to  a  farther 
treaty,  but  that  it  could  not  be  done  till  the  King  of 
Travancore  was  gone.” 

On  the  nex^  day,  after  Nieuhoff  had  signed  the 
treaty  with  Travancore  and  other  neighbouring  princes, 
i .  e.>  on  the  22nd  February  1664,  the  Dutch  Captain 
sent  to  the  Queen  a  letter  through  Mr.  Sebastian 
Ferdinandi,  his  interpretor,  giving  her  “an  account  of 
what  had  been  transacted  with  the  Rasidoor  (Kariakar 
or  minister)  of  the  king  of  Travancore  and  the  Dutch”. 
On  the  2nd  March,  Nieuhoff  met  the  Queen  in  person 
and  he  gives  the  following  description  of  the  inter¬ 
view.  : — 

“The  2nd  of  March  with  break  of  day,  the  vice-roy  of 
the  King  of  Travankoor  call’d  by  them  Gorepe  (Kurup), 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Negroes,  call’d  Matta  de 
Puloy  (MarttSnda  Pillay;  and  myself,  set  out  for  the  court 
of  the  Queen  of  Koulangy  which  was  then  kept  at 
Calliere  (Kallada).  We  arriv’d  there  about  2  ’o  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  notice  was  given  of 
our  arrival,  we  were  sent  for  to  court,  where  after  I  had 
deliver’d  the  presents,  and  laid  the  money  down  for 
pepper,  I  was  introduced  into  her  majesty  s  presence. 
She  had  a  guard  of  above  yoo  soliders  about  her,  all 
clad  after  the  Malabar  fashion ;  the  Queen’s  attirement 
being  no  more  than  a  piece  of  callicoe  wrapt  round  her 
middle,  the  upper  part  of  her  body  appearing  for  tl>e 
most  part  naked,  with  a  piece  of  callicoe  hanging  care- 
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lessly  round  her  shoulders.  Her  ears,  which  were  very 
long,  her  neck  and  arms  were  adorn’d  with  precious 
stones,  gold  rings  and  bracelets,  and  her  head  cover’d 
with  a  piece  of  white  callicoe.  She  was  past  her  middle 
age,  of  a  brown  complexion,  with  black  hair  tied  in  a 
knot  behind,  but  of  a  majestic  mein,  she  being  a  princess 
who  shew’d  great  deal  of  conduct  in  the  management 
of  her  affiairs.  After  I  had  paid  the  usual  compliments, 
I  shew’d  her,  the  proposition  I  was  to  make  to  her  in 
writing;  which  she  ordered  to  be  read  twice,  the  better 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  which  being  done,  she 
ask’d  me,  whether  this  treaty  comprehended  all  the  rest, 
and  whether  they  were  annull’d  by  it;  unto  which  I 
having  given  her  a  sufficient  answer,  she  agreed  to  all 
our  propositions,  which  were  accordingly  sign’d 
immediately.  *  *  *  I  then  desired  leave  to  depart, 

because  I  expected  Mr.  Hustart  (Councillor  of  the 
Indies  and  Governor  and  Director  of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon 
and  the  Malabar  Coast)  every  hour  at  Koulong,  which 
she  readily  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  took  a 
golden  bracelet  from  her  arms,  which  she  presented  to 
me  as  a  token  of  her  good  inclinations  to  the  company. 
She  order’d  one  of  the  Residoors  (Governors?)  to  fasten 
it  to  my  arm,  but  it  being  too  straight  she  caused  it  to 
be  fitted  for  me,  she  having  once  before,  viz.,  when  I 
first  gave  her  notice  of  Mr.  Hustarts’  coming,  presented 
me  with  another  golden  bracelet,  for  which  and  all 
other  honours,  I  had  received  from  her  majesty,  since 
my  residence  at  Kaulang,  I  returned  my  hearty  thanks, 
desiring  her  once  more  not  to  withdraw  her  favour  from 
the  Company”.  1  Nieuhoff  left  the  Queen’s  presence 
after  recommending  Mr.  James  Cherde  Venne  who 
was  to  succeed  him  at  Quilon. 

Apart  from  what  can  be  gathered  from  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  writers,  we  have  little  or  no  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  these  native  principalities  till  we 

*  Churchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels ,  Vol.  II,  p.  231 . 
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come  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Quilon  branch  of  the  Travancore  Family  seems  to 
have  secured  its  practical  independence  according  as 
the  power  of  the  main  Family  declined  in  Travancore. 
With  its  separation  from  Travancore,  Quilon  began  to 
decline.  Its  political  and  commercial  importance  seems 
to  have  gone  down  greatly  during  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  for  Baldeus  describes  it  as  the  least 
among  the  Malabar  Kingdoms,  while  Captain  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton  speaks  of  it  as  a  “small  principality’,  and 
adds  that  “its  trade  is  inconsiderable”.  Incursions 
from  the  Madura  and  Trichinopoly  side  and  civil 
tumults  and  internecine  wars  coupled  with  the  growing 
power  of  the  Ettu  Vlttil  Piiiamars  crippled  the  sway 
or  the  Travancore  Kings,  so  much  so  that  ere  long 
they  had  to  confine  themselves  to  the  small  tract  of 
land  lying  between  Edawai  in  the  north  and  Cape 
Comorin  in  the  south.  But  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  century,  a  more  enterprising  King  reigned  in 
Travancore  in  the  person  of  Marttanda  Vafma,  who  set 
himself  about  compensating  for  losses  on  the  eastern 
border  by  extending  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom 
towards  the  north.  The  first  country  that  claimed  his 
attention  was  the  kingdom  of  Quilon.  Fra  Bartholomeo 
tells  us  that  the  King  encamped  for  ten  years  at  Pafuf, 
because  the  King  of  Changachery  or  Collam  disputed 
with  him  the  passage  of  the  PafUf  River.  The 
king  at  length  found  means  to  force  his  way  over  and 
to  take  prisoner  the  King  of  Quilon  after  a  decisive 
battle  with  him. 

We  learn  from  the  History  of  Travancore  that,  in 
the  year  1731,  the  Raja  of  Quilon  made  an  adoption  of 
certain  members  of  the  Kayamkuiam  family  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  wishes  of  King  Marttanda  Vafma,  who  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  to  annex  the  principality  to 
Travancore  on  the  death  of  the  then  Raja  who  happened 
to  be  the  last  member  of  the  house.  Enraged  at  the 

conduct  of  the  Raja  of  Quilon,  King  Martta^a  Vafma 
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invaded  his  country  and  took  the  Raja  prisoner  and 
removed  him  to  Trivandrum.  He  however  escaped 
after  some  time,  was  joined  by  Kayamkulam,  and  the 
two  princes  marched  on  Quiion.  The  Travancore 
general  withdrew  after  a  pitched  battle  and  the  Quiion 
chief  once  more  sat  on  his  ancestral  throne.  Quiion  now 
assumed  the  aggressive  and  attacked  Travancore  posses¬ 
sions  about  Mavelikkara  in  conjunction  with  Kayam- 
kuiam.  Marttanda  Vafma  at  once  took  the  field. 

99  •  • 

The  enemy  had  formed  a  confederacy  of  the  northern 
princes  to  withstand  Travancore,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  Kayamkuiam  Raja  died  in  battle  and  his  successor, 
seeing  resistance  useless,  sued  for  peace.  While 
negotiations  were  progressing,  the  Raja  of  Quiion 
died  and  Kayamkulam  took  possession  of  the  Quiion 
territories  under  pretence  of  the  adoption  made 
by  the  deceased  Raja.  King  Marttanda  Vafma  re¬ 
monstrated.  But  the  Kayamkuiam  Raja,  backed  by 
the  King  of  Cochin  and  the  Dutch,  gave  no  ear  to  the 
remonstrances  with  the  result  that  war  was  declared. 
This  war  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Kayamkuiam  King  whose  territory  was  annexed*  the 
Raja  himself  flying  towards  the  north. 

7.  Three  Co=heiresses.  The  three  princes  men¬ 
tioned  were  in  no  way  related  to  one  another.  Our 
author’s  information  as  to  these  having  had  their  origin 
with  three  co-heiresses  appears  not  to  be  accurate.  The 
Raja  of  Signati  or  Desinganad  belonged  to  the  Kshetria 
caste,  while  “Poele  Barriate”or  Vatayatfu  Piiiaywas  a 
Nayar  to  which  class  also  belonged  the  ‘Goeryp>  or 
Kurup.  We  have  seen  that  the  Portuguese  accounts  of 
Quiion  make  mention  of  a  Kolia  Kurup ,  Kollathu 
Kurup ,  i.e.,  Kurup  of  Quiion,  one  of  the  chief  adherents 
of  the  Junior  Rani.  This  chief  had  authority  over 
that  part  of  Quiion  which  was  known  as  Changac fieri, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  Portuguese  had  stipulated 
with  the  Queen  of  Quiion  that  Baiappiiia  Kurup  and 
his  sister  or  any  one  from  Changacheri  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  approach  their  fort  at  Quilon  on  pain  of  being 
instantly  killed  by  whomsoever,  who  finds  them  in  the 
locality. 

Poele  Barriat.  This  stands  for  Piiia  of  Vata- 
yat*thi.  Nieuhoff  tells  us  that  in  his  time  ‘Prince  Baryt- 
ter  Poele’  kept  his  residence  in  that  part  of  the  city  call¬ 
ed  Quilon-China,  where  also  lived  the  Governor  of  the 
King  of  Travancore.  That  he  was  a  power  in  the 
kingdom  is  certain,  and  it  is  possible,  ?nd  indeed 
probable,  that  he  held  territorial  sway  over  some  par¬ 
ticular  tract;  for  we  see  him  mentioned  along  with  the 
kings  of  Marta,  Signaty,  Travancore,  &c.>  as  enter¬ 
ing  into  articles  of  agreement  with  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  Further  we  find  it  mentioned  by  the  Dutch 
Governor  Gollennesse  of  Cochin  in  the  Memoir  left  by 
him  in  1743  that  the  Raja  of  Travancore  “had  all  the 
noble  men  of  the  State,  both  Pillas  and  Gurups,  put  to 
death  or  banished  the  country  except  the  Pula  of 
Bariatte.”  Of  the  VatayatMfu  Pillay  we  read  in  Mr.  Justice 
Kunju  Raman  Nayar’s  Memd  on  Land  Tenures : — “He 
is  a  Malayaii  Sudra,  but  his  house  is  called  Mathom 
and  the  estates  owned  by  him  are  the  estates  of  an 
ancient  Swarupom  or  Chiefship,  probably  conferred 
upon  his  ancestors  by  a  former  sovereign.  Vatayatffu 
Mathom  is  the  recorded  proprietor  of  lands  in  no 
less  than  eight  Taluks:  (1)  Trivandrum,  (2)  Neyyafifin- 
kara,  (3)  Cherayinkil,  (4)  Quilon,  (5)  Karunagappiliy, 
(6)  Kunnattur,  (7)  Kottarakkara,  and  (8)  Tiruvella. 
The  Vatayatftfu  Chiefs  style  themselves  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Sreya  Swarupam — an  ancient  petty  State 
in  South  Travancore.  The  selection  to  the  Chief- 
ship  is  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  sovereign, 
though  the  selection  is  always  made  from  the  members 
of  four  fami  ies  or  Tar  a  wad  5  in  the  Quilon  District.’1 

8.  Peratalli.  The  identity  of  this  State  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  m  ike  out  from  the  name  men¬ 
tioned.  But  our  author  tells  us  that  it  lies  between 
1,  P.  61? 
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Quilon  and  the  Mountains,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  country  referred  to  must  have  been  Nedu- 
vangad.  But,  according  to  Lieut.  Horsley,  the  pre¬ 
sent  district  of  Neduvangad  formed  a  small  principali¬ 
ty  known  as  Ellavallurnad  and  not  Peritalli.  Visscher 
adds  “that  Kully  Qnilon  (Kayamkuiam)  is  at  the  present 

united  to  this  country  by  adoption;”  and,  as  he 
was  making  a  record  of  events  that  had  transpired  in 
his  time  and  within  his  personal  knowledge,  we  may 
take  it  that  he  is  correct.  Day  says  that,  in  1734,  the 
Travancore  Raja  made  himself  master  of  the  fruitful 
pepper  Kingdoms  of  Peritali,  and  Eiayada  Swarupam 
which  a  few  years  previously  had  been  united,  owing 
to  the  demise  of  one  of  the  Rajas  without  leaving  a 
nearer  heir  than  the  neighbouring  prince.  Referring 
to  the  protest  made  by  the  Dutch  Envoy,  M.  Van 
Imhoff,  against  the  wholesale  annexations  made  by 
Travancore,  Day  says  that  “  the  cause  of  the  princess 
of  Elleda  Suruwam  or  Ellertoo  Sooroopam  also  design 
nated  Peritalay  was  taken  up  and  a  protest  sent  in  1740 
to  the  Raja  of  Travancore  retaining  her  territory.  ” 
Day  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  from  the 
Dutch  official  records  preserved  in  Cochin,  so  that  it 
is  hazardous  to  say  that  he  also  is  wrong. 

*  Peritalli  *  may  possibly  stand  for  Pattali. 

9.  EUidaseruwan.  This  was  the  principality 
of  Eiayada  SwarUpam  governed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Travancore  Royal  House.  According  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Travancore  compiled  by  Lieut.  Horsley,  it  lay  to  the 
north  of  Ellavallurnad,  i.  e.,  modern  Neduvangad  and 
was  an  extensive  principality  that  included  the  two 
districts  of  Kottarakkara  and  Pattanapuram.  Mr.  Shan- 
goony  Menon’s  History  of  Travancore  adds  to  these 
Shencotta,  Kaiakad,  Kerkudi  and  Vaiiiyur  on  the 
Tinnevelly  side.  In  the  year  1734,  King  Mar^tanda 
Vafma  seized  the  country,  and  removed  the  reigning 
family  to  Travancore.  The  Raja  died  in  prison  in  1736. 
One  princess  alone  escaped  by  taking  refuge  with  the 
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Raja  of  Tekkenkur.  She  sought  the  aid  of  the  north¬ 
ern  States,  and  the  Dutch  deemed  this  a  fit  opportunity 
to  interpose  as  mediators  and  champions  of  the  Mala¬ 
bar  Rajas.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Princess, 
the  Dutch  Governor  presented  a  protest  to  the  Tra van- 
core  King  through  his  Envoy  M.  Van  Imhoff.  It  was 
not  heeded  and,  in  the  year  1741,  the  Princess  was 
forcibly  re-instated  in  the  regency  of  the  kingdom.  As 
a  reward  for  this,  the  northern  States  gave  the  Dutch  a 
large  farm  at  Airur  at  about  3  Dutch  miles  from  Quilon, 
and  also  one  at  Bichoor  (Vechur)  in  the  Vatakkankur 
country,  where  they  erected  a  strong  redoubt.  Their 
success  was  however  of  short  duration.  For  the 
Travancore  forces  soon  took  the  field  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  every  Dutch  out-post  in  Travancore  falling  before 
them.  The  Princess  was  driven  from  her  throne  and 
the  country  annexed.  The  Dutch  had  also  to  give  up 
their  recent  acquisitions.  Thus  the  country  of  Eiaya* 
dattunsd  became  part  of  Travancore  in  1742. 

Speaking  of  the  States  of  Peritally  and  Eiayada 
Swarupam,  the  Dutch  Governor  Gollennesse  observes 
in  1743:  “  They  bound  on  Travancore  in  the  north¬ 
east.  By  the  extinction  of  the  families  of  former  rulers, 
they  have  come  under  one  ruler  who  is  called  the  King 
of  Peritalli,  adopted  from  the  princess  of  Ellerta  Suro* 
wan,  being  of  the  Chiodircoor  (Chovarakkur)  faction. 
The  King  of  Travancore  took  possession  of  this  State 
in  the  year  1734,  led  away  the  Royal  Family  into 
captivity  and  had  them  imprisoned  in  a  Pagger  where 
the  King  died  two  years  ago.  The  other  princess  and 
princesses  are  still  there  with  the  exception  of  one 
princess,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  usurper  and  to  get  safely  to  Tekkenkur ; 
in  the  year  1740,  she  was  brought  back  from  there  by 
the  Hon’ble  Company  to  her  State  and  made  Regent ; 
but,  in  the  year  1742,  she  had  again  to  leave,  and  she 
withdrew  into  the  State  of  Cochin  where  she  puts  up 
with  her  relations,  at  Corporam,  and  she  still  receives 
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45  fanams  daily  from  the  Hon’ble  Company  towards 
her  own  support  and  that  of  her  suite. *' 

The  States  already  named  were  once  portions  of 
the  kingdom  of  T ravancore  and  so  Van  Rheede,  in  1 694, 
calls  the  whole  territory  by  the  name  of  ‘  Tippopposori- 
van’  or  Trppappur  Swarupam.  He  observes  that 
‘  Tirivancore  ’  (Travancore)  could  collect  100,000  sol¬ 
diers;  ‘  Attingan  ’  (Aftdngal)  which,  being  under  the 
direct  sway  of  the  Queens  of  Travancore,  is  treated 
separately  by  European  writers,  30,000  ;  ‘  Elaiyath- 
swarupan  ’  50,000;  *  Peritalli  3,000  and  Quilon 

30,000. 

10.  Marta  or  Carnagopoli.  This  principality 
was  called  Marta  from  its  capital  Marutukuiangara. 
Nieuhoff  says  that  it  lay  three  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Cochin.  According  to  him,  the  Kingdom  was  as  large  as 
Kayamkuiam  extending  to  the  north  as  far  as  Poracad, 
to  the  south  it  bordered  on  the  Indian  sea,  and  to  the 
east  it  was  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  “To  the 
south  of  the  Capital,  near  the  seashore,  was  another 
city  called  by  the  inhabitants  Panderatoutte  and  by  the 
Portuguese  Pesse •  ”  Mavelikkara  with  its  chief  city 
Putiakavu  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom.  He  adds 
that  this  King  possesses  some  parts  in  common  with  the 
King  of  Kayamkuiam.  There  were  many  rich  Maho- 
medan  merchants  here.  A  Christian  community  had 
also  existed  here  for  a  long  time.  Till  the  year  1581, 
they  had  no  Church  to  worship.  In  that  year,  “  the 
reigning  King  not  only  gave  them  liberty  to  build  a 
Church  but  also  to  cut  wood  in  the  adjacent  forests 
dedicated  to  the  pagan  idols.  The  Jesuits  had  full 
power  granted  to  them  to  exercise  the  Church  censure 
and  to  inflict  it  upon  those  that  were  baptized  by 
them/’ 

Nieuhoff  visited  the  King  who  is  described  as  a 
sovereign  prince  with  whom  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  entered  into  an  agreement.  Of  him  Nieu¬ 
hoff  says,  “He  that  then  reigned  (1662 — 4)  w^s  of 
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about  60  years  of  age,  very  large  of  body  and  a  stern 
countenance;  he  keeps  constantly  1,200  Negroes  (Nairs), 
in  pay ;  his  residence  was  at  Carnopoly  (Karinagappiili), 
a  place  surrounded  with  an  earthen  wall  of  20  feet 
high,  but  appeared  much  decayed  at  that  time.”  The 
demands  that  the  Dutch  made  upon  the  King  were : — 
“To  forbid  the  importation  of  amfion  (opium), 
the  peeling  of  the  wild  cinnamon  and  the  export¬ 
ation  of  pepper.  After  being  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  Mahomedan  Merchants,  we  overcame  all 
difficulties,  the  king  having  granted  us  all  we  de¬ 
manded  except  the  peeling  of  wild  cinnamon.  ”  This 
kingdom  became  absorbed  with  that  of  Kayamkulam 
some  time  before  the  latter  was  annexed  to  Travancore. 
Regarding  these  two  States  we  glean  the  following 
particulars  from  the  Memoirs  of  Governor  Gollen- 
nesse : — 

“  Marta  comprises  two  small  States,  Carnapoly 
and  Carimbalie  or  Betimene ;  the  former  stretches 
along  the  sea  between  Coi  and  Calicoilan,  the  latter  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  between  Calicoilan  and 
Porca.  The  King  of  Travancore  against  right  and 
reason  had  caused  a  princess  of  his  own  family  to  be 
adopted  there;  she  was  called  queen,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  State  was  ruled  by  the  King’s  Ragiadoors. 
In  the  year  1 740,  she  was  compelled  to  leave  the  State 
and  to  withdraw  into  Tekkenkoor  to  Nedoompuram,  a 
desam  or  free  place.  But  in  1742,  when  we  had  to  leave 
the  field  owing  to  want  of  men,  the  State  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore;  the  latter  still 
holds  possession  of  it  on  condition  that  his  claims  on 
Peritally  and  Marta  will  be  examined  by  impartial 
Kings.  ” 

n.  KuIIy  Quilon.  This  was  the  State  of  Kayam 
kulam  ranked  as  the  second  kingdom  of  Travancore 
It  was  closely  related  to  the  Royal  House  of  V£nac} 
and  was  known  as  the  Cherava  Swarupam.  It  was 
one  of  the  18  Na<Js  into  which  was  originally 
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divided  and  was  known  as  Ohnad  or  Odafuid.  The 
earliest  mention  we  have  of  this  dynasty  is  in  the  Kot- 
tayam  copper-plate  of  Vlra  Raghava  about  the  8th 
century  A.  D.  There  the  ruler  of  OdanSd  is  cited  as 
a  witness  along  with  that  of  Venad.  In  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  temple  accounts  already  referred  to,  the  dynastic 
as  well  as  house  name  of  Travancore  is  thus  combined 
with  those  of  the  ruler  of  Kayamkulam:  Trppappur 
Klipperur  Sri  Vlra  Aditya  Vafma,  the  senior  member 
of  Chefavai. 

Varthema  says,  “that  the  city  of  Caolan  (as  he 
calls  it)  lay  50  leagues  to  the  south  of  Calicut  and  that 
the  King  thereof  was  not  very  rich.  The  manner  of 
living,  the  dress,  and  customs  are  after  the  manner  of 
Calicut.  Many  merchants  arrived  here,  because  a  great 
deal  of  pepper  grows  in  this  country  and  in  perfection.” 
He  found  a  large  number  of  St.  Thomas  Christians  who 
were  merchants.  Barbosa’s  account  is  the  same  as 
Varthema’s ;  he  however  calls  the  place  by  its  correct 
name  Caincoulam .  Baldeus,  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  -  describes  it  thus:  “The  next  adjoining 
Kingdom  (to  Poracca)  is  Calemcoulang  of  no  great 
extant.  Here  the  Dutch  had  a  factory . ”  Nieuhoff 
seems  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  ruler  of  Kayamkuiam. 
He  says: — 

“We  arrived  at  Kalkolang  on  the  22nd  January 
1664.  I  gave  notice  of  my  arrival  by  our  interpreter  to 
the  King,  who  soon  after  returned  in  company  of  a 
Residoor  from  the  King  to  fetch  me  to  court.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  and  Mr.  Willing,  who  resided  there  as  under¬ 
factor  of  the  Company,  were  introduced  by  the  said 
Residoor  into  the  King’s  presence,  whom  we  found 
surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  courtiers,  that 
constantly  attend  his  person.  After  the  first  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  compliments,  such  as  are  usual  in  this  place, 
were  passed,  I  surrendered  my  credentials  to  the  King, 
who  received  them  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  and 
seeming  satisfaction.  This  prince  had  the  character 
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of  a  very  sincere  person  which  appeared  both  in  his 
countenance  and  actions,  but  leaves  the  management 
of  all  affairs  of  moment  to  the  before-mentioned  Resi- 
door.” 

Kayamkuiam  appears  to  have  attained  some  im¬ 
portance  after  the  absorption  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Marta  and  Bettimeni  or  Karunagappilli  and  Karttiga- 
piili.  It  managed  to  throw  off  its  allegiance  to  Tra¬ 
vancore  and  stood  by  the  side  of  Quilon  and  Eiayada 
Swarupam.  Just  before  this,  Hamilton  describes  it  as 
“  a  little  principality  contiguous  to  Poracca.”  It  was 
bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Poracad  in  the  north,  and 
Quilon  on  the  south  extending  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  inland  stretching  between  Quilon  and  the  south¬ 
ern  limit  of  Kuttanad.  It  comprehended  the  districts 
of  Karunagappiiii,  Karttigappiiii  and  Maveiikkara. 

Kayamkuiam  came  into  prominence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  northern  States  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  the  Travancore  King.  The  Cochin  Raja  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  and  sought  the  aid 
of  the  Dutch  who  were  only  too  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  curbing  the  rise  of  Travancore.  The 
Raja  of  Kayamkuiam  invaded  the  Marta  country  with¬ 
out  any  provocation,  about  the  year  1730,  and  rendered 
material  help  to  Quilon  in  the  late  war.  He  had 
further  induced  the  Quilon  Raja  to  adopt  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  as  heirs  of  the  Quilon  house,  so 
that  the  two  countries  may  be  amalgamated  on  the 
demise  of  the  Quilon  Raja,  who  was  the  last  of  his 
line.  Travancore  took  umbrage  at  this,  marched  an 
army  into  the  Quilon  country,  defeated  the  Raja,  took 
him  prisoner  and  removed  him  to  Trivandrum  whence 
he  escaped  and  was  joined  by  the  Kayamkuiam  Raja. 
The  allies  then  drove  the  Travancoreans  from  Quilon, 
and  the  Raja  was  reinstated.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  allies  assumed  the  offensive  and  attacked  Travan¬ 
core  possessions  situated  at  Kalla<Ja  and  MavSlikkara, 
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King  Marttanda  Vafma  placed  a  strong  army  in  the 
field,  re-conquered  Quilon  and  advanced  towards 
Kayamkuiam.  The  Raja  was  alarmed  and  despatched 
his  Kariakar  or  minister,  Ttchchara  Pattar,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  Cochin  Raja's  friends  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  Governor  in  Cochin.  This  was  in  October  1733. 
The  emissaries  stated  that  the  Raja  of  Travancore  was 
making  great  preparations  to  attack  Kayamkuiam  on 
the  1 6th  of  that  month  and  was  also  trying  to  persuade 
the  Tekkenkur  and  Poracad  Princes  to  join  in 
the  war.  Assistance  was,  therefore,  most  urgently 
wished  for  from  the  Dutch  and  the  Cochin  Raja. 
Just  then  the  Dutch  were  disinclined  to  join  the  fray, 
and  Governor  Maten  replied  that  the  cause  of  the 
troubles  was  owing  toThe  Raja  of  Kayamkuiam  having 
wantonly  invaded  the  Marta  country  and  that  he  couid 
give  no  assistance.  He  advised  the  Raja  to  join  the 
Peritalli  Chief  who  had  refused  leave  to  the  Travail  - 
coreans  to  pass  through  his  country  to  attack  Kayam¬ 
kuiam. 

Early  in  1734,  Travancore  made  itself  master  of 
the  Peritalli  or  Eiayada  Swarupam  country,  carrying 
away  the  reigning  family  as  prisoners.  All  except  a 
princess  died  in  prison  and  she,  as  we  have  seen, 
escaped  to  the  Tekkenkur  country.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Kayamkuiam  sued  for  peace,  and  hostilities  were  sus¬ 
pended.  Soon  after,  the  Raja  of  Quilon  died,  and  the 
Kayamkuiam  Raja  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom  under  pretence  of  the  adoption  already  men¬ 
tioned.  King  Marttanda  Vafma  remonstrated  without 
effect,  and  war  was  once  more  declared  with  Kayam¬ 
kuiam  in  the  year  1739*  As  the  war  was  progressing, 
Kayamkuiam  once  more  sought  the  aid  of  the  Dutch 
and  this  time  with  better  results.  The  Company  inter¬ 
fered  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Rani  of  Eiayada  Swaru¬ 
pam  and  went  to  war  with  Travancore  and  got  itself 
worsted.  Finding  that  it  was  not  possible  to  continue 
the  war,  the  Kayamkuiam  chief,  sought  for  peace,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Travancore  and 
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Kayamkuiam  in  1742,  the  Raja  ceding  the  greater  portion 
of  his  country  to  Travancore  and  binding  himself  to  be  a 
tributary  and  ally,  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  rupees,  besides  an  elephant.  He  also  bound 
himself  to  treat  the  enemies  of  Travancore  as  his. 
Before  two  years  had  gone  by,  the  Raja  put  forth  every 
endeavour  to  shake  off  the  Travancore  yoke.  He  could 
get  no  assistance  from  Cochin,  as  the  Cochin  Raja  was 
himself  defending  his  country,  at  the  time,  against  a 
sudden  invasion  by  the  Zamorin.  Kayamkuiam  then 
turned  to  the  Chiefs  of  Ambalappuia,  or  Pofacad  and 

Changanasseri  or  Tekkenkur,  who  promised  their 

•• 

co-operation.  Kayamkuiam  now  withheld  the  payment  of 
the  tribute  due  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  began 
to  make  preparations  to  resist  any  attempt  to  levy  it  by 
force.  In  1746,  the  Travancore  general,  Rama  Iyen 
Daiawa,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  exact  the 
tribute.  He  met  with  little  or  no  opposition.  From 
Mavelikkara,  the  Daiawa  summoned  the  Raja  to  pay  up 
the  arrears  in  full.  He  asked  for  a  few  days’  time 
either  to  pay  up  the  amount,  or  to  surrender  his 
country.  This  was  granted.  He  then  sent  his  family 
and  all  available  treasure  in  covered  boats  to  the  north, 
collected  all  that  he  could  lay  hands  on,  arms,  silver 
and  brass  vessels,  etc.,  in  fact  every  tiling  of  any 
value,  removed  them  in  big  boats  to  the  middle 
of  the  Ashtamudi  Lake  and  consigned  them  to  the  deep. 
After  accomplishing  this,  he  stole  away  by  night  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  his  desk  containing  correspondence 
implicating  the  neighbouring  Chiefs.  When  the  time 
allowed  for  payment  had  expired,  the  Daiawa  marched 
to  Kayamkuiam  to  find  that  the  bird  had  already 
flown  away.  He  at  once  took  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  annexed  it  to  Travancore. 

Writing  of  this  Raja  and  his  State,  in  1743, 
Governor  Gollennesse  says  : — “  Calicoilan  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  small  State  stretching  from  the  sea  far  inland  ;  it 
lies  between  Pandalam,  Thekkenkur,  Elleda  Surowan, 
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Martencore,  Porca  and  Tirkenapoly  or  Pagodingo. 
The  King  of  this  State  also  possesses  the  States  of 
Coilan  and  Pannapoly.  He  is  a  man  of  understanding 
and  courage,  but  his  profligacy  and  fickleness  mar 
all  his  other  good  qualities  ;  he  is  not  exactly 
avaricious  but  rather  wasteful,  and  as  his  own 
means  do  not  suffice,  he  gathers  and  scrapes  together 
as  much  as  he  can,  and  for  this  reason  he  may  rightly 
be  called  grasping.  He  has  15,000  Nayars  who  were 
formerly  looked  upon  as  the  best  in  Malabar,  but  in 
the  late  war  they  behaved  with  unheard  of  cowardice; 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  King  no  doubt  contributed 
greatly  to  this ;  his  people  are  far  from  loving  him,  and 
they  do  not  think  him  worthy  that  they  should  risk 
their  lives  in  his  interests.  ” 

12.  Tercunapalli.  Tercunapalli,  at  present 
Trkkunnappula,  is  the  possession  of  the  Nambutiri  Raja 
of  Edappiiii  called  by  the  Portuguese  Rapolim.  The 
boundaries  given  by  our  author  tally  almost  exactly  with 
the  Raja’s  possessions  on  that  side  at  present.  It  is, 
therefore,  doubtful  if  the  suggestion  recently  made  that 
Visscher’s  ‘Tricunapalli’  was  Karttikappilli  is  correct.1 
According  toGovernorGollennesse,“Trikanapaly,  which 
is  better  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  Pagodingo,  is 
a  small  piece  of  land  situated  along  the  sea  ;  it  stretches 
from  Calicoilan  to  Poraca  and  belongs  to  the  King  of 
Repolim  ;  it  is  governed  by  the  King’s  Ragiadoors.  ” 
The  principality  of  Karttikappiiii  was  known  as  Bati- 
mena  or  Venmani  and  not  Trkkunnapulay.  Of  course 
at  present,  the  Raja  does  not  exercise  any  sovereign 
authority  over  the  tract,  but  he  is  treated  as  the  titular 
sovereign. 

13.  Rapolim  or  Edappiiii.  As  our  author  has 
failed  to  notice  Rapolim  or  Edappiiii  which  oc¬ 
cupies  a  peculiar  position  in  Malabar,  the  king  of 
which  State  being  a  Brahman  of  great  sanctity,  we 
propose  to  give  an  account  of  this  chief. 

1.  Malabar  Quarterly  Renew,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  143. 
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The  Rajaship  of  Edappilli  has  a  peculiarity  of 
its  own.  The  State  itself  is  but  small  and  was  never 
of  much  consequence  ;  but  the  circumstance  that  it 
belongs  to  a  Nambutiri  of  the  highest  class  and  of 
peculiar  sanctity  has  invested  it  with  an  amount  of 
significance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  extent  or  power. 
The  dynasty  claims  to  have  had  its  origin  from  the 
days  of  Parasurama  himself.  After  the  colonisation 
of  Malabar  by  the  Nambutiri  Brahmans,  Parasurama, 
as  the  Keralolpatti  says,  organised  a  militia  of  36,000 
Brahmans,  imparted  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war  and  gave  their  Chiefs  swords  of  office.  The  fore¬ 
most  to  accept  the  sword  from  the  warrior-sage  was 
Edappilli  Nambiatiri,  i.  e.,  the  Edappilli  Chief.  The 
term  Nambiatiri  means  a  Brahman  (Nambutiri)  ge¬ 
neral  and  the  Edappilli  Chief  is  still  styled  as  such, 
though  it  is  pretty  long  since  he  has  sheathed  his 
sword.  That  at  one  time  he  did  make  a  free  use  of  it 
will  appear  from  his  conduct  in  the  wars  the  Zamorin 
waged  with  the  Cochin  Raja  and  the  Portuguese.  The 
dynasty  is  known  as  Elangallur Swarupam  (Elangallur 
Swarupam)  which  was  distorted  into  Elen  got  by  the 
Portuguese  writers  who  appear  to  have  mangled  and 
distorted  the  name  of  the  country, Edappilli  into  Rapolim 
and  Replim .  The  Dutch  have  followed  the  Portuguese 
in  the  use  of  the  latter  terms. 

Sometime  before  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  the 

*  *  • 

island  of  Cochin  had  belonged  to  Edappilli;1  but  when 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  Raja  of  Cochin  came 
to  possess  it  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  1 5th  century,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Cochin 
Raja,  for  the  Chinese  traveller,  Ma  Huan,  mentions  it  to 
be  so.  The  Edappilli  Raja  had  allowed  the  Madura 
exiles,  who  finally  established  themselves  at  Punnar,  to 
reside  in  the  island  and  had  conferred  on  them  certain 
rights  therein,  which  they  exercised  till  they  abandoned 
Cochin,  resigning  these  rights  and  privileges  to  Mandala 

1.  See  Note  on  p,  89  of  Day. 
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Mudaliar,  and  moved  on  southwards  as  they  found  that 
the  Edappilli  Raja  was  harassing  them.  The  exact 
period  of  this  event  is  not  certain.  We  can  only  say  that 
between  the  date  of  this  incident  and  that  of  the  arrival 
of  Ma  Huan,  Cochin  must  have  been  lost  to  Edappilli. 

As  to  how  the  Rajas  of  Cochin  came  to  possess  the 
island,  tradition  says  that  it  was  a  gift  to  one  of  them 
who  was  the  son  of  the  then  Edappilli  chief —  a  not 
unlikely  event.  We  have  in  the  Rajaship  of  Nillsvaram 
and  Kadattanad,  instances  of  even  States  being  carved 
out  as  a  provision  for  the  children  of  Rajas,  an  act 
which  certainly  derogated  from  the  rights  of  their  legal 
heirs,  their  sister’s  sons,  under  Marumakkattayam  law. 
The  Cochin  dynasty  has  been  always  known  as 
Perumpatappu  Swarupam,  and  the  country  over  which 
they  rule,  Perumpatappu  Nad.  The  Keraiolpatti  styles 
both  the  dynasty  and  the  country  as  such.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  the  Cochin  Sirkar  Grandhavari  (Grandha- 
vari-chronicles)  claims  the  appellation  of  Perumpatappu 
having  been  received  by  the  dynasty  because  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  one  Peri  mpatappu  Nambutiri  had  married 
in  the  family  and  had  issue  there  to  whom  devolved  his 
property  and  tarawad  as  he  had  no  legal  heirs  left. 

At  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  they  found  the 
Edappilli  Raja  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Zamorin  ready 
to  fight  against  their  ally,  the  Cochin  Raja.  We  have 
found  that,  in  the  earlier  wars  between  the  Zamorin 
and  the  Portuguese,  the  ‘  Elengol  *  or  the  Edappilli 
Nambiatiri  took  a  most  prominent  part.  His  sword 
was  always  at  the  service  of  the  Zamorin.  In  the 
Zamorin’s  attack  on  Cochin,  on  the  Raja’s  refusal  to 
deliver  up  the  few  Portuguese  who  were  left  behind 
by  Vasco  Da  Gama,  the  Edappilli  Raja  had  taken 
part  for  which  he  seems  to  have  received  chastisement 
at  the  hands  of  Albuquerque  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Portugal.  Faria  Y  Souza  tells  us  : — “  The  Lord 
of  Replim,  his  lands  were  wasted  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  only  four  Portuguese  lost  in  this  action.”  Nothing 
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daunted,  the  Edappiili  chief  joined  the  Zamorin  in  the 
subsequent  attack  on  Cochin  and  commanded  a  large 
host,  both  at  the  attack  on  the  fort  and  at  the  attempt 
to  cross  the  fords  at  Kumbalam  and  Panangad.  Here 
again  Faria  tells  us,  “  They  (i.e.  the  Zamorin’s  feuda¬ 
tories)  drew  together  50,000  men,  as  well  tor  land  as 
sea ;  for  the  sea  were  4,000  men,  in  280  Paraos,  Caturs 
and  Tonees,  vessels  of  several  sorts  with  382  cannons 
to  batter  the  new  fort ;  all  the  rest  was  for  the  land  to 
attack  the  ford  of  a  river  that  passed  to  the  island; 
these  were  commanded  by  Nambea  Dering,  Nephew 
and  Heir  to  him  of  Calicut  and  by  Elancol,  Lord  of  Re- 
plim.”  It  would  appear  that,  even  after  tfye  Zamorin  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  retire,  disheartend  by  defeat  after 
defeat,  the  Edappiili  chief  cheered  him  on  to  the  attack 
promising  to  carry  everything  before  him.  But  the 
attempt  finally  failed,  and  the  Zamorin  and  his  allies  had 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  having  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  army.  It  was  during  this  war  that  the  sacred 
stone  at  which  the  Zamorin  was  made  the  Lord  of  the 
Southern  Malabar  States  was  removed  from  Cochin 
to  Edappiili.  It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
Zamorin’s  many  invasions  of  the  Cochin  kingdom  was 
on  behalf  of  the  Edappiili  Raja,  claiming  the  island 
of  Cochin  as  belonging  to  him. 

Many  of  the  allies  and  principal  Chiefs  subject  to 
the  Zamorin  were  now  extremely  anxious  to  make 
terms  with  the  Portuguese,  amongst  whom  was  the 
Raja  of  Replim,  who,  alarmed  for  his  country  and  him¬ 
self,  proposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  Pacheco,  the  Portuguese  Commander  in 
Cochin,  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  pepper.  An 
alliance  between  them  was  then  entered  into,  being  ap¬ 
parently  the  first  formed  between  the  Portuguese  and 
any  petty  Indian  Prince.1  This  was  in  A,  D.  1504. 


The  next  we  hear  of  the  Raja  of  Edappiili  in  the 
Portuguese  annals  is  in  the  year  1536  when  Martin 
Alfonso  de  Souza  led  an  attack  on  the  principality. 

1.  Day,  p.  93. 
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For  a  long  time  after  this,  Edappiiii  drops  as  it 
were  from  the  arena  of  Malabar  politics;  for,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch,  we  see  no  mention  of  the  Raja  or 
of  his  State  made  by  the  Portuguese  writers.  The 
Dutch  Governor  Adrian  Van  Moens  gives  us  a  long 
and  interesting  account  of  the  principality,  its  posses¬ 
sions,  the  method  of  its  government  and  various 
other  particulars  regarding  it,  throwing  a  flood  of/ light 
on  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  State  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  when  the  Edappiiii 
Raja  emerges  from  this  period  of  darkness  and  obscu¬ 
rity,  he  does  so  no  more  as  the  militant  general  of  the 
Zamorin,  fighting  the  foreigner  to  the  bitter  end  both 
by  land  and  water,  but  as  the  mild  Brahman  whose  sole 
vocation  consisted  in  ablutions  and  prayers  and  whose 
sole  companion  was  the  idol  to  which  he  made  offer¬ 
ings  for  his  spiritual  uplift.  This  change  explains 
the  preculiar  position  occupied  by  the  Raja  among 
the  Princes  of  Malabar  and  the  reason  why  he  enjoyed 
immunity  from  molestation  from  his  neighbours. 

Among  all  the  Malabar  sovereigns,  the  Rajas  of  Eda- 
•  •  •  •• 

pilli  and  Ambalappula  alone  belonged  to  the  highest 
class  of  Nambutiri  Brahmans,  and  of  these  the  latter 

t 

could  not  boast  of  the  same  antiquity  or  ancestry  as 
the  former.  While  the  State  of  Edapiiii  dates  from 

the  period  of  Parasujrama  himself,  that  of  Ambala- 

•• 

ppula  had  its  origin  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
While  the  latter  has  been  absorbed  by  Travancore, 
the  former  still  holds  its  position,  however  shorn  of 
its  sovereign  powers.  M.  Moens’  account  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“Repolim  alias  Ellengaloor  is  a  little  State  about 
two  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  next  to  Angecaymal 
at  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the  territory  of  the  king 
of  Cochin.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  named 
Repolim ,  Peroendda  and  lllamacavve  and  consists  of 
gardens  and  fields. 
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“  Besides  this,  this  chief  has  many  plots  of  ground 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  Collastry  and 
in  that  of  the  Zamorin;  hence  his  properties  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  Malabar  and  first  of  all: — 

“In  the  eastern  states  of  Travancore  at  Manjamal, 
Palottil,  Nhatottil,  Chakanatto,  Cunattunatto,  Basala- 
cotta,  Cottacarra  and  Oypenom,  where  palaces  and 
houses  have  been  built  on  account  of  Repolim. 

“In  the  southern  districts  of  Travancore,  at 
Ezemalur,  where  Repolim  also  possesses  palaces  and 
houses;  the  same  at  Pattanacotta,  where  Repolim  has 
erected  a  pagoda;  besides  at  Cheramangalam,  Oosua, 
Carcarapally,  Bulambor,  Carraporam  and  Trincona- 
posa,  at  which  place  Repolim  possesses  a  very  large 
piece  of  ground,  almost  as  large  as  Repolim  itself,  on 
which  several  palaces  and  houses  are  built.  Further 
more  at  Nallanikel,  Chepatto,  Chenitallo,  Pandaloon, 
Tumbonam,  Bettockanrom,  Caddecatto,  Malleapose, 
Caleoparra,  Erowera,  Ballancolam,  Cacengaporom, 
Benekolottam,  Balangare,  Nertuncarre,  Maddatum* 
bagom,  Calurcarre,  Benattare. 

“In  Porca  at  Muttikel. 

“In  Teccencore  at  Wassapally,  Perinellom. 

“In  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  at  Callore,  Pallari- 
wattam,  Bennele,  Paddiwattam,  Poonurunny,  Chali- 
codda,  Cheramelur  and  Ninadacarre. 

“In  the  kingdom  of  the  Zamorin  at  Ballonattocare 
and  Oerwenur  and  these  places  are  at  present  in  the 
power  of  the  Nabob  (Hyder  Ali  Khan). 

“In  Collastry,  we  are  told,  he  had  also  here  and 
there  a  piece  of  ground,  but  these  places  shared  the 
same  fate  as  his  property  in  the  country  of  the  Zamorin, 
as  Collastry  has  already  been  for  along  time  under  the 
sway  of  the  Nabob. 

“From  all  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Nabob,  the  Chief  of 
Repolim  receives  some  taxes.  While  the  inhabitants 

J. 
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of  those  places  are  looked  upon  as  subjects  of  Repolim, 
more  properly  they  are  the  subjects  of  those  kings  in 
whose  territories  those  places  are. 

“The  Company  concluded  a  contract  with  this  chief 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1740. 

“In  that  contract,  dated  13th  October  1740,  this 
chief  promised : — 

1.  To  supply  all  the  pepper,  which  grows  in  his 
territory. 

2.  To  prevent  smuggling  therein  and  to  confis¬ 
cate  undeclared  goods  in  the  interests  of  himself  and 
the  Company. 

3.  To  arrest  deserters  and  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  Company. 

4  The  Company  promised  in  return  to  protect 
his  territory  provided  the  chief  did  not  wrong  any 
one,  or  make  war  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Honourable  Company. 

“  This  chief  is  a  priestly  ruler,  being  of  the  oldest 
and  the  first  caste,  viz.,  that  of  the  Brahmans,  and  for 
these  two  reasons  and  for  these  reasons  only,  he  is 
highly  respected  by  all  the  heathen  kings  and  rulers  of 
these  countries.  His  mode  of  living  is  very  super¬ 
stitious  and  lonely.  His  daily  work  consists  only  of 
spiritual  ceremonies ;  he  is  bound  to  bathe  every  day 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  a  cistern  or  bathing-tub, 
(tank  or  pond)  and  to  perform  ceremonies  and  to  say 
prayers  in  it  and  to  remain  in  it  till  the  sun  has  reached 
its  zenith.  Then  he  retires  to  his  private  quarters 
and  assorts  flowers  with  which  he  decorates  the  idols 
of  his  temple.  When  he  is  performing  the  cere¬ 
monies,  two  Patteries  or  temple-servants,  stand 
near  him  the  whole  time,  and  pay  attention 
to  everything  he  does,  in  order  that  the  different 
ceremonies  may  be  performed  at  the  proper  time. 
Various  other  superstitions  and  follies  are  performed 
which  one  would  hardly  believe. 
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“The  high  opinion  the  Native  Kings  have  of  his 
piety  and  of  the  effect  of  his  prayers  goes  so  far,  that 
it  is  the  reason  why  he  finds  it  possible  to  exact  from 
the  kings  of  the  four  principal  kingdoms  of  Malabar 
everywhere  in  their  territories  plots  of  ground,  which 
he  is  able  to  keep.  He  gets  these  plots  on  the  plea 
that  he  will  pray  for  them  more  fervently  and  that  their 
kingdoms,  for  the  sake  of  his  plots  of  ground  therein, 
will  be  blessed.  He  was  however  not  able  to  keep  the 
places,  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Zamorin  and  in  Collastry,  because  the  Nabob,  being 
a  Mahomedan,  does  not  take  much  notice  of  the 
customs  of  heathenism. 

“It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  the  King  of  Tra- 
vancore,  when  in  the  last  war  he  conquered  the  lands 
of  Cochin  in  the  neighbourhood,  left  alone  the  little 
state  of  Repolim  with  the  reservation  that  the  pepper 
which  grows  in  Repolim  was  to  be  supplied  to  Travan- 
core.  The  outturn  of  pepper  however  is  very  small. 
It  is  therefore  surprising  that  in  the  year  1740  it  has 
been  thought  worth  while  to  make  with  this  chief  a 
pepper-contract;  the  more  so  as  there  are  no  proofs 
that  a  single  grain  was  ever  supplied.  Moreover  he 
never  handed  over  to  us  any  of  the  deserters. 

“This  chief  does  not  grant  audience  to  anybody.  In 
case  therefore  necessity  requires  one  to  see  him,  one 
must  do  so  at  midday  when  he  is  on  his  way  back  to  his 
palace  and  in  order  to  be  successful,  one  must  coax  the 
courtiers  beforehand,  for,  without  their  favour,  one 
cannot  make  use  even  of  this  opportunity. 

“The  affairs  of  this  little  state  are  managed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Chief,  who  must  give  account  of  their 
doings  to  the  Chief  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  fixed 
for  that  purpose.  One  can  therefore  easily  understand 
that  the  administration  of  the  State  depends  entirely 
on  these  courtiers,  who  are  trying  to  outdo  one  an¬ 
other  in  getting  the  favour  of  the  Chief  and  who  chiefly 
seek  their  own  interests. 
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“The  Company  has  little  to  do  with  the  Chief.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  know  that  this  little  state 
is  a  kind  of  asylum,  like  a  free  town,  to  which 
people,  who  are  afraid  of  prosecution  and  punish¬ 
ment,  retreat  and  where  they  are  safe ;  and  more 
especially  when  they  are  able  to  reach  a  temple 
or  pagoda  there.  This  privilege  is  ackowledged 
and  respected  by  all  Malabar  kings.  However 
I  never  could  find  out  on  what  right  or  grounds  this 
privilege  is  based,  unless  it  be  that  this  state  obtained 
this  privilege  as  a  matter  of  course  on  account  of  its 
ruler  being  priestly  and  very  pious  chief  of  the  principal 
priestly  caste  among  the  natives.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  at  times  he  is  called  by  a  name  that  would  signify 
as  much  as  a  ‘priestly  king,  who  on  account  of  his 
royal  dignity,  makes  a  retreat  to  his  altars  safe’. 

“Nevertheless  I  would  never  suffer  the  Native  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  committed  crimes  and  retreated  to  that 
little  state  to  be  considered  to  be  in  an  asylum,  partly 
because  the  country  would  become  full  of  thieves  and 
murderers  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Chris¬ 
tians  here,  among  whom  murders  are  already  con¬ 
stantly  committed  and  thefts  almost  daily,  and  partly 
because  it  seems  to  me  not  proper  that  Roman  Christians 
would  have  recourse  to  heathen  idols  and  temples.  If 
such  a  case  occurred,  I  demanded  the  fugitive  quietly 
back  and  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that,  on  account 
of  their  being  Christians,  they  could  not  take  refuge 
there.  As  a  rule  they  were  then  delivered  to  me. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  once  had  a  Canarese  brought 
back  from  Repolim,  who  having  greatly  injured  a 
Christian,  had  retreated  to  that  place,  partly  because 
the  crime  was  too  great  and  too  wellknown,  and  partly 
to  show  that  we  are  not  at  ail  bound  to  respect  this 
assumed  privilege.  However,  the  less  this  happens 
the  better,  because  in  case  it  was  too  often  repeated,  it 
would  scandalise  the  native  kings.  If,  on  account  of 
necessity,  one  has  occasionally  recourse  to  such  a 
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measure,  one  ought  to  give  strict  orders  not  to  approach 
the  temples,  and  still  less  to  enter  into  them  in  order  to 
arrest  the  fugitive.  He  should  only  be  arrested  when 
he  is  outside  the  pagoda’s  limits.  A  certain  letter, 
which  I  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  2nd  January  1774, 
gives  sufficient  directions  how  to  act  in  such  cases.  It 
may  be  referred  to.  It  will  be  found  among  a  pack 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  native  kings.” 

For  the  reasons  given  by  M.  Moens,  Edappilii  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  independent.  Even  Travancore,  which  had 
conquered  all  Cochin  territories  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edappilii,  spared  that  little  State  on  the  score  of  the 
Raja’s  sacerdotal  character  and  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  vicarious  spiritual  benefits  the  Travancore  king 
expected  to  enjoy  by  the  prayers  of  this  Brahman  chief. 
However  the  Travancore  king  insisted  that  all  the 
pepper  grown  in  Edappilii  should  be  delivered  to  Tra¬ 
vancore  and  that  Edappilii  should  be  a  subject  State 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Travancore. 

The  Edappilii  Raja  continued  to  exercise  sovereign 
powers  for  some  time  more.  On  the  establishment  of 
British  supremacy  over  Travancore  and  Cochin  we  see 
Edappilii  ruling  over  its  little  tract  under  the 
protection  of  the  Travancore  king.  From  the  corres¬ 
pondence  available  between  the  various  Diwans  of 
Travancore  commencing  with  Major  Munro,  who  was 
both  British  Resident  and  Diwan,  down  to  the  present 
time,  we  see  the  Edappilii  Rajas  seeking  and  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  the  Travancore  authorities  in  realis 
ing  their  dues  from  their  subjects. 

While  so,  in  the  year  1820,  the  Raja  of  Cochin, 
being  desirous  of  bringing  Edappilii  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  induced  the  British  Resident  Col.  Mc’Dowall 
to  address  the  Madras  Government  to  sanction  the 
change.  The  Raja  proposed  to  take  the  Edappilii 
Chief  under  his  protection  and  undertook  that  he  would 
“without  making  any  diminution  continue  to  grant  the 
Edappulfee  Nambecatiri  (Nambutiri  Raja  of  Edappilii) 
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the  privileges  at  present  he  enjoys  and  besides 
if  any  change  is  found  requisite  at  any  future  time, 
nothing  shall  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government.”  In  his  letter  to  Col.  Me’  Dowall, 
the  Raja  observed:  “The  Edappilli  country  which  had 
been  from  ancient  times  amenable  to  my  control  was 
by  the  Travancore  Government,  in  the  year  M.  E. 
974,  when  a  dispute  ensued  between  that  State  and 
mine,  subjected  to  its  authority.”  The  Raja  was  not 
evindently  seeking  redress  against  a  forcible  act  of  the 
Travancore  king  and  demanding  restoration  of  what 
was  his  territory  or  territory  over  which  he  had  suzerain 
rights.  For  he  says  in  this  letter: — “I  will  with  much 
pleasure  pay  to  the  Travancore  State  for  the  Revenues 
of  Edappilii  annually  the  sum  of  Cully  fanams  7579i 
(Rs.  i,ooo  )a7id  in  the  event  of  this  not  being  found  satis¬ 
factory  I  propose  to  pay  a  Nuzzar  in  addition  to  the  above 
amount  by  a  written  agreement.  What  prompted  the 
Raja  to  propose  this  change  was  not  his  desire  to  come 
by  his  own,  but  the  constant  trouble  arising  from  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  two  States  regarding  collections  of 
dues  in  Edappilli  lands  which  lay  surrounded  by  those 
of  Cochin.  The  Raja  says:  “From  the  Edappilli 
country  being  nearly  surrounded  by  my  territory 
many  disputes  arise  between  the  servants  of  the  twro 
States  both  in  the  collection  of  the  Revenues  and  in  the 
sale  of  goods  belonging  to  the  sirkar  of  Travancore, 
consequently  by  your  favour  if  Edappilli  be  hereafter 
subjected  to  my  government  as  it  was  formerly  and 
as  no  disputes  such  as  the  above  are  likely  to  arise.” 
From  the  terms  of  this  letter  (letter  from  Raja  of 
Cochin  to  the  Resident  Col.  Me’  Dowall,  dated  19th 
Edavam  995  M.  E.)  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  though  Eda¬ 
ppilli  might  have  been  under  Cochin  at  some  time  or 
othqr  it  continued  to  be  so  till  M.  E.  974  or  A.  D. 
1799. 

The  Resident  Col.  Me’  Dowall,  before  addressing 
the  Madras  Government,  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
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Travancore  Rani  for  the  proposed  transfer;  and  of 
the  Governordn-Council,  on  the  strength  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Resident  that  “having  been  formerly 
subject  to  Cochin  His  Highness  is  very  anxious  to 
regain  it  (Edapilly)  and  Her  Highness  the  Ranee  of 
Travancore  accedes  to  the  proposal  in  order  to  termin¬ 
ate  the  incessant  disputes  complained  of  arising  from 
interference  of  the  servants  of  the  two  States  with  each 
other  on  the  monopolies  of  Salt  and  Tobacco.  The 
Edapilly  Rajah  is  likewise  desirous  of  the  change  in 
order  to  free  his  residence  from  the  scuffles  which 
frequently  occur  and  render  it  a  scene  of  outrage  and 
confusion — his  rights  being  equally  maintained  as  at 
present  and  in  greater  tranquility.  Travancore  at 
present  derives  in  tribute  and  emolument  from  the  mo¬ 
nopolies  the  sum  mentioned  by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin 
which  he  is  willing  to  pay.  ’  ’  *  On  the  recom  mendation  of 
the  Resident,  the  Madras  Government  sanctioned  the 
transfer  on  the  20th  September  1820. 2 

Thus  Edappiili  came  under  the  government  of 

Cochin,  but  its  outlying  possessions  at  Kalluppara, 

••  • 

CheOnitala,  Vslakkulam  etc.,  continued  to  be  subject 
to  Travancore.  This  subjection  to  Cochin  did  not, 
however,  continue  long;  for,  once  within  her  grasp,  Co¬ 
chin  began  to  aggress  on  Edappiili  territories  and 
•there  were  constant  disputes  between  the  two  States. 
The  Edappiiii  Chief  complained  to  the  Resident  bit¬ 
terly  that  it  was  against  his  wishes  that  he  was  trans- 
fered  to  Cochin  and  to  quote  the  Chiefs  own  words  “the 
Rajas  of  Cochin  have  been  hostiie  to  my  house  from 
the  earliest  ages  and  the  protection  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Travancore  has  saved  what  remains  to  me  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  my  ancestors  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
Rajas  of  Cochin ;  under  these  circumstances  and  from 
strong  feeling  of  respect  and  attachment  to  the  Rajas 

1.  Letter  from  the  Resident  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Madras  Government*  dated  18th  July  1820. 

2.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Government 
to  the  Resident,  dated  12th  September  1829. 
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of  Travancore,  I  request  that  my  possessions  may  be 
replaced  under  the  protection  of  Travancore.”  The 
then  Resident  was,  however,  quite  unwilling  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  retransfer  and,  in  forwarding  the  application 
of  the  Edappilly  Chief  to  the  Madras  Government,  ob¬ 
served  that  the  change  should  not  take  place  as  “the 
arrangements  proposed  by  the  late  Resident  and  san¬ 
ctioned  by  Government  have  completely  put  an  end  to 
those  disputes  and  scuffles  which  formerly  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  servants  of  the  two  States  regarding  the 
monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco.”  1  The  Madras  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  agree  with  the  Resident.  In  ad¬ 
dressing  him  they  observed: —  “  The  Honourable 

Governor-in-Council  has  had  under  consideration  your 
letter  of  the  5th  April  1821  reporting  that  the  Rajah  of 
Edappilly  strongly  objected  to  the  arrangement  by 
which  he  was  transfered  from  the  authority  of  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  Sirkar  to  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 
You  are  aware  that  your  predecessor  had  mis¬ 
represented  the  Edappilly  Rajah  as  being  desirous 
of  the  change,  and  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  Govern¬ 
ment  under  that  impression.  As  it  now  appears  that 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  Edappilly  Rajah's  sen¬ 
timents  had  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  Resident,  the 
Governor-in-Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  arrangements 
founded  upon  it  is  harsh  and  unjust  and  desires  accord¬ 
ingly  that  that  Tributary  may  again  be  re-transfered 
to  the  authority  of  the  Travancore  Sirkar.  You  will  how¬ 
ever  use  your  endeavours  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
any  of  those  disputes  and  affrays  with  regard  to  the 
monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco  which  in  part  led  to  the 
arrangement  now  set  aside.  ”  2 

The  re-transfer  was  soon  effected  much  to  the 
chagrin  naturally  of  the  Cochin  Raja.  Thus  we  see 
that  Edappiiii  which  has  been  originally  independent 

1.  Letter  from  the  Resident  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  dated  5th 
April  1821. 

2*  Letter  from  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Resident*  dated  31st 
December  1824. 
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coming  under  the  suzerainty,  at  one  time  or  other,  of 
three  of  the  four  important  States  of  Malabar.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  Edappilii  was  an  ally, 
if  not  a  feudatory,  of  the  Zamorin.  When  this  allegi¬ 
ance  was  changed,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover. 
During  the  Dutch  period,  we  may  gather  from  the 
account  given  by  Governor  Moens,  that  all  the  four 
States  respected  the  rights  of  Edappilii  which  had  its 
possession  within  their  respective  territories.  As  the 
secular  power  began  to  assert  its  independence  of  the 
spiritual,  and  as  the  anathemas  hurled  by  priests  had 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  more  powerful  and  matter- 
cif-fact  argument  of  powder  and  shot,  Edappilii  found 
her  position  between  two  powerful  neighbours,  such 
as  Travancore  and  Cochin,  rather  risky.  She  had 
to  choose  between  the  two,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  one  of  these. 
She  changed  her  allegiance  from  time  to  time.  Prior 
to  974  M.  E.  (1799  A.  D.),  she  was,  according  to  the 
Cochin  Raja,  under  Cochin.  From  974  to  996'  she 
was  under  Travancore;  again  she  came  over  to  Cochin 
and  was  a  feudatory  of  that  State  till  1000  M.  E. 
Finally,  with  the  approval  of  the  Madras  Government, 
she  returned  to  Travancore.  Ever  since  she  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  under  the  protection  of  that  State. 

Edappilii  proper,  the  seat  of  the  Raja,  is  a  small 
territory  about  four  miles  in  length  by  two  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth.  Within  this  territory  and  in  the  villages  of 
Valakkuiam,  TrkkunAappula,  and  Kalluppara,  the  Raja 
exercises  quasi-sovzxzign  rights.  Elsewhere  he  has  es¬ 
tates  in  two-thirds  of  the  Taluqs  of  Travancore  and  in 
Cochin  and  in  the  British  district  of  South  Malabar,  and 
there  his  position  is  that  of  a  Jenmi.  The  sources  of 
his  revenue  are: — where  he  is  a  ruling  chief — salt,  abkari, 
opium,  tobacco,  etc.,  which  revenue  is  collected  for  him 
and  paid  over  by  the  Travancore  Sirkar.  The  land- 
tax  and  other  royal  dues  are  collected  by  his  own  agency 
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directly.  He  has  a  great  number  of  tax-payers  or  sub¬ 
jects  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  tenants  who 
hold  his  lands  on  various  tenures  ranging  from  Verum- 
pattam  to  Atima  and  SaSwatam.  He  has  in  all  44 
devaswams  with  71  temples  of  which  38  devaswams 
are  situated  in  Travancore,  while  there  are  two  deva¬ 
swams  with  one  temple  for  each  in  Cochin  and  four 
devaswams  with  five  temples  in  British  territory. 

Sir  A.  Seshiah  Sastri,  a  former  Diwan  of  Travan¬ 
core,  speaking  of  the  Edappiili  Raja  says  :  “He  was, 
and  still  in  some  respects  is,  an  independent  chief  and 
entitled  to  all  sources  of  revenue,  whether  actually 
levied  by  himself  or  administered  by  this  State  for  him, 
compensation  being  settled  and  paid  every  year.  He 
pays  no  tribute  excepting  a  sum  of  Rs.  1,000  per  an¬ 
num  which  is  for  Police  service  rendered.  He  has, 
however,  no  police,  civil  or  criminal  authority  within 
the  Principality.” 

Ever  since  Edappiili’s  return  to  Travancore 
allegiance,  the  Travancore  Sirkar  has  treated  the 
Namburi  Raja  with  marked  kindness  and  consideration. 
Successive  Residents  and  Diwans  used  to  lend  their 
sympathy  and  active  aid  in  the  Raja’s  administration 
of  his  territory  and  estates,  and  the  Raja  still  enjoys 
the  respect,  sympathy  and  protection  of  the  kings  of 
Travancore  due  to  his  position  both  as  a  tributary 
and  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary. 

14.  Battimeni.  Battimeni  stands  for  Wemma^i. 
Whitehouse  tells  us  that  Battimena,  in  old  lists,  is, 
called  Bemanil,  and  Bemmani — “  B ’*  used  by  Latin 
writers  for  “  W  ”  which  leads  to  the  identification 
of  this  place  with  Wemmariy.  At  one  time  the 
sway  of  Kayamkulam  must  have  extended  to  this 
place,  for  M.  Du  Perron  includes  KsfttikapiVli,  Ch^psd, 
Wemmaijy,  and  Putiakavu  as  lying  within  the 
territory  of  the  Raja.  This  was  a  separate  princi¬ 
pality  with  Ksrftikapilli  for  its  capital  at  the  time  of 
Nieuhoff.  He  says,  “Upon  the  banks  of  the  same 
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river,  where  the  Kingdom  of  Marten  lies,  is  also  the 
Kingdom  of  Batyma,  with  its  city  called  Katyapery 
(Ksrttikapilii)”.  The  Dutch  Captain  speaks  of  a  law 
existing  in  this  kingdom  of  so  abominable  a  character 
as  scarcely  to  be  believed  of  human  beings.  He  says, 
“It  is  commonly  reported  in  these  parts  that  the  King 
of  Batyma  made  a  law,  by  which  a  man  is  empowered 
to  kill  any  woman  that  should  refuse  him  a  kindness.’' 
This  law  or  custom  is  referred  to  by  earlier  writers 
also.  Archbishop  Meneses  found  it  to  exist  when  he 
visited  ‘ Catiapilly  in  the  dominions  of  the  Raja  of 
Batuniena.  Hough  says,  “The  men  assumed  the  right . 
of  dishonouring  any  woman,  whatever  her  rank  or  cir¬ 
cumstance;  and  the  laws  permitted  them  to  put  one 
to  death  on  the  spot  who  should  resist  their  brutal 
demands.”1 

15.  Panapoli.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  this  state. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
Pantalam.  The  Pantalam  family  still  exists  and  is  in 
possession  of  the  tract  of  land  over  which  it  once  ruled. 
From  the  itinerary  of  Archbishop  Meneses,  as  record¬ 
ed  by  Gouvea,  we  see  the  Archbishop  proceeding  from 
‘Catiapilly’  to  CorigO'Langre\  and  the  Rev.  Whitehouse 
has  pointed  out  that  this  latter  name  is  a  corruption  of 

the  native  word  Kurien  Kulangara ,  modern  Cheppad,  a 

•• 

town  situated  to  the  south  of  Kayamkulam.  According 
to  Du  Perron,  this  was  in  the  territory  of  Kayamkulam. 
Meneses  passed  southwards  still  from  Cheppad  to 
Batimena  or  Wemmany,  Pudiogabo  or  Putiakavu  and 
Narasian.  The  last  was  situated  in  the  Tekkenkur  king¬ 
dom.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  there  existed  at  one 
time  a  small  principality  of  this  name  lying  between 
Kayamkulam  and  Kar ttikappilfi  and  that  it  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  Kayamkulam  by  adoption  as  mentioned  by 
our  author.  This  conjecture  receives  support  from  what 
Governor  Gollennesse  says  of  Pariapaili.  According 
to  him,  this“  is  a  small  inland  state  beyond  Kalicollan 

1,  History  of  Christianity  in  India ,  Vol,  II,  p.  17s 
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to  which  it  was  attached  when  its  ruling  family  died 
out.  The  people  of  Malabar  call  the  four  states  above 
mentioned  Cherrievay  or  Oonaddu  Carre,  because  for¬ 
merly  they  were  under  one  queen  who  divided  them 
among  her  four  daughters”.  The  four  states  men¬ 
tioned  are  Karinagappilli,  Karttigappilli,  Ksyamkulam 
and  Psnapalli. 

16.  Pantalam.  After  Panapaiii,  Gollennesse 
mentions  a  state  called  Pantalam  or  Chembalanur. 
He  says:  “It  is  a  principality  situated  beyond  Cali- 
coilan,  bordering  on  Pandise;  it  is  of  little  importance. 
The  Raja  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore 
and  a  great  enemy  of  the  king  of  Calicoilan;  he  al¬ 
lowed  the  former  to  march  with  his  army  undisturbed 
through  his  dominions  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  at¬ 
tack  the  latter.  Without  this  permission  the  invasion 
would  not  have  been  so  easy,  because  good  fortifica¬ 
tions  had  been  constructed  in  the  direction  of  Elleda 
Surowan.  The  Raja  is  a  Kshetrya  by  caste  and  has 
3,000  Nairs.” 

According  to  an  old  Grandhavari  (Grandhavari)  or 
chronicle,  the  Pantalam  Rajas  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Psndya  country,  of  apart  of  which  they  were  rulers. 
They  were  allied  to  the  Travancore  royal  house  by 
marriage.  Being  harassed  by  bands  of  marauders  and 
unable  to  withstand  their  incursions,  the  family 
took  refuge  in  Kerala  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Travancore  Rajas  and  resided  at  Schankovil, 
Kofiniyur  and  PanJalam.  The  female  members  lived 
at  KoAAiyur  and  Pantalam,  while  the  males  resided 
at  Achsnkovil  which  was  near  to  their  principality  in 
the  PSndya  country.  From  there  they  held  a  doubt¬ 
ful  sway  over  their  possessions  till  on  the  17th  of 
Meenam  345  M.  E.,  (March — April  1170  A.  D.)  when 
their  harassers  attacked  their  residence  at  Achankovil 
and  killed  one  of  the  Rajas.  His  brother  abandoned 
their  possessions  in  PSridy  as  also  their  residences 
at  TenkaSi  and  Elattur  and  finally  settled  down  in 
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Travancore.  We  can,  therefore,  well  understand  why 
Panjaiam  was  so  friendly  to  Travancore  in  its  War  with 
Ksyamkulam. 

17.  Tekkenkur.  This  was  an  independent 
state  that  interposed  and  acted  as  a  buffer  between  the 
rival  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  It  comprised 
the  modern  Taluks  of  Tiruvella,  Changanas££ri  and 
Kottayam.  The  Dutch  seem  not  to  have  had  any 
factory  in  this  kingdom.  It  fell  a  prey  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Travancore  and  was  annexed  to  that  state  by 
king  MarttS^da  Vafma. 

Of  Tekkenkur  Gollennesse  says  :  “It  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  state;  it  lies  between  Calicoilan,  Berkencoor, 
the  broad  river  of  Carraporam  and  the  hills;  it  exports 
much  pepper  and  arrack.  The  State  has  18  maram- 
bins  (Matampls  or  noblemen)  and  two  powerful  Caimals 
(Kaimals — Chiefs)  in  the  east  next  to  the  hills  called 
Nawacadda  and  also  Nanojattoo  Caimals  who  d/o  not 
take  much  notice  of  His  Highness.  Most  of  the  pepper 
is  brought  up-country  to  the  Bazaars  of  Koon,  Sere- 
pilly,  Irataperha,  Erunaloor  and  Irroony,  and  from 
there  it  is  fetched  by  Pandise  merchants  with  their 
oxen;  this  is  done  notwithstanding  the  contract  of  16th 
July  1664  in  which  an  express  promise  is  made  that 
of  this  produce  no  more  and  no  less  will  be  carried  up- 
country  than  what  is  required  for  the  sustenance  of 
His  Highness’s  subjects.  The  king  resides  at  Cottatte 
(Kottayam);  he  is  a  man  of  between  50  and  60  years 
old,  he  is  gentle  by  nature  and  his  Only  aim  is  to  keep 
his  state  in  peace  and  prosperity.  His  Highness  has 
always  shown  good-will  towards  the  Company  and  al¬ 
though  he  even  now  makes,  since  he  has  noticed  that 
the  Company  is  determined  to  take  serious  steps  to 
make  itself  master  of  the  pepper  trade,  open  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  warm  regard  for  the  Company,  still  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  is  of  one  accord  with  the  other 
chiefs  of  Malabar  to  undermine  and  reduce  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  power  underhand.” 

18.  Pooijjar.  Our  author  has  failed  to  make 
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mention  of  another  small  state  referred  to  by  Gollennesse 
and  which  still  survives  like  Panjafam  as  an  Etavaka, 
viz.,  that  of  Pufiflar.  Gollennesse  says:  “In  the  east  of 
this  state,  (i.  e.,  Tekkenenkur)  next  to  the  hills,  is  the 
principality  of  Poonjat  Perumal;  its  ruler  was  adopted 
from  the  house  of  the  princes  of  Charkara;  much  carda- 
mom  is  found  here.  ” 

The  ancestors  of  the  Puftftaff  Raja  were  orginally 
natives  of  Madura  and  were  kings  of  Pandya.  The 
chief  of  the  family  then  appears  to  have  been  called 
KulaSSkhara  Perumal.  From  an  account  of  the  house 
prepared  from  old  chronicles  and  records,  it  appears 
that  it  had  to  leave  Madura  on  account  of  the  unceas¬ 
ing  inroads  made  by  the  Poligars  and  specially  the 
Tondiman  amongst  them.  So  Mana  Vikrama  Kula- 
SSkhara  Perumal,  the  then  head  of  the  family,  (no  date  is 
given  except  that  this  must  have  been  before  364  M.  E. 
i.  e.,  1189  A.  D.)  went  to  the  Rayor  kingdom  (proba¬ 
bly  Tanjore)  and  lived  there  twelve  years.  After 
many  trials  and  tests,  the  Rayor  was  finally  convinced 
that  his  guest  was  the  Pandya  King.  Thereupon, 
on  the  latter’s  request,  Visvanajha  Nafaker  was  sent 
by  Rayor  as  an  ally  to  the  Paridyan  King;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  warned  that  the  Naicker  might 
prove  treacherous.  So  it  happened  too ;  for,  as  soon 
as  KulaSekhara  Perumal,  assisted  by  ViSvanaJha 
Naicker  had  subdued  his  enemies,  Naicker  assumed 
sovereignty  of  the  recovered  kingdom,  giving  TenkaSi 
alone  to  KulaSgkhara.  Disgusted  at  this  act  of  bad 
faith,  KulaSekhara  Perumal  determined  to  immigrate 
to  the  Kerala  country  and  so  proceeded  with  his  family 
and  treasures  to  Palakat$er.i(Palghat;  where  they  lived 
for  three  years.  Thence  they  went  to  Karikat  Gramam 
and  lived  for  6  years  in  the  1 11am  or  house  of  Akkottu- 
puram  Nambupri.  This  was  in  the  country  of  Erap 
tukara.  The  ErSttees,  who  apparently  were  masters 
of  the  country,  being  afraid  that  the  new-comers  may 
subjugate  their  own  kingdom,  interdicted  them  from 
salt  and  cooking  vessels,  a  proceeding  not  dissimilar 
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to  what  at  present  would  be  called  boycotting .  Leaving 
Ksrikat,  Perumai  visited  Kunnalakkonstiri,  the  Zamorin 
Raja  of  Calicut,  at  whose  direction  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  VanASri  in  the  house  of  Munda  Nambufiri, 
where  the  family  lived  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This 
was  in  the  territory  of  Punnaffur  Nambidi  who  was 
annoyed  at  a  foreign  ruling  family  being  entertained  in 
his  country  without  his  permission.  He  caused  the 
house  to  be  burnt  and  expelled  the  refugees.  Kula- 
sekhara,  now  a  wanderer  for  the  third  time,  proceeded 
southwards  together  with  his  family,  accompanied  by 
his  devoted  companion,  Akkottupuram  Nambutiri, 
and  came  to  Elangallur  Nambiati.ri  or  the  Raja  of 
Edappiili.  When  he  had  resided  six  months  in  Edap- 
piili,  the  unfortunate  Kulasekhara  was  removed  from 
his  worldly  cares.  His  faithful  wife  followed  him  soon 
after,  leaving  their  little  children  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  to  the  care  of  the  Edappiili  Raja. 

The  nephews  of  the  deceased,  that  is  the  sister’s 
sons,  performed  the  obsequies  of  both  the  deceased. 
The  Edappiili  Raja,  to  whom  the  island  of  Cochin  be¬ 
longed,  conferred  on  the  Psndyan  princes  certain  dig¬ 
nities  in  Cochin,  where  they  were  asked  to  reside  and 
exercise  the  privileges  attached  to  them.  With  Munda 
Nambutiri  as  Vadhyan  or  family  priest  and  Akkot- 
tupuram  Nambutiri  as  TevSri  or  performer  of  cere¬ 
monies,  the  Upanayanam,  or  investiture  with  the 
sacred  thread,  of  the  eldest  prince  of  the  family  was 
performed.  An  Arya  Pattar  celebrated  the  Tali  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  princesses  and  the  Edappiili  Raja  wedded 
one  of  them  in  the  Malabajr  form  of  Sambandham. 
Here  we  see  the  family  finally  giving  up  its  own 
customs  and  adopting  those  of  Malabar.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  the  nephews  who  performed  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  deceased  Raja.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  performed  the  rites  for  the  Raja’s  wife  also.  More 
important  than  the  performance  of  the  uncle’s  funeral 
rites  by  the  nephews  is  the  fact  that  the  princesses 
were  formally  married,  i.e.,  had  the  Kettu  Kallianam 
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or  Tsli-tying  ceremony  (a  purely  Malayali  form  of 
marriage)  performed,  by  an  Arya  Pattar,  before  the 
eldest  of  them  was  wedded  by  the  Raja  of  Edappilli. 
Thus  the  Pufmaff  family  became  a  Malayalee  one.  To 
return  to  the  narrative,  the  young  princes  lived  in 
Cochin  for  12  years,  when  the  Edappilli  Raja  died.  His 
successor  was  not  friendly  to  them  and  ordered  them 
out  of  his  country.  Remonstrances  made  by  the  princes 
were  of  no  avail,  and  they  resigned  their  dignities 
and  privileges  in  Cochin  in  favour  of  Mandala  Mu- 
dali^r  and  left  the  place.  By  this  time  they  had  be¬ 
come  disgusted  with  the  bad  faitfr  of  Malabar  and  made 
up  their  mind  to  gx  their  abode  somewhere  near  their 
native  country  of  Pandya  whither  they  could  not  go 
having  changed  their  customs,  manners,  modes  of  liv¬ 
ing,  &c.  On  their  way,  when  they  came  to  Vatakkankur 
in  Venmaianatn,  the  eldest  prince,  Mana  Vikrama 
Kulasekhara  Perumal,  became  unwell,  being  possessed 
of  evil  spirits.  He  was  treated  and  restored  to  health  by 
Neytasseri  Nambutiri  in  whose  house  the  family  lived 
for  six  months. 

While  about  to  leave  the  place,  Mana  Vikrama  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  the  Rajas  ruling  over  the  hill 
tracts  of  KakkanSd  had  been  murdered,  and  that  their 
country  known  as  Punnar  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
western  Ghauts  was  available.  Thinking  that  it  would 
be  well  to  secure  the  tract,  he  went  in  quest  of  it  taking 
with  him  his  informant  Vetiyur  Nambutiri  and  Nettas§eri 
Nambutiri.  Coming  to  Etffumanur,  he  worshipped 
at  the  celebrated  shrine  there,  made  offerings  and  vows 
to  the  deity  and  left  the  place,  leaving  the  princesses 
in  the  house  of  Poyka  Nambutiri.  Mana  Vikrama 
and  the  Nambutiris  proceeded  to  Punnar  at  which 
place  they  met  the  chief  man  of  the  locality,  VellUr 
MU{{etat{u  Paniikkar,  who  was  soon  won  over  with  rich 
presents.  The  party  remained  at  Mankompumkavu 
to  which  place  the  Pa^ikkar  brought  all  the  chiefs  and 
headmen.  On  conferring  with  them,  Mana  Vikfama 
was  told  that  the  country  was  under  the  suzerainty  of 
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Tekke  Eiamkufftfil  Kovil  or  Raja  whose  capital  was  at 
Kottayam.  The  three  Nambutirls  and  the  yatfir  were 
despatched  to  Kottayam  to  negotiate  with  Tekkenkutffil 
Nairi  for  the  purchase  of  the  Pufifiar  country.  The 
'J'ekkenkur  Raja,  by  name  Adittya  Vafma,  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  proposal,  provided  the  people  of  the  country 
would  accept  the  new-comer  as  their  sovereign,  and  he 
sent  a  message  to  this  effect  through  Matappalli  and 
Perincheri  who  accompanied  Mana  Vikfama’s  mes¬ 
sengers,  The  inhabitants  of  the  tract  were  also 
informed  of  this,  and  they  sent  back  a  reply  intimating 
their  willingness  through  a  special  messenger  of  their 
own,  Kunnaykat  Nambutiri  who  went  to  Kottayam 
along  with  Matappalli  and  others.  On  receiving  this 
message,  the  Raja  called  a  council  of  Brahmans,  chiefs 
and  noblemen  and  conferred  with  them.  The  proposal 
being  acceded  to  by  all,  Kunnaykat  Nambutiri  was 
deputed  to  bring  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punnar 
country,  the  Nambutiri  messengers  of  Mana  Vikfama 
and  his  minister.  After  all  were  assembled,  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  tract  was  to  be  sold  to  Mana  Vikfama 
was  placed  before  them  formally,  and  they  were  asked 
if  they  were  agreeable  to  it.  After  the  people  had 
expressed  their  willingness,  negotiations  were  set  on 
foot  to  settle  the  price  which  Mani  Vikfama  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give,  and  on  the  yatfir  informing  the  Raja  that 
the  Perumal  was  willing  to  pay  what  was  demanded, 
His  Highness  sent  a  deputation  of  the  chiefs  and  noble¬ 
men  of  the  country  headed  by  Ullattil  Kaimai  and 
Nantlkat  Panikkar  to  bring  over  Mana  Vikfama 
Perumal.  The  deputation  waited  on  the  Perumai  at 
Punnar  and  invited  him  to  meet  the  Tekkenkur  Raja. 
Mana  Vikfama  and  party  started  taking  along  with 
them  the  priceless  treasure  his  predecessor  had  brought 
with  him  from  Madura.  The  Nambutirls  and  the 
people  of  Punnar  also  accompanied  the  party.  On 
reaching  Kummanam,  the  Nambutirls  of  Akkottupuram 
and  Munda  were  sent  to  give  intimation  of  the  arrival 
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of  the  party.  The  ministers  of  the  two  Rajas  held  a 
conference,  and  all  terms  being  settled, the  Rajas  met  each 
other  at  the  portico  of  the  Tali  temple.  The  transfer 
was  inscribed  on  a  copper-plate  witnessed  by  Elangallur 
Nambi5$iri  (the  Raja  of  Edappilli),  Vafifiippula  Panda- 
rattil,  fa  neighbouring  chief;,  Vefiyur  Nambutiri  (the 
yajrir  already  mentioned)  and  Muttimana  Bhaftatiri 
(a  Nambutiri  Smartta).  The  deed  recorded  the  trans¬ 
fer  by  the  Tekke  El.imkutftfil  Kovil  of  the  country  of 
Pufiftar  with  all  rights  and  dignities  possessed  by  that 
Raja  in  that  country  to  Mana  Vikrama.  In  return,  Mana 
Vikrama  handed  over  two  priceless  gems  and  countless 
treasure  which  had  to  be  measured  out  in  measures;  and 
these  were  received  by  the  Raja,  Adittya  Varma,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  two  Rajas  accompanied  by  their  retinue  then 
proceeded  to  Pufinar  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  called  together  and,  in  their  presence  and  with 
their  consent,  Mana  Vikrama  KulaSekhara  Perumai  was 
installed  as  Raja  of  Punnar  with  great  eclat ;  the  Tek- 
kenkur  Raja  invested  Mana  Vikrama  with  the  symbols 
of  sovereignty,  viz.,  a  piece  of  silk  and  a  sword  of  au¬ 
thority.  The  TekkenkUr  Raja  was  then  sumptuously 
entertained  by  the  Punnar  Raja  at  Mamkompukavu,  and 
the  Raja’s  retinue  were  given  rich  presents. 

In  memory  of  their  migration  from  Madura,  the 
PunfiatM?  Raja  still  pays  his  homage  to  Sundareswara 
SwSmi  and  Mlnak$hi  Amman,  the  chief  deities  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  great  temple  at  Madura  and  retains  the 
figure  of  the  latter  on  his  seal  with  the  words  Madhura 
Meenakshi  S ah  ay  am,  i.  e.,  “  Mmak§hi  of  Madura  is 
our  protectress.” 

At  the  time  when  KulaSSkhara  Perumal  settled 
down  at  PufiftSr  after  his  wanderings,  his  family  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  a  couple  of  members  or  so,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  became  extinct  before  long.  This  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  people.  The  chief  men  among  them 
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conferred  together  and  informed  the  'J'ekket'kur  Raji 
of  the  state  of  circumstances.  That  Raja  gave  them 
the  option  of  choosing  any  one  who  was  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  rule  over  them.  The  Panikkers  (chiefs),  head¬ 
men  and  representatives  of  the  people  proceeded  to  the 
north  and  requested  the  head  of  the  Sarkara  Kovilagam 
(a  branch  of  the  present  Cranganur  Raja’s  family)  to 
become  their  liege  lord.  He  readily  assented  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  members  of  the  Sarkara  Kovilagam 
were  formally  installed  as  the  sovereigns  of  Pufiftar. 

The  Puftftar  Rajas  continued  to  exercise  full  rights 
of  sovereignty  till  they  became  subject  to  Travancore 
with  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  TekkenkUr  and 
Vatakkenkur  about  the  year  1756  A.  D.  Since  then 
they  have  been  shorn  of  all  state  functions  and  are  now 
no  more  than  mere  zemindars,  possessing  large  estates 
in  the  hilly  tracts  which  have  become  very  valuable  re¬ 
cently  on  account  of  the  influx  of  rubber  planters  from 
Europe. 

The  above  narrative,  long  as  it  is,  is  given  from 
the  old  chronicles,  not  because  there  is  any  importance 
attached  to  the  state  itself,  but  because  it  throws  some 
light  on  the  practices  of  the  period,  how  an  east  coast 
family  following  Makkattayam  or  the  Hindu  Law  of 
inheritance  and  succession  could  easily  adapt  itself  to 
the  Malabar  system  of  Marumakkattayam  inheritance, 
how  a  state  could  be  secured  by  purchase,  how  it  was 
necessary  for  the  sovereign  who  was  making  the  sale  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  people  before  he  could  make 
a  transfer  and  how,  when  the  reigning  house  became 
extinct,  the  people  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  choosing 
their  own  ruler. 


19.  Cochin.  Of  the  Cochin  State  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  often.  It  together  with  its 
dependencies  extended  from  Porakkad  in  the  south  to 
ChSttfuwaya  in  the  north.  The  family  claims  direct  des¬ 
cent  in  the  female  line  from  the  last  Chfc raman  Peru- 
mal.  The  Hebrew  version  of  the  PerumaVs  grant  of 
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privileges  to  the  Jews  of  Cochin  is  said  to  contain  a 
statement  that  the  Raja  of  Cochin  is  not  called  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  deed  because  he  was  the  Perumal’s  heir.  The 
Kerala  Mahatmyam,  however,  gives  a  different  story. 
In  Chapters  59  and  78  of  this  work,  it  is  said  that  Para§u 
Rama  installed  a  Kshetriya  of  the  solar  race,  a  descend¬ 
ed  of  Lava,  son  of  the  hero  of  the  Ramayana,  at 
Trppunittura  which  is  still  the  capital  of  the  Cochin 
State.  The  official  account  of  the.  State  says:  “The 
oldest  name  of  the  State  is  Perimpatappu,  for  Cochin 
is  that  part  of  Kerala  which  came  under  the  eldest  son 
of  Cheraman  Perumsi’s  sister  by  Perimpatappu  Nam- 
butiri.  The  ruling  house  is  still  locally  known  as 
Perimpatappu  Swarupam  and  the  Rajas  of  Cochin  hold 
the  territory  by  right  of  descent  from  Cheraman 
Perumal.”1  The  dynasty  is  also  known  as  Mata 
Bhupatis  by  virtue  of  adoption  to  the  Matattinkal  family 
and  the  possession  of  their  country.2 

20.  Cochin  and  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  The  first  treaty  between  the  Cochin  Raja  and 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  concluded  soon 
after  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Cochin  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  It  was  as  follows: — 

“Copy  of  treaty  between  the  Perumpatappu  Valia 
Tampuran  and  the  (Dutch  East  India)  Company  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  silver-plate. 

Treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  to  endure  as  long  as 
the  earth  shall  last  entered  into  between  the  Dutch 
Admiral,  the  Honourable  Ryclof  Van  Goens  on  behalf 
of  the  Illustrious  Governor-General  of  Batavia,  the 
Capital  of  the  United  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
India,  and  his  Council  on  the  one  side  and  the  Raja 
of  Cochin,  Virakerala  Swarupam  belonging  to  the 
Mutta  Tavali  of  the  Chaiiyur  branch,  for  himself 
and  his  successors  on  the  other  side. 

1.  Census  Report ,  p.  12. 

2.  For  detailed  information  regarding  Cochin,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  this  author’s  History  of  Cochin  (Mai.)  in  two  volumes, 
available  with  Mrs.  K,  P.  Padmanabha  Menon,  Ernakulam. 
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1.  Both  parties  agree  that,  as  long  as  the  earth 
shall  endure,  there  shall  be  mutual  friendship,  union  and 
confidence  between  the  Raja  and  the  Dutch  Company. 

2.  The  Cochin  Raja  gives  his  solemn  assurance 
that,  as  long  as  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  earth  shall 
endure,  he  and  his  successors  will  not  question  the 
right  of  the  company  to  hold  the  Fort,  its  outworks, 
and  territories  adjoining  thereto,  together  with  the 
islands  ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  Portuguese  and 
nowin  their  possession,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  held  and  enjoyed  in  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  King  of  Portugal. 

3.  The  Raja  of  Cochin  having  been  driven  out  of 
his  Kingdom  and  since  reinstated  on  the  throne 
through  the  help  of  the  Honourable  Company,  the 
Raja  accepts  the  Company  as  his  protector. 

4.  The  Raja  of  Cochin  agrees  that  all  the  pepper 
and  wild  cinnamon  produced  in  his  dominions  between 
Porakkad  and  Cranganore  shall  be  brought  to  this  fort 
and  weighed  and  delivered  to  the  Company.  And  no 
quantity  of  either  shall  be  given  to  any  other  nation 
hereafter. 

5.  The  Cochin  Raja  agrees  that  the  Company 
may  prevent  all  ships  and  boats  laden  with  opium  from 
landing  their  goods  or  entering  the  Cochin  bar.  This 
is  to  guard  against  loss  to  either  side. 

6.  The  Cochin  Raja  gives  his  solemn  assurance 
that  the  four  conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  duly  observ¬ 
ed.  The  Raja  also  agrees  to  help  the  Company  with 
men  and  provisions  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  The 
Raja  requests  the  Company  to  erect  three  more  fort¬ 
resses,  one  at  Pallippuram,  to  guard  the  Cranganore 
river,  another  in  Cheppuram  at  Porakkad  at  a  spot 
deemed  most  advantageous,  to  command  the  Porakkad 
river,  and  a  third  at  Alikkal  for  the  security  of  the 
Cochin  river.  And  the  Company  may  build  such  other 
fortresses  and  at  such  positions  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary. 
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7.  The  Admiral  promises  in  the  name  of  the 
Honourable  Company  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  and  for  the  safety  of  the  Raja,  the 
Company  shall  build  fortresses  at  Cochin,  Pampa, 
Pallippuram,  Allkkal  and  at  Pofakkad  in  the  Chep- 
puram  country.  If  more  fortresses  shall  become  neces¬ 
sary,  they  shall  build  them. 

8.  All  customs  duties  which  have  hitherto  been 
levied  and  which  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Raja. 

9.  All  Christians  living  on  the  seashore  who  were 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cochin  Fort  long  since 
shall  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  Company. 

10.  Should  any  quarrels  arise  between  a  Malayaii 
subject  of  the  Raja  and  a  Christian  subject  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Raja  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  Malayaii  and 
the  Company’s  judges  of  the  Christian.  If  a  Malayaii 
kills  a  Christian,  he  shall  be  promptly  executed  by  the 
Cochin  Raja.  If  a  Christian  is  the  murderer,  he  shall 
be  promptly  put  to  death  by  the  Company's  judges. 

11.  The  Raja  shall  prevent  the  transport  (smug¬ 
gling)  of  pepper  and  cinnamon  by  land  on  bullocks. 

12.  In  the  open  ground,  outside  the  fort  now 
cleared  of  all  trees,  no  one  shall  plant  cocoanut  or  other 
trees  without  the  Company’s  permission. 

13.  Portuguese  priests  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
reside  within  the  Cochin  territory  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Company.  The  priests  of  Chempaloor 
(St.  Paul’s  village)  are  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country 
beyond  the  frontier. 

14.  The  coinage  of  fanams  shall  be  carried  out 
at  a  mint  to  be  established  in  the  Palace  of  the  Raja 
outside  the  fort.  The  profits  of  the  mint  deducting  all 
expenses  shall  go  to  the  Raja.  One  or  two  captains 
shall  remain  there  to  supervise  coining  operations  when 
it  goes  on.  Those  guilty  of  counterfeiting  coins  shall 
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be  punished  by  the  Raja,  if  caught  by  him,  or  by  the 
Company’s  judges,  if  caught  by  the  Company. 

15.  The  Cochin  Raja  gives  his  assurance  that 
the  Company’s  officers  may  arrest  any  debtors  of  the 
Company  resident  within  his  territory.  If  any  such 
debtors  abscond  and  take  to  the  hills,  the  Raja  shall 
endeavdur  his  best  to  arrest  and  deliver  them  over  to 
the  Company.  That  the  Raja  shall  also  endeavour  his 
best  to  arrest  and  hand  over  to  the  Company  any  of 
the  Company’s  servants,  Europeans  or  others  or  their 
men  who  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  State. 

16.  Merchants  living  in  the  State  and  trading 
with  the  Company  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  dues 
in  excess  of  what  they  have  hitherto  been  paying.  They 
are  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Company. 


17.  This  treaty  is  agreed  to  be  written  in  dupli¬ 
cate,  both  in  the  Dutch  and  the  Malayaiam  languages, 
on  silver  plate  and  on  paper  and  signed  by  the  parties. 


The  above  terms  were  ratified  from  the  Raja’s 
palace  at  Cochin  and  from  the  fort  at  Cochin  and  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  and  signed  this  day  the  1 2th  Mlnam 
322  of  the  Putuvaippu  Era  corresponding  to  20th  March 

1663. 

Signatories  herein.  Vlrakeraia  SwarUpam,  Raja 
of  Cochin  and  Admiral  Ryclof  Van  Goens  representing 
the  Honourable  Dutch  (East  India)  Company. 


Witnesses.  Cornelis  Valkemiar  and  Hendric  Van 
Rede  of  Drakensteyn. 


Company’s 

Seal. 


According  to  ordinance  of  His  Excellency  in 
Council. 


(Signed)  Martin  Hyisman, 

Secretary,’ * 
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21.  Company- s  arms  on  Raja’s  Crown.  Says 
Nieuhoff:  “His  brother  (i.e.,  the  exiled  Raja’s  brother), 
being  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  was,  after  the  taking 
of  the  city,  crowned  King  of  Cochin,  by  the  Dutch, 
his  crown  which  was  of  gold,  having  the  Cyphre  of  the 
East  India  Company  engraven  on  one  side.” 

22.  Five  families  of  Cochin.  The  names  of  the 
five  families  were: —  Mutta  tavali,  Eiaya  tavali, 
Paliivirutti  tavali,  Chaliyur  tavali  and  Murinnur  or 
Mstattinkal  tavali.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
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Dutch,  three  of  these  branches  had  become  extinct. 

Gollennesse  describes  the  kingdom  of  Cochin  as 
“lying  along  the  sea  coast  between  Porca,  Tek  and 
Berkencoor,  Angikaimal  and  the  territories  of  the 
Zamorin.  Even  by  himself  the  king  is  very  powerful 
and,  as  the  result  of  adoption  and  decease,  his  power 
has  been  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Mouton  or  Ellerta  Surowan  stretching  from 
the  south  of  Porca  towards  the  north  near  the  Manor 
of  Paloirty,  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Cochin  where 
the  rightful  princes  of  this  State  live  in  poverty. 
Cooricatty  Tawasy  was  added  to  the  State  in  the  same 
way  and  there  are  also  the  territories  taken  from  the 
Zamorin  and  handed  over  to  His  Highness  by  Ad¬ 
miral  William  Bakker  Jacobtz.  The  King’s  chief 
power  lies  in  his  landed  proprietors  of  whom  there 
are  very  many  besides  the  four  most  important  ones 
who  have  already  been  mentioned. 

“Cochin  had  formerly  five  dynasties,  viz,  Martin- 
gel  (Matattinkal),  Mootta,  Palloorty,  Elerta,  and  Cha- 
loor;  and  adoption  took  place  in  the  last  mentioned 
in  the  year  1689  and  it  is  still  in  existence  but  the 
other  four  have  died  out;  the  remaining  dynasty 
counts  several  princes  and  princesses.” 

The  territories  handed  over  to  Cochin  by  Ad¬ 
miral  William  Jacobtz  comprised  the  conquered  tract 
of  Paponetty  or  Pappinimat^am  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by 
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the  Zamorin  by  the  treaty  of  1717.  It  also  included 
Trikonetty,  Aerattu,  Aratta  Pala  (ArSttupula),  Moo- 
dele  Coonattu  and  Pootenbare  (Puttenchira).”  Gollen- 
nesse  adds  that  “by  a  secret  despatch  of  4th  July  1740, 
Their  High  Worshipfuls  have  returned  to  the  King  of 
Cochin  the  so-called  eighteen  half-villages  (Patineftara- 
yalam)  which  are  situated  there,  because  his  claim  to 
the  same  was  judged  to  be  legal.” 

Regarding  these  18  half-villages,  the  following 
extract  from  Moen’s  Memorial  will  be  found  interest¬ 
ing: 

“These  lie  between  the  northern  limit  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cranganoreand  southern  limit  of  Paponetty. 
They  belonged  formerly  to  the  Zamorin,  but  in 
course  of  time  came  to  the  king  of  Cochin,  how  cannot 
be  ascertained.  He  retained  it  till  1719  when  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  kings  of  Cranganore  and  Cochin 
about  a  piece  of  ground.  Commander  Hertenburg 
tried  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  king  of  Cochin  took 
this  amiss  and  wrote  to  the  Commander  that  he  had 
obtained  the  villages  after  a  long  war  and,  if  the  Com¬ 
mander  so  desires,  he  would  renounce  his  rights  to 
them  and  that  the  Company  was  at  liberty  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  king  of  Cranganore.  The  king  of  Cochin 
had  said  this  in  peevishness.  But  the  Commander 
took  him  at  his  word  and  assured  him  that  he  could 
not  decline  such  a  generous  gift.  The  Company  thus 
came  into  possession  and  kept  them  till  1740  when 
they  were  returned  to  the  king  of  Cochin  under  the 
following  deed: 

‘Julius  Valentin  Stein  Van  Gollenesse,  Com¬ 
mander  and  Governor  of  the  Coast  of  Malabar,  Canara 
and  WingurH  and  Cornal. 

‘Whereas  it  has  pleased  His  Excellency  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  Adrian  Valkenier  and  the  Honourable 

M. 
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members  of  Council  of  the  Dutch  Indies  to  write 
to  the  Undersigned,  Commander  of  this  coast,  in  a 
secret  letter  of  the  4th  July  1740  and  to  command  him 
to  return  to  His  Highness  the  King  of  Cochin  with  all 
the  title-deeds,  the  so-called  18  half-villages,  formerly 
accepted  by  the  Commander  John  Hertenburg  on 
account  of  the  Company  in  the  year  1719,  and  situate 
behind  Paponetty  in  the  regions  of  Edawillinga  and 
Hadialipuram,  on  the  good  testimony  of  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Counsellor-Ordinary,  Gustaf  William  Van 
Imhoff,  for  the  good  will  of  His  Highness  towards  the 
Company  we  now  restore  in  conformity  with  the  express 
command  of  Their  aforenamed  High  Worshipfuls,  at  the 
reiterated  request  of  His  Highness, the  aforesaid  18  half¬ 
villages  to  His  Highness  the  King  of  Cochin,  with  ail 
the  title-deeds,  and  we  return  them  in  such  a  way  as 
they  are  given  to  the  Company  before.  Besides,  we 
renounce  all  rights  whatever,  properties  and  claims, 
which  the  Company  ever  have  had  on  them  or  may  have 
at  present  and  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  clear 
at  all  times,  we  resolved  to  confirm  and  corroborate 
the  above  transfer  in  a  public  document  and  by  our 

signature. 

‘  Cochin  22nd  December  1740  was  (signed)  J.  V. 
Steyn  Van  Gollenesse.  ’ 

“  Since  then  the  king  of  Cochin  kept  the  villages 
till  1757  when  His  Highness  in  union  with  the  Zamorin 
and  other  northern  kings  opposed  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancore  in  his  designs.  The  Zamorin  then  with  his 
troops  invaded  the  district  of  Paponetty.  Thereupon 
the  kings  very  soon  realised  their  mistake,  disagreed 
and  dared  not  to  continue  their  operations.  The 
Zamorin  desired  compensation  for  his  expenses,  as  he 
had  marched  up  with  his  army  at  the  request  of  the 
king  and  when  this  was  not  forthcoming,  he  invaded 
the  territory  of  Cochin  and  took  possession  of  the  18 
half-villages* 
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“  In  the  year  1758,  the  Zamorin  concluded  peace 
with  the  Company  and  restored  the  district  of  Paponet- 
ty,  and  also  handed  over  to  the  company  the  18  half¬ 
villages,  but  remained  in  possession  of  the  other 
Cochin  territories.  Afterwards,  when  the  king  of  Cochin 
again  got  possession  of  his  northern  districts,  he 
claimed  the  18  half-villages  and  insisted  upon  this 
more  and  more.  This  was  reported  fully  to  Batavia 
and  the  reply  given  in  a  secret  despatch,  dated  25th 
October  1763,  was  that  they  would  like  to  see  the 
king  influenced  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  give  up 
his  claim.  The  king  would  not  listen  to  anything 
but  insisted  more  and  more  on  the  restoration  and  the 
authorities  here  were  written  to  in  a  secret  letter  of 
the  17th  September  1765  to  try  as  much  as  possible  tQ 
find  excuses,  or  to  offer  him  another  piece  of  ground, 
but  in  case  His  Highness  should  have  recourse  to 
hostilities  and  there  was  no  chance  to  put  a  stop  to 
them,  to  give  them  back  to  His  Highness. 

“  The  Company  remained  in  possession  till  1769 
when  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Cochin  they  were 
returned  to  His  Highness  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
Malabar  resolution  of  the  1 8th  February  1769,  the 
terms  of  which  in  connection  with  the  subject  I  shall 
quote  them  below : — 

‘  Finally  His  Excellency  the  Governor  informed 
the  meeting: — 

‘  That  His  Excellency  (the  G — Seuff)  and  the  Com¬ 
mander  (Breekpot)  had  the  pleasure  to  return  to  that 
king  at  his  frequent  and  pressing  instances  and  under 
the  sanction  of  Their  Worshipfuls,  the  18  half-villages, 
bordering  in  the  territory  of  Paponetty,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  Palgetter  (Paliya{t  Achchan)  should  return, 
envoys  would  have  to  be  appointed,  in  order  that  the 
restitution  be  made  officially  to  His  Highness  or  his 
ambassadors,  and  certain  boundaries  be  laid  down  to 
prevent  disputes,  which  otherwise  might  arise  in  the 
future.  * 
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“  Although  now  the  whole  territory,  from  Chet- 
wai  to  Crangauur,  is  occupied  by  the  Nabob  Hyder 
Alychan,  yet  these  villages  are  left  alone  and  the  rev¬ 
enues  thereof  are  collected  by  the  king  of  Cochin 
without  interference.  For  this  privilege  however  the 
king  has  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Nabob,  at  a  fixed 
time.1’ 

23.  Palfat.  This  stands  for  Pallivirutti. 

»  » 

Montale  Vise.  This  stands  for  Mutta  Tavali. 

9  9  « 

Nieuhoff  terms  it  ‘Momadavil’and  Tavernier‘Moutani.’ 

Shalour.  This  is  Chaliur.  The  branch  is  still 
existing  and  the  present  house  is  said  to  belong  to  it. 

The  events  recorded  in  this  para  are  all  noticed 
elsewhere  in  detail  and  require  no  further  consider¬ 
ation  here. 

24.  Moutan.  This  is  Mattam  or  Cherttala. 
This  was  a  small  territory  known  as  Karappuram 
which  devolved  on  Cochin  by  adoption.  We  have  seen 
that  according  to  Gollennesse  ‘  the  territories  of  Mou¬ 
tan  extended  from  Porakad  in  th$  south  to  Palloorty 
in  the  north’.  Our  author  tells  us  that  to  it  belong  also 
some  districts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vembanad  Lake. 
Within  its  limits  lay  Matajtinkarai,  the  seat  of  the 
ruling  house  known  as  Matattinkal,  which,  according 
to  Gollennesse,  formed  one  of  the  five  dynasties  that  went 
to  make  up  the  Perumpatappu  Swarupam.  The  Raja 
of  Cochin  is  still  known  as  Mata  Bhupati.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  territory  was  originally  an  appendage  of 
the  “  Eller ta’’  branch  which  devolved  on  the  Matattin¬ 
kal  branch  and  became  finally  absorbed  by  the  Perum¬ 
patappu  Swarupam.  It  was  lost  to  Cochin  during  the 
war  with  Travancore.  Family  disputes  drove  the  Tam¬ 
pans  of  Chaliur  to  seek  the  aid  of  king  Marttanda 

Varma  of  Travancore  who  marched  southwards  and 

_  ••  # 

conquered  Karappuram.  The  Chaliur  Tampans 
were  for  some  time  left  in  possession  of  this  territory. 

It  was  subsequently  ceded  to  Travancore  by  Cochin 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  937  M.  E.  (A.  D. 
1762) 
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25.  Coernad  (Kurunad).  This  territory  extend¬ 
ed  up  to  Ernakuiam  opposite  to  the  town  of  Cochin, 
the  present  seat  of  the  Cochin  Government. 

26.  Seven.  This  ought  to  be  five,  for  the  tract 
of  country  along  the  coast  of  the  backwater  is  known 
as  the  land  of  the  five  Kaimals  or  lords,  AnjikaimaL  The 
District  Court  of  ErnSkuiam  still  bears  the  name  of 
AnjikaimaL 

Kurunad  was  overrun  and  conquered  by  Travan- 
core  along  with  Karappuram,  Vatar  Kuru  Mala  and 
Kunnattunad  in  931  M.  E.  Of  the  Anjikaimals  we 
gather  the  following  information  from  Gollennesse : 
“These  Caimals  are  very  powerful  and  would  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  King  (of  Cochin)if  they  were 
united  among  themselves,  but  they  count  five  leading 
houses,  viz,  Cherally,  Coonattanadu,  Paloorgatte,  Co- 
roomalecoor  and  Badercoor;  these  again  have  many 

sub-divisions,  and  this  is  the  reason,  of  their  power¬ 
lessness.  The  Angia  Caimals  are  oppressed  most 

of  all  because  they  live  in  the  centre  of  his  territories 
(Cochin  Raja’s)  and  right  opposite  to  his  palace 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  but  it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  ought  to  be  protected  by  the  Honour¬ 
able  Company  against  the  greediness  of  the  King  and 
Their  High  Worshipfuls  have  ordered  a  police  force  to 
be  stationed  in  the  bazaar  of  Angiecaimal  ;  for  this 
fertile  land  has  of  old  been  looked  upon  as  the  store¬ 
house  of  Cochin  which  indeed  it  is. 

“The  lands  of  Cherally  (  Cheranellur  Karttavu  ) 
lie  in  front  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  suffers  most, 
but  he  is  the  strongest  as  he  is  also  the  chief  of  Coore- 
malecoor  by  adoption  and  I  have  advised  him  that  he 
should  occasionally  show  his  teeth  taking  care  that 
right  is  on  his  side  ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  will  be  Your 
Excellency’s  business  to  stop  those  quarrels  by  the 
authority  of  the  Company  and  act  as  mediator. 

“  I  think  this  is  the  only  way  somewhat  to 
moderate  unbearable  vexations  of  the  King.  Of  these 
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lands  those  of  Cooremalcoor,  Tachetla  Moonencoor 
and  Tattayet  Paunicail  export  much  pepper,  but  the 
Company  has  never  had  and  will  never  get  a  grain  of 
it  except  by  determined  measures.  All  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  Cheraliy  are  promises  to  grow 
pepper  in  his  lower  lands  for  the  Company  on  the 
pretext  that  it  would  be  too  expensive  and  difficult  to 
have  the  grain  brought  down  from  the  higher  lands 
alone:  the  main  road.  This  cannot  be  denied,  because 
while  we  were  in  Kismalanaddu,  which  land  borders 
on  Cooroomalecoor,  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  bring 
down  the  pepper  without  heavy  expenses,  great  trouble 
and  waste  ,  for  this  reason  Their  High  Worshipfuls 
by  secret  letter,  dated  22nd  June  1741,  have  proposed 
that  this  product  should  be  sold,  on  the  spot  with  75 
per  cent  advance. 

A 

“  Caimal  Cheraliy  (Cheranellur  Kaimal  who  is 
also  known  as  Karttavu)  is  a  gentleman  of  50  or  60 
years  old,  particularly  cautious  and  shrewd  and  devoted 
to  the  Honourable  Company.  His  heirs  are  not  great 
courtiers  but  good  soldiers,  and  when  they  take  up  the 
government  they  will  probably  not  put  up  with  the 
injustice  of  the  King  of  Cochin  but  rather  follow  the 
example  of  their  neighbours,  Moorianatty  Nambiar 
and  Codachery  Caimai,  two  powerful  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  King.  Being  tired  of  his  extortions 
they  sent  home  the  King’s  messengers,  or  rather 
marauders  with  bleeding  heads;  by  this  they  incurred 
the  great  hatred  of  the  grasping  King;  however  since 
that  time  they  are  living  unmolested.” 

2  7.  Other  Kaimals.  Besides  the  ‘Angecaimals,’ 
Gollennesse  mentions  the  following  powerful  landed 
proprietors  as  being  the  principal  ones  under  the  King 
of  Cochin,  viz.,  (1)  ‘Moorianatty-Nambiar’,  (2)  The 
‘P^ljetter’,  (3)  ‘Coddachery  Caimal’,  (4)  ‘Caimalieone 
of  Coretty’,  (5)  ‘Changera  Codda  Caimal’,  (6)  ‘Pana- 
moocattu  Caimal’.  The  last  four  are  called  the  four 
‘Caimals  of  Nandietter  Naddu’. 
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Of  the  above,  the  lands  of  Murianad  Nambiar, 
also  known  as  Muriassu  Nambiar  “lie  between  Cochin, 
Paponetty,  Belossa  Nambiar  and  Codacherry.” 
Gollennesse  observes:  “This  Nambiar  is  between  40  and 
50  years  old,  very  proud  and  conceited.  He  has  no 
heirs  and  owing  to  old  disputes  the  king  is  unwilling  to 
validate  the  adoption  which  he  would  like  to  make  from 
Belonga(Veiiangallur).  He  has  several  times  request¬ 
ed  the  Company  to  support  him  in  this  matter  and  we 
have  promised  him  to  do  so  provided  he  is  prepared 
to  sell  his  pepper  to  the  Company”.  “It  is  to  be  feared 
that  if  that  gentleman  comes  to  die  without  an  heir,  the 
King  of  Cochin  will  try  to  swallow  up  that  beautiful 
land;  so  in  time  we  shall  have  to  disregard  all  con¬ 
siderations  and  so  compel  the  King  to  allow  the 
adoption.” 

By  the  term  Pal jetter  is  meant  the  Paliajt  Achchan. 
Of  him  Gollennesse  says:  “He  is  the  Principal  Ragro- 
doar  and  hereditary  general  of  the  State  of  Cochin, 
resides  at  Chenotty  quite  near  Cranganore;  he  is  chief 
of  the  island  of  Bypin  and  sometime  back  he  became 
by  adoption  a  sovereign  prince  of  Manacotta  or 
Mooloorcarre  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Chetwai.  He 
possesses  also  a  right  to  the  old  State  of  Williar 
Wattatta;  this  however  is  merely  nominal.” 

The  country  of  Kotasseri  Kaimal  lies  between 
Paru  (Parur),  Cranganore,  the  Cochin  territories  and 
the  hills. 

“The  territory  of  the  Caimalinne  (feminine  of 
Kaimal)  of  Coretty  situated  on  the  same  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  of  no  great  importance,  still  it  exports  120 
candies  of  pepper;  but  this  worthless  woman  has  the 
pepper  carried  elsewhere.  In  the  year  1730,  she  was 
adopted  into  the  state  of  Mangatty;  for  she  maintains 
that  one  of  her  cousins  will  have  to  be  adopted  into 
the  state  ;  this  would  take  place  if  she  herself  had 
children  and  if  her  adoption  were  legal,  but  it  does 
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not  extend  to  her  cousins.  And  as  there  are  in  that 
state  plenty  of  princes  and  princesses  of  the  family 
of  Walluanatty,  we  have  always  opposed  her  in  order 
to  prevent  the  great  harm  that  would  result.” 

28.  Cranganor.  This  is  a  small  principality, 
subject  to  Cochin,  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
ChetftfwSye  island  possessed  by  the  PatinnaTfietattu 
Swarupam.  At  present  it  covers  an  area  of  i8| 
square  miles.  Day  says  that  the  CranganUr  Rajas 
base  their  claim  to  this  tract  of  land  as  having  been 
granted  to  their  family  by  Cheraman  Perumal,  the 
chief  of  whose  guard  was  their  ancestor.  The  Cochin 
Census  Report,  however,  refers  to  a  tradition,  which, 
the  reporter  says,  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth,  “that  one  Patinnaretattu  Bhattatiri  had  married 
a  sister  of  one  of  the  Perumais  and  that,  on  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bhattatiri’s  family,  his  issue  (by  the  Kshe- 
tfiya  wife)  succeeded  to  his  estates,  and  gave  rise  to 
PatiftfiatMfiutattu  Swarupam  ”.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
Cranganur  Rajas  were  ever  independent  rulers  of  the 
country.  Their  right  to  regal  authority  they  have  long 
been  forced  to  waive  either  before  the  superior  power 
of  the  Raja  of  Cochin  or  that  of  the  Zamorin.  In  the 
early  wars  of  the  Zamorin  with  Cochin,  specially  during 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  Cranganur  always  sided 
with  the  Zamorin.  Later  on,  Cranganur  seems  to 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  We  learn  from  Gollennesse  that,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  made  with  the  Zamorin  on  the  17th 
of  December  1717,  Cranganur  was  placed  under  the 
Dutch.  He  observes  that  “  the  king  is  called  the 
father  of  the  Zamorin  family  because  he  has  to  live  in 
wedlock  with  the  princess  of  that  state  ”.  Even  now 
the  two  families  are  allied  by  marriage.  During  the 
progress  of  negotiations  between  Hyder  Ali,  the 
Dutch  and  the  king  of  Travancore,  we  find  the 
Dutch  Commandant  of  the  Cranganur  fort  complaining 
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that  he  had  allowed  the  Zamorin’s  family  and  armed 
followers  flying  before  Hyder  to  take  refuge  in  his 
territory.  The  Dutch  Governor  pointed  out  to  the 
Raja  “  that  according  to  a  lawful  contract  between  him 
and  the  Honourable  Company,  all  the  land  from  Chet- 
wai  to  Cranganore  was  under  the  ownership  of  the 
Company  and  also  that  His  Highness  and  his  whole 
country  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Company; 
that  therefore  his  request  to  send  away  the  Zamorin’s 
family  and  followers  was  not  unreasonable,  and  that, 
hereafter,  His  Highness  must  abide  implicitly,  by  the 
good  advice  given  him  by  the  Company.”  Subsequent¬ 
ly  when  Hyder  captured  the  whole  island  of  Chetffwai, 
the  Dutch  allowed  the  princelings  who  had  ruled  over 
small  tracts  small  allowances  and  the  Raja  of  Cfan* 
ganur  among  them  got  Rs.  50  a  month.  This  was  in 
1761.  Hyder  then  directed  his  forces  against  the  Raja 
of  Cochin  who  submitted  without  a  blow,  finding  resis¬ 
tance  impossible.  He  accepted  Hyder’s  suzerainty 
and  undertook  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy.  The  Cran- 
ganur  Raja  who  had  recently  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Cochin  and  who  also  seems  to  have  benefited  by  the 
arrangement  made  with  Hyder  was  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  subsidy.  The  Raja  agreed  to  pay  5,000 
pagodas  annually,  and  this  tribute  began  to  be  levied 
in  1777.  This  amount  was,  in  the  year  1791,  reduced 
to  Rs.  6,857-2-3,  which  has  not  been  since  altered. 
The  internal  administration  of  the  state  continued  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Cranganur  Raja  till  the  time  of 
Col.  Munro,  the  British  Resident  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  (1810*1819),  when  it  was  taken  from  him  in 
consequence  of  the  tribute  having  fallen  in  arrears.  It 
was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Raja  on  his  tendering 
security  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute  in  the 
future,  but  remained  with  him  only  for  a  short  time; 
for,  soon  after,  it  was  again  placed  under  the  direct  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Cochin  Sirkar.  His  present  posi¬ 
tion  is  thus  stated  in  the  Cochin  Census  Report :  “Al¬ 
though  outwardly  the  fiction  is  kept  up  that  the  Chief 
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is  a  feudatory  in  political  alliance  with  His  Highness 
the  Raja  of  Cochin,  he  is  now  practically  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  pensioned  Chief.'*’ 

Governor  Moens  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  administrative  system  of  the  kingdom  of  Cranga- 
nur  in  his  day: — 

“  The  king  himself  is  of  a  specially  kind-hearted 
character,  simple  and  meditative,  being  very  devout 
on  account  of  his  caste.  The  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
are  not  settled  by  him,  but  by  two  of  his  ministers, 
whom  he  likes  most.  This  lasted  until  they  were  dis¬ 
missed  and  replaced  by  others. 

“When  important  and  embarassing  affairs  have  to 
be  settled,  which  they  feared  would  have  had  bad  con¬ 
sequences,  all  the  ministers  would  then  come  together. 
Usually  they  used  to  quarrel  all  the  time,  for  every 
one  insisted  that  his  opinion  should  be  taken,  without 
considering  the  public  good.  When  they  could  not 
agree,  they  had  recourse  to  their  idol  in  the  big  pagoda. 
A  decision  was  then  asked  for  from  this  idol  who  is 
supposed  to  be  interrogated  secretly  by  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  cunning  ministers  of  the  pagoda. 
This  decision  was  then  told  outside,  and  was  usually  of 
an  ambiguous  nature,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  case,  but  especially  framed  to  fit  in 
with  the  general  opinion*  The  decision  was  then 
looked  upon  as  an  oracle  even  as  the  oracles  of  the 
ancients .” 

29.  lyroor.  Airur  formed  a  small  principality 
lying  be  tween  Cranganur  in  the  north  and  Chetffwai  in 
the  s out  1.  It  was  ruled  by  a  branch  of  the  Cranganur 
house  u  ider  the  suzerainty  of  the  Zamorin.  It  was 
also  known  as  PappanimalTam  or  Papanietty  as  the 
Eure  perns  called  it.  In  1717,  the  Dutch  took  it 
from  tl  e  Zamorin.  Gollennesse  claims  it  as  a  Dutch 
dependency  and  says  that  “the  prince  is  poor  and  is 
without  power.” 

Governor  Moens  makes  some  observations  regard- 
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of  CranganHr  and  Airur.  He  says  that  “Ayroor  is  the 
most  ancient;  after  that  follows  Cranganore  and  the 
principality  of  Cartamana.  The  kings  of  Ayroor  be¬ 
longed  to  the  highest  and  most  noble  family  among  the 
people  of  Malabar.  The  country  was  the  gift  of  Chera- 
man  Perumal.  The  Raja  received  some  estates,  most 
of  which  are  situated  between  the  territories  of  Cran¬ 
ganore  and  Chetwaye  in  the  district  of  Papanotty.  The 
other  estates  are  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
opposite  to  Papanotty  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin.  The  kings  of  Ayroor  used  to  re¬ 
side  and  keep  their  courts  on  these  latter  estates  known 
as  Belanga  (Vellangallur). 

“The  Ayroor  family  became  reduced  in  numbers, 
there  remaining  but  two  brothers  and  a  sister  and  the 
estates  were  divided  among  them  on  account  of  differ¬ 
ences.  The  elder  brother  lived  in  Belanga  and  the 
younger  brother  and  the  sister  settled  themselves  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the  district  of  Papanotty. 
He  looked  after  his  estates  as  a  common  land-owner, 
whilst  the  eldest  brother  remained  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  privileges  belonging  to  a  king. 

“Now  it  happened  that  a  chief  of  Cranganore,  also 
of  a  noble  family,  and  who  had  free  access  to  the  prin¬ 
cesses  of  the  Zamorin  bequeathed  his  estates  in  Cran¬ 
ganore  to  the  aforesaid  younger  brother  of  Ayroor. 
Hereupon  he  went  to  Cranganore,  built  the  present 
palace,  settled  down  and  obtained  finally  from  the  Za¬ 
morin,  to  whom  the  deceased  prince  was  also  subject, 
the  title  of  King.  Besides,  he  and  his  heirs  not  only 
received  the  right  of  life  and  death,  but  also  the  pri¬ 
vilege  to  marry  the  princesses  of  the  Zamorin’s  family. 
Hence  the  Kings  of  Cranganore  are  up  till  now  called 
Fathers  of  the  Zamorin. 

“The  possession  of  the  eldest  brother  was  once 
more  divided  (perhaps  between  the  issue  of  the  sister) 
between  two  brothers,  the  eldest  of  them  remaining  in 
Belanga,  and  the  other  taking  the  estates  in  Papanotty. 
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The  latter  came  to  be  known  as  Cartamana.  These 
petty  kings  are,  therefore,  according  to  Malabar  ge- 
neological  reckoning,  brothers  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ayroor;  and  the  present  king  of  Ayroor,  so  to  speak, 
is  in  possession  of  one-fourth,  Prince  Cartamana  of 
one-fourth  and  the  king  of  Cranganore  of  half  of  the 
former  estates  of  Ayroor,  besides  those  he  inherited. 
When  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  with  the  Za- 
morinin  the  years  1710  and  1717,  these  kingdoms  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  Company.” 

In  1792,  the  Raja  of  Cochin  laid  claim  to  the 
whole  island  of  Manappuram,  comprising  the  three 
principalities  of  Cranganur,  Airur  and  Chettfwai,  while 
Cranganur  was  claimed  by  the  English  East  India 
Company  as  forming  part  of  the  island  which  was  un¬ 
der  the  direct  administration  of  the  Company.  The 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Bombay  Government 
to  investigate  and  settle  disputes  regarding  territories 
ceded  by  Tippu  under  the  last  treaty,  rejected  both 
claims.  Airur  now  forms  part  of  the  Ponnani  Taluk 
of  South  Malabar.  Gollennesse  mentions  “Cranganore 
Ayrur  or  Belanga  (Veifengallur),  Beloota  Nambiar, 
Changaracanda  Caimal,  Cbittur  Nambudiri  and  Payan- 
cheryNayar  as  vassels  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  under  the  treaty  of  1717  with  the  Zamorin.’’ 

Of  these,  Beloota  Nambiar,  also  known  as  Velloss 
Nambiar  was  lord  of  Mappranam.  His  property 
bordered  on  the  lands  of  Murianad  Nambiar,  the  tract 
of  Paponetty  and  Trichur. 

“Formerly,  he  was  under  the  Zamorin,  but,  in  the 
previous  war,  he  lost  his  lands,  and  the  king  of 
Cochin  appropriated  them.  However,  to  the  great 
chagrin  of  the  king  of  Cochin,  this  proprietor  of  the 
house  of  Wengenatta  was  restored  in  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  by  Commander  Joannes  Hertenburg.  The  terms 
may  be  found  in  the  contract  concluded  with  him, 
dated  27th  June  1709.  The  king  of  Cochin  has  not 
ceased  to  give  trouble  every  now  and  then,  but  he 
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always  found  the  Honourable  Company  in  the  way. 
This  Nambiar  is  between  50  and  60  years  old;  he  pays 
the  Honourable  Company  annually  90  bushels  of  rice, 
but  the  palam  which  he  paid  the  Zamorin  before  and 
which  he  consequently  owes  to  the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany,  he  has  never  yet  been  willing  to  pay.  He  is  an 
irritable  gentleman  who  often  mixes  up  in  affairs  which 
do  not  concern  him  at  all,  and,  when  he  finds  himself 
embroiled,  he  would  like  the  Honourable  Company  to 
come  to  his  assistance  ;  this  however  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion.'’ 

“  Changaram  Canda  Caimal  and  Chittur  Nambudiri 
whose  lands  lie  to  the  south  of  Enammam  and  near 
Aerattu  and  Arattupuzha  are  two  proprietors  who  were 
formerly  under  the  Zamorin  but  were  placed  under  the 
Dutch  by  the  24th  Article  of  the  above-mentioned 
treaty.” 

Of  Fayancheri  Nayar  we  shall  have  to  say  some¬ 
thing  presently. 

30.  Four  Tributary  Rajas.  The  four  states  of 
Ampalappula  or  Porakkad,  VatakkenkUr,  Parur  and 
Mangatty  or  Alangad  were  considered  the  four  pillars 
of  the  Cochin  State.  Though  they  had  independent 
jurisdiction  over  their  respective  principalities,  they 
were  all  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Cochin.  They 
had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Raja  of  Cochin.  All 
the  four  states  were  conquered  by  and  annexed  to 
Travancore  and  now  form  part  of  the  present  Kottayam 
or  northern  division  of  Travancore. 

31.  Porcad  s  Spiritual  Prince.  The  tradition 
referred  to  by  our  author  is  thus  related  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Travancore  State  Manual'.1  “An  interest¬ 
ing  local  tradition  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chem- 
pakachery  Rajahs.  The  tract  of  the  country  known  as 
Kuttanad  was  in  the  rule  of  a  powerful  oligarchy  of 
Nambudiri  Brahmins,  their  head-quarters  being  Am- 
palapuzha,  where  the  ancient  temple  dedicated  to 
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Sri  Krishna  stands.  This  temple  owned  most  of  the  lands 
there.  The  managing  trustees  of  the  temple  property 
formed  the  oligarchy  who  ruled  the  state.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  state  used  to  be  transacted  in  the  Council-hall 
still  known  as  mantrasala  of  the  Ampalapuzha  temple, 
where  the  proud  Brahmins  met  every  day  for  business 
as  well  as  for  recreation.  One  day,  while  engaged  in 
chess  after  business  was  over  and  rioting  and  revelling 
and  chewing  to  their  heart’s  content,  a  ship-wrecked 
crew  of  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  probably  Portu¬ 
guese,  arrived  with  their  arms,  related  their  adventures 
by  the  sea  and  begged  of  the  chess-playing  Brahmins 
to  give  them  food  and  shelter.  The  thoughtless 
Nambudiris  mad  with  the  fatal  game  of  dice  and  revelry 
told  the  hungry  crew  in  a  vein  of  cruel  jest  pointing  to 
a  pious  old  man  coming  from  his  ablutions  and  noonday 
prayers  to  worship  at  the  temple  that  they  themselves 
were  poor  and  humble  and  could  not  help  the  unfor¬ 
tunates,  but  ‘here  comes  the  greatest  man  of  the  village 
who  will  feed  and  clothe  you,  if  you  seek  his  help.’ 
The  distressed  crew  took  it  in  right  earnest  and  applied 
to  the  old  man,  explaining  their  miserable  condition 
by  signs  and  symbols  and  seeking  immediate  succour 
at  his  hands.  That  pious  old  Brahmin,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  was  the  poorest  man  in  the  village  and  lived 
on  one  meal  a  day,  spending  himself  wholly  in  prayers 
and  religious  exercises  and  keeping  himself  aloof  from 
his  noisy  but  opulent  neighbours.  When  he  saw  the 
supplications  of  these  Europeans  distressed  by  thirst 
and  hunger  and  saw  also  the  jesting  reference  made 
to  him  by  the  proud  dice-players  at  the  mantrasala ,  he 
comprehended  the  situation  in  an  instant,  discovered 
that  there  was  no  escape  for  him  and  took  it  as  a  sign 
from  the  God  Krishna,  and  thereupon  handed  over  to 
the  hungry  crew  one  of  his  very  few  golden  rings  which 
formed  the  sum  total  of  his  earthly  possessions. 
Even  to  this  day  Nambudiris  of  all  grades  and  ranks 
carry  in  their  fingers  a  number  of  gold  rings,  each  of 
a  pound  sterling  value,  a  point  of  special  vanity  with  that 
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class  of  people.  The  poor  Nambudiri  directed  them 
by  signs  to  go  to  the  bazaar  and  sell  that  ring  and 
buy  their  food  and  drink,  which  being  done,  they  came 
back  to  his  house  and  mounted  guard  there  to  do  his 
bidding.  Next  day  he  gave  another  gold  ring  and  that 
sufficed  for  their  second  day’s  meal.  The  armed  aliens 
had  now  become  his  faithful  retinue.  So  runs  the  story. 
The  Nambudiri  had  now  reached  the  depth  of  his 
pocket  and  was  afraid  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to 
maintain  his  new  regiment  for  the  third  day.  Neces¬ 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  he  hit  upon  a 
happy  idea.  His  genius  turned  the  situation  to  his 
advantage.  He  sent  the  armed  retinue  with  a  servant 
boy  of  his  own  to  one  of  the  oligarchist’s  houses  with 
orders  to  remove  the  inmates  without  offering  any 
violence  or  insult  to  them  and  bring  away  the  whole 
of  his  goods  to  his  own  quarters.  Day  after  day,  all 
the  richest  houses  in  the  village  were  similarly  dealt 
with  and  the  spoils  brought  to  his  house  maintained 
him  and  his  army  in  great  affluence.  He  next  sent 
men  to  collect  the  temple  dues.  He  took  charge  of 
the  Devaswam  itself  and  managed  it  on  behalf  of  the 
God.  He  appointed  officers  and  collected  taxes.  By 
one  stroke  of  fortune  he  became  King.  Thus  came 
into  existence  the  line  of  the  Chempakachery  Rajahs 
at  Ampalapuzha.” 

The  origin  of  the  state  of  Porakkad,  as  given  by 
our  author,  fairly  indicates  the  political  condition 
of  Malabar  at  the  time.  Bodies  of  fighting  men  seek¬ 
ing  service  under  a  leader  who  could  carve  out  a 
principality  roamed  about  the  country.1  Mercenary 
soldiers  offered  their  swords  to  whomsoever ’would 
pay  them  amply,  and  such  men  used  to  be  entertained 
by  the  various  Rajas.  It  was  a  body  of  soldiers  of  for¬ 
tune  belonging  to  this  ciass  that  assisted  one  of  the 
twelve  Nambutiri  messengers  of  the  well-known 
1,  Mr.  Nagam  Ayya’s  version  of  the  tradition  that  the  ad¬ 
venturers  were  Europeans,  probably  Portuguese,  receives  no  sup¬ 
port  from  European  writers. 
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Ampaiappuia  pagoda  to  carve  out  a  state  (or  himself.  The 
principality  of  Porakkad  is  known  also  as  Ampaiappuia 
and  Chempakasseri.  Chempakasseri  is  said  to  be  the 
house  name  of  the  hero  of  the  episode  mentioned  by  our 
author.  The  ruler  is  sometimes  called  Porakkattatikal, 
just  as  the  ruler  of  Travancore  or  Venad  is  called 
Venattatikal.  By  the  Portuguese  he  is  called  the  Arrel 
of  Porca.  Barbosa  notices  the  state  and  observes 
that  it  had  a  lord  of  its  own  with  a  small  territory 
where  “many  fishermen  reside  who  do  nothing  and 
have  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  fishing  during 
the  winter  and  of  plundering  on  the  sea  during  the 
summer.”  The  way  they  set  to  work  at  this  has  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  “The  booty,”  he  says,  “they  divide 
with  the  lord  of  the  country  who  countenances  them.” 

The  Raja  was  a  great  friend  of  his  Christian  sub¬ 
jects  who  were  permitted  to  build  Churches  all  over  the 
state.  It  is  said  that,  under  the  workings  of  remorse 
of  having  killed  his  fellow  Brahmans,  the  first  sole 
ruler  of  the  state  erected  an  altar  in  the  Christian 
Church  at  Kodamalur,  a  strange  procedure  for  a  Hindu 
and  that  a  Nambutiri  Brahman.  The  Church  at  Porakkad 
which  was  visited  by  Archbishop  Meneses  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  a  Raja  of  Porakkad  whoattributed 
a  victory  he  had  gained  to  the  cross  displayed  on  the 
banner  of  his  Christian  subjects  who  fought  for  him. 
The  Archbishop  was  visited  by  the  then  Raja  who  is 
described  by  him  as  “a  young  man  of  short  stature, 
but  well-proportioned,  and  distinguished  among  the 
Rajas  of  Malabar  for  his  valour  and  courtesy.”  He 
was  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  covered  with  gold  and 
jewels.  The  conversation  that  followed  between  the 
Brahman  Prince  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelate  indi¬ 
cates  the  relations  that  existed  between  the  Portuguese 
and  the  country  powers  at  the  time.  It  is  thus  related 
by  Hough :  “After  courteously  saluting  him,  and  taking 
to  himself  the  credit  of  protecting  the  commerce  of  the 
Portuguese  from  pirates  and  performing  other  services 
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for  that  people,  he  (the  Raja)  said  that  he  hoped  these 
good  offices  would  be  deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  the  honour  of  being  called  '"Brother-in-arms  to  the 
king  of  Portugal’,  as  the  Raja  of  Cochin  had  been. 
The  Archbishop’s  answer  showed  that  he  knew 
how  to  make  the  Raja’s  ambition  available  for  his  own 
purpose.  After  returning  civilities,  he  said,  “that  what 
he  had  asked  for  was  an  honour  that  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  never  conferred  on  any  sovereign  until  he  had 
merited  it  by  some  signal  service.  However,  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  do  what  he  could  to  obtain  for  him  the  distin¬ 
ction  to  which  he  aspired.”  A  similar  distinction  was 
sought  for  and  obtained  by  the  Raja  of  Gundara.  The 
hankering  for  honours,  stars  and  ribbons  that  even  the 
present  Rajas  have,  in  spite  of  their  enlightenment  and 
education,  is  thus  no  new  development,  their  ancestors 
before  them  having  done  what  they  could  to  secure 
these  baubles  at  the  hands  of  foreign  powers. 

Though  the  Raja  of  PorakkSd  managed  to  keep 
the  Portuguese  in  humour  at  first,  circumstances  led 
him  about  the  year  1528  to  join  the  Zamorin,  the  sworn 
foe  of  the  Portuguese.  They  resolved  to  teach  him  a 
wholesome  lesson.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  Raja  with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  from 
Porakkad,  the  Portuguese  resolved  to  raid  the  city. 
Lopo  Vaz  was  sent  for  the  purpose.  The  city  was 
assaulted  by  1000  men.  Though  the  Raja  was  not 
there,  the  Moors  and  Nayars  defended  the  place  cour¬ 
ageously,  until  the  majority  of  them  being  killed,  the 
rest  fled,  whereupon  the  Portuguese  entered  the  city 
and  plundered  it.  The  wife  and  the  sister  of  the  Raja, 
besides  other  persons  of  note,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Quantities  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  silks  and  other  stuffs, 
a  number  of  cannon,  and  13  large  vessels  were  also 
taken.  All  inhabitants  found  in  the  city  were  slain, 
and  the  place  was  then  burnt.  Ic  is  said  thrt  those 
who  fought  on  that  day  got  800  gold  pagodas  per  head 
as  their  share  of  the  plunder  and  that  their  leader’s 

0, 
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share  came  up  to  almost  a  hundred  thousand  pagodas. 
Before  leaving  for  Cochin,  Lopo  Vaz  had  all  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  in  the  city  cut  down.  Such  was  the  in¬ 
human  and  cowardly  conduct  of  the  Portuguese.  They 
did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Raja,  but  skulked 
away  with  their  booty  soon  after  the  plunder.  This 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  October  1528.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  out  of  the  wealth  plundered  from  Porakkad 
that  the  Portuguese  were  able  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
salary  due  to  Pero  Mascarenhas  for  three  years  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  mohurs  per  annum.  Finding  the  sorry 
plight  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  Raja,  on  his  return 
to  his  capital,  begged  the  Portuguese  Governor,  Nuno 
de  Cunha,  to  restore  to  him  his  wife  and  sister,  of¬ 
fering  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  The  Governor  agreed 
and  the  princesses  were  restored  to  the  Raja. 

Troubles  again  arose  with  the  Portuguese  some 
time  after.  About  the  year  1540,  news  reached  Dom 
Christovao  da  Gama,  brother  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was 
then  wintering  in  Cochin,  that  the  Raja  of  Porakkad 
had  attacked  some  Portuguese  vessels  commanded  by 
Sebastiao  de  Sousa  while  on  a  voyage  from  the  Maldives. 
He  sent  a  message  to  the  Raja  demanding  the  return 
of  all  he  had  taken.  The  Raja  replied  that  the  vessels 
which  attacked  the  Portuguese  w~ere  not  his,  but  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Kaimal  over  whom  he  had  no  control. 
But  Dom  Christovao,  having  received  what  he  thought 
was  authentic  information  that  both  the  Raja  and  the 
Kaimal  were  joint  perpetrators  of  the  robbery,  again 
demanded  the  return  of  the  stolen  property,  but,  as  the 
Raja  only  made  further  excuses,  Dom  Christovao 
determined  to  obtain  redress  by  force  of  arms.  He 
accordingly  invaded  the  Kaimal’s  territories  situated 
between  those  of  Porakkad  and  Cochin  with  a  company 
of  600  men.  The  Kaimal  resisted,  and  a  fierce  fight 
ensued  in  which  his  army  was  completely  routed.  The 
Kaimal  fled,  atid  the  Portuguese  pursued  their  usual 
course  of  indiscriminate  plunder  and  pillage.  His  city 
was  wholly  burnt,  and  about  2,000  palm-trees  were  cut 
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down.  On  perceiving  this  wholesale  and  wanton  des¬ 
truction,  the  Raja  went  in  person  to  the  Portuguese 
Commander  and  requested  him  to  desist,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  that  the  erring  Kaimal  had  repented. 
Peace  was  agreed  to,  but  during  the  course  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  while  the  Portuguese  were  resting,  the 
Kaimal  with  some  of  his  followers  treacherously  rushed 
on  a  party  of  them  unawares,  whereupon  other  Portu¬ 
guese  came  to  their  assistance  and  the  Kaimal  and  all 
his  followers  were  slain.  The  Raja  of  Porakkad  then 
agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
Portuguese,  notwithstanding  that  the  king  of  Cochin, 
who  was  not  friendly  to  Dom  Christovao,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  it. 

We  have  no  further  information  regarding  this 
kingdom  till  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  Cochin.  At 
the  siege  of  Cochin,  the  king  of  Porakkad  seems  to  have 
played  an  important  part.  He  brought  up  contingent 
after  contingent  to  the  aid  of  the  Cochin  Raja  on  behalf 
of  the  Portuguese  and  threw  supplies  into  Ernakuiam. 
His  troops  fought  fiercely  at  the  landing  place  at 
Ernakuiam.  On  the  fall  of  Cochin,  the  Porakkad  chief, 
like  other  Malabar  chiefs  who  were  ready  to  worship 
the  rising  sun,  turned  his  allegiance  to  the  Dutch,  and 
a  tripartite  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Dutch, 
the  Raja  of  Cochin  and  the  Raja  of  Porakkad. 

Copy  of  a  treaty  entered  into  between  the  Perum- 
patappu  Valia  Tampuran  (Raja  of  Cochin),  the 
Honourable  the  Dutch  (East  India)  Company  and 
Chempakasseri  Swarupam  (Porakkad)  on  i4thMeenam 
838  (March  1663): 

“i.  Forgetting  all  that  has  taken  place  between 
the  parties  in  the  past,  there  shall  be  perpetual  alliance 
and  confidence  in  the  future,  so  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  endure. 

2.  The  Porakkad  Raja  shall  not  in  future  do 
any  act  of  hostility  towards  the  Cochin  Raja  and  the 
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Company.  And  if  at  any  time  the  Portuguese  or  any 
other  neighbouring  state  shall  proceed  against  them  as 
enemies,  the  Porakkad  Raja  shall  put  himself  forward 
as  the  enemy  of  such  power  or  powers. 

3.  The  Porakkad  Raja  shall  crush  the  power  of 
Kodavarma  and  keep  him  out  of  the  country  for  ever. 

4.  The  Porakkad  Raja  shall  have  faith  in  the 
Company,  as  hitherto  in  the  Portuguese,  and  shall 
entertain  greater  confidence  in  the  Company. 

5.  The  Raja  shall  not  allow  pepper  or  cinnamon 
to  be  weighed  in  Porakkad,  nor  exported  from  it,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Raja  of  Cochin  and  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  All  rights  and  dues  regarding  these  articles 
shall  enure  to  them  as  already  settled  by  custom. 

6.  It  is  resolved  that  the  Honourable  Company 
shall  erect  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  Porakkad  Raja 
and  his  country. 

7.  The  Porakkad  Raja  shall  not  permit  any  one 
else  except  the  Company  to  bring  elephants  to  his  terri¬ 
tories  or  to  take  them  out  of  it. 

8.  All  Portuguese  vessels  in  Porakkad  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  Company  by  the  Raja.  The  money 
spent  for  this  shall  be  given  to  the  Porakkad  Raja  by 
the  Company. 

9.  To  mark  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  the 
Porakkad  Raja  will  dismantle  a  fortified  wall  100  Koles 
long  and  very  broad,  constructed  in  his  territories ;  and 
it  is  agreed,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Company  and 
the  Cochin  Raja,  that  this  wall  shall  not  be  repaired 
and  shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

10.  If  any  enemy  invade  Cochin  or  Porakkad  terri¬ 
tories,  the  Company  shall  render  all  available  help  to 
the  Rajas  according  as  truth  and  justice  require  and 
drive  out  the  invaders. 
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11.  The  Cochin  and  Pofakkad  Rajas  agree  to  give 
the  Company  all  powers  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Portuguese.” 

Six  copies  have  been  taken  of  this  treaty,  all  being 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  parties — that  is,  three  copies 
in  Dutch  and  three  in  Malayalam — each  party  to  retain 
two  copies,  one  in  Dutch  and  one  in  Malayalam. 

The  Cochin  Raja  and  Admiral  Ryklof  Van  Goens 
representing  the  Company,  signed  their  names  and  the 
Pofakkad  Raja  affixed  his  royal  mark — a  Shank  or 
conch-shell. 

Captain  Nieuhoff  has  left  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pofakkad  whither  he  went  along  with 
Mr.  Willing  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Raja.  On 
arrival  at  Pofakkad,  the  Captain  was  informed  that  the 
Raja  had  some  ten  days  before  left  for  Kodamalur 
where  he  has  been  building  a  palace  for  the  last  20  years. 
Nieuhoff  proceeded  at  once  thither  and  was  granted 
an  audience  with  the  Raja.  “After  the  usual  respect 
paid,”  says  Nieuhoff,  “I  delivered  to  him  my  credentials 
which  he  having  received,  he  ordered  all  his  attendants 
and  my  interpreter  among  the  rest  to  withdraw, 
because  he  had  a  mind  to  discourse  with  me  alone  in 
Portuguese,  which  he  understood  very  well.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  sent  on  purpose  by  my  masters  to  His 
Majesty,  to  assure  him  of  their  friendship,  and  to  pay 
the  money  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty  which  sum, 
though  it  much  exceeded  the  value  of  the  thing  received, 
yet  notwithstanding  all  this  my  masters  had  thought 
fit  not  to  recede  from  what  had  been  promised  in  their 
name.  The  king  gave  for  answer,  that  it  never  had 
been  a  custom  to  weigh  the  pepper  at  Cochin,  (which  I 
had  desired  should  be  done)  and  that  therefore  he  hoped 
the  Company  would  not  introduce  any  novelties  in  his 
territories;  assuring  us  withal,  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  assist  the  Company  and  their  officers  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions;  besides  several  other  assurances  too  tedious  to 
be  inserted  here.  I  soon  understood  his  meaning,  to 
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wit,  that  he  would  not  have  the  pepper  trade  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Cochin,  which  was  a  matter  of  no  great  conse¬ 
quence,  so  I  did  not  insist  any  longer  upon  it,  but 
agreed  that  the  pepper  should  be  received  and  weighed 
at  Porka;  assuring  him  that  the  Company  had  never 
had  the  least  intention  to  impair  anybody’s  right,  as 
His  Majesty  might  easily  be  convinced  as  well  by  this 
as  several  other  transactions  and  treaties  made  lately 
with  other  kings  and  princes.  The  king  appeared  to 
be  highly  satisfied  thereat,  desiring  that  a  factor  might 
be  sent  thither  forthwith,  to  buy  and  receive  the  pepper, 
which  I  having  promised  to  the  king,  he  ordered  the 
Residoor  to  receive  the  money,  and  granted  me  leave 
to  depart.” 

The  Raja  appears  to  have  been  a  good  diplomatist 
and  tried  his  best  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favour 
of  the  Dutch.  He  told  Nieuhoff  that  “he  had  caused 
the  flags  of  the  English  and  some  other  nations  to  be 
taken  down  and  the  Dutch  flag  to  be  set  up  for  which 
they  threatened  him  with  open  war  in  his  own  territories 
and  refused  to  quit  the  country  which  made  him  to  be 
looked  upon  but  with  a  very  indifferent  eye  by  all  the 
neighbouring  princes.”  Apparently  he  wanted  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  Dutch  envoy  that  he  had  made  great 
sacrifices  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  and  expected  adequate  recompense. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Porakkad,  Nieuhoff  gives  us  the 
following  description:  “The  kingdom  of  Porka,  or 
Porkah,  otherwise  Perkatti,  has  borrowed  its  name  from 
its  capital  city;  it  borders  to  the  north  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cochin,  to  the  south  upon  that  of  Kalkoulang;  it 
has  Takken  Berkenker  to  the  north-east,  and  the  sea 
to  the  west,  being  about  1 2  leagues  in  length.  *  *  * 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1590  that  the  Romish  religion 
was  openly  professed  here  with  consent  of  the  king; 
tho’  many  years  before  the  Christians  called  of  St. 
Thomas  lived  in  these  parts.  The  king  granted 
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considerable  privileges  to  the  jesuits;such  as  the  building 
of  churches  with  crosses  on  the  top  of  them,  and  the 
necessary  bells,  near  unto  which  no  pagodas  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogues  or  Mahometan  mosques  were  to  be  erected;  they 
had  also  liberty  to  baptise  as  many  as  were  willing  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  all  which  was  punctually 
observed.  *  *  In  the  year  1640,  one  Siam  Baats her y 
Vaubaar{ ChempakasSeri  Nambutiri)reignedover  Porka. 
They  claim  a  superiority  over  the  king  of  Cochin,  against 
whom  they  waged  heavy  wars  in  former  ages;  but  now¬ 
adays  the  kings  of  Porka  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  being  forced  there¬ 
unto  by  their  victorious  arms;  the  chief  strength  of  the 
king  of  Porka  consists  in  his  small  frigates,  of  which  he 
has  500,  and  are  made  use  of  when  the  fields  are  over¬ 
flown  with  water.  Formerly  the  Portuguese  were  masters 
of  the  pepper  trade  here,  with  the  king’s  consent;  but 
finding  that  they  intended  to  fortify  themselves  in 
several  places,  he  engaged  in  war  against  them,  which 
lasted  three  whole  years.  The  Dutch  never  came  to 
Porka  till  1642,  under  tne  reign  of  Siam  Baatshery 
Vaubaar ,  being  then  not  above  24  years  old;  they  were 
very  kindly  received  by  him,  a  treaty  being  concluded 
betwixt  them  at  that  time,  by  which  the  Dutch  had  the 
pepper  trade  granted  to  them.  *  *  *  During  the  rainy 
season  most  of  the  rice  fields  hereabouts,  as  well  as  all 
along  from  the  Cape  Comorin,  as  far  as  Pokare  Biarbar, 
lay  under  water.  This  countrey  also  produces  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  pepper  yearly,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  bought  up  by  the  English,  who  have  had  a 
factory  here  many  years  ago.  Deeper  into  the  coun¬ 
try  live  abundance  of  Christians  who  were  formerly 
converted  by  the  Portuguese;  these  buy  up  the  pepper 
in  the  countrey,  which  they  are  obliged  to  deliver  to 
a  certain  merchant,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
king.” 

Nieuhoff  also  gives  us  a  pleasant  account  of  the 
prince  with  whom  he  had  an  interview  and  of  hia 
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administration  of  the  state.  “The  king  then  reigning 
at  Porka  was  a  person  of  30  years  of  age,  very  stately 
and  well-made.  He  was  adorned  with  many  jewels  of 
diamonds  and  rubies,  which  he  wore  on  his  hands, 
arms,  and  ears,  according  to  the  Malabar  fashion.  He 
is  a  most  absolute  prince,  acknowledging  no  superior, 
every  foot  of  the  countrey  being  his  own,  and  at  his 
disposal.  Justice  is  administered  here  with  extraordinary 
severity,  especially  on  the  account  of  theft,  which  makes 
this  crime  scarce  ever  to  be  heard  of  here  *  *  which 

surprised  me  not  a  little  knowing  that  the  Malabars  in 
genera]  are  the  earrantest  thieves  in  nature.” 

Gollennesse  describes  the  kingdom  of  ‘Poraca’  as 

lying,  in  his  day, “on  the  sea-coast  to  the  north  of  Pago- 

•• 

dingo  (Trkkunnappula)  and  to  the  south  of  the  province 
of  Moutan;  towards  the  interior  it  bordered  on  Tekken- 
koor  and  Calicoilan;  and  so  looking  from  Coddemaloor — 
a  piece  of  land  with  a  court  walled  in  and  situated  in 
Tekkenkoor  where  the  queen  resides — it  borders  on 
Berkenkoor.  ”  The  Raja,  “a  Brahman  by  caste,  is  a 
man  of  32  years  of  age.  He  is  not  very  intelligent  but 
his  State  is  more  or  less  wisely  governed  according  to 
the  salutary  laws  of  his  grandfather.  *  *  *  *  The  Raja 
has  for  some  time  been  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
King  of  Travancore,  nor  does  he  make  a  secret  of  it 
and  to  please  him  he  ha<$  offered  insults  and  affronts  to 
the  Honourable  Company  for  which  however  he  will 
have  to  pay  dearly  one  day.”  The  Raja  seems  to  have 
had  his  complaints  against  the  Dutch  for  not  paying 
the  full  value  of  pepper  supplied  ,  for  allowingthe  Raja 
of  Quilon  to  seize  his  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Quilon  and 
for  firing  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Raja’s  vessels  on  the 
broad  river.  The  Dutch  justified  the  first  by  saying 
that  the  Raja  and  his  merchants  failed  to  supply  the 
full  quantity  of  pepper  within  the  contract  time  and  so 
had  to  fc  rgo  the  fuil  contract  price.  As  for  the  second, 
as  soon  is  Governor  Gollennesse  heard  of  the  seizure, 
he  ordered  their  release,  but  this  being  delayed  by  the 
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Raja  of  Quilon,  the  Governor  himself  released  the 
vessels  “  almost  forcibly  to  the  great  chagrin  of  a  ruler 
with  whom  the  Company  was  on  good  terms  .”  With 
regard  to  the  third  complaint,  the  guilty  were  punished 
as  the  firing  had  been  expressly  forbidden.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  Raja  continued  sulky  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  says:  “  Meanwhile,  as  this  little  potentate  insists 
upon  showing  his-Temper,  we  must  treat  him  coolly 
and  refuse  the  Company’s  passes  to  his  subjects  until 
he  has  come  to  his  proper  senses  and  until  he  has  given 
fitting  satisfactions  to  the  Honourable  Company.' 1 

We  next  hear  of  Porakkad  in  connection  with  the 
Travancore  conquests.  The*  Raja  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  states,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  king  of  Cochin,  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  Travancore.  With  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Dutch, 
the  northern  princes  set  themselves  up  to  make  a  firm 
stand  against  King  Marttanda  Vafina.  During  the  war 
with  Kayamkulam,  the  Rajas  of  Porakkad,  Tekkenkur 
and  Vatakkenkur  had  rendered  material  help  to  the 
Kayamkuiam  Raja  who,  on  his  flight  from  his  country, 
had  left  behind  him  his  writing  desk  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Travancore  Daiawa.  Its  contents 
disclosed  the  confederacy  that  had  been  formed  against 
the  Travancore  king.  Besides  this,  a  number  of  swords 
were  found  heaped  in  a  corner  of  a  room  in  the 
Raja’s  palace  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Porakkad 
Chief.  Upon  this,  the  Travancore  Daiawa,  Rama  Iyen, 
was  ordered  to  march  against  Porakkad.  The  Raja 
had  a  well-trained  army  which,  under  the  command  of 
Maftur  Panikkar,  advanced  to  oppose  the  Travancore- 
ans.  The  two  armies  met  at  Tottappilli,  where  a  severe 
conflict  ensued.  Maftur  Panikkar,  the  general,  and 
Tekke^att  Bhattatiri,  the  family  priest  of  the  Raja,  both 
proved  false.  Treachery  was  at  work.  These  chief¬ 
tains  deserted  their  master  and  went  over  to  the  enemy 
and  were  amply  rewarded.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Raja 
continued  the  fight,  but  resistance  was  useless,  and  the 

P. 
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Raja  was  forced  to  yield.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
removed  to  Trivandrum,  while  his  state  was  annexed 
to  Travancore.  This  was  in  the  year  1746. 

32.  Chanamangolam  (Chennamangalam).  This 

is  the  seat  of  the  Paliatt  Achchen,  the  premier  noble¬ 
man  of  the  Cochin  State.  It  is  also,  known  as  Chennott 
and  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  old  Jewish  settlements. 
The  famous  Jesuit  College  of  Vaippucottah  was  also  here. 
It  has  disappeared,  and  the'Jesuit  fathers  who  once  ruled 
there  have  deserted  the  place.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  C. 
Buchanan  “was  surprised  to  meet  the  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  same  street”  *  *  *  and  “a  Jewish  Sy¬ 

nagogue  and  a  Christian  Church  standing  against 
each  other.” 

33.  Berkenkoor.  This  was  the  Vatakkenkur 
state.  Vatakkenkur  and  Tekkenkur  were  together 
known  as  Bimbalinad  or  Vempalinsd,  and  the 
broad  lake,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  which  and 
mountains  to  the  further  east  Bimbalifisd  lies,  is 
also  known  as  the  Vembanad  lake.  According  to 
Gollennesse,  Vafakkenkur  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  broad  river,  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  Pandya, 
on  the  south  by  Tekkenkur  and  on  the  north  by  Coto- 
mangalam.  “This  State,”  says  he,  “comprises  eight 
provinces  called  Badeatty.  Among  these  are  Tallin, 
parambu,  Cardutty,  Mangoor,  Ballachery,  Pudi- 
calu  Manatty,  Kilnoor,  besides  the  large  province  of 
Kismalanadu  in  which  lies  the  well-known  bazaar,  Tod- 
dopale  or  Carcotty.  These  provinces  export  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  pepper,  and  of  this  1,000,000 
candies  must  be  supplied  annually  to  the  Honourable 
Coippany  in  accordance  with  a  contract  made  in  1 740, 
but  what  we  said  before  in  our  general  remarks  regard¬ 
ing  the  limited  power  of  the  rulers  in  Malabar  must  be 
noticed  here,  for  the  prince-regent,  who  owes  all  to 
the  Honourable  Company  and  who  is  powerless  without 
the  Company’s  protection,  would  take  care,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  own  interests,  that  the  contract  is  complied 
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with  if  it  were  in  his  power,  because  His  Highness 
has  been  given  to  understand  in  very  significant 
terms  that  if  he  fails  to  fulfil  his  promise,  the  expelled 
prince  will  again  be  made  regent.  He  has  done  what¬ 
ever  was  in  his  power  but  without  success.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
pepper  if  we  wished  to  buy  it  at  all.  However  this  ex¬ 
pedient  will  not  prove  successful,  because  the  natives 
secure  still  higher  prices  by  smuggling  the  pepper.” 

At  first,  the  Dutch  had  no  foot-hold  in  the  Vatak¬ 
kenkur  territory.  But  they  were  afterwards  allowed 
to  build  a  factory  at  Vechchur  as  a  reward  for 
the  aid  they  rendered  to  the  northern  princes  against 
Travancore.  But  this  they  had  to  abandon  soon  after. 
The  states  of  Vatakkenkur  and  Tekkenkur  touched 

•  t 

each  other,  running  inland  eastward  from  the  shores  of 

the  Vempahsd  lake  or  backwater,  till  they  reached  the 

territories  of  the  Pufift^tTii  chief  lying  along  the  foot 

of  the  western  ghauts.  Tekkenkur  lay  to  the  south  of 

Vatakkenkur*  The  rude  fortifications  or  lines  inter- 

••  — 

secting  the  country  at  Muv\atTupula  and  EtTumanur 
both  defined  and  defended  their  territories.  The 
Vatakkenkur  state  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  Pie- 
menta  or  the  pepper  kingdom,  because  pepper  of  a  very 
fine  quality  grew  there  in  abundance.  The  queen  of 
Piementa  figures  prominently  in  connection  with  the 
endeavours  made  by  Archbishop  Meneses  to  subdue  the 
Syrian  Christians  and  to  bring  them  to  the  Roman 
fold. 

The  Vatakkenkur  Raja  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  confederacy  that  attempted  to  withstand  the  king  of 
Travancore.  But  when  the  Raja  found  that  Kayam- 
kulam,  Quilon,  Pofakkadand  Tekkenkur  had  fallen,  and 
that  resistance  was  of  no  avail,  he  abandoned  his  king¬ 
dom  and  fled  northwards,  taking  refuge  with  the  Zamo- 
rin.  The  state  was  annexed  to  Travancore.  The  Raja’s 
family  was,  however,  invited  to  come  back  some  time 
after  and  was  allowed  a  pension  on  which  it  still 
subsists. 
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3 4.  Parur.  This  was  a  small  principality 
ruled  over  by  a  Namputiri  chief.  It  comprised  almost 
the  present  Taluk  of  Parur  in  the  Travancore  State, 
lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Periyar  river.  Gol- 
lennesse  says  that  this  state  is  situated  between 
Bardella  (Vatutala),  Cheralli  (Cheranellur),  Mangatty 
(Alangad',  Chenotty  (Chennamangalam;  and  Baypin 
(Vypin)  “  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  land  and  there 
are  warlike  Nairs  there.  It  produces  annually  150 
candies  of  pepper  which  according  to  contracts 
should  come  to  the  Company,  but  it  is  still  conveyed 
elsewhere.  The  king  is  a  Brahman  of  high  caste, 
about  30  years  old,  handsome  but  a  strange  and  des¬ 
perate  character,  having  fairly  ruined  this  valuable 
state;  the  second  prince,  a  brother  of  the  king,  instigat¬ 
ed  by  his  mother,  opposed  his  brother’s  conduct  and 
indeed  made  himself  master  of  the  state;  but  the  king 
with  his  own  hand  murdered  the  first  minister,  the 
shrewd  Ragiadoor  Tekkanetta  M^non,  and  so  the  whole 
government  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  The 
royal  family  is  partly  Chodircoor,  partly  Pandircoor 
and  is  divided  into  two  branches.” 

The  Rajaship  of  Parur  was  also  known  as  the 
Pindniwettattu  SwarUpam  and  enjoyed  extensive  pri¬ 
vileges  under  the  Cochin  Raja.  In  the  year  1764,  the 
Raja  surrendered  himself  to  Travancore,  and  his  state 
was  annexed  by  the  Travancore  king.  Parur,  the 
capital  of  the  state,  lies  about  five  miles  south  of  Cran- 
ganur  in  a  direct  line,  and  about  one  mile  inland  from 
the  shores  of  the  backwater.  It  possesses  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  churches  in  Malabar,  as  the  church  there  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  seven  churches  founded  on 
the  coast.  Paoli  as  weli  as  some  Portuguese  writers 
call  the  place  Puttona  Paroor.  It  is  also  called  Kott*- 
kkayal,  i.  e.,  the  fort-backwater,  perhaps  on  account 
of  a  fort  having  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  backwater. 

35.  Mangatti.  This  was  the  principality  of 
Alangad,  governed  by  a  Samantar  chief  and  was 
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situated  on  the  side  of  the  Periyar  river  at  Alwaye. 
His  rule  extended  over  the  woody  tracts  skirting  the 
river  on  the  east  up  to  Malayaffur.  It  comprises  the 
modern  villages  of  Alangad,  Ayrur,  Chengamanad, 
Kotakulangara,  Manfiappara  and  a  portion  of  the  village 
of  Parakkatavu.  The  state  surrendered  itself  and  ack- 
nowledged  the  supremacy  of  Travancore  in  the  year 
1764,  and  the  Raja  is  now  a  pensioner.  In  the  treaty 
of  surrender,  the  boundaries  of  the  state  are  set  forth 
as  follows; — To  the  west  of  Mannappara,  to  the  north 
ofVarappula,  to  the  east  of  Tattampiili  and  to  the  south 
of  Kochukatavu.  Gollennesse  gives  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  regarding  this  principality:  “Mangatty  or  Pud- 
dingattu  Eddattu  is  situated  between  Cranganore, 
Chennotty,  Paro  and  stretches  as  far  as  the  hills.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  small  states,  Mangatty,  Carta  and  Belta 
dawil  (karatta  =  black  and  veiutta=  white  tSvali  = 
branch)  which  formerly  had  their  separate  kings,  but 
since  the  death  of  the  late  Caratadawil  in  1735,  they 
have  been  governed  by  a  prince  who  was  adopted  by 
the  Honourable  Company  from  the  house  of  Walluva- 
natty  and  who  owes  everything  to  the  Honourable 
Company.  The  late  king  was  in  the  house  of  Muria- 
natty  Nambiar  and  died  in  the  year  1741  after  having 
fairly  plundered  the  State.  The  country  exports  about 
150  candies  of  pepper  and  is  for  the  rest  of  little  import¬ 
ance.  Among  the  nobility,  the  family  of  Cooriloonise 
excel  in  power  but  still  more  in  mischievousness  and 
when  an  opportunity  offers  ought  to  receive  some  chas¬ 
tisement.  The  royal  family  have  pressed  strongly  for 
a  contract  with  the  Honourable  Company  and  although 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  because  the  country  is 
under  Cochin,  still  as  contracts  have  been  made  with 
the  other  three  States  and  so  it  may  be  of  some  use  we 
have  granted  the  same  in  Council  15th  December 
ultimo.”  K 

This  state  had  originally  belonged  to  one  Mangat 
Kaimal  whose  family  became  extinct  about  M.  E.  875, 
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when  the  present  family  came  into  possession  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  styled  Mangat  Kaimals.  The  state  is  said 
to  have  been  known  as  Jangamanad  or  Chenganad  of 
which  Mangad  and  Mangatti  are  corruptions.  The 
eldest  member  of  the  family  or  the  ruling  Raja  was 
styled  MuttSrippad. 

36.  Fierad  Alva.  This  is  the  Alwaye  river, 
a  well-known  summer  resort  for  bathing  for  peo¬ 
ple  living  about  Cochin,  Ernlkuiam  and  other  places. 
The  town  of  Alwaye  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river  and  is  distant  about  18  miles  from  Cochin. 
Several  bunsdows  are  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  are  in  great  request  during  the  hot  months  of 
March,  April  and  May,  both  on  account  of  the  cool 
temperature  of  the  place,  compared  to  Cochin,  and  the 
wonderful  salubrity  of  the  water,  which  induces  all  who 
frequent  the  place  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  bathing.  In 
general,  each,  bunglow  is  furnished  with  a  temporary 
covered  way  leading  down  the  bank  to  a  comfortable 
booth  jutting  into  the  river  and  screened  off  by  mats. 
We  have  a  fine  description  as  to  how  the  officers  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  resident  in  Cochin  enjoy¬ 
ed  in  the  hot  weather  the  waters  at  Alwaye  given  us 
by  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  New  Account 
of  the  East  Indies .  The  popularity  of  the  place  has 
gone  down  a  good  deal  of  late,  on  account  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  flowing  down  the  river  having  been  con¬ 
siderably  affected  by  the  PeriySr  irrigation  works  at 
its  head.  The  great  mass  of  water  which  used  to  come 
down,  and  which  was  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  not  only  for  bathing  and  drinking,  but  also  for 
irrigation  of  lands  lying  in  its  vicinity  almost  bp  to 
Cochin,  has  been  diverted  to  Madura.  The  British 
Government  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Maharaja 
of  Tfavancore  who  gave  them  the  land  necessary  for 
constructing  a  reservoir,  a  tunnel  etc.,  for  which  Tra- 
vancore  was  compensated  in  money.  But  the  material 
loss  to  the  people  both  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  is 
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immense  and  irreparable,  and  one  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  they  are  complaining  bitterly.  It  Is 
to  be  regretted  that,  while  the  Paramount  Power  put 
forth  its  endeavours  to  benefit  its  own  subjects,  it  did 
not  apparently  take  over-much  care  to  see  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  subjects  of  the  Native  States  did  not 
suffer.  Whether  unable  to  resist  the  demand  of  its 
suzerain  or  unmindful  of  the  wrong  perpetrated  on  its 
subjects,  the  Travancore  State  seems  to  have  loyally 
submitted  to  the  behests  of  its  liege  lord.  Any¬ 
how  the  opening  of  the  Periyar  works  synchronises 
with  the  woeful  diminution  of  water  coming  down  the 
Alwaye  river. 

37.  Bettitte  and  Kartatavyd.  These  stand 
for  Velutta  Tavali  and  Karutfa  Tavali,  two 
branches  into  which  the  family  of  Mangat  Kaimal 
was  divided.  One  of  these  branches/was  in  possession  of 
Angamali.  The  Karutta  Tavali  was  known  also  as 
Vatakken-Kuftfil  Swarupam  and  the  Velutta  Tavali  as 
PatiAnaffen  Kutftfil  Swarupam.  Of  these,  the  first  resid¬ 
ed  at  Alakam  in  Kotakuiangara  and  the  other  at  Alangsd 
Kottappuram.  About  the  year  870  M.  E.,  the  Velutta 

Tavali  had  become  almost  extinct,  while  the  other  one 

• 

continued  for  a  few  years  more.  In  view  of  this,  a  few 

•  • 

members  of  the  family  of  the  Raja  of  Walluvanad  were 
brought  over  and  adopted  into  the  Kaimal’s  family 
with  the  assent  of  the  Raja  of  Cochin  and  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company. 

38.  Talappilly  Nad.  Visscher  has  altogether 

failed  to  notice  the  Talappalli  Nad.  According  to 

Gollennesse,  it  consisted  of  four  principalities  called 

Ainikkuff,  PunnattHr,  Manakkulam  and  Kakkatt.  Gol- 
•  * »  '  •  •  • 

lennesse  observes  that  “the  last  having  died  out,  that 
country  was  to  be  divided  among  the  remaining  three 
and  indeed  Poonnatur,  secured  his  share;  but  Ainecootty 
and  Mannacolam  made  a  treaty  that  the  remainder  of 
Cacattu  should  be  governed  by  them  n  turns;  this  has 
been  done  ever  since  and  at  present  it  is  governed  by 
Ainecootty. 
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“  Ainecootty  Nambeddy  is  in  reality  under  Cochin* 
but  he  cares  little  for  him  owing  to  the  Zamorin  being 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  to-day  he  is  a  good  Zamorin, 
to-morrow  a  good  Cochin,  according  as  his  own  inter¬ 
ests  require.  The  king  has  often  requested  to  support 
him  against  this  man,  and  this  no  doubt  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  if  we  did  so,  the  Zamorin  would  surely  med¬ 
dle  in  the  matter,  hence  we  have  thought  such  interfer¬ 
ence  to  be  too  dangerous  and  we  have  asked  His 
Highness  to  exercise  patience  until  the  hands  of  the 
Honourable  Company  are  somewhat  free. 

“Poonatur  Nam  baddy  is  under  the  Zamorin.  He 
is  a  restless  and  irritable  ruler,  and  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  between  the  kings  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamorin* 
Three  years  ago  he  attempted  to  bring  the  French  into 
his  land  and  to  make  himseif  independent  of  the  Za¬ 
morin  ;  but  he  was  forestalled  and  those  friends  had 
courage  enough,  but  not  sufficient  power  to  put  this 
matter  into  execution  and  had  to  take  their  departure 
without  accomplishing  anything.  He  has  apparently 
now  dropped  the  matter  entirely,  at  least  for  some  time 
past,  Poonatur  has  become  a  great  deal  more  manage¬ 
able. 

“  Manaculam  is  the  smallest  of  the  two  rulers  in 
Talapally;  he  is  under  the  Zamorin  and  the  king  of 
Cochin.  He  gives  by  no  means  as  much  trouble  as  the 
other  two.  He  has  alwrays  shown  in  the  late  war  that 
he  was  faithful  to  the  Company  and  since  that  time  he 
has  done  nothing  that  could  displease  the  Honourable 
Company.'5 

Within  Talappailiis  ;‘Manacotta  or  Moolloorcarre, 
a  freehold  estate  inherited  by  Paljettor(Paliatt  Achchen); 
it  lies  to  the  east  of  Pcratobiddy  (PeraTfuvIthi)  and  hard 
by  the  lands  of  the  Zamorin.55 

39.  The  Zamorin.  The  first  mention  we  have 
of  this  prince  is  in  the  Kottayam  copper-plate  of  Vlra 
Rlghava  Perumal  where  he  ife  cited  as  a  witness  to  the 
grant  as  the  ruler  of  ErnSd.  The  Keraia  Mshstmyam 
also  mentions  him  as  a  Ssmanta  prince.  There  can 
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be  no  doubt  that,  from  very  early  times,  the  Zamorins 
cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  political  arena  of  Mala¬ 
bar.  The  Keraiotpatti  assigns  their  origin  to  the  gift 
of  a  small  bit  of  land  by  the  last  PerumSl  to  two  Eracji 
brothers  with  the  injunction  that  they  may  extend 
it  by  the  aid  of  a  sword  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
vested.  The  Zamorins  appear  to  have  subdued  all  the 
neighbouring  princes  and  for  a  long  time  held  the 
Cochin  Raja  in  subjection.  The  Keralotpatti  re¬ 
lates  how  the  Zamorin  became  the  most  famous  of  the 
Malayaii  Rajas.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  high 
sounding  title  of  Kunnala-Konatiri  or  ‘  King  of  the 
hills  and  waves.’  The  Sanskrit  form  of  this  title  is 
Samudri  and  Samuri  or  Tamupri  is  the  Malayaiam  cor¬ 
ruption  of  it.  Hence  the  term  Zamorin  used  by  the 
Europeans  to  designate  the  prince.  The  dynasty  is  also 
called  the  Neti  Viruppu  Swarupam  or  the  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  dynasty. 

The  Zamorin’s  first  act  Of  aggression  after  the 
departure  of  the  Perumal  was  to  dispossess  the  chief¬ 
tain  of  P-olnad — the  country  round  Calicut.  He  fought 
with  this  chief  called  Porlatiri  for  48  years,  but  was  not 
able  to  conquer  him.  At  last,  what  he  failed  to  obtain 
by  force  of  arms  was  achieved  by  treachery.  Por latiri’s 
minister  and  mistress  were  bribed,  and  his  troops  won 
over;  the  Zamorin’s  forces  were  admitted  to  Porlatiri’s 
fort  treacherously,  whereupon  that  prince  fled  and  took 
refuge  with  Kolattiri,  and  from  one  of  the  females  of 
this  family  is  descended  the  present  Raja  of  Katattanad 
in  North  Malabar.  About  this  time,  the  Mahomedan 
Moors  arrived  at  Calicut  and  built  the  city.  The 
Keralotpatti  asserts  that  it  was  through  the  aid  of 
these  settlers  that  the  Zamorins  made  their  next  great 
encroachment  on  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  With  the 
aid  of  these  Arabs,  the  Zamorin  subdued  the  Raja  of 
Waiiuvanad  who  had  hitherto  presided  at  the  Maha- 
makham  or  the  great  Assembly  held  atTirunavaya  once 
in  12  years,  and  got  himself  installed  in  that  office.  The 
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Cochin  Rajas  were  also  despoiled  about  the  same  time 
of  the  Kuttaft^d  and  Chavakkad  portions  of  the  Ponnani 
Taluk.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when  these 
events  happened.  The  Gangas,  the  fta§htrakutas  and 
the  Chalukyas  seem  to  have  at  one  time  or  other 
invaded  the  Zamorin’s  dominions  and  conquered  him* 
With  the  founding  of  the  Vijayanagara  dynasty,  a  new 
political  force  was  brought  into  existence  in  Southern 
India.  The  Vijayanagara  kings  in  the  14th  century 
seem  to  have  brought  into  subjection  the  Zamorin  who 
more  than  once  succeeded  in  getting  himself  free  from 
the  Vijayanagara  yoke.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Ibn  Batuta  visited  Calicut  and  he  found  the  Zamorin  a 
powerful  monarch.  About  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
Mahomedan  influence  was  on  the  increase,  and  we  see 
Sha  Rokh  of  Persia  sending  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
the  Zamorin  in  the  person  of  Abdur-Razak  to  secure 
the  goodwill  of  that  potentate.  It  is  said  that  the 
Zamorin’s  embassy  to  the  Shah  cut  a  shining  figure  at 
the  Persian  Court.  Half  a  century  later,  the  Portuguese 
arrived  on  the  coast,  and  the  first  Malabar  sovereign 
of  any  magnitude  with  whom  Vasco  da  Gama  treated 
was  the  Zamorin.  The  Portuguese  Admiral  found  the 
Zamorin  a  powerful  ruler  and  almost  lord  paramount 
over  Malabar.  Regarding  the  Zamorin,  Faria  Y  Souza 
tells  us: — “The  King  of  Calicut  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  coast  and  therefore  for  distinction  called 
Zamorin  as  much  as  Emperor.  The  Kingdom  took 
its  name  from  the  metropolis,  in  which  are  many  stately 
buildings  of  the  Natives.’’  Though  well  received  at 
first,  the  Moors  managed  to  create  ill-feeling  between 
the  king  and  the  new  comers.  The  Zamorin  was  at 
no  time  a  friend  of  the  Portuguese  ;  from  first  to  last, 
the  two  powers  wrcre  inimical.  The  various  wars 
which  the  Zamorin  waged  with  Cochin  have  been 
noticed,  in  all  of  which  the  Portuguese  appear  to  have 
taken  part  on  the  side  of  the  Raja  of  Cochin. 

On  landing  at  Calicut,  da  Gama  had  an  audience 
with  the  king  who,  on  receiving  him,  “bowed  his  head 
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and  body  a  little,  extended  his  right  hand  and  arm,  and 
with  the  points  of  his  fingers  touched  the  right  hand  of 
the  Captain  Major  and  bade  him  sit  down  upon  the 
dais  upon  which  he  was.”  In  delivering  his  mes¬ 
sage,  da  Gama  pressed  for  freedom  to  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  kingdom,  explaining  what  he 
could  give  in  return.  The  Portuguese  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  put  up  a  factory  and  were  asked  to  land 
their  goodse  One  boat-load  was  landed  and  taken  to 
the  factory,  but  was  soon  robbed.  The  treatment  that  da 
Gama  received  at  Calicut  was  far  from  encouraging,  and 
he  sailed  away.  Running  up  the  coast,  he  was  met  by 
boats  sent  by  the  Kolattiri  Raja  who  invited  him  to  his 
country.  Da  Gama  accepted  the  invitation,  had  an 
interview  with  the  king,  exchanged  presents  with  him 
and  carried  a  message  to  the  king  of  Portugal  engross¬ 
ed  on  a  gold  leaf  and  the  expedition  returned  to 
Europe.  The  profits  realised  on  the  cargoes  taken 
back  by  da  Gama  were  so  enormous  that,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  (1500  A.  D.),  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  was  sent 
out  at  the  head  of  a  larger  expedition  with  secret  orders 
to  negotiate  with  the  Zamorin,  if  he  was  favourably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  banish  the 
Moors  from  his  country.  On  the  13th  of  September, 
the  fleet  arrived  off  Calicut  and,  on  hostages  being  sent 
to  the  ships,  Cabral  landed  and  had  an  interview  with 
the  Zamorin  at  which  rich  presents  were  exchanged, 
and  a  treaty  of  friendship  “as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
should  endure”  was  entered  upon.  A  factory  was  also 
established  at  Calicut,  in  which  70  Europeans  were 
stationed.  The  Moors  seem  to  have  effectually  prevent¬ 
ed  the  Portuguese  from  obtaining  any  large  supply  of 
pepper.  Cabral  pressed  the  Zamorin  for  cargo  suffi¬ 
cient  [to  load  his  ships,  and  finding  that  his  demands 
were  met  with  evasion,  he  attacked  and  seized  a  Moor¬ 
ish  vessel  which  was  loading  in  the  harbour.  The 
Moors  retaliated  by  wrecking  the  factory  on  shore  and 
slaughtering  50  of  the  Portuguese  ;  the  remaining  20 
contrived  to  escape  by  swimming  off  to  the  ship’s 
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boats.  Cabral  demanded  satisfaction,  but  not  receiving 
any,  bombarded  the  town  killing  600  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  seized  10  of  the  Zamorin’s  ships  and  sailed  for 
Cochin.  On  the  10th  December  1500,  he  reached 
Cochin  and  sent  on  shore  Micheal  Jogue,  a  Syrian 
Christian,  to  visit  the  Raja.  Cochin,  though  at  this 
time  a  tributarv  of  the  Zamorin,  did  not  hesitate  to 
receive  the  foreigners  favourably,  at  which  Cabral  was 
very  much  pleased.  Hostages  were  sent  to  the  ships, 
and  the  Admiral  and  his  men  landed.  A  treaty  of 
friendship  was  entered  into  with  the  Raja,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  promising  at  some  future  time  to  instal  him  as 
Zamorin  and  to  add  Calicut  to  his  dominions.  A  factory 
was  established,  and  seven  factors  were  placed  there  to 
sell  their  merchandise.  Cabral  then  left  Cochin  and 
sailed  for  Portugal.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  extremely 
indignant  at  the  treatment  meted  out  by  the  Zamorin  to 
Cabled  and  determined  to  exact  further  retribution* 
Da  Gama  was,  therefore,  despatched  a  second  time  at 
the  head  of  a  large  expedition,  followed  soon  after  by 
his  cousin  Stephen  da  Gama.  When  he  reached  Cali¬ 
cut,  the  Zamorin  sent  a  message  by  a  Brahman  that  he 
had  arrested  the  12  Moors  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
outrage  to  the  Portuguese.  Da  Gama  detained  the 
Brahman  with  him.  Out  at  sea,  he  met  a  large  Calicut 
fleet  which  he  destroyed,  after  which  he  left  for  Europe. 
Da  Gama’s  departure  was  the  signal  for  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  the  Raja  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamoring 
an  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere. 

Again,  in  January  1504,  before  Albuquerque  sailed 
for  Europe,  he  concluded  a  short-lived  treaty  with  the 
Zamorin,  the  conditions  of  which  were: — (1)  900  candies 
of  pepper  to  be  given  as  compensation,  (2)  Moors  to 
give  up  trade  with  Arabia  and  Egypt,  (3)  permanent 
reconciliation  between  the  Zamorin  and  Cochin,  and 
(4)  the  delivery  up  of  two  Italian  deserters.  These 
terms,  except  the  last,  were  accepted  by  the  Zamorin,  but 
the  peace  was  of  short  duration.  For  the  Portuguese 
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captured  a  vessel  bound  for  Cfanganur  laden  with 
pepper  and  killed  and  wounded  those  on  board. 
The  Zamorin  resumed  his  war  with  Cochin,  but  was 
not  able  to  subdue  the  Raja  who  had  the  powerful  aid 
of  the  Portuguese.  The  war  lasted  for  five  months,  and 
the  Portuguese  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  in  the 
course  of  it. 

In  the  year  1506,  seeing  the  Portuguese  were 
establishing  their  position  in  India  firmly,  the  Zamorin 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Soldan  of  Cairo,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  preparations  were  made  on  a  large  scale, 
and  with  much  secrecy,  for  a  great  naval  attack,  with  a 
view  to  drive  them  from  the  Eastern  Seas.  A  travel¬ 
ling  European,  however,  named  Ludovico  of  Bologna, 
disguised  as  a  Moslem  Fakir,  visiting  Calicut,  fell 
in  with  the  two  Italians  who  had  deserted  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  sought  service  with  the  Zamorin  and  soon 
ascertained  the  secret.  He  escaped  to  Cannanore  and 
was  thence  sent  to  Cochin  to  lay  his  information  before 
the  Viceroy.  The  Viceroy  sent  his  son,  Dom  Lourenco, 
with  11  sails,  and  he,  on  learning  that  there  was  a  large 
fleet  gathered  in  the  roads  of  Cannanore,  proceeded 
thither  on  the  16th  March  1506,  just  in  time  to  inter¬ 
cept  an  armada  of  Turks  and  Moors  which  the  Zamorin 
had  launched  against  Cannanore.  This  armada  con¬ 
sisted  of  large  vessels  gathered  from  Ponnani,  Calicut, 
Kappatt,  Pantalayani  Kollam  and  Dharmapattanam. 
Lourenco  steered  his  ship  straight  between  two  vessels 
carrying  Turkish  troops,  and  soon  dispersed  the 
enemy  whose  armada  retreated  towards  Dharmapat¬ 
tanam.  Adverse  windsj  however,  drove  them  back 
again  to  Cannanore.  They  protested  that  they 
had  not  come  to  fight  with  the  Portuguese  but  only 
wished  to  pass  northwards/  To  this  Lourenco  was 
not  disposed  to  listen ;  he  again  closed  with  them  and 
nearly  3,000  Moslems,  it  is  said,  fell  in  battle  and  the 
ships  that  survived  the  attack  were  scattered  in  all 
directions. 
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In  1507,  the  Zamorin  made  one  more  attempt  to 
regain  his  power  at  sea  and,  to  attain  this  purpose,  pro¬ 
posed  to  Melique  Az,  lord  of  Diu,  Captain  of  the  king 
of  Cambay,  to  seize  the  Portuguese  ships  carrying 
pepper  and  drugs  to  ports  in  Cambay  and  to  make  war 
with  the  Portuguese  in  every  way,  the  Zamorin  under¬ 
taking  to  afford  him  every  assistance.  Melique  Az,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  to  entertain  this  proposal.  These  negotia¬ 
tions  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Viceroy  at  Cochin, 
he  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  ships  to  take  the  of¬ 
fensive  under  the  command  of  Dom  Lourenco.  Dorn 
Lourenco  proceeded  to  Chaul  and  thence  to  Dabhol 
where  he  discovered  the  Calicut  fleet  a  short  distance 
up  the  river  and  proposed  to  give  battle  at  once,  but 
was  overruled  by  his  Council  of  Captains,  who,  con¬ 
sidering  the  narrowness  of  the  stream,  deemed  that  it 
could  only  be  undertaken  at  great  disadvantage  and 
risk.  In  the  meanwhile,  Gonsalvo  Vaz  had  sunk  a  ship 
off  Cannanore,  and  the  body  of  a  nephew  of  Mammali 
Marakkar,  a  rich  merchant  of  Cannanore,  who  was  on 
board  the  ship  was  washed  ashore.  The  Cannanoreans, 
not  knowing  the  real  facts,  attributed  the  destruction  of 
the  ship  to  Lourenco  Britto,  and  this  was  made  an  ex¬ 
cuse  by  the  king  of  Cannanore  to  break  the  peace  with 
the  Portuguese,  being  incited  thereto  by  the  Zamorin 
who  supplied  the  king  with  21  pieces  of  cannon  and 
20,000  Nayars.  These, \vith  40,000  Nayars  of  the  king, 
laid  siege  to  the  Portuguese  fort  but  were  gallantly 
repulsed.  The  Portuguese,  in  their  turn,  attacked  the 
Zamorin’s  port  at  Ponnani,  killed  all  the  people  there, 
burnt  the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  captured  a  large 
quantity  of  artillery. 

As  soon  as  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  assumed  the 
office  of  the  Captain-General  and  Governor  of  India 
(5th  of  November  1509),  Marshal  .Fernando  Continho 
informed  him  that  the  King  of  Portugal  had  ordered 
him,  in  his  instructions,  to  destroy  Calicut,  a  measure 
to  which  the  kings  of  Cochin  and  Cannanore  (Kolajtiri) 
had  urged  on  the  king  of  Portugal;  Albuquerque  was 
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so  wearied  with  the  Zamorin  that  he  expressed  himself 
pleased  with  the  idea.  Preparations  were  commenced 
at  once.  The  king  of  Cochin  who  was  informed  of 
the  enterprise  sent  two  Brahmans  to  Calicut  to  spy  out 
the  state  of  the  city  and  the  extent  of  its  resources  to 
sustain  a  defence.  He  also  wrote  to  certain  lords  of 
the  mountainous  country,  his  vassals  and  friends,  in¬ 
structing  them  to  commence  a  war  with  the  Zamorin 
on  the  interior  frontier  country  and  so  draw  off  his 
armies  from  Calicut.  The  Brahmans,  on  their  return, 
reported  that  the  Zamorin  had  gone  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  a  war  which  was  raging  there,  that  in 
the  city  itself  there  were  but  few  Nayars,  that  the 
shores  were  defended  by  having  six  large  bombards  on 
as  many  wooden  stages  and  that,  all  along  the  beach, 
many  holes  had  been  dug  to  serve  as  pitfalls. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  twenty  ships  of  war, 
besides  paraos,  twenty  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
king  of  Cochin,  carrying  2,000  Portuguese.  It  left 
Cochin  on  the  last  day  of  December  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Marshal  and  accompanied  by  the  Governor 
and  a  large  and  brilliant  array  of  fidalgos,  secretaries 
and  interpreters  and  anchored  off  Calicut  on  the  3rd 
of  January  1510.  The  Zamorin  was  absent,  and  the 
Portuguese  landed  on  the  4th  and  speedily  drove  away 
the  Moors  from  the  stockades,  capturing  the  six  bom • 
bards,  whereupon  the  defenders  retired  to  the  city.  The 
Marshal  pursued  them,  burnt  a  mosque  on  the  way  and 
pressed  on  to  the  Zamorin’s  palace.  It  was  defended 
by  the  Kottuval  and  three  Kaimals  who  were  slain.  The 
palace  was  ransacked,  its  various  rooms  being  emptied 
of  all  their  valuable  contents.  Treasure  accumulated 
for  ages  together  with  valuable  images  of  gods  set  with 
precious  stones  and  the  regalia  of  the  Zamorin  were 
rifled. 


Hitherto  but  little  opposition  was  met  with,  but 
now  the  Nayars  increased  in  numbers  and  threatened 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Marshal 
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made  several  violent  attacks  on  them  but  with  little  ef¬ 
fect.  At  last,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  Albuquerque  lead¬ 
ing  the  vanguard  and  the  Marshal  bringing  up  the  rear, 
but  before  retiring  he  set  fire  to  the  palace.  The  Na- 
yars  were  furious  and  violently  attacked  the  rear  guard 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  Marshal  and  his  lieuten¬ 
ant,  Manuel  Pacanha,  Vasco  da  Silveira,  Lieonal 
Continho,  Filippe  Rodrigues  and  80  others  were 
killed,  whilst  Albuquerque  who  had  hastened  to  assist 
the  Marshal  received  two  wounds  in  the  shoulder  and 
had  to  be  carried  down  to  the  ships.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture,  Dom  Antonio  de  Noronha  and  Rodrigo  Rebells 
hurried  up  with  reinforcements  and  kept  the  Nayars 
at  bay.  The  Nayars  now  abandoned  the  pursuit 
and  enabled  the  Portuguese  to  reach  their  ships,  and 
the  expedition  returned  to  Cochin  the  next  day,  leaving 
Jorge  Botelho  and  Smioa  Alfonso  in  their  caravals  be¬ 
hind.  The  Zamorin  returned  to  Calicut  four  days 
after  the  Portuguese  had  sailed  away  and  was  much 
chagrined  at  his  absence.  He  was,  however,  pleased  at 
the  result  but  found  fault  with  the  Moors  at  their  con¬ 
duct  in  the  fight  and  rewarded  the  Nayars  who  had 
secured  the  victory  though  at  great  cost. 

It  would  appear  that  a  league  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  Adil  Khan  and  the  kin^s  0f  Calicut 
and  Cambay  with  a  view  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of 
India  with  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Soldan.  Albu¬ 
querque  deemed  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  this  league  and  proposed  to  his  Council  of  Captains 
an  expedition  to  capture  Goa.  The  project  was  opposed 
by  several  of  the  captains,  but  was  insisted  on  by 
the  Governor  who  soon  after  accomplished  his  purpose. 
As  soon  as  Zamorin  heard  of  the  capture  of  Goa,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  the  Governor’s  friendship 
and  offered  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  fortress. 
Albuquerque  gladly  accepted  the  offer  and  sent  Simao 
Rangel  along  with  the  ambassadors  with  instructions 
to  accept  no  other  site  for  the  fortress  but  at  Calicut, 
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in  front  of  the  Zamorin’s  own  landing  stage.  This, 
however,  the  Zamorin  refused  to  grant  and  limited  his 
offer  to  a  site  at  Chaliyam.  Simao  Rangel  doubted 
whether  the  Zamorin  was  sincere  even  in  this  offer,  and 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  lie  over. 

In  a  letter  of  the  date  of  the  20th  of  August  1512 
to  Albuquerque,  the  king  of  Portugal  had  commanded 
him  to  enter  into  treaties  with  all  the  native  Powers 
with  the  exception  of  Calicut.  Albuquerque  in  his 
reply,  while  informing  His  Majesty  that  he  was  at  peace 
with  the  whole  of  Malabar  except  Calicut,  pointed  out 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  prolonging  the 
war  with  Calicut,  that  the  Zamorin  would  not  then  refuse 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  if  requested  to  do  so  and  that 
a  far  larger  trade  was  to  be  obtained  by  peaceful  means 
than  by  war.  However,  while  writing  so  to  the  king, 
Albuquerque  was  much  annoyed  at  the  failure  of  Simao 
Rangel’s  mission  and  determined  to  execute  vengeance 
at  the  Zamorin’s  alleged  duplicity  iii  the  matter.  He 
accordingly  sent  his  nephew  Dom  Garcia  de  Noronha 
to  go  up  against  Calicut,  to  do  as  much  harm  as  he 
could  to. the  Zamorin,  and  to  institute  a  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  coast  so  as  to  prevent  any  vessels  leav¬ 
ing  that  port  for  Mecca. 

Dom  Garcia  set  sail  for  Calicut  with  all  his  fleet; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  off  that  city  than  the 
brother  of  the  Zamorin,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  sent  word  to  say  that  the  Zamorin  was  desirous 
of  peace  and  was  prepared  to  grant  a  site  in  Calicut 
for  the  proposed  fortress  and  would  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
king  of  Portugal.  T o  this  message  no  reply  was  given, 
and  the  blockade  was  continued,  so  that  not  one  of  the 
ships  that  were  then  ready  to  sail  for  the  Red  Sea 
could  venture  out.  This  blockade  was  continued  till 
January  1513,  when  Dom  Garcia  was  ordered  to  join 
Albuquerque.  On  being  informed  of  the  overtures 
of  the  Zamorin,  Francisco  Nogueira  and  Goncalo 
Mendes  were  despatched  to  Calicut  to  conclude  terms 
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with  the  Zamorin,  but  with  instructions  to  accept  no 
site  for  a  fortress,  unless  it  were  within  the  reef  in 
front  of  the  Zamorin’s  landing  pier,  in  the  harbour 
pool.  These  officers,  however,  met  with  no  better 
success  than  others  before  them,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Zamorin  knew  that  the  Portuguese  fleet  had  sailed  from 
the  coast  of  India,  he  prolonged  the  negotiations  with 
complimentary  communications,  so  that  the  officers  at 
length  returned  to  Goa  without  achieving  the  object 
of  their  mission. 

Albuquerque  was  vejry  indignant  at  receiving  this 
news  and  resolved  to  have  a  fort  built  at  Calicut  at  any 
cost.  He  arranged  a  fleet  to  be  prepared  in  order  that 
he  might  himself  go  and  carry  out  the  business.  Before 
starting,  however,  he  sent  in  advance  Dom  Garcia  to 
demand  of  the  Zamorin  the  following  conditions:— 

First,  that  he  should  grant  space  in  the  roadstead 
in  front  of  his  jetty,  on  which  to  build  a  fortress  cap¬ 
able  of  protecting  the  Portuguese  factors  from  the  trou¬ 
bles  they  had  hitherto  suffered  at  the  port ;  secondly, 
that  he  should  give  whatever  pepper  might  be  required 
for  the  lading  of  the  ships  bound  to  Portugal  in 
exchange  for  merchandise  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  weights  and  prices  current  at  Cannnanore,  and 
that  the  Portuguese  factor  should  be  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  ginger,  which  the  producers  brought  down 
for  sale  to  the  market  place,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  country ;  thirdly,  that  he  should  repay 
all  the  property  which  the  Moors  had  taken  from  the 
Portuguese  in  times  past;  and  fourthly,  that  he  should 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  fort¬ 
ress  and  those  in  charge  of  it,  equivalent  to  one-half 
of  the  payments  compulsory  on  the  Moorish  merchants 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  their  shipping. 

The  kings  of  Cochin  and  Cannanore  were  averse 
to  the  Portuguese  coming  to  terms  with  the  Zamorin, 
lest  by  that  they  and  the  trade  of  their  cities  may  con^e 
to  be  neglected*  Albuquerque  had  a  stormy  interview 
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with  the  king  of  Cochin  on  the  subject  at  which  the 
Governor  insisted  on  his  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  in 
the  matter  without  consulting  others.  The  Cochin 
Raja  was  alarmed  at  this  and  addressed  the  king  of 
Portugal  on  the  subject  direct,  being  instigated  there¬ 
to  by  a  priest  named  Juan  Fernandez.  As  soon  as 
Albuquerque  got  information  of  this,  he  had  the  erring 
cleric  shipped  off  to  Portugal.  While  yet  in  Cochin, 
he  received  a  despatch  from  Dom  Garcia  that  the  Zamo- 
rin  was  still  putting  off  final  settlement  with  his  usual 
procrastination,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Moors. 
The  failure  of  his  latest  adventure  along  with  Marshal 
Continho  to  take  Calicut  by  force  was  still  rankling  in 
his  bosom,  and  he  resolved  to  attain  his  object  by  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  a  method  abhorrent  to  all  principles 
of  humanity.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  brother 
of  the  Zamorin  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Portuguese. 
Albuquerque  wrote  to  the  Prince  suggesting  that  he 
should  cause  his  brother  to  be  poisoned,  promising,  as 
a  reward  for  such  service,  that  he  himself  shuld  suc¬ 
ceed  him  on  the  throne  of  Calicut.  The  Prince  assented 
to  these  base  proposals,  and  having  by  these  means 
raised  himself  to  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  Dom  Garcia, 
acquainting  him  of  the  fact  and  stating  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  make  peace  with  the  king  of  Portugal 
and  to  give  him  a  site  in  any  part  of  Calicut  for  the 
erection  of  a  fortress.1  The  new  Zamorin  also  ordered 
the  native  Moors  who  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
Portuguese  to  be  killed  in  his  presence,  and  the  re¬ 
calcitrant  foreign  Moors  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Albuquerque  now  set  sail  for  Calicut,  where  he 
had  a  highly  favourable  interview  with  the  fratricide 
Zamorin.  A  fort  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Cochin 
was  built  with  two  towers  on  the  sea-side,  and  in  the 
wall  between  them  was  placed  a  wicket-gate,  in  order 
that  the  fortress  might  receive  assistance  whenever 

i.  See  Commentaries  of  Alfonso  Albuquerque,  Vol.  IV,  p.  72. 
Also  Morse  Stephen’s  Albuquerque  in  the  Rulers  of  India  Series, 

p.  131- 
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necessary,  without  the  Moors  on  the  land  being  able 
to  prevent  it.  On  the  sea-face,  there  were  erected 
a  keep  of  three  storeys,  and  two  others  were  built  on 
the  side  towards  the  city,  between  which  was  placed 
the  principal  door  of  the  fortress,  defended  by  a 
bastion. 

Writing  about  this  time  to  King  Dom  Manoel, 
Albuquerque  strongly  advised  him  to  secure  Calicut. 
He  recommended  to  His  Majesty  to  cling  fast  to  the 
ports  of  Cochin  and  Calicut,  which  places  were  capable 
of  supplying  cargoes  to  the  Portuguese  fleets  “until  the 
day  of  judgment”.  He  went  on  to  say,  ‘‘Now  that 
the  treacherous  Zamorin  is  dead,  is  the  opportunity 
to  cultivate  a  trade  with  those  two  ports  which 
are  the  emporiums  of  ginger,  of  the  whole  of  the 
pepper  from  Malabar,  and  of  the  precious  stones  of 
Narasinga.  In  spite  of  the  war  which  Your  Majesty 
has  waged  for  years  against  Calicut,  it  is  even  this 
day  the  wealthiest  place  in  India.” 

On  the  24th  of  December  1513,  Albuquerque  en¬ 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Zamorin,  under  which  the 
latter  agreed  to  supply  the  Portuguese  with  all  the 
spices  and  drugs  the  land  produced,  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  their  ships.  Besides  favourable  terms  of  duty 
and  facilities  for  their  shipping,  it  was  stipulated  that, 
in  case  of  any  war  the  Zamorin  may  engage  in,  provid¬ 
ed  that  it  was  not  against  any  friendly  power,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  would  help  him,  whilst  the  Zamorin  undertook 
to  help  them  with  men  on  the  same  condition,  should 
occasion  arise.  The  revenue  of  the  land  was  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  king  of  Calicut  and  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  were  to  pay  for  all 
pepper  etc.,  purchased  by  them  in  kind  but  the  duties 
thereon  in  coin.  This  was  the  blood-money  that  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  King  of  Portugal,  paid  to  the 
barbarous  heathen  king  of  Calicut  for  poisoning  his 
brother,  so  that  he  may  remove  a  thorn  from  the  side  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  step  that  Albuquerque  took  to  get 
the  inimical  Zamorin  out  of  the  way,  and  the  language 
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used  by  him  about  that  great  potentate  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  depth  he  was  prepared  to  descend  to  gain 
his  end.  On  Albuquerque’s  departure  after  the 
the  conclusion  of  the  above  treaty,  he  was  accompanied 
by  two  ambassadors  from  the  Zamorin  who  were  to  con¬ 
vey  to  Dom  Manoel,  king  of  Portugal,  rich  presents  of 
precious  stones  etc.,  and  also  a  letter  of  peace  signed  by 
the  Zamorin  and  the  principal  men  of  his  kingdom, 
and  sealed  with  a  golden  seal,  begging  that  the  king 
would,  on  his  part,  send  him  an  ambassador  in  return, 
to  confirm  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
Albuquerque  and  a  royal  safe  conduct  for  all  his  har¬ 
bours.  On  the  same  day  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
Albuquerque  addressed  a  letter  to  King  Dom  Manoel 
informing  him  that  the  Zamorin  was  sending  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Portugal,  and  pointed  out  the  advisability  of 
giving  them  a  grand  reception  and  of  continuing  on 
peaceable  terms  with  their  king*  He  also  stated  that 
the  Zamorin  had  said  that,  if  *he  king  of  Portugal 
wished  to  build  ships  etc.,  there  was  plenty  of  cheap 
wood  in  his  river  and  port  of  Chaliyam,  which  was  at  his 
disposal  for  that  purpose.  The  ambassadors  duly 
arrived  in  Portugal  and  were  magnificently  entertained 
by  the  king,  who,  after  receiving  their  message,  sent 
them  back  to  their  own  country  handsomely  rewarded 
with  presents,  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  his  hospitality.  One  of  them  had  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity  while  in  Europe  and  received 
the  name  of  Cruz. 

The  Zamorin,  now  on  the  throne,  reigned  for  ten 
years,  and  there  was  peace  between  him  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  for  that  period.  But  he  found  his  hands  so  tied 
up  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  send  out  a  single  ship  for  trading  purposes. 
When,  in  the  year  1515,  he  asked  permission  to  des¬ 
patch  two  ships  to  Aden,  Albuquerque  objected,  not 
simply  as  contrary  to  the  treaty,  but  also  because  he 
was  himself  on  the  point  of  making  a  voyage  to  Aden 
and  did  not  wish  that  the  Zamorin’s  ships  should  go 
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before  him  and  acquaint  the  king  of  his  coming.  He, 
however,  at  last  yielded  at  the  importunity  of  the 
Zamorin  on  the  express  condition  that  the  ships  did  not 
carry  pepper,and  also  that  the  merchants  of  Calicut  should 
make  for  him,  at  their  own  expense,  two  large  galleys 
These  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  the  ships  were  allowed 
to  sail.  On  their  part,  the  Portuguese  themselves  seem 
to  have  set  at  naught  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  for, 
in  the  year  1521,  when  the  Cochin  Raja,  smarting  under 
the  recollection  of  former  defeats  sustained  at  the  Za- 
morin’s  hands,  massed  an  army  of  50,000  Nayars,  they 
did  not  hesitate,  notwithstanding  treaty  obligations,  to 
send  forty  men,  thirty  of  whom  were  musketeers,  to 
assist  the  Raja. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dom  Duarte  Meneses  as  Viceroy 
(January  1523),  he  found  that  the  protege  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  who  reigned  at  Calicut  was  dead  and  another 
reigned  as  Zamorin.  He  found  that  the  new  king  was 
made  of  a  different  stuff,  and  that  he  had  resolved  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  foreigner.  Repeated  insults 
offered  to  the  inmates  of  the  fort  by  the  Moors  and 
Nayars  in  the  city  had  to  be  patiently  endured.  Dom 
Joao  Lima  who  was  commandant  at  Calicut  smarted  at 
the  insulting  conduct  of  the  people,  but  the  Governor 
would  not  come  to  his  aid.  At  last,  in  August  1524, 
the  Moor,  Kuttyali  of  Tanur,  after  despatching  a  fleet 
of  200  vessels,  with  40  others  to  escort  it,  to  Arabia, 
appeared  off  the  fort  at  the  head  of  160  vessels  and 
began  to  fire  on  the  fort.  All  appeals  to  the  Zamorin 
failed.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  Nayar  on  the  life  of 
the  commandant  but  was  foiled.  Meanwhile,  a  party 
of  12  Portuguese  and  two  messengers  who  had  been 
despatched  to  the  Zamorin  were  way-laid  and  murder¬ 
ed  by  the  Moors,  who  began  also  to  carry  away  Chris¬ 
tian  women.  A  rumour  spread  that  the  fort  was  to 
be  attacked,  which  received  some  sort  of  confirmation 
from  a  message  secretly  sent  to  the  commandant  by 
‘Punachen’,  brother-in-law  of  the  Zamorin.  The 
Nayar  soldiers  employed  under  him  began  to  desert, 
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and  altogether  the  aspect  of  affairs  looked  serious. 
But  there  was  no  immediate  rupture. 

Not  long  after,  Lopo  Vaz  de  Sampayo  accompanied 
an  expedition  against  a  fleet  of  the  Zamorin  which  was 
commanded  by  Kuttyali  and  defeated  it  in  the  river  of 
Baeanor.  On  the  arrival  of  Dom  Hendrique  de 
Meneses  at  Calicut,  he  found  that  the  Zamorin  had  em¬ 
ployed  15,000  Nayars  under  the  command  of  Tinayan- 
cheri  Eiayatu  and  the  Raja  of  Kurumbarnad  to  attack 
the  fort  and  that,  having  failed  to  make  any  impression, 
had  sent  Punachan  and  others  to  Lima  to  make  up 
all  differences.  The  commandant  had  replied  that  he 
would  open  negotiations  only  on  the  Zamorin  surren¬ 
dering  to  him  the  traitorous  Moor,  Psttu  Marakkar  of 
Cochin.  Before  leaving  Calicut  for  Cochin,  Dom 
Henrdique  demanded  further  that  the  Zamorin  should 
agree  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Portuguese 
in  defending  themselves  against  his  attack.  The  Za¬ 
morin  protested  friendship  and  offered  to  give  up  his 
vessels  then  lying  in  his  harbour  of  Ponnani.  The 
Governor  doubted  the  Zamorin’^  sincerity,  suspecting 
that  he  was  simply  delaying  for  the  monsoon  to  set  in. 
He  accordingly  called  on  the  Rajas  of  Cochin  and 
Porakkad  to  support  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Calicut.  The  latter  Raja  came  up  with  50  sails. 
The  Zamorin’ s  commander  at  Ponnani  was  called 
on  to  surrender  his  fleet,  and  he  answered  that  he  had 
no  definite  instructions  from  his  master.  When  the 
Portuguese  landed  to  take  water,  they  were  set  upon 
by  the  Moors.  '  The  Governor  found  the  place  well- 
fortified,  armed  with  cannon  and  commanded  by  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  renegade,  and,  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  the 
attack  was  deferred  to  the  morning,  the  26th  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  A  number  of  Portuguese  were  landed,  and  a 
fierce  engagement  took  place  both  by  sea  and  land 
The  fortifications  were  captured,  the  city  burnt  and 
looted.  Kuttyali’s  vessels  were  also  burnt  and  the 
Portuguese  renegade  killed,  Dom  Henrique  proceed¬ 
ed  next  day  to  Calicut  and  burnt  all  the  ships  that 
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were  in  that  port,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Pantala- 
yani  Kollam  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
20,000  men  and  a  fleet  of  150  ships.  After  a  stubborn 
fight,  the  Nayars  fled  having  suffered  severe  loss,  and 
the  Portuguese  thereupon  entered  the  town,  which  they 
burnt,  and  took  a  large  quantity  of  booty  including  360 
cannon  and  a  vast  number  of  muskets.  The  majority 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed,  being  either  burnt  or 
sunk,  and  53  were  captured,  most  of  which  were  laden 
with  spices.  During  the  course  of  the  fight,  while  the 
Portuguese  were  landing,  fighting  against  odds,  the 
Governor  found  the  Porakksd  Raja  keeping  back  and 
sitting  at  ease  in  his  ship  watching  the  opportunity  for 
plunder.  Burning  with  indignation,  he  ordered  a  mus¬ 
keteer  to  “aim  at  that  idler’ !  and  the  Raja’s  leg  was  at 
once  ‘blown  off'.  He,  however,  escaped  with  his  life  and 
joined  the  Zamorin. 

The  king  of  Calicut  ever  kept  in  mind  the  inhuman 
tactics  resorted  to  by  the  Portuguese  to  secure 
the  site  for  the  Calicut  fort  and  to  build  it,  and  re¬ 
solved  never  to  rest  till  he  had  dislodged  them  from 
the  fort.  He  swore  vengeance  on  those  who  had  so 
basely  instigated  the  foul  murder  of  his  uncle  and  was 
determined  not  to  leave  the  fortress  long  in  peace. 
But,  before  taking  hostile  measures,  he  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  Governor  at  Cochin  offering  peace.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  proposed  that  the  Zamorin  should  give  up 
all  his  war-ships,  also  the  Moors  who  had  burnt  the 
St.  Thomas  Church  at  Cranganur  and  killed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Christians  there,  pay  the  amount  required  to  re¬ 
build  the  Church,  and  make  terms  with  Kallurutti 

t  • 

Kanaran  who  had  sided  with  the  Raja  of  Cochin. 
These  terms  were  not  accepted,  and  hostilities  were  re¬ 
solved  on.  Tinayancheri  Eiayaju  and  Kurumpyatiri, 
i.  e.,  the  Raja  of  Kurumbarftad,  were  sent  to  invest  the 
fort  with  an  army  of  12,000  Nayars.  With  them  was  a 
clever  engineer,  a  Portuguese  convert  to  Islam.  The 
Portuguese  outside  the  fort  sought  shelter  within  and 
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shut  themselves  up  there,  removing  all  goods  and  other 
things  and  burning  their  houses  in  the  city.  The 
Nayars  now  proceeded  to  dig  a  trench  round  the  fort, 
commencing  at  V annattanparamba  to  the  south  and  car¬ 
rying  it  all  round,  erected  batteries  and  brought  for¬ 
ward  guns  with  which  to  bombard  the  fort.  The  bat¬ 
tery  opened  fire  on  the  13th  of  June  1525,  and  the  next 
day  a  messenger  was  sent  off  to  the  Governor  to  de¬ 
mand  assistance,  as  Dom  Joao  de  Lima  had  only  300 
men  with  him  for  the  defence  of  the  fort.  The  mes¬ 
senger  reached  Cochin  on  the  10th  of  July.  Dom 
Henrique  at  once  called  for  volunteers  who  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  go  to  the  defence  of  Calicut,  to  which  150 
men  responded  at  once.  They  were  sent  in  two 
caravels  and  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  fort.  The 
Nayars  brought  forward  scaling  ladders  and  attempted 
to  scale  the  walls,  but  were  repulsed  and  thrown  down; 
de  Lima  sent  an  urgent  message  for  further  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  an  additional  force  of  500  men  was  despatch¬ 
ed  to  his  relief,  but  these  were  unable  to  land  on 
account  of  the  surf  and  so  returned  to  Cochin.  The 
Zamorin  renewed  his  attempt,  promising  his  engineer 
rich  rewards.  One  of  the  towers  of  the  fort  was  almost 
falling,  and  the  powder  magazine  had  to  be  removed. 
The  trenches  dug  by  the  Sicilian  and  the  tunnel  made 
by  him  had  almost  approached  the  walls,  when  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  course  adopted  was  conveyed  to  the  besieged 
by  a  Portuguese  convert  to  Mahomedanism.  The 
Portuguese  on  their  side  tunneled,  met  the  Nayars  half 
way  and  drove  them  off.  Famine  now  began  to  do  its 
work.  Provision  had  become  scarce;  there  was  no 
meat  to  be  obtained;  sickness  increased;  and  the  be¬ 
siegers  were  pressed  hard  from  outside.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  now  recognised  the  seriousness  of  the  position  at 
Calicut  and  despatched  thither  two  squadrons  under 
the  command  of  Heytor  da  Silveira  and  Pero  de  Faria. 
Subsequently,  Dom  Henrique  himself  hurried  up  with 
twenty  sail  and  1,500  men,  besides  small  craft.  He 

reached  Calicut  on  the  15th  of  October  and  succeeded 
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in  landing  all  his  men  a  few  days  after.  But  before  he 
himself  landed,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  150  men  into 
the  fort  under  Heytor  da  Selveira  on  the  4th  day  of 
his  arrival,  and  as  many  more  the  next  day,  under  Dom 
Duarte  de  Lima.  Dom  Henrique  himself  landed  with 
the  remainder  of  his  force  and  .violently  attacked  the 
Nayars  in  the  trenches,  early  next  morning,  the  garri¬ 
son  within  the  fort  also  making  a  sally.  Being  taken  by 
surprise,  the  Nayars  lost  some  3,000  men  with  the 
Sicilian,  their  engineer,  and  the  remainder  retreated. 

The  Zamorin  sent  the  son  of  Kaja  Pakki  to  sue 
for  peace  and  offered  to  give  up  all  his  guns  and  war¬ 
ships  as  also  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war*  But  the 
Governor  was  not  satisfied  with  this  and  demanded  that 
the  Zamorin  should  surrender  into  his  hands  the  Raja 
of  PorakkSd  who  had  deserted  the  Portuguese,  so  that 
he  may  be  hanged  for  his  treachery.  This  the  Zamo¬ 
rin  firmly  refused,  and  the  negotiations  which  had  last¬ 
ed  for  four  days  were  dropped.  The  fort  was  demo¬ 
lished,  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  having  placed  on  board  the 
vessels  all  that  was  of  value  within  the  fort,  the  walls 
were  razed,  and  all  the  Portuguese  withdrew  to  the  fleet. 
As  soon  as  they  had  al)  retired,  the  enemy  rushed  in 
to  pillage  anything  they  could  find  there,  when,  the 
powder  igniting,  the  fort  was  blown  up,  and  many 
Moors  perished. 

The  above  account  of  the  siege  of  Calicut  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  Portuguese  writers,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  what  a  Mahomedan  historian  has 
to  say  about  it.  The  author  of  the  Tohfut-ul- Mujahideen 
h^s  the  following  account  about  it:  “  Now  at  the  time 
when  the  fracas  took  place  in  Calicut  between  the 
Franks  and  certain  of  the  Mahomedans  of  Fundreeah, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Zamorin  had  resolved 
to  attack  the  former,  he  himself  was  absent  from  Cali¬ 
cut,  being  engaged  in  carrying  on  war  against  certain 
other  enemies  of  his  at  some  distance;  at  this  time,  there- 
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fore, he  was  content  with  despatching  the  prime  minister, 
who  was  called  Baluz,  against  the  Franks,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  attack  them.  Thus  commissioned,  this  person 
began  to  act  against  them  with  great  vigour,  taking  his 
measures  with  prudence,  and  collecting  together  the 
Mahomedans  and  the  Nair  soldiers  of  the  Zamorin, 
the  former  flocking  to  his  standard  (to  fight  for  their 
religion  and  the  cause  of  God)  from  various  towns. 
And  the  Zamorin  himself  setting  out  for  Calicut,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Franks  at  this  time  being  expend¬ 
ed,  they  did  not  await  his  approach,  but  evacuated  their 
fort  and  embarked  all  that  it  contained  on  board  their 
ships;  to  facilitate  their  doing  this  they  made  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  wall  from  within  the  fort,  and  in  a  part  which 
was  not  visible  to  those  who  w^ere  without,  and  aban¬ 
doning  the  fort,  they  set  sail  in  the  ships  and  went  away, 
which  event  happened  on  the  16th  day  of  Mohurrum, 
in  the  year  932.  And  there  wTere  slain,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  up  to  the  victory  of  the  Nairs, 
of  the  Zamorins  and  soldiers,  officers,  and  of  the  Maho¬ 
medans,  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  !  Nevertheless, 
the  rage  of  the  Franks  increased  ten -fold,  whilst  their 
animosity  towards  the  Mahomedans  was  heightened  to 
the  last  degree  from  this  capture  of  their  fort.”1 

The  fort  at  Calicut  having  been  thus  pulled  down, 
the  Portuguese  wanted  to  erect  a  stronghold  in  its 
vicinity  to  hold  the  Zamorin  in  check  and,  therefore, 
approached  the  king  of  Chaliett,  with  a  request  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  erect  a  fort  and  a  factory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  the  king  was  afraid  of  the 
Zamorin,  he  wanted  to  ascertain  his  views.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  arranged  matters  in  such  a  way  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Tanur,  the  Governor  was  en¬ 
abled  to  build  a  fortress  which  contained  also  a  church 
and  dwelling  house  for  120  men.  The  fort  which  was 
armed  with  heavy  artillery  was  named  Santa  Maria  de 
Castello  and  Diogo  Pereira  was  appointed  Captain, 
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The  Mahomedan  historian’s  account  of  this  trans¬ 
action  is  that  a  Portuguese  Captain  who  “was  master  of 
the  greatest  subtility  and  cunning  and  capable  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  deepest  stratagems  ”  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  Raja  of  Tariur  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  the  Zamorin.  “Now  the  Zamorin  who 
captured  the  fort  of  the  Franks  at  Calicut,  was  weak 
and  possessed  of  but  a  limited  under-standing  and 
of  few  mental  resources,  being,  moreover,  addicted  to 
habits  of  inebriety.  But  his  brother,  who  during  his 
reign  resided  at  the  ports,  and  who  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  the  Zamorin  after  his  death,  was  one 
who  commanded  respect,  being  a  man  possessed  of 
great  courage  and  resolution,  and  not  one,  who  con¬ 
sidered  himself  tied  down  to  the  observance  of  forms, 
however  ancient  their  institution  By  means  of  these 
qualities,  he  obtained  the  Rayship  of  Ta$ur  before  he 
became  the  Zamorin,  and  succeeded  to  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  (of  Calicut),  which,  with  all  its  dependencies,  he 
bequeathed  with  an  undisputed  authority  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  And  it  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince 
that  the  Franks  erected  their  fort  at  Shaleeat,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  Zamorin,  his  troops,  and  indeed 
all  travellers  of  whatever  description,  were  obliged  to 
pass;  it  thus  commanded  the  trade  between  Arabia 
and  Calicut,  since  between  the  last  city  and  Shaleeat 
the  distance  was  scarcely  two  parasangs.  The  Zamo¬ 
rin  had  given  them  permission  to  build  this  piece  of 
fortification,  after  his  accommodation  with  the  Ray  of 
Shaleeat ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  permission,  the 
Franks  setting  sail  :n  a  large  vessel  laden  with  all 
the  necessary  materials  and  instruments  for  building 
this  fort,  arrived  in  the  Shaleeat  river  at  the  end  of 
Rubi-al-Akhir,  in  the  year  938. 

In  building  the  fort,  it  is  said  that  the  Portuguese 
demolished  the  Jamie  Mosque  and  used  its  materials,  the 
complaints  of  the  Mahometans  to  the  king  of  Shaleeat 
being  left  unheeded.  The  historian  adds :  ‘‘Before  it 
u  P.  128-130. 
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was  finished,  however,  the  Zamorin  died,  when  his  bro¬ 
ther  (  of  whom  some  account  has  been  before  given  ) 
succeeded  him,  and  he,  putting  an  end  to  the  armistice, 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  Ray  of  Shaleeat,  and 
laid  waste  his  territory.  So  that  at  length  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  Zamorin,  and  to  implore  such 
terms  from  him  as  that  chieftain  was  disposed  to  dic¬ 
tate.”1 

We  learn  from  Sheik  Zinuddien  that,  in  A.  D. 
1 533,  the  Zamorin  made  peace  with  the  Portuguese  up¬ 
on  condition  of  permission  being  given  him  to  send 
every  year  four  vessels  from  Calicut  to  the  ports  of 
Arabia.  After  this  arrangement  it  was,  that  the  Za¬ 
morin  sallied  forth  to  punish  the  king  of  Tsniur. 
Shortly  after,  peace  being  made  between  these  chief¬ 
tains,  Khoajeh  Hossien  Sanjakdar,  the  Turk,  and  Kan- 
jee-Alee-Murkar  arrived  in  certain  grabs,  bringing 
with  them  vast  presents  from  the  Sultan  Bahadur  Shah 
to  the  Zamorin,  besides  money;  the  Sultan  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  engaging  the  Zamorin’s  influence  towards 
inducing  the  Mahomedans  of  Malabar  to  fight  the 
Portuguese. 

The  Zamorin  marched  an  army  to  Cranganur  and 
Vypln  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  Cochin.  The 
king  of  Cochin  joined  the  Portuguese  with  20,000 
Nayars  and  succeeded  in  defending  the  passes.  Alfonso 
de  Sousa  set  out  from  Goa  with  reinforcements  and,  on 
arrival  in  Cochin,  was  joined  by  a  fresh  supply  of  men 
from  Lisbon,  whereupon  the  Zamorin  retired,  making 
an  attempt,  however,  on  the  pass  of  Cambalam,  but  after 
being  defeated  in  six  battles,  he  retired.  He  then  fit¬ 
ted  out  a  naval  expedition  and,  thus  drawing  off  their 
forces  from  Cochin,  advanced  against  that  place  with  a 
large  army,  but  had  to  retire  once  more  on  Martin 
Affonso  hurrying  up  for  the  defence  of  Cochin. 

While  the  Viceroy  was  at  Diu,  he  despatched  his  son 
Dom  Alvaro,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Calicut 
1*  P.  13a. 
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if  the  Zamorin  sent  him  any  message  desiring  to 
treat  with  him,  but  on  no  account  to  land.  But  though 
he  passed  Calicut  and  Cranganur  en  route  to  Cochin, 
he  heard  nothing  from  Calicut.  Zinuddien  says  that 
the  Portuguese,  about  the  end  of  1539,  prayed  for  peace 
and  met  the  Zamorin  at  Furran  (Ponnani),  and  that  the 
kings  of  Cranganur  and  Tanur,  who  were  also  at  the 
place,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an  under¬ 
standing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguese  writers 
say  that  the  king  of  Calicut  along  with  others  were 
struck  with  awe  at  the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  especially  at  Cambay,  and  sent  an  ambassador, 
Chinna  Cutiale,  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  Goa  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  ambassador  was  accompanied,  however, 
by  Manoel  de  Brito,  Captain  of  the  fort  of  Chaliett,  to  act 
as  intercessor.  The  embassy  was  received  with  great 
courtesy  and  pomp.  The  Zamorin  requested  that  the 
Viceroy,  Dom  Garcia,  himself  should  meet  him  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  terms  ;  but  the  Viceroy  sent  his  son,  Dom 
Alvaro,  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  Dom 
Alvaro  sailed  in  great  state  and,  on  reaching  Chaliett, 
sent  his  ambassadors  over  to  the  king  who,  proceeding 
to  PonnSni,  requested  Dom  Alvaro  to  meet  him  there. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  in  January  1540,  the  principal 
terms  of  which  were  : — No  rowing  boat  in  the  kingdom 
of  Calicut  to  have  more  than  five  oars  a  side ;  no  vessel 
to  navigate  to  or  from  Calicut  without  having  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  pass  from  the  Captain  of  Chaliett ;  no  vessel  to 
trade  with  Mecca,  in  pepper  or  drugs,  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  Viceroy  or  Governor  of  India;  the  king 
of  Calicut  to  restore  all  the  Portuguese  artillery  which 
might  be  in  his  territory,  and  to  return  all  slaves  and 
fugitives  who  might  have  escaped  into  his  dominions;the 
king  to  supply  all  the  pepper  in  his  dominions  at  the 
Cochin  prices,  and  to  deliver  it  at  a  specified  place,  and 
to  sell  all  the  ginger  at  the  rate  of  ninety-two  fanoes 
(fanams);  the  Zamorin  to  tie  the  friend  of  the  Portu- 
gueses*  friends,  and  to  assist  the  Viceroy  with  men 
whenever  he  might  require  them.  The  terms  are  so 
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one-sided  that  one  may  be  pardoned  in  doubting  if 
these  comprised  the  whole,  seeing  the  anxiety  evinced 
by  the  Viceroy  in  coming  to  peace  with  the  Zamorin. 
Anyhow  it  is  significantly  remarked  that  this  treaty 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  Portuguese 
experienced  in  India,  and  that  it  lasted  for  36  years.1 

There  were  constant  misunderstandings  between 
the  Zamorin  and  the  Portuguese  still,  especially  in 
connection  with  disputes  arising  between  the  king  of 
Cochin  and  other  country  powers.  In  1549,  the  king  of 
Piementa  attacked  the  king  of  Cochin,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  had  to  assist  the  latter,  while  the  Zamorin  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Piementa  with  a  large  army.  The 
storm,  however,  blew  over  after  some  time.  Zinuddien 
informs  us  that  the  Zamorin  interfered  only  after  the 
king  of  Piementa,  his  protege,  had  been  slain,  and  that 
a  pacification  was  agreed  upon  in  1555.  As  years 
passed,  a  new  treaty  had  to  be  negotiated,  and,  early  in 
December  1562,  the  Viceroy  went  from  Goa  with  140 
sail  and  4,000  men  in  order  to  fneet  the  Zamorin  at 
Trkkoti,  to  ratify  the  treaty  already  agreed  to  be¬ 
tween  their  respective  representatives.  The  relation 
between  the  two  parties  could  never  be  peaceful,  since 
each  of  them  never  failed  to  lay  violent  hands  on  ships 
laden  with  cargo  belonging  to  the  other  whenever  there 
was  an  opportunity.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  war 
with  Cannanore,  many  such  occurrences  took  place. 
Once  Dias  de  Meneses  fell  in  with  three  paraos,  attack¬ 
ed  the  largest  of  them,  captured  it  and  slew  almost 
all  the  crew.  The  two  others  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
Dias  was  hard  pressed  but  succeeded  in  escaping.  The 
Viceroy  complained  to  the  Zamorin  who  replied  that 
“those  vessels  must  have  been  pirates  and  whoever 
should  fall  in  with  them  was  at  liberty  to  punish  them.” 
The  Viceroy  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  this  ans¬ 
wer  and,  hearing  that  over  80  ships  were  sailing  from 
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Calicut,  sent  Domingos  de  Mesquita,  a  man  of  great 
daring  but  no  conscience,  to  destroy  them.  He  cofn- 
mitted  great  devastation,  and  the  result  of  his  action  was 
a  very  tedious  war. 

The  Zamorin  sent  ambassadors  complaining  of  the 
harm  which  Domingos  de  Mesquita  had  done  to  his 
subjects.  The  Governor  answered  that  the  misdeeds 
must  have  been  committed  by  some  Portuguese  rebels, 
and  that  the  Zamorin  was  at  liberty  to  punish  them  if 
he  could.  But  before  the  ambassadors  left,  the  erring 
Captain  appeared,  and  the  Governor  had  him  arrested 
in  their  presence,  but  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turn¬ 
ed,  he  was  released  and  rewarded.  The  Moslems,  how¬ 
ever,  swore  vengeance  and  took  up  arms  and  laid  siege 
to  the  fort  at  Cannanore.  Thus  commenced  the  Mala¬ 
bar  war  already  referred  to.  It  lasted  for  two  years, 
during  which  there  was  some  violent  fighting  and  the 
capture  of  many  Malabarese  ships. 

The  next  step  the  Portuguese  undertook  was  the 
destruction  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  For 
this  purpose,  Dom  Diogo  de  Meneses  was  deputed,  and 
he  with  42  sails  carried  fire  and  sword  along  the  whole 
Malabar  coast,  to  the  terror  of  ail  the  inhabitants 
there.  The  towns  of  Pantalayani  Kollam,  Trkkoti, 
Capocate,  Padrarigab  (  Putiyangati  ?  ),  Ponnani  and 
Calicut  fell  victims  to  this  fury,  and  above  1,000  men 
were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  more  than  60 
vessels  were  captured  and  many  more  sunk  and 
burnt.  The  Zamorin,  with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop 
to  this  wanton  act  of  ruin  and  desolation  to  his  terri¬ 
tories,  sued  for  peace,  but  the  Portuguese,  exulting  in 
their  superior  power,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  proposals. 
But  the  weather,  however,  effected  what  he  desired,  as 
it  was  no  longer  practicable  on  account  of  the  violent 
burst  of  the  monsoon,  to  lay  off  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  ferocious  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  roused  the  ire  of  several  of  the  Princes  of  India 
who  entered  into  a  league  to  expel  the  Portuguese 
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from  India.  The  Zamorin  was  a  party  to  the  league 
along  with  Adil  Khan,  Nizamulco  and  others.  The 
Zamorin’s  share  in  the  spoils  was  to  be  Cannanore, 
Mangalore,  Chsliett  and  Cochin.  In  pursuance  of  their 
object,  Adil  Khan  proceeded  to  besiege  Goa,  while 
Nizamulco  marched  against  Chaul.  While  the  fighting 
before  these  places  was  going  on,  the  Zamorin  offered 
to  withdraw  from  the  league  and  made  proposals  for 
a  treaty  of  peace,  but  his  sincerity  was  doubted,  and  his 
proposals  were  rejected.  The  sieges  of  Goa  and 
Chaul  were  vigorously  kept  up,  and  the  fight  was  furious 
on  both  sides.  Towards  the  close  of  1571,  Adil  Khan 
resolved  to  retire  from  Goa  and  did  so  without  coming 
to  any  arrangement.  Later  on,  however,  on  the  17th 
December  1571,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  him 
and  the  Viceroy. 

The  Zamorin  had,  at  first,  acted  in  a  half-hearted 
way  and  had  made  advances  to  the  Portuguese.  But, 
when  he  found  that  these  were  rejected,  he  despatched 
a  fleet  about  the  end  of  February  1570  under  command 
of  Kutti  Pokkar  Marakkar  who  soon  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  before  Chaul  with  21  ships  and  a  large  number  of 
men.  He  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Portuguese 
galleys  and  galleons  without  encountering  any  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  men  were  landed,  but  the  ships  had,  after  a 
hard  fight  with  Liolel  de  Sousa,  to  scuttle  away  unseen 
during  night. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  when  Adil  Khan  and 
Nizamulco  were  on  the  point  of  retiring  from  the  siege, 
the  Zamorin  arrived  before  Chaliett  with  100,000  men 
most  of  whom  were  musketeers.  The  fort  was  then 
commanded  by  Dom  Jorge  de  Castro.  The  Zamorin 
planted  40  brass  cannon  and  completely  surrounded 
the  fort,  so  that  when  relief  was  sent  from  Cochin 
under  Dom  Antonio  de  Noronha,  he  was  quite  unable 
to  get  the  supplies  into  the  fort,  so  closely  was  it  hem¬ 
med  in,  and  so  incessant  and  deadly  the  fire  of  the 
Zamorin’s  cannon.  A  party  from  Cannanore  succeeded 
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in  bringing  some  relief,  but  it  was  of  small  account. 
The  Viceroy  sent  Dom  Diogo  de  Meneses  with  18 
sails  to  carry  supplies  to  the  fort.  With  great  difficulty, 
he  reached  it  in  September,  when  the  besieged  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremities,  there  being  at  least  600 
sOuls  in  the  place,  of  which  number  not  more  than  60 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms :  Dom  Diogo  succeeded, 
after  some  heavy  fighting  and  amid  great  danger,  in 
getting  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition 
into  the  fortress,  in  which  action  he  lost  40  men.  After 
the  treaty  with  Adil  Khan,  the  Viceroy  sent  two  galleys, 
one  galleon  and  four  ships  under  the  command  of  Dom 
Diogo  de  Meneses  to  relieve  Chaliett  and  subsequently 
two  more  galleys  and  three  other  vessels  followed. 
These  reliefs  reached  too  late,  as  the  fort  had  already 
been  surrendered  to  the  Zamorin  on  certain  conditions 
by  Dom  Jorge  de  Castro,  for  which  act  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  tried,  found  guilty  and  beheaded  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  of  Goa.  Curiously  enough,  a  year  later,  a 
commission  arrived  from  Portugal  appointing  Dom 
Jorge  de  Castro  to  another  post. 

Zinuddien’s  account  varies  somewhat  from  the  above. 
According  to  him,  the  Zamorin’s  assistance  was  sought 
by  Adil  Khan  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Adil  Shah,  some 
time  after  the  sieges  of  Goa  and  Chaul  had  commenced. 
“At  this  time  also,”  says  he,  “Aodil  Shah  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  Zamorin  with  his  royal  credentials,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  his  having  commenced  his  attack  upon 
Goa,  and  calling  upon  him  for  his  co-operation,  in  prohi¬ 
biting  all  provisions  from  being  carried  from  his  domini¬ 
ons  to  that  place.  Now  the  Zamorin  and  his  subjects,  as 
has  been  shewn,  had  been  carrying  on  hostilites  against 
the  Franks  for  many  years,  when  this  envoy  of  Aodil 
Shah  arrived;  the  former  being  indeed  at  that  very  time 
at  Shaleeat,  employed  in  concerting  plans  to  attack 
them”.1  Again,  the  means  adopted  to  make  Adil  Khan 
retire  from  Goa  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  honourable  to 
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the  Portuguese.  We  read  in  Danvers  that  the  Viceroy 
“even  corrupted  the  Adil  Khan’s  favourite  wife, 
and  through  her  succeeded  in  obtaining  information 
regarding  his  most  secret  designs  and  intentions.  ”  We 
learn  from  Zinuddien  that  treachery  was  at  work,  and 
that  the  Viceroy  had  tampered  with  Adil  Khan’s  mini¬ 
sters,  “desiring  to  surrender  him  up  to  them  (the 
Portuguese)  and  promising  to  bestow  the  sovereignty 
of  Beypore  upon  one  of  his  relations  who  was  with 
them  in  Goa.*'  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
Adil  Khan  privately  withdrew  from  his  troops,  called 
the  treacherous  ministers  to  him  and  punished  them. 
Ferishta  makes  no  mention  of  this.  But  Faria-y*  Souza 

t  ~ 

confirms  the  Sheik’s  account,  informing  us  that  the 
Viceroy,  Louis  de  Ataide,  made  overtures  to  Noor  Khan 
(a  Beypore  General)  to  assassinate  Alee-Aadil-Shah, 
on  promise  of  his  being  supported  by  the  Portuguese 
in  ascending  the  throne.  The  treachery,  however,  was 
discovered  and  prevented,  Alee-Aadil-Shah  raised 
the  siege  after  being  ten  months  engaged  in  it  and 
losing  12,000  men.  The  conduct  of  Louis  de  Ataide 
was  altogether  of  a  piece  with  that  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  felt  no 
qualms  of  conscience  in  having  the  then  Zamorin 
removed  by  means  of  poison  administered  by  the 
hands  of  the  Zamorin’s  own  brother. 

With  regard  to  the  siege  of  Chsliett,  we  gather  from 
the  Sheik  that,  some  time  after  the  siege  had  com¬ 
menced,  the  Zamorin  himself  came  to  conduct  it  in 
person  “and  with  such  extreme  vigour  and  activity  did 
he  pursue  his  measures,  intercepting  all  supplies,  that 
the  stock  of  provisions  of  the  Franks  became  entirely 
exhausted,  and  they  were  compelled  to  devour  dogs,  and 
to  feed  on  animals  of  a  similar  vile  impure  nature.” 
Many  civilians  deserted  the  fort  and  were  allowed  to 
pass  on  unmolested.  “Now,  although  the  Franks  sent 
supplies  to  their  countrymen  shut  up  in  Shaleut  from 
Cochin  and  Cannanore,  yet  these  never  reached  them, 
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their  convoys  having  been  attacked  and  destroyed. 
During  the  blockade,  the  besieged  sent  messengers 
to  the  Zamorin,  offering  to  capitulate  and  deliver 
up  to  him  certain  large  pieces  of  cannon  which 
were  in  the  fort,  and  also  to  indemnify  him  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war,  besides  some  other  concessions.  But 
he  refused  to  consent  to  these  terms,  although  his  mi¬ 
nisters  were  satisfied  with  them;  shortly  after,  when  the 
Franks  perceived  their  condition  desperate,  from  the 
failure  of  their  provisions,  and  that  they  could  make 
no  easier  terms,  they  sent  rtiessengers  to  the  Zamorin, 
offering  to  deliver  up  the  fort,  with  its  arsenal,  and  all 
its  cannon,  provided  that  a  safe  passage  was  afforded 

them,  and  protection  for  their  private  property  guar¬ 
anteed:  and  he  consenting  to  these  terms,  the  garrison 
marched  out  at  midnight  on  the  ioth  of  Jumadee  Al- 
akhur,  safe  egress  being  afforded  them”.  They  were, 

then,  sent  on  to  Cochin.  The  Sheik  adds  that  “shortly 
after,  the  Zamorin,  having  taken  possession  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  and  stores  contained  in  this  fort,  demolished 
it  entirely,  leaving  not  one  stone  upon  another.  And 
he  made  the  site,  where  it  had  stood,  a  barren  waste, 
transporting  to  Calicut  the  greater  part  of  the  stones 
and  masonry  of  which  the  fortifications  had  been  com¬ 
posed,  whilst  he  gave  the  remaining  portion  of  it  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  re-building  of  the  ancient  Jamie 
Mosque,  which  the  Franks  had  demolished  for  materi¬ 
al  to  build  their  fort  ’ — an  act  of  retribution  of  which 
the  Sheik  exclaims,  “This,  by  the  permission  of  God 
most  High,  and  through  His  gracious  aid.” 

The  Portuguese  were,  of  course,  much  chagrined 
at  the  loss  of  their  fort  at  Chaliett  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
commanded  the  trade  route  to  Arabia.  They  proceed¬ 
ed  to  harass  the  Zamorin,  and  Dom  Joao  de  Casta,  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Malabar  seas,  destroyed  an  island  of  the 
Zamorin  in  the  Chaliett  river,  proceeded  further  up  and 
laid  waste  the  city  of  Parappanangsti.  The  Zamorin’s 
heir  who  had  come  to  its  relief  was  slain  together  with 
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200  Moors.  At  Capocate,  300  were  killed.  The 
town  of  Nlllsvaram  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Several 
ships  were  also  captured  or  destroyed.  This  was 
in  1575- 

About  the  year  1582,  Mathias  de  Albuquerque, 
pursuing  the  Malabar  pirates,  followed  them  up  into 
the  territory  of  the  Zamorin  and  destroyed  several 
of  the  villages  of  the  Zamorin.  The  latter  sued 
for  peace,  but,  owing  to  incessant  delay  in  coming  to 
terms,  hostile  measures  were  adopted,  and  Mathias  des¬ 
troyed  many  of  the  smaller  places  on  the  coast  and 
bombarded  Calicut,  Paracale,  Capocate,  and  Chet*?- 
wSye.  The  Zamorin,  tired  out  by  the  destruction 
caused  and  urged  on  by  the  demand  of  his  subjects,  at 
last  agreed  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Viceroy. 
We  learn  from  Zinuddien  that,  in  the  year  1578,  the 
Portuguese  met  the  Zamorin  who  was  then  at  Cranga- 
nur  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  him  for  peace. 
He  consented  to  permit  them  to  build  a  fort  at  Calicut 
again,  but  they  wanted  to  have  it  erected  at  Funan 
(Ponnani)  to  which  the  Zamorin  could  not  consent,  and 
the  attempt  at  negotiations  failed.  The  Zamorin,  how¬ 
ever,  sent  his  men  along  with  the  Portuguese  who  had 
come  to  meet  him  at  CranganUr  to  confer  on  terms  ot 
pacification  with  the  Viceroy  at  Goa.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  respect  and  courtesy  but  had  to  re¬ 
turn  without  having  effected  anything,  the  conference 
having  been  broken  off  on  the  question  of  building  the 
fort  at  Funan  (Ponnani).  Of  the  treaty  concluded  in 
1582,  the  Sheik  observes: — “However,  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  of  the  latter  year,  a  treaty  was  enter¬ 
ed  into  between  the  Zamorin  and  the  Franks,  whereby 
the  latter  were  permitted  to  build  their  fort  at  Funan, 
which  accommodation  was  followed  by  a  general  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  the  Mahomedans  delivering  over 
to  the  rulers  of  the  Franks  their  captives  of  that  nation 
and  the  Franks  delivering  over  to  the  Zamorin  those  of 
his  subjects  that  they  had  taken,  and  also  receiving 
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from  that  chieftain  the  prisoners  that  he  had  made. 
Further,  the  Franks  delivered  up  to  the  Zamorin,  the 
Mahomedan  captures  that  they  had  made,  but  these  last 
were  but  few;  and  there  was  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Franks  and  the  Zamorin  regarding  the 
building  of  the  fort  before  mentioned,  which  was  to  be 
commenced  when  the  Viceroy  of  that  nation  should  come 
to  visit  the  Zamorin  in  the  following  year.”1 

These  treaties  seem,  however,  not  to  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  either  party  resuming  hostilities  when  it 
pleased  him,  and  in  1591-2,  we  read  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Zamorin  allowing  a  subject  of  his,  known 
as  Kunnali  Marakkar,  to  scour  the  coast  and  commit 
acts  of  piracy,  himself  sharing  in  the  booty,  a  fresh  en¬ 
gagement  was  entered  into  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Zamorin  through  Friar  Francisco  da  Costa,  who 
was  then  a  prisoner  at  the  court  of  the  Zamorin.  Under 
this  treaty,  the  Zamorin  not  only  released  all  the  Portu¬ 
guese  slaves  in  his  kingdom,  but  even  permitted  the 
Jesuits  to  build  a  Church  within  his  territories  of  which 
he  himself  laid  the  foundation  stone. 

Notwithstanding  the  peace,  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Andro  Furtado  did  not  hesitate  to  attack, 
on  the  1  st  of  August  1 594,  three  ships  belonging  to  the 
Zamorin  carrying  valuable  cargoes.  Over  2,000  men 
and  women  were  killed,  and  the  vessels  captured. 
They  proved  rich  prizes  to  the  raiders.  Soon  after 
(1596),  when  Pate  Marakkar  obtained  leave  from 
the  Zamorin  to  build  a  fort  at  PutupaJtaijam,  under 
cover  of  which  he  and  his  successor,  Mahomet  KuftfiSli 
Marakkar,  carried  on  extensive  piracies,  the  Portu* 
guese  turned  to  the  Zamorin  for  aid.  Kuftfiali  had  made 
the  place  strong,  and  the  Viceroy  sent  Dom  Alvaro  de 
Abranches  as  an  envoy  to  the  Zamorin  proposing  a 
joint  expedition  against  Kuftftali’s  fort.  The  Zamorin 
assented,  and  a  fresh  engagement  was  entered  into  with 
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the  Portuguese,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  Zamorin 
should  provide  a  force  to  attack  KufifiSli  by  land, 
whilst  the  Portuguese  should  send  a  naval  expedition 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  it  for  the  expulsion  of  Kun- 
ftali  and  the  razing  of  his  fort. 

A  joint  expedition  was  undertaken.  The  allies 
appeared  before  Kufinali’s  fort.  The  king  of  Cochin 
feared  that  this  association  of  the  Zamorin  with  his 
patrons  might  be  detrimental  to  him  and  so  circulated 
a  rumour  that  the  Zamorin  had  agreed  with  Kunnali 
to  suddenly  fall  upon  and  cut  off  all  the  Portuguese 
as  soon  as  they  should  be  engaged  in  the  assault  on  the 
fortress.  But  it  was  not  credited.  The  attack  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  fight  was  furious.  The  first  attempt 
ended  in  complete  failure,  and  Dom  Louis  de  Gama 
returned  to  Cochin.  The  Portuguese  Commander  left 
behind  Francisco  de  Sousa,  persuaded  the  Zamorin 
to  make  another  assault  which  he  did  with  10,000  men, 
which  too  was  repulsed.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of 
this  second  defeat,  Gama  was  sent  back  to  conclude 
an  arrangement  with  the  Zamorin  not  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  to  maintain  his  position  before  the  town  during 
the  winter  and  until  the  Portuguese  fleet  could  return 
to  renew  the  attack.  The  arrangement  was  effected. 
In  the  following  year,  1599,  the  Viceroy  sent  a  new 
expedition  under  Andre  Furtado  de  Mendoca,  who, 
after  an  interview  with  the  Zamorin,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him  in  December,  under  which  the  latter  was  to 
supply,  as  long  as  necessary,  1,000  workmen  for  the 
camp  and  siege  and  1 5  elephants  for  so  long  as  the 
siege  should  last;  to  provide  all  necessary  timber,  car¬ 
penters,  sawyers,  etc. ;  to  find  5,000  men-at-arms  for 
the  siege ;  to  supply  four  ships  with  sailors  and  lascars, 
to  watch  and  protect  the  river,  besides  30  smaller  boats 
for  the  same  purpose;  and  200  axes  and  1,000  baskets 
for  the  siege;  Andre  Furtado,  on  his  part,  undertook 
that  directly  the  fort  of  Kuftftaliwas  captured,  it  would 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  Zamorin  should  receive  half 
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the  money,  goods  and  artillery  found  in  the  place,  whilst 
all  the  other  arms  there  were  to  be  the  property  of  the 
finders.  The  Zamorin  further  undertook  to  erect  a 
church  and  factory  for  the  Portuguese  at  Calicut. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  brought  up  further  reinforcements ;  batteries 
were  erected  in  which  battering  cannon  were  placed. 
Andre  Furtado  then  directed  his  attacks  on  the  out* 
works  from  which  the  Moors  were  driven,  but  Kuftftali 
himself  came  up  and  expelled  the  Portuguese.  A 
second  attempt  was  more  successful,  but  an  attack  on 
fort  Blanco  ended  in  failure.  Kuftftali,  now  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Zamorin  with  a  view,  it  is  said, 
of  bribing  him  by  means  of  large  presents  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  the  place  on  the  condition  that  all  the  men’s 
lives  should  be  spared.  The  Zamorin  seemed  disposed 
to  agree  to  this,  but  ,  seeing  that  the  Portuguese  were 
averse  to  it  and  were  attacking  one  side  of  the  fort,  broke 
off  ail  communications  and  seconded  the  efforts  of  Andre 
Furtado  by  an  attack  with  600  Nayars  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fort.  Both  parties  did  good  execution,  and  Kuftnali 
being  unable  to  offer  any  further  resistance,  surrendered 
upon  the  single  condition  that  his  life  will  be  spared.  He 
marched  out  of  the  fort  with  a  black  veil  over  his  head 
carrying  his  sword  point  downwards,  which  he  hand¬ 
ed  to  the  Zamorin,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Andre 
Furtado.  Kuftftali  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  to  Goa, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  of  his  surrender,  the 
Portuguese  condemned  him  to  death  as  a, traitor  to  his 
king,  a  pirate  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and 
he  was  beheaded  with  many  of  his  companions.  They 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  Kuftftali  had  obtained  leave 
of  his  king  before  starting  on  his  enterprise,  and  that 
he  had  given  up  his  sword  to  his  suzerain  on  the  ex¬ 
press  understanding  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 
They  forgot  that  most  of  their  own  enterprises  were 
not  less  piratical  than  his,  and  that  they  were  less  toler¬ 
ant  of  Mahomedanism  than  he  of  Christianity.  Th$ 
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fort  of  Kufiftali  and  all  the  adjoining  works  were  level¬ 
led  to  the  ground  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
previously  made. 

About  the  year  1614,  the  Zamorin  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Cranganur  and  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  getting  hold  of  the  town  of  Cranganur  from 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  so  that  he  may  have 
his  coronation  performed  in  the  pagoda  in  which  the 
Perumais  used  to  be  crowned.  The  king  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  island  of  Parur  commenced,  at  this  time,  a 
series  of  attacks  on  the  Portuguese  shipping  in  the 
river  between  Cochin  and  Paliippuram,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  king  of  Cochin  who  was,  at  this  time, 
not  well  disposed  to  the  Portuguese,  incited  his  brother 
of  Paf-ur  in  this  direction.  The  Zamorin  also  was  a 
particular  friend  of  Parur.  The  Viceroy  despatched 
an  expedition  to  Parur  under  Dom  Lopo  de 
Almeida,  defeated  the  king  and  obliged  him 
to  conclude  a  peace.  An  embassy,  with  presents,  was 
then  sent  to  the  kings  of  Cochin  and  Calicut  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  presents,  but  evaded  entering  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Portuguese. 

Before  two  years  had  passed,  the  Zamorin  had 
again  attacked  Cranganur.  By  this  time,  the  Dutch 
had  appeared  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  a  fleet  under 
Dom  Bernardo  de  Noronha  appeared  just  in  time  to 
prevent  three  Dutch  ships  that  were  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  from  sending  any  assistance  to  the  Zamorin 
whose  Nayars  were  soon  forced  to  retire. 

The  star  of  the  Portuguese  was  now  on  the  wane. 
Other  nations  from  the  west  had  appeared  on  the 
scene:  and  the  race  for  empire  was  being  run  on  differ¬ 
ent  lines  than  on  those  hitherto.  The  enemies  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  East  had  become  powerful.  There 
was  disintegration  going  on  within  and  disruption 
without.  In  spite  of  all  these  linfavojarable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  gallant  nation,  true  to  their  instincts,  stood 
their  ground  well  for  some  time  more.  So  early  as 
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the  1 6th  of  October  1608,  the  Zamorin  had  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Dutch  admiral,  Peter  William 
Verhoven,  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  admiral 
should  besiege  the  town  of  Cochin  which  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  by  the  Portuguese 
with  the  Zamorin  on  the  2nd  September  1696,  under 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  provide  a  site  for  a  Church 
in  Calicut ;  to  permit  the  re-erection  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Antonio  de  Parulla;  to  reimburse  to  the  Church  all 
the  losses  sustained  through  the  robberies  committed 
by  the  Moors  in  Calicut;  and  that  none  of  the  Zamorin's 
vessels  should  trade  with  Muscat,  or  with  any  other 
port  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  Portugal. 

The  last  we  hear  of  the  Portuguese  relations  with 
the  king  of  Calicut  is  in  an  account  of  the  state  of 
India  during  and  at  the  end  of  his  administration  left  by 
the  retiring  Viceroy,  the  Marquiz  de  Castello  Novo  de 
Alorna,  in  1750  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor.  There¬ 
in  the  Viceroy  says:  “  The  Samory  (Zamorin)  was  for¬ 
merly  the  most  powerful  king  on  the  Malabar  Coast 
and  the  greatest  enemy  the  Portuguese  ever  had.  To¬ 
day,  however,  he  is  considerably  weakened  and  almost 
ruled  by  the  Moorish  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  In 
Calicut  we  have  a  factory.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  treaty  entered 
into  between  the  Zamorin  and  the  English  Captain, 
Keeling,  at  CfSnganur. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  En¬ 
glish  had  made  settlements  at  Anjengo  in  the  south 
and  at  Tellichery  in  the  north.  Calicut  would  probably 
have  been  selected  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
settlement,  but  the  Zamorin,  after  his  bitter  experience 
of  the  Portuguese,  was  naturally  averse  to  allow  the 
English,  another  foreign  nation,  to  hold  a  fortified  posi¬ 
tion  at  his  capital. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Dutch  had  to  give  up  ChSftf- 
wJye  to  the  Zamorin  in  1691.  He  was  not  slow  to 
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take  advantage  of  the  position  he  had  secured  and  used 
it  with  great  effect  against  his  hereditary  enemy,  the 
Cochin  Raja.  War  broke  out  shortly  afterwards  and, 
from  1710  to  1715,  the  Dutch  were  drawn  into  it.  The 
Dutch  set  about  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  northern¬ 
most  point  of  the  island  of  ChetTwSye,  and  the  English 
at  once  set  up  the  Zamorin  to  recover  possession 
of  the  island.  In  the  year  1715,  the  Zamorin  allowed 
the  English  to  open  a  warehouse  at  ChgtTwSye,  and 
what  occurred  after  this  have  been  related  elsewhere. 
Our  author  has  given  us  a  short  account  of  this  war 
in  his  fourth  letter. 

Here  we  may  interpose  with  an  extract  from  the 
Memoir  of  Gollennesse,  which  gives  us  some  inform¬ 
ation  regarding  the  Zamorin  and  his  country  about  the 
time  that  the  Dutch  Governor  wrote.  He  says: — 

“The  Zamorin  or  Errenaddecarre  (Eran^ttukara) 
and  Neddoo  Wiripoo  is  the  third  Chief  King  of  Mala¬ 
bar  and  a  powerful  prince,  although  his  influence  has 
been  a  good  deal  diminished  by  the  late  war.  His 
extensive  lands  lie  bteween  the  countries  between 
Cochin  and  Colastry.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Pandicoor 
Faction.  His  power  is  divided  among  his  nobles  of  whom 
the  principal  are  Mangattyaatja  (Mangat  AchchenJ, 
the  hereditary  general,  Tinanchery  Elleaam,  (Tinayan- 
cherri  Elayatu),  Paranly  (Psra  Nambi)  and  Dhermoottu 
Ponnical  (Dharmottu  or  pharma  Guriatfu  Panikkar), 
the  influence  of  the  last  named  has  been  greatly  check¬ 
ed  by  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  his  lands  which 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  Honourable  Company. 

“  The  King  is  a  prince  of  between  30  and  35  years 
old,  adopted  from  the  house  of  Neleseram;  he  came  to 
the  throne  last  year  (1742)  and  seems  to  be  a  man  of  a 
good  disposition,  but  a  little  too  gentle  to  oppose  ade¬ 
quately  the  passionate  nature  of  his  second  prince  who 
boasts  that  he  intends  to  live  and  die  a  mortal  enemy 
of  the  Honourable  Company.  Some  months  ago,  we 
heard  something  of  the  effects  of  this  boast  when  this 
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foolhardy  prince,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war  and  apparently  without  the  slightest  reason,  sud¬ 
denly,  with  about  1000  men,  made  a  raid  upon  the 
Kingdom  of  Cochin  and  burned  the  land  of  Mangalam 
(Matilakam?).  At  the  same  time,  the  English  of 
Madras  received  information  of  the  return  to  these 
regions  of  His  Excellency  Van  Imhoff,  and  they  spread 
the  report.  On  hearing  this  news,  he  abandoned  his 
wicked  designs,  and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  sheath 
the  sword  very  quickly.  The  Zamorin  declared  that 
all  this  had  been  done  without  his  orders;  we  did  not 
fail  to  profit  by  this,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
3rd  of  December  ultimo  in  the  presence  of  our  deputies, 
the  undermerchants  Francois  Terburg  and  Guilliaune 
Gerard  Franchimont.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  peace 
will  be  lasting.  At  any  rate,  we  have  seriously  warned 
the  King  of  Cochin  to  avoid  carefully  every  occasion 
of  new  disturbances  and  to  bear  and  swallow  a  small 
injustice  rather  than  to  bring  upon  himself  greater 
wrongs,  inasmuch  as  the  Honourable  Company  cannot 
help  him  at  present,  The  King  holds  his  court  at 
Panany  (Ponnani),  where  the  Honourable  Company  has 
a  resident,  viz.,  the  book-keeper  Gerrit  Van  Dorpen, 
who  has  only  to  watch  the  stratagems  of  the  Court. 
Ever  since  the  late  war,  very  little  is  heard  in  those 
quarters  about  the  Honourable  Company;  the  reports 
from  there  are  generally  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  should  neither  disquiet  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  too  much,  nor  should  it  be  altogether  disregard¬ 
ed;  but  prudence  demands  that  enquiries  be  made,  and 
that  you  ever  hold  yourself  well  on  the  defensive.  At 
present,  the  Zamorin  is  celebrating  the  famous  feast  of 
Mamanga  (Maha  Magham)  at  Tireneway  (Tirun^vSya) 
with  much  pomp  and  not  without  heavy  expense.”1 

In  1753,  the  Dutch  had,  by  their  treaty  with  Tra- 
vancore,  basely  thrown  over  their  native  allies  and 
especially  the  Raja  of  Cochin.  The  Zamorin  found 

1.  This  was  the  last  time  the  festival  was  held.  For  its 
history  and  description,  please  see  appendix  to  this  Volume. 
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this  his  opportunity  to  subdue  Cochin.  In  the  year 
1755 — 56>  he  marched  along  the  Coast  from  the  north, 
attacked  Chettfwaye,  drove  the  Dutch  outposts  and  ra¬ 
pidly  possessed  himself  of  CrSnganur,  Parur  and 
VarSppula  and  stationed  himseil  at  Trichur.1  In 
his  extremity,  the  Cochin  Raja  turned  to  Travancore 
for  assistance,  though  Cochin  had  but  recently 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Travancore.  Cochin  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Travancore, 2  under  which 

1.  When  he  was  residing  in  the  palace  at  Trichur,  the  Za- 
morin  tried  to  win  to  his  side  the  mutts  (Brahmaswam  Matams) 
of  that  place.  The  response  that  he  got  to  his  offers  was  not 
complimentary  to  him  and  showed  the  loyalty  and  devotion  .of  the 
mutts  to  the  ruler  of  Cochin.  This  was  the  reply  : 

(gnruQQ)o  aru<§o  cL-KooKsc/orai!  00  c/08&cd°)qq)0 

a^cfcOceflcio)  Co)ool^J(DOQiCQ)  (ZOgjCOOoJ] 

c&lo  (ooaeQQQon^o  eooc&6rnaoo_j. 

This,  when  freely  rendered  in  English,  would  mean  that  this  Sabha, 
protected  as  it  is  by  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  Cochin,  would  never 
be  defeated  by  anybody,  just  as  Sita,  the  wife  of  Ramabhadra,  was 
never  overcome  by  Ravana,  though  she  was  alone  in  the  home  of 
the  Rakshasas  and  surrounded  by  them. 

The  author  of  this  slokam  was  honoured  and  rewarded  by  the 
Raja  of  Cochin. 

2.  The  ultimatum  sent  to  the  Zamorin  on  this  occasion  was 
couched  in  this  graceful  but  firm  way : 

2S0(Q_J06tT)o  (TftjSS  2>0^_)06nQO 

2)0(£_)0stt>  212)  orucrrils 

2)OCDail(c0)2)  6)0f\)®230g) 

2)0CDafl(g)2)  (§Q_lCBfO). 

(Mapranam  Jyaja  mSprSnam 
maprSna  mama  sannibha 
manavikrama  saujannya 
Manavikrama  bhupate.) 

Mapranam,  by  the  way,  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  to  the 
south  of  Trichur,  the  primeval  capital  of  Kerala,  and  still  a  small 
beautiful  town  in  the  State  of  Cochin. 
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the  latter  undertook  to  expel  the  Zamorin  out  of  Cochin 
limits.  In  1762,  the  Travancoreans  launched 
themselves  under  their  General,  Eustachius  Benedictus 
de  Lanoy,  in  three  divisions  on  the  Zamorin’ s  garrisons, 
extending  in  a  long  weak  line  into  Cochin  territory  at 
Cranganur,  ParUr  and  Varappula.  The  defeat  of  the 
Zamorin  was  rapidly  achieved,  and  his  troops  were 
completely  and  finally  driven  from  Cochin  territory. 

The  Zamorin  was  actively  aggressive  in  another 
direction  also.  Some  time  previously,  he  had  driven  a 
wedge  through  the  territories  of  his  other  hereditary 
foe,  the  Wafluvanad  Raja,  and  had  cut  the  dominions 
of  the  latter  in  two  by  annexing  a  broad  band  of  terri¬ 
tory,  extending  from  his  own  country  of  Ernad  in  the 
north  to  the  previously  conquered  Waliuvanad  terri¬ 
tory  of  NetunganSd  in  the  south.  And  by  adopting 
similar  tactics  with  the  dominions  of  the  Palghat  Raja, 
his  neighbour  on  the  east,  the  Zamorin  had,  about 
1756 — 57,  driven  a  similar  wedge,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Natuvattam  through  the  Palghat  territory 
and  cut  it  in  two  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  eventual 
absorption  of  the  whole. 

The  Palghat  Raja  turned,  in  his  extremity,  to 
Hyder  Ali,  thus  enabling  him  to  make  his  appearance 
in  Malabar  for  the  first  time.  In  1757,  a  deputation  was 
despatched  to  Mysore,  and  Hyder  in  response  sent  his 
brother-in-law,  Mukhadam  Sahib,  with  2,000  horse, 
5,000  infantry  and  5  guns  to  assist  the  Raja,  and  this 
force,  aided  by  the  Palghat  Nayars,  carried  their  arms 
as  far  as  the  sea  coast.  The  Zamorin’s  force  retreated, 
and  the  Zamorin  bought  off  his  opponents  by  agreeing 
to  restore  his  Palghat  conquests  and  by  promising  to 
pay,  in  instalments,  a  war  indemnity  of  12  lakhs  of 
r  upees.  The  Zamorin  then  opened  negotiations  with  Deo 
Raj,  the  puppet  Raja  of  Mysore,  on  whose  behalf  Hy¬ 
der,  his  Foujadar,  was  ostensibly  acting.  Hyder 
relinquished  his  claim  to  Deo  Raj,  who,  thereupon,  sent 
a  Rajaput  corps  under  Hari  Singh  to  collect  the 
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money.  Before  he  was  able  to  collect  anything,  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  master,  and  he  at  once  re¬ 
turned  to  AvanaSi  in  Coimbatore.  There  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  treacherously  murdered  by  a  force  sent  by 
Hyder  under  Mukhadam  Sahib.  The  claim  to  this  war 
subsidy  was  never  relinquished,  and  to  recover  it 
was  one  of  Hyder’s  avowed  objects  in  invading  Mala¬ 
bar. 

In  1766,  Hyder  invaded  Malabar  from  the  north 
and,  after  subduing  the  northern  Rajas,  despatched,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  an  army  of  6,ooo  men  against  Calicut. 
The  invaders  met  with  little  resistance,  and,  as  they 
proceeded,  they  secured  the  country  in  the  rear  by  a 
series  of  block-houses,  called  lakkadi  kotta  or  wooden 
forts.  The  Nsyars,  in  their  despair,  defended  such 
small  posts  as  they  possessed  most  bravely.  Col.  Wilks 
says:  “  One  of  these  (lakkadi  kottas)  which  my  manu¬ 
scripts  name  Tamalpelly,  was  surrounded  by  Hyder 
in  the  following  manner:  first,  a  line  of  regular  infantry 
and  guns  with  an  abbatis;  second,  a  line  of  peons;  third, 
of  cavalry.  This  disposition  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  terror  by  not  allowing  a  man  to  escape 
destruction.  The  Nairs  defended  themselves  until 
they  were  tired  of  the  confinement,  and  then  leaping 
over  the  abbatis  and  cutting  through  the  three  lines 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  they  gained  the  woods,  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  had  recovered  from  their  surprise.”  1 

On  the  11  th  September,  Ali  Raja,  at  the  head  of 
1,000  men,  appeared  before  the  Zamorin’s  palace  near 
Calicut  and  summoned  him  to  surrender  it,  which  he 
refused.  Another  account  says  that  “  the  Zamorin 
himself  met  Hyder  Ali,  who  demanded  a  contribution 
of  a  crore  of  gold  mohurs,  which  was  so  extremely 
extravagant  that  the  Zamorin  protested  his  inability  to 
find  such  an  enormous  sum.  He  is  said  to  have  offered 
the  whole  of  his  treasure  and  all  his  property,  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  his  greedy  adversary.  He  was 

1.  Vol.  I,  p.  291. 
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sent  under  a  guard  of  500  horse  and  2,000  infantry  to 
the  fort  of  Calicut ;  the  Raja  was  confined  to  his  own 
house  without  food,  and  was  strictly  prohibited  from 
performing  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion  ;  and  as  he 
thought  that  Hyder  might  inflict  some  further  disgrace 
upon  him,  either  by  causing  him  to  be  hanged,  or  blown 
from  a  gun,  the  Raja  set  fire  to  the  house  with  his  own 
hand  and  was  consumed  in  it.  ” 

Hyder  had  now  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  of 
the  Zamorin’s  dominions,  and,  for  the  present,  he  turned 
homewards.  Before  he  reached  Coimbatore,  he  received 
information  that  Malabar  had  revolted.  Raza  Sahib 
whom  Hyder  had  left  at  Madakkara  with  3,000 
infantry,  being  apprised  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
south,  marched  to  Ponnani,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  and  the  inundated  state  of  the  country. 
He  was,  however,  stopped  at  the  junction  of  the  Tutka 
and  Ponnani  rivers,  whence  he  could  neither  advance  on 
account  of  the  streams,  nor  retreat  on  account  of  the 
ravines  strongly  held  by  the  Nayars  in  the  rear.  On 
receiving  information  of  the  revolt,  Hyder  marched 
down  with  a  strong  force  and  once  more  subdued  the 
country.  He  took  effective  measures  to  crush  the 
Nayars  and  ordered  that  a  fort  be  built  at  Palghat  as 
an  advanced  post  and  depot  to  facilitate  communication 
with  the  newly  subdued  province. 

Hyder  had  despatched  a  force  for  the  invasion  of 
Travancore,  seeking  a  passage  through  the  mountains. 
On  the  10th  January  1767  came  the  news  that  this  force 
had  been  defeated,  and  this  reverse  seems  to  have  been 
the  signal  for  another  general  rising  in  Malabar. 
Hyder,  of  course,  came  down  once  more  in  great  force, 
and,  in  the  conflict  that  followed,  the  English  had  also 
to  take  part.  In  December  1768,  Hyder  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  Malabar  chiefs  much  to  his  ad* 
vantage,  the  result  of  which  was,  in  the  words  of  Wilks, 
“Hyder’s  provincial  troops,  whose  escape  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  impracticable,  not  only  retreated  in 
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safety  but  loaded  with  treasure — the  willing  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  chiefs  of  Malabar — the  purchase  of  a 
dream  of  independence.* * 

The  peace,  concluded  between  Hyder  and  the 
English  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
First  through  the  country  powers  and  then  through 
the  French  and  afterwards  directly,  hostilities  were 
commenced  by  Hyder.  At  first,  the  fight  in  Malabar 
was  confined  to  the  north,  but  it  soon  spread  itself  to 
the  south.  In  December  1780,  the  Travancore  and 
Zamorin  Rajas  were  addressed  to  assist  in  crushing 
Hyder’s  force  on  the  coast  as  soon  as  the  Tellicherry 
siege  was  raised.  Fort  George  at  Mahe  surrendered 
itself  to  Major  Abington  on  the  8th  of  January  1782. 
The  Nayars  rose  all  over  the  country  and  rushed  to 
support  the  English.  Major  Abington  pushed  on  south¬ 
wards  and  took  Calicut  on  the  13th  February.  The 
war  in  the  south  continued  till  the  12th  of  December 
when,  on  the  eve  of  Tippu's  attempt  to  resume  the 
attack  on  Ponnani,  he  received  news  of  his  father’s 
death  on  the  7th  December,  and  he  marched  back  to 
secure  his  father’s  throne.  Col.  Fullerton  marched  on 
Palghatchery,  which  surrendered  after  a  severe  as 
sault  in  November  1783.  “The  heir-apparent  of  the 
Zamorin  left  his  retirement  in  the  woods  and  remained 
with  Col.  Fullerton  during  the  siege.  In  answer  to 
his  urgent  solicitation  that  the  Zamorin  family  should 
be  restored  to  its  possessions,  he  told  the  prince  that  he 
would  do  so  on  moving  by  Calicut;  but  that,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  he  would  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Palghat 
country,  requiring  only  that  the  prince  should  supply 
grain  to  the  army.  A  large  body  of  Brahman  Hari- 
cSrahs  were  also  left  with  him  .” 

Palghat  was  occupied  by  the  Zamorin  as  soon  as 
the  British  force  retired.  Col.  Fullerton  applied  for 
and  received  four  battalions  of  Travancore  sepoys, 
which  he  despatched  to  Palghat  to  help  the  Zamorin 
to  hold  it  till  further  assistance  could  arrive  ;  but 

V, 
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before  the  Travancoreans  could  arrive,  the  Zamorin’s 
force,  despairing  of  support,  abandoned  the  place  and 
retired  into  the  mountains.  Tippu’s  forces  speedily 
reoccupied  all  the  south  of  Malabar  as  far  as  the  Ko{Ja 
river. 

Peace  was  concluded  on  the  nth  March  1784 
between  Tippuand  the  English,  in  which  the  Malabar 
Rajas  were  recognised,  strangely  enough,  as  Tippu's 
“  friends  and  allies.  ”  Early  in  1788,  Tippu  made  one 
more  descent  into  Malabar,  and  the  usual  excesses 
followed  his  train.  The  Sultan  broke  faith  with  all 
Malabar  princes  and  drove  them  to  desperation  by  his 
barbarities.  The  Nsyars,  the  Coorgs  and  even  the 
Mappilas  rose  in  rebellion.  The  movement  was  head¬ 
ed  by  Ravi  Vafma  of  the  Zamorin’s  house,  on  whom, 
to  quiet  him,  a  jaghir  had  already  been  conferred  by 
the  Mysoreans.  Ravi  Vafma,  between  July  and  Nov¬ 
ember  1788,  took  the  field,  and  being  victorious,  made 
himself  master  of  the  open  country.  He  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  invest  Calicut.  Tippu,  in  December,  sent  down 
Lally  and  Mir  Asr  Ali  Khan,  who  succeeded,  with 
6, coo  native  troops  and  120  Europeans,  in  driving 
Ravi  Vafma  away  from  Calicut,  but  never  quite  succeed¬ 
ed  in  driving  him  out  of  the  field. 

The  exodus  of  the  Malabar  families  to  Travancore, 
unable  any  longer  to  suffer  the  persecutions  of  Tippu,  had 
already  begun,  and  the  Zamorin  and  his  family  too  fled 
and  sought  refuge  in  Travancore  like  so  many  others. 
Incensed  at  the  Travancore  Raja’s  conduct  in  affording 
an  asylum  to  his  Malabar  subjects,  Tippu  marched  an 
army  to  invade  Travancore  and  attacked  the  ‘Travan¬ 
core  lines’,  which  he  finally  carried.  This  caused  the 
English  to  declare  war  with  the  Sultan,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  Malabar  Rajas  were  invited  by  the 
English  to  join  them. 

On  the  27th  of  September  1790,  General  Medows, 
the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Madras, 
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entered  into  an  agreement  with  “Kishen,  the  Zamorin 
Raja  of  Calicut,”  “  investing  him  with  the  sole  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  the  countries  heretofore  included  in  the 
province  of  Calicut,  which  are  or  may  be  conquered 
by  the  English  troops 

On  the  cession  of  Malabar  by  Tippu  to  the  En¬ 
glish,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  on  the  18th  August 
1792,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  General  Medows,  by 
Cowl,  with  the  fourth  Raja  of  Kilakke  K^vilakam,  on 
behalf  of,  and  as.  surety  for,  the  Zamorin  for 
Rs.  4,1 6,366J ,  being  the  peishcush  payable  for  the 
districts  leased  to  him  for  one  year.  As  a  mark  of 
respect  and  superiority,  the  Rajas  of  Beypore,  Parap- 
panSd  and  Vettaftufisd  were  required  to  pay  their 
revenues  through  the  Zamorin,  who  was  also  tempora¬ 
rily  vested  “  as  in  the  ancient  times”  with  power  to 
administer  justice  “over  all  these  petty  Rajas.”  The 
mint  was  also  leased  to  him  for  Rs.  15,000. 

The  PatififtSfe  Kovilakam  branch  of  the  Zamo- 
rin’s  family  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  which  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  of  the  district  of  Nefunganjd  was  entrusted 
into  the  hands  of  the  head  of  this  branch  who  was  also 
the  heir-apparent  of  the  Zamorin.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  he  attempted  to  make  himself  independent  of  the 
Zamorin,  and  the  dispute  waxed  so  great  that  his  per¬ 
son  had  to  be  secured  by  Captain  Burchall  at  Chefpla. 
$$5ri.  He  died  there  a  day  or  two  after  and,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Zamorin,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  the 
deceased  had  also  to  be  put  under  restraint,  but  were 
released  on  the  Kilakke  Kovilakam  Raja  standing 
security  for  their  good  behaviour. 

Various  agreements  followed  regarding  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue  of  lands  leased  to  the  Zamorin. 
Finally,  on  the  1 1  th  October  1 798,  the  Company  resumed 
the  management  of  the  country  leased  to  the 
Zamorin, “  the  revenues  of  971  (1795 — 96)  due  from  the 
Samoory’s  Talooks  having  been  misappropriated  or 
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withheld  from  the  said  Raja  or  his  Agents-  ’  The 
Taluk  of  Ernsd  had  been  already  resumed  in  1797-  On 
the  assumption  of  the  district,  the  Zamorin’s  family  had 
allotted  to  them  20  per  cent  of  the  net  land  revenue 
plus  10  per  cent  of  the  customs  gross  collection  plus 
50  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  Calicut  mint.  By  an 
agreement  dated  the  15th  of  November  1806,  the  amount 
of  malikhana  payable  to  the  family  was  fixed  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  perpetuity  on  certain  conditions.  In  1857, 
the  Government  agreed  with  the  Revenue  Board  and 
the  acting  Collector  of  Malabar  “  that  the  allowances  are 
perpetual  during  good  conduct  and  are  not  revocable 
at  pleasure  •”  The  total  amount  annually  paid  is 
Rs.  1,32,163 — 4 — o,  and  this  sum  is  distributed  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 


The  Zamorin 
The  Eralpad  or  2nd  Raja 
The  Mufifialpad  or  3rd  do 
The  Efattaralpsd  or  4th  do 
The  Netuttaralpad  or  5th  do 


69,663-4*0 
15,000-0-0 
7,000-0-0 
5,000.0*0 
4,500-0-0 


Ampati  Kovilakam  Tampuratti  (female)  4,000-0-0 
Putiya  Kovilakam  Valia  Tampuratti  (do)  9,000-0-0 
PatinfiSre  Kovilakam  Valiya  Tampuratti 

(do)  9,000-0-0 

Kilakke  Kovilakam  Valiya  Tampuratti 

(do)  9,000-0-0 


Total  1,32,163-4-0 


Before  concluding  this  account  of  the  Zamorin,  we 
may  give  here  extracts  from  the  Memoirs  left  by  the 
Dutch  Governor,  Moens,  relating  to  the  Calicut  country 
and  its  rulers. 

“  The  Zamorin  ”  says  Moens,  “was  the  most  power - 
ful  and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ma* 
labar — the  most  powerful  first  on  account  of  its  many 
and  brave  Nairs,  for  it  is  known,  that  the  Nairs  of 
the  Zamorin  have  always  been  the  most  daring  and 
resolute  among  all  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  and  secondly 
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on  account  of  the  extensiveness  of  this  kingdom,  be¬ 
cause  its  milestones,  in  the  north  border  on  the  kingdom 
of  Collastry,  and  on  the  south  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Cranganur,  and  in  the  east  were  placed  against 
the  mountains  and  the  kingdoms  of  Palcatcherry  and 
Mysore.  It  was  therefore  much  larger  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  the  then  kingdom  of  Travancore.  The  most 
wealthy ,  on  account  of  the  extensive  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Moors  of  the  Zamorin  with  the  Red  Sea,  Persia 
and  Surat  and  especially  their  trade  in  that  ancient  and 
famous  free  commercial  town,  Calicut. 

“  The  Portuguese  crippled  the  trade  of  Calicut. 
Besides  this,  the  kingdom  itself  lost  much  of  its  power 
and  wealth  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  state  it  is 
now.  This  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  its  subjects, 
the  Moors,  and  the  bad  system  of  Government,  as  the 
Moors  as  a  rule  domineered  over  everybody  and  con¬ 
tinually  caused  dissensions  at  the  Court.  They  managed 
this  in  such  a  way  that  their  party  was  usually  the 
strongest  and  hence  this  kingdom  had  many  a  time  to 
defend  itself  against  its  own  subjects  and  had  therefore, 
as  the  saying  is,  its  enemies  in  its  own  bosom.  The 
kings  on  their  part  were  as  a  rule  cowards  who  were 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  authority 
sufficiently,  allowed  almost  all  the  courtiers  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  yea  even  suffered 
women  to  have  their  say  in  State  affairs  especially  the 
mothers  of  the  crown  princes. 5' 

The  Dutch  Company  had  much  trouble  with  the 
Zamorin  and  had  often  to  wage  expensive  wars.  “The 
Company  also  found  out  that  they  were  the  most  un¬ 
trustworthy  of  all  the  Malabar  kings.  Besides  they 
intrigued  occasionally  with  the  English,  French  and 
Portuguese.  These  aforesaid  troubles  were  chiefly 
caused  by  Cochin,  for  between  them  there  was  always 
an  irreconcilable  hatred,  as  we  were  more  or  less  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  the  part  of  Cochin  for  well-known  political 
reasons,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Company 
that  the  latter  State  should  remain  in  existence.  ” 
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Hyder  subdued  the  Zamorin  in  1766.  “Possibly 
it  would  not  have  come  to  this  push,  if  they  had  dealt 
with  the  affair  better  at  Court.  For  when  the  Nabob 
sent  messengers  to  the  Zamorin  to  ask  for  a  contri¬ 
bution,  he  sent  them  scornfully  away.”  He  should  have, 
as  others  did,  negotiated  about  the  amount  of  contri¬ 
bution  and  tried  to  lower  the  amount  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  embittered  the  Nabob,  who  conquered  the 
country,  took  the  Zamorin  prisoner  who  committed 
suicide  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  was 
confined.  “In  the  meantime,  the  Nairs  continued  har¬ 
assing  the  troops  of  the  Nabob  till  he  recalled  them  to 
meet  the  Maharattas  who  were  giving  him  battle.  The 
Crown  Prince  was  allowed  to  rule  on  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute.  The  Zamorin  had  expected  that  the 
Maharattas  would  consume  the  Nabob  and  so  failed  to 
pay  the  tribute  ;  but  it  happened  otherwise  and  Hyder 
after  making  peace  with  them  returned  in  1775  and 
conquered  the  Zamorin’s  dominion.  ”  “The  indiffer* 
ence  of  the  Zamorin,  when  the  Nabob  marched  against 
him  the  last  time  is  surprising  to  me.  ”  State  after 
state  fell  before  him,  and,  at  last,  the  Zamorin’s  time  was 
sure  to  come,  and  yet  he  kept  himself  engaged  with 
trifles  instead  of  concerting  measures  for  protecting  his 
kingdom.  He  was  once  more  conquered  “and  without 
having  made  any  resistance  worth  speaking  of,  took  to 
his  heels  after  having  first  been  nicely  dressed  up  by 
the  French  Governor  of  Mahe  and  left  his  kingdom  a 
prey  to  the  Nabob.”  “This  is  the  end  of  this  kingdom. 
It  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  its 
Mahomedan  subjects  who  had  better  opinions  of  the 
Government  of  the  Nabob  (as  being  a  Moor  himself) 
than  they  experienced  now  to  their  regret.” 

40.  Palingery  Nairs.  A  Nayar  chief  who  was 
lord  of  a  portion  of  AyrunSd  comprised  in  the  island 
of  Cheftfwaye,  now  a  part  of  the  Ponnani  Taluk  of  the 
collectorate  of  South  Malabar.  Tradition  says  that  one 
of  the  AyrHr  Rajas  once  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
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Benares  and,  not  returning  for  a  long  time,  was  given  up 
as  dead.  His  obsequial  ceremonies  were  performed 
by  his  relatives.  While  so,  he  returned  and  found  that 
he  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  family.  He  was, 
therefore,  allowed  to  hold  a  portion  of  Ayrunsd  with  a 
following  of  3,000  Nayars.  After  his  death,  his  issue 
by  his  Nsyar-wife  was  allowed  to  possess  this  portion, 
and  thus  arose  the  family  of  Palancheri  Nayar. 
Their  modern  representatives  are  the  Blahayil  and 
Maftftaiavil  Nayars,  who  are  still  large  land-holders  in 
South  Malabar.  We  have  the  following  account  of  this 
chief  given  by  Gollennesse:  “Paynechery  Nair  is  an 
important  proprietor;  his  lands  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin.  They  were  formerly  under  the 
Zamorin,  but,  according  to  article  17  of  the  often-men¬ 
tioned  treaty,  they  have  now  been  placed  under  the 
Honourable  Company.  The  Honourable  Company 
has  in  this  country  the  important  fortress  of  Chetwai. 
The  family  of  the  Paynechery  Nairs  consists  of  four 
houses,  subdivided  into  many  branches;  they  are  involv¬ 
ed  in  endless  quarrels  and  disputes  among  themselves. 
In  the  capacity  of  supreme  ruler,  the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany  has  to  settle  these  disputes,  but  as  this  cannot  be 
done  according  to  our  ways  of  thinking,  each  contend¬ 
ing  party  brings  two  good  men  to  enquire  into  the 
matter  and  settle  it.  If  they  cannot  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  first  Paynechery  is  bound  to  add  two  im¬ 
partial  men.  But  as  the  first,  second  and  third  of  the 
family  being  old  men  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  are  not 
competent,  the  Honourable  Company  must  sometimes 
add  two  Brahmins.  Most  embarrassing  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  the  losing  party  of  this  petty  clan  (the  worst  on 
the  Malabar  coast)  does  not  submit  to  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  runs  off  to  the  Zamorin  who  does  not  fail 
to  mix  himself  in  a  matter  which  is  no  business  of  his. 
Sometime  ago  this  was  permitted  in  a  quarrel  between 
Ittiteyen  and  Oolattu  Nairs  owing  to  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  times,  but  in  future  such  interference  ought 
to  be  politely  prohibited  with  the  assurance  that  the 
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Honourable  Company  never  refuses  justice  to  its 
subjects. 

“This  land  belonged  formerly  to  the  Prince  of 
Charkare  (Sarkara),  who  lost  it  because  the  last  owner 
made  a  voluntary  donation  of  it  to  the  Paynechery  Nairs, 
his  illegitimate  sons;  he  did  this  from  a  dislike  of  his 
nearest  of  kin  who  at  present  live  there  as  private  in¬ 
dividuals  and  in  very  poor  circumstances.” 

We  have  a  fuller  account  of  the  family  of  the 
Paiancheri  Nayars  and  of  the  government  of  their 
territory  given  us  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  Van  Moens. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  district  of  Payenchery  is  usually  called  by  the 
natives  ‘the  sandy  land.’  In  the  Company’s  records 
it  is  as  a  rule  called  the  sandy  land  of  Chettua.  How¬ 
ever  at  times  the  whole  region  from  Chettua  to  Cran- 
ganore  is  also  called  by  the  natives  ‘the  sandy  land* 
without  any  addition. 

“It  has  amused  me  to  trace  their  origin  as  far  as 
it  has  been  possible  from  old  documents  of  the  peoples 
of  Malabar,  and  also  from  notes  and  traditions  of  the 
families  themselves. 

“This  territory  was  from  ancient  times  a  subordi¬ 
nate  kingdom  Charcarre.  Its  last  proprietor  having 
begotten  a  natural  son  from  a  woman  of  the  aforesaid 
house  of  Payenchery,  got  into  great  trouble  with  his 
family  on  that  account.  They  made  so  much  unplea¬ 
sant  commotion  about  it,  and  embittered  him  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  bequeathed  this  landed  property, 
besides  Nairs  to  the  number  of  2,500,  to  this  natural 
son  and  disinherited  his  natural  heirs.  In  this  way  it 
happened  that  this  territory  came  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  the  Payenchery  Nairs. 

“When  now  the  notorious  Emperor  Cheram 
Perumal  divided  his  territory  into  four  principal  king¬ 
doms  he  presented  also  several  estates  to  kings  of  less 
importance,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  presented 
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to  the  eldest  of  the  Payencheries  who  was  at  that  time 
a  life-guard  of  the  Emperor,  a  certain  Manattaparam- 
batto  and  also  some  fields  in  the  districts  of  the  Zamo- 
rin.  Besides  this,  he  put  also  under  him  500  Nairs 
from  that  same  district.  Hence  this  Manattamparam- 
batto  came  into  possession  not  only  of  the  district  of 
Chettua,  but  also  of  the  above-named  estate  in  the  Za- 
morin’s  kingdom  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  head  of 
3,000  Nairs. 

“This  dynasty,  comprising  many  families,  was 
later  on,  with  the  approval  of  all,  broken  up  into  three 
chief  families.  One  family  was  that  of  the  aforesaid 
Manattamparambatto,  whilst  for  the  two  others  were 
selected  Panangatto  and  Ulatto,  whereby  there  were 
three  chief  families.  I  say  three  chief  families,  because 
the  family  of  Manattamparambatto  was  again  divided 
into  two  branches  and  the  family  of  Panangatto  into  as 
many  as  four  branches  as  appears  from  the  following. 

“The  first  chief  family,  named  Manattamparam¬ 
batto,  is  now  divided  into  two  families,  viz.,  Tekken- 
taie  and  Masyaly  Baddankentale. 

“  The  second  chief  family,  named  Panangattu,  is 
now  divided  into  four  families,  viz: — 

Panangattu  Tahelli 

Blaga  Cherierto 

“The  third  chief  family  named  Ulattu  is  still  to  this 
day  known  by  that  name  and  no  other. 

“Each  of  the  abovementioned  families  has  under  it 
many  more  families  of  less  importance.  When  one 
wishes  to  speak  about  these  three  chief  families  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Payen- 
chery  Nairs. 

“From  of  old,  this  territory  has  been  governed  by 
these  chief  families.  The  eldest  member  of  each  family 
has  the  special  governance  of  his  family  in  the  manner 
of  Patriarchal  rule  and  these  three  eldest  members 

are  considered  to  be  the  eldest  of  the  people.  Again 

W. 
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the  eldest  of  these  three  has  the  general  management 
of  everything,  governs  the  country  as  he  pleases  and 
exercises  the  right  of  life  and  death. 

‘‘I  mentioned  above  that  this  dynasty  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Cheram  Perumal  some  territory  in 
the  kingdom  of  Zamorin.  In  connection  with  this,  I 
must  also  mention  that  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
great  hatred  and  envy,  which  since  that  time  the  Zamorin 
has  displayed.  This  went  at  last  so  far  that,  although 
they  remained  in  possession  of  their  states,  and  privi¬ 
leges,  he  began  to  levy  heavy  taxes  and  imposts.  This 
gave  rise  to  great  disturbances  and  he  would  have 
made  these  families  entirely  tributary  to  him  if  the 
company  had  not  taken  them  under  its  protection.  For 
this  kindness  however  the  Company  stipulated  a  fair 
remuneration.  In  a  contract  made  with  the  Zamorin 
in  1717,  they  were  for  the  first  time  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Company. 
Nevertheless,  these  families  had  also  to  pay  something 
to  the  Zamorin,  in  order  to  possesss  their  estates  in 
peace  in  the  \2rrit0ry  of  the  Zamorin.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  they  were  often  oppressed  by  him  and  the 
Company  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  intervene. 

“These  families,  in  order  to  make  more  sure  of 
our  protection,  offered  to  the  Company  in  the  year 
1755  the  half  of  a  certain  land  revenue,  which  yearly 
amounts  to  492J  golden  fanams  equal  to  98  rupees  and 
523  paras  of  rice. 

“Again  in  the  year  1764  they  offered  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  the  half  of  the  tithes  of  the  whole  of  their  territory. 
The  annual  amount  of  those  tithes  comes  to  960  paras 
rice  and  1 709 \  golden  fanams  or  about  341  rupees. 
These  tithes  are  collected  at  Chettua.  But  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  tithes  of  corn  and  the  tithes  of 
other  things,  because  the  tithes  of  corn  may  mean 
either  the  tithes  of  what  has  been  sown  or  what  has  been 
reaped,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  tithes  of  other 
things,  and  is  quite  self  evident,  because  all  tithes  except 
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those  on  arable  land  consists  of  revenue.  It  may 
be  observed  that  in  the  agreement  the  words  *  tithes  of 
arable  lands’  are  mentioned  without  any  further  explana¬ 
tion.  The  Payencheries  almost  of  their  own  accord 

have  promised  the  half  of  the  above-mentioned  tithes 
of  what  has  been  sown  and  not  of  what  has  been  reaped, 
and  this  explanation  has  been  accepted  by  us.  The 
fields  which  they  cultivated  themselves,  besides  those 
belonging  to  the  pagoda  and  those  belonging  to  some 
other  prominent  people,  were  exempted  from  these  tithes; 
on  the  whole  the  fields  which  had  come  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  through  sale  or  in  other  ways  in  the  district  of 
Popanetty,  were,  together  with  other  properties  situat¬ 
ed  in  that  district,  subjected  to  tithes  of  what  had  been 
reaped  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

“The  object  of  these  families  in  offering  us  the  gift 
of  the  aforesaid  half  of  the  tithes  of  their  district  seems  to 
have  been  to  make  themselves  more  and  more  sure  of  the 
protection  of  the  Company.  And  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  since  that  time  they  have  possessed  their  estates 
in  peace  as  nobody  gave  them  any  trouble.  During  the 
last  revolution  in  Malabar,  they  have  not  sustained  any 
loss.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  kings,  rulers  and  chiefs 
together  with  their  subjects  have  felt  the  inconveniences 
and  consequences  of  war  and  had  to  pay  military  con. 
tributions.  Hence  the  Payenchery  Nairs  have  been 
the  only  ones  of  those  who  had  been  favoured  by  the 
Emperor  Cheram  Perumal,  who  have  kept  their  former 
privileges  through  the  protection  of  the  Honourable 
Company.  Recently,  however,  Nabob  Hyder  Alychan 
has  conquered  the  whole  region  from  Chettua  to  Cranga- 
nore.  The  Company  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  this 
on  account  of  his  superior  force.  In  compensation  for 
this,  they  receive  for  the  present,  until  further  order 
from  the  Company,  a  monthly  allowance  of  Rs.  30  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  resolution  passed  on  the  14th 

July  1777- 
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“Attimes  these  families  have  been  quarrelling  among 
themselves  and  even  have  tried  to  countermine  one 
another,  but  I  always  backed  up  the  eldest,  even  if  at 
times  the  other  party  had  more  or  less  right  on  his  side, 
which  I  would  then  point  out  to  the  eldest  privately  at 
a  tete-a-tete.  This  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of 
maintaining  equilibrium  among  the  families,  for  other¬ 
wise  one  would  be  constantly  worried  by  them. 

“I  have  inferred  from  old  documents,  that  at 
times  they  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Zamorin,  if  it 
served  their  purposes,  but  now  they  seem  to  have  brok¬ 
en  all  connection  with  him.  Granted  that  this  has 
been  formerly  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  this  intimacy  had  their  origin  in  state-interests 
or  more  particularly  to  please  the  Zamorin  a  little, 
who  being  their  neighbour  could  in  a  dexterous  way 
constantly  create  disturbances  among  them,  without  its 
always  being  possible  to  prove  that  he  had  a  hand  in 
them.  For  these  reasons  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
estates,  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Zamorin,  they 
remained  friends  with  him. 

“I  have  to  remark  still  another  thing  with  regard 
to  these  families  which  is  rare  with  heathen  or  at  least 
with  Malabar  kings,  viz.,  that,  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  no  violence  or  extortions  take  placet  and 
that  when  they  administer  law,  the  offering  of  gifts 
and  presents  is  not  much  in  vogue.  I  said  ‘not  much’ 
because,  however  tolerably  this  district  is  ruled  the 
Governors  have  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  be 
able  to  decline  always  and  at  all  times  gifts  and  presents, 
although  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  heard  the  people 
complain  very  little  about  it.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  in  comparison  with  others  have  been 
fortunate  in  their  rulers  and  always  thought  it  best 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  their  form  of 
government,  and  allow  them  to  settle  their  own  affairs 
themselves.  I  intervened  only  when  they  went  to  ex¬ 
tremes  and  then  I  took  direct  cognisance  of  the  matter 
and  acted  according  to  justice.” 
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41.  Repoecoil. — Pappucoil  ruling  over  Chslyam, 
Parppucoil  ruling  over  Beypore  and  Pappucoil  ruling 
over  Parapanangady. 

This  is  probably  the  country  or  Rajashp  of  Para¬ 
panangady  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  Pappucoil.  A 
branch  of  this  now*lives  in  Travancore,  and  that  distin¬ 
guished  Sanskrit  and  Malayalam  Scholar,  gifted  poet, 
and  generous  patron  of  letters,  the  late  Keraia  Varma, 
C.  S.  I„  M.  R.  A.*S.,  F.,  R.  H.  S.5  F.  M.  U.  &c.,  the 
Valia  Koil  Tampuran  of  Travancore,  brother-in-law 
of  the  late  Sri  Mulam  Maharaja  of  Travancore,  belong¬ 
ed  to  that  branch.  Gollennesse  mentions  the  countries 
of  Bettatta  alias  Tanur,  Parappoor  Kovil,  Pappu  Kovil 
as  bordering  on  the  lands  of  the  Zamorin  and  adds  that 
the  Dutch  had  no  dealings  of  importance  with  these. 

42.  Walluvanad.  It  is  surprising  that  our  author 
has  failed  to  notice  one  of  the  oldest  royal  houses  of 
Malabar  viz.,  that  of  the  Raja  of  Walluvanad.  Gollen¬ 
nesse  speaks  of  it  as  Walluanatty  alias  Arangolla,  “a 
kingdom  situated  next  to  Bettette.”  He  adds:  “  The 
king  has  the  right  to  send  every  twelve  years  notorious 
marauders  to  the  feast  of  Mamanga1,  which  right,  so  he 
says,  has  been  taken  way  from  him  by  the  Zamorin, 
contrary  to  all  right  and  equity.  A  few  weeks  ago,  he 
caused  two  elephants  of  the  Zamorin  to  be  carried  off. 
By  this  he  has  provoked  the  Zamorin  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  latter  intends  to  make  war  upon  him 
after  the  feast  of  Mamanga  ;  but  as  this  is  a  matter 
in  no  way  affecting  the  Honourable  Company,  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  results  with  equanimity.” 

It  was  perhaps  because  the  Raja  had  no  political 
or  commercial  relations  with  the  Dutch  that  our 
author  has  not  mentioned  this  country. 

The  first  authentic  mention  we  have  of  the  Raja 
is  in  the  Jew’s  copper-plate  (A.  D.  700).  There  he 
is  called  “Rairan  Ch^an,  owner  of  Valiuva  province, 
the  Arangottur  Swarupam,”  and  one  of  the  Syrian 
i,  Vide  appendix  to  this  Volume. 
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Christian  deeds  named  his  country  as  Vaiiuvanad. 
He  is  generally  known  as  Vaiiuva  Konajiri,  or  the 
Vallabhan  or  Vellajtiri  Raja  and  is  styled  the  Arangotf 
Ufayavar.  Evidently,  Gollennesse’s  Arangolla  is  a  mis¬ 
print  for  Arangotfa.  The  term  Arangoft  Ufayavar 
means  the  chieftain  who  holds  the  .country  on  the 
other  side  (Mai:  angottu)  of  the  river  (Mai:  ar),  his 
dominions  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Ponnani  river. 
The  Vaiiuva  Konafiri  is  still  known  by  this  title.  He 
is  also  called  Vallabhan,  and  it  is  significant  that  he 
styles  himself  Vallabhan  or  Vaiiuvan  Chattan  in  his 
royal  writs.  Mr.  Logan  conjectures  that  Vaiiuva  may 
be  another  form  of  Pallava,  and  that  Valluvanad  may 
stand  for  the  Valluvar  (Pallava)  country.  Mr.  Logan 
says  that  “  besides  the  Chera,  Choia  and  Pa^dya 
dynasties,  one  other  dynasty,  that  of  the  Pallavas, stands 
most  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  South¬ 
ern  India.  It  is  proved  by  inscriptions  that  the  dy¬ 
nasty  was  in  existence  in  the  4th  or  5th  century  A.  D., 
and  at  a  still  earlier  period  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  century. 
When  and  how  far  they  invaded  Malabar  and,  whether 
having  taken  the  country,  it  was  the  Cherumars  or 
Kurambars,  or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other  that 
they  displaced,  is  at  present  matter  for  speculation.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  dynasty  is  still  represented  in 
Malabar  by  the  Vallodi  or  Vulluvanadi  caste  of  Nairs. 
There  is  also  a  servile  caste  of  Valluvar ,  who  are 
labourers,  fishers,  ferrymen  and  sorcerers.  Of  these  two 
classes,  the  former  inhabit  Valluvanad (i.  e.  the  country 
of  the  Valluvar),  which  to  the  present  day  gives  its 
name  to  one  of  the  taluks  of  the  district  ;  while  the 
latter  are  usually  regarded  as  of  superior  rank  to 
the  huntsmen  who  abound  on  the  western  ghauts  and  in 
Wynad.  The  latter  are  called  Kuramber ,  or  Kuruchiar , 
Kurassiar  and  they  too  have  a  local  habitation  in  the 
low  country,  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  present  taluks 
of  the  Kurambarnad  or  the  country  of  the  Kurambar . 
The  Kurambar  were  originally,  and  are  to  the  present 
day  in  districts  east  of  the  ghauts,  shepherds  and 
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herdsmen,  and  from  their  having  given  their  name 
to  such  an  impastoral  portion  of  the  district  as  Kurtcm* 
barnad ,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  conclude  that  it  was 
only  occupied  by  them  under  compulsion  and  that  there 
they  made  a  stand  for  some  considerable  time.  The 
Vulluvar  country,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fine  pastoral 
country  lying  close  to  the  south-west  slopes  of  the 
Nilgiris,  just  such  a  country  as  shepherds  and  herds¬ 
men  would  select. 

“  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  if  the  Chermar 
(agrestic  slaves)  are,  as  suggested,  the  real  aborginies 
of  the  ancient  Chera  kingdom,  that  they  were  displaced 
to  some  extent  at  least,  by  a  more  independent  race  of 
shepherds,  who  in  turn  gave  away  to  the  Valluvar 
(Pallavar  ?)<  The  fact  that  the  Kuntmbars  preferred  a 
roving  life  in  the  jungles  to  a  sedantry  one  in  subjec¬ 
tion  on  the  plains,  proves  them  to  have  been  a  superior 
race,  and  indeed  to  the  present  day  they  very  marked¬ 
ly  retain  this  characteristic. 5 ’ 1 

Mr.  Logan  pursues  the  argument  further  by 
remarking  that,  from  inscriptions  recording  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Western  Chalukyan  King,  PulakeSi  II,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Pallava  influences  had  become 
paramount  in  the  south  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century  A.  D.  He  refers  to  the 
fact  of  a  deed  (albeit  forged )  of  the  10th  century  A.  D* 
recording  that  Chera  was  distinct  from  Kerala,  both  of 
which  were  overrun  by  PulakSSi,  and  observes  that 
this  opens  up  ground  for  remark.  “  It  has  already  been 
noticed  2  that  the  traditionary  limits  of  the  original 
Kerala  extended  from  P  ut hup  at  tan  am  on  the  Kotla 
river  to  Kannetti  in  Travancore.  If  this  was  Kerala, 
where  then  was  Chera  ?  Could  it  be  that  the  forger 
was  referring  to  the  Gangas  or  Kongas?  ”  Mr.  Logan 
points  out  that  a  genuine  deed  nearer  to  the  time  of 
the  occurrences  specifically  says  that  PulakeSi  1 1 

1.  Logan’s  Malabar,  pp.  256 — 7. 

2,  P.  224- 
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in  his  southern  raid  was  “  closely  attended  by 
the  Gangas  ”,  so  that  the  forger  could  not  have  been 
referring  to  the  Gangas.  If  so,  there  must  have  been 
a  Chera  dynasty  distinct  from  the  Kerala  dynasty 
at  the  time ;  and  this  argument  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  “  perhaps  the  Pallavas  still  held  that 
part  of  Malabar  where  their  name  still  seems  to 
linger — the  Vailuvanad.”  We  have  seen  that  the 
official  or  regal  designation  of  the  Raja  of  Walluvansd 
was  Valluva  Konatiri,  and  Mr.  Logan  says  that  .“it  is 
certain  that  the  Valluva  Konatiri,  after  the  last  Peru- 
mal’s  departure  in  A.  D.  825,  became  the  protector  of 
the  Maha  Makham  feast  at  TirunavSya,  and  this  looks 
as  if  he  had  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
Malayali  chiefs  before  that  time — a  place  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  that  he  appears  to  have  superseded  the  last  Peru- 
mal’s  lawful  heir  (Cochin;  as  protector  at  this  festival.” 
The  Keraiotpa{{i  says  that  the  last  Perumal  assigned 
a  nad  (or  country)  to  Valluva  KonSfiri  together  with 
the  privilege  of  conducting  the  Maha  Makham  festival 
at  TirunSvaya.  Of  the  latter,  he  was  deprived  by' the 
Zamorin  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mahomedans, 

The  Valluva  Konatiri  did,  at  one  time,  exercise 
suzerain  rights  over  a  large  portion  of  South  Malabar. 
But  his  territory  had  been  gradually  broken  up  by  the 
Zamorin.  At  the  time  of  the  Mysorean  conquest,  there 
remained  to  the  Raja  only  a  few  of  the  modern  amsams 
of  the  present  Taluks  of  Walfuvansd  and  Ernad.  He 
had  been,  a  little  while  before,  deprived  by  the  Zamorin 
of  some  other  amsams  of  the  Wailuvanld  Taluk.  His 
possessions  in  Nefungaftad  had  been  lost  earlier  still- 
On  the  cession  of  Malabar  to  the  British  by  Tippu 
Sultan,  the  Raja  entered  into  an  agreement,  on  the  30th 
July  1792,  with  Mr.  William  Gamul  Farmer  and 
Major  Alexander  Dow  deputed  by  the  Bombay  Govern¬ 
ment  to  settle  the  ceded  districts,  whereby  the  Raja 
was  allowed  to  hold  his  former  countries  as  manager 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  consideration  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  him  to  the  Company  in  assisting 
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their  armies,  on  paying  to  them  the  revenues  collected 
from  the  said  countries.  But,  subsequently,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  Raja  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his 
district,  which  was  disturbed  by  Mappila  freebooters, 
the  Bombay  Commissioners  concurred  in  the  order 
sent  by  the  Supervisor  to  the  Southern  Superintendent 
to  assume  the  immediate  management  of  the  country, 
especially  “as  he  and  his  family  had  c6me  into  the 
country  from  their  place  of  refuge  in  Travancore  and, 
on  the  expulsion  of  Tippu’s  troops  had,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rama  Raja’s  (Travancore)  Dewan,  been 
reinstated  without  (as  far  as  it  appears)  awaiting  or 
asking  the  permission  of  the  Company’s  Government.” 
He  was  granted  an  annual  pension. 

43.  Ponnani.  A  town  of  some  importance  where 
the  Zamorin  usually  held  his  court,  now  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  Taluk.  Zinuddien  writes  it  Funan. 

44.  Tamares  Gerya.  This  was  Tamarasseri 
Nsd,  which  was  subject  to  the  Kottayam  Rajas.  It  now 
comprises  nine  villages  in  North  Malabar.  The  origin 
of  this  Rajaship  is  thus  explained  in  the  Keralotpatti. 
The  chiefs  of  Pulavai  and  KurumbufnSd  quarrelled  and 
caused  much mischief  in  the  country.  Thereupon  the  Kai- 
malsor  lords  of  Pulavai  with  3.000  Nayars  and  seven  of 
the  eldersthrew  up  their  allegiance  of  their  Raja  and  swore 
fealty  to  the  Raja  of  Kottayam  who  was  installed  as  Raja  of 
TamaraSSSri.  The  tract  over  which  he  was  appointed  to 
rule  was  contributed  by  the  two  Nambutins  of  Tama- 
raSSSri  and  Etamaram  Illoms.  A  fort  was  built  within 
which  was  installed  Bhagavaji  and  Sasfha  as  titulary 
deities,  and  a  guard  of  500  Nayars  was  also  constituted. 
An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Pulavai 
and  Tlmara§§5ri  was  formed.  Ayyayira  Prabhu 
Karfta  or  the  lord  of  the  five  thousand,  together  with  a 
section  of  10,000  Nayars  of  the  militia,  were  appointed 
Jangadas  (guards). 

45.  Cottesal .  This  is  the  Kot*a  river.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Malabar  pirates 

X. 
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generally  and  of  the  destruction  by  the  combined  for¬ 
ces  of  the  Zamorin  and  the  Portuguese  of  Kuftftali, 
their  stronghold.  Even  after  this,  they  plied  their 
trade  freely,  often  with  the  connivance  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  chiefs  who  shared  in  their  plunder.  Those  of 
Kottakkal  seem  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  in  inland  navigation  only. 

46.  Cotta  Mariakkere.  This  term  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Cotta=Kotta  or  fort  (also  name  of  a  river) 
and  Margakkaran,  literally  ‘doer’  or  ‘follower  of 
the  law5,  a  convert  from  Hinduism  to  a  foreign  religion; 
in  this  case,  a  Mahomedan. 

Mr.  Logan  observes:  “At  the  mouth  of  the  Kotfa 
river  was  a  famous  port  for  pirates  in  former  days. 
They  made  prizes  of  all  vessels  not  carrying  the  pass 
of  the  KataJ{anad  Raja,  their  sovereign,  who  was  styled 
'the  lord  of  the  seas.5”  Again,  “  Famous  among  the 
pirate  chiefs  who  commanded  these  fleets  stands  out 
the  name  of  the  Kottakkal  Kunfiali  Marakkars.  The 
family  originally  hailed  from  Pantalayani  Kollam. 
Probably  at  the  time  when  Henry  Meneses  destroyed 
the  Moorish  settlement,  the  family  moved  to  Tfkkoti, 
and  thence  again  to  Kottakkal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kofta 
river.  They  obtained  the  title  of  Kuftnali  Marakkjr 
from  the  Zamorin.  Kunhe  means  a  youth,  a  title  of 
distinction:  All  is  the  name  of  the  Prophet’s  son- 

in-law,  and  Marakkar  means  the  doer  or  follower  of 
the  law — Marggam, — and  is  applied,  as  a  title,  to 
persons  of  a  foreign  religion  like  the  Christians  and 
Mahomedans.  Some  of  the  remains  of  the  fort  at 
Kottakkal  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  spit  of  sand  extending  from  the 
south  across  the  Kotta  river-mouth,  and  it  completely 
commanded  the  bar  of  the  river  and  the  shipping 
which  lay  inside  it.  The  position  was  one  of  great 
strength  against  ancient  artillery,  as  it  was  protected 
on  two  sides  (north  and  east)  by  water,  on  a  third  side 
(the  west),  by  a  swampy  salt  marsh,  through  which 
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the  river,  encumbered  by  another  sand-spit  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  north  across  the  mouth,  has  now  (1885) 
forced  its  way.  On  the  south,  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  was  easily  protected  by  a  rampart.  This  fort  lay 
just  opposite  to  Putupattanam,  the  ancient  seat  of  Tek- 
kenkur  (Southern  Regent)  of  Kolattnad.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  relate  the  history  of  this 
family  whose  descendants  still  live  in  comparative 
poverty.”] 

Governor  Gollennesse  tells  us  that  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Zamorin’s  country  “is  called  Cottica 
after  the  river  of  that  land  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  Moors  ; 
they  are  pirates  and  are  able  to  do  much  harm  to 
small  traders,  but  they  do  not  lightly  venture  to  attack 
ships  or  large  vessels.  It  is  true  that  the  Samorine 
does  not  exactly  openly  approve  of  this,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  obtain  his  full 
permission  secretly  by  means  of  gifts  and  presents.” 

47.  Colastri.  It  is  the  Europeanised  form  of  the 
word  Kolattiri,  the  Malayslam  designation  of  the  Raja 
of  Chercikkal  or  Kolattunad.  The  Kerala  Mahatmyam 
says  that  Parasurama  installed  a  Soma  Kshetrya  as 
king  of  Kolattunad  and  assigned  to  him  the  tract  over 
which  he  was  appointed  to  rule,  whereas  the  Keralot- 
patti  attributes  this  assignment  of  territory  to  ChSramsn 
Perumsl.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Kerala  had  existed 
in  the  preceding  Kalpa>  that  is,  the  period  before 
ParaSurSma  reclaimed  it  from  the  sea,  but  had  been 
submerged  in  the  general  deluge,  and  Parasurama  had 
only  restored  the  land  to  its  old  position.  Three 
girls  belonging  to  the  early  Kerala  Rajas  had  been 
saved  by  a  Gandharvan  (angel)  named  Mohanan  from 
the  general  destruction,  and  he  kept  them  in  a  cave 
near  Elimala  (Mt.  D’Eli),  the  particular  spot  being 
called  Ramantali.  By  divine  intervention,  these  three 
girls  were  consigned  to  the  land  of  Kerala  as  progenitors 


1.  Note,  p.  33*. 
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of  the  three  Royal  Houses,  which,  in  future,  were  to 
rule  over  the  country.  One  of  them,  so  goes  the  story, 
became  the  ancestress  of  Kola  Swarupam  and  lived  at 
Taiipparamba.  A  variant  of  this  tradition,  related  by 
Mr.  Logan,  says  “that  three  women  (one  K§hetrya  and 
two  Sudras),  strangers  from  some  northern  land,  being 
stranded  in  a  boat  on  Mount  D’Eli,  CheramSn  Perumal 
took  all  of  them  to  wife,  apparently,  and  on  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  K§hetrya  woman,  he  conferred  the  title  of 
Elibhupan  (king  of  Eli)  with  ‘heirdom  to  the  kingdom’, 
and  he  built  for  her  the  Eliot  King’s  house  at  the  foot 
of  Eli  Mala  (Mount  D’Eli.;”.  This  tradition,  says  Mr. 
Logan,  relates  undoubtedly  to  the  northern  Kolattiri 
family,  the  second  most  ancient  seat  of  the  family  having 
been  at  this  particular  king’s  house  under  Mount 
D  Eli.1 

The  dynasty  is  known  as  Kola  Swarupam  or  the 
Kola  family.  Bishop  Caldwell,  speaking  of  the  origin 
of  the  Tamil  dynasties  of  Southern  India,  observes  that 
Tamil  traditions  as  well  as  the  Harivamsa ,  and  other 
Puranas  say  that  Pa$dya,  Kerala,  Kola  and  Chola  were 
the  sons  of  Akrida  or  Dushyanta,  the  adopted  son  of 
Turvasu,  a  prince  of  the  Lunar  line  of  Kshetryas.  The 
learned  Bishop  then  asks  who  the  Kola  referred  to  here 
was — “Was  he  supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kolas  or  Kolarians  of  Central  India?  This  is  very 
improbable.  Kola  is  said  to  be  identified  by  the  Kerala 
Mahatmya  with  Kolam  or  Kolattunsdu,  North  Malabar. 
The  derivation  involves  difficulties,  but  it  is  the  only 
reasonable  one  I  have  met  with.”2 

It  is  significant  that  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  copper¬ 
plates  do  not  mention  the  Kolattiri  among  their 
attestors,  and  it  is  difficult  to  surmise  why  he  is  omitted, 
if  he  was  then  under  the  hegemony  of  the  Perumals.  It 
is  very  probable  that  his  kingdom  lay  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Perumal’s  empire.  Dr.  Gundhc^t 
conjectures,  and  with  great  reason,  that  the  north 

1.  P.  235. 

2.  Hist,  of  Tinnevelly ,  p.  12. 
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Kolattiri  was,  at  the  dates  of  the  execution  of  these 
documents,  independent  of  the  Perumal.1  Mr.  Logan, 
however,  questions  this  and  observes  that  there  is 
no  evidence  forthcoming  that  the  north  Kolattiri 
dynasty  had  a  separate  existence  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.,  and  he  attempts  to  support  this  by  relying 
on  the  Mahomedan  tradition  about  the  introduction  of 
Islam  into  Malabar,  which,  he  says,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  last  of  the  Perumals  had  sufficient  influence 
over  the  north  Kolattiri  to  induce  him  to  grant  a  site 
for  a  mosque  at  Mstsyi  and  to  endow  the  institution. 
This  presumes  that  the  Mahomedans  were  hospitably 
received  and  were  allowed  to  build  a  mosque  at  MatSyi 
by  the  Kolattiri  under  orders  of  the  last  Perumal,  an 
assumption  without  authority.  The  Mahomedan  tradi¬ 
tion,  as  recorded  by  Zinuddien,  only  says  that  the 
apostate  Perumal  “wrote  for  them  (his  missionaries)  in 
the  character  and  language  of  Malabar,  a  description  of 
his  territories  and  kindred,  detailing  also  the  names  of 
the  different  governors  who  had  been  appointed  by  him 
throughout  his  kingdom”2  This  writing,  of  course, 
is  not  forthcoming,  and,  in  its  absence,  it  would  not 
be  right  to  surmise  that  the  Kolattiri  was  one  of 
of  the  governors  appointed  by  the  Perumal,  or  that  the 
Kolattiri  country  had  formed  part  of  the  Perumsi’s  do¬ 
minions.  Looking  to  the  graceful  way  in  which  the 
Kolattiri  welcomed  the  Portuguese  and  allowed  them 
to  build  churches,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his 
welcoming  their  predecessors,  the  Mahomedans,  with 
pleasure  and  granting  them  site  for  a  mosque.  Both 
were  bent  on  commercial  enterprises,  and,  the  Kolattiri 
country  producing  the  best  quality  of  pepper  in  all 
Malabar,  the  Raja  was  only  glad  to  find  a  means  of 
converting  the  spices  of  his  country  into  money. 

Another  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Logan  as  to 
why  the  Kolattiri  was  not  an  attestor  to  the  deeds,  while 


1.  M.  J.  b.  S.  X  III,  Part  I. 
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his  cousin  of  the  south  (meaning  Travancore  or  VSnad) 
had  attested  it,  is  altogether  imaginary,  resting  oh 
absolutely  no  basis.  After  making  a  reference  to 
the  system  of  inheritance  and  succession  in  Malabar 
which  makes  a  Malayaii  king’s  natural  heirs  the 
issue  of  his  sister  or  aunt  or  female  cousin  he  points 
out  that  it  was  likely  that  from  natural  affection,  a  suit¬ 
able  provision  would  be  made  for  the  mother  of  the 
king’s  children  and  her  offspring;  and  this  provision,  it 
is  added,  often  took  the  shape  of  a  grant  of  territory. 
After  giving  some  instances  of  such  grants  made  by  the 
Kolattiri,  Mr.  Logan  says,  “It  is  not  at  all  improbable 

therefore  that  the  northern  Koiattiries  are  descended 

»» 

from  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  last  of  the  Kerala 
Perumals  and  a  lady  of  the  stock  of  the  great  southern 
feudatory,  the  Travancore  (south  Kolattiri)  Rajas.”  Of 
course,  any  surmise  of  this  nature  may  be  said  to  be 
probable.  For  aught  we  know,  the  last  Cherman  Peru- 
mal  may  have  been  a  much  married  man  and  a  uxorious 
husband.  The  manyvprinces  amongst  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  divided  his  realm  may  have  been  the  issue  of 
his  many  wives,  who  might  have  induced  the  Perumal 
in  his  old  age  to  part  with  portions  of  his  territory  to 
their  children.  All  this  and  more  is  probable.  But 
the  question  is,  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  so?  Mr.  Logan  tells  us  that  “the  two  families  have 
always  observed  pollution,  when  deaths  occurred  in  their 
respective  houses  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  southern 
family  would  have  ceased  to  exist  long  ago  but  for  the 
adoption  of  heirs  on  several  occasions  from  the  northern 
family.”  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  certainty  when 
and  how  the  ruling  families  of  the  extreme  north  and  the 
extreme  south  came  to  be  so  related  as  to  have  Pula - 
sainbandham  or  community  of  pollution  by  birth  and 
death;  so  that  upon  the  basis  of  this  relationship,  any 
hypothesis  may  be  started  that  may  appear  to  be 
plausible.  But  the  Kerala  Mshatmyam  tells  us  that 
the  kings  of  Travancore  and  Kolajfunad,  installed  as 
such  originally  by  ParaSurama,  were  cousins,  being 
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sons  of  sisters  married  according  to  the  Marumakkat- 
tayam  system,  which,  to  a  Malayaii,  is  a  natural  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  relationship  aforesaid.  So  far  as  known 
at  present,  this  relationship  cannot  be  traced  beyond 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Malabar  era  when,  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  believed,  an  adoption  from  the  Kolaswa- 
rupam  appears  to  have  taken  place.  It  would  appear 
that  the  advances  made  by  the  Travancore  Raja  met 
with  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the  Kolattiri,  who  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  send  any  members  of  his  family 
to  Travancore,  and  the  Raja  of  Travancore  was  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  before  he  could  attain 
his  object.  Negotiations  between  the  two  Rajas  having 
failed,  Travancore  arranged,  through  a  Koil  TampurSn 
of  Tattiri  Kovilakam  (now  represented  by  the  Kiii- 
manur  family  to  which  belonged  the  distinguished 
Travancore  artist,  the  late  Raja  Ravi  Varma),  to  bring, 
by  stealth,  two  princesses  for  adoption.  Foreseeing 
the  ire  of  the  Kolattiri  in  this  undertaking,  he  sent  his 
own  family  to  Travancore  and  then  brought  away  all 
the  members  of  the  Putuppilli  Kovilakam  under 
pretence  of  taking  them  on  a  pilgrimage.  The  first 
adoption  to  Travancore  was  from  this  family,  and  from 
this  apparently  dates  the  Pulcisambandiiam  between 
the  two  Royal  Houses.  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  Travancore  Royal  House  was  most  likely  a  non- 
Malaysii  one  in  its  origin,  and  that  it  had  gradually 
evolved  into  a  Malayaii  one,  the  first  step  of  which 
was  perhaps  this  one  of  adoption  from  Kolattunsd,  If 
it  was  so,  one  can  easily  understand  why  the  Kolattiri 
should  have  evinced  such  marked  dislike  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  adoption. 

The  first  authentic  information  we  get  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kolattiri  is  from  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo. 
After  describing  the  “kingdom  of  Coilam”  (Quilon) 
and  the  “country  called  Comari”  (Comorin),  a  short 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  “kingdom  of  Eli” 
(Kolaftunad;. 
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“Eli  is  a  kingdom  towards  the  west,  about  300 
miles  from  Comari.  The  people  are  idolaters  and  have 
a  king,  and  are  tributary  to  nobody ;  and  have  a 
peculiar  language.  We  will  tell  you  particulars  about 
their  manners  and  their  products,  and  you  will  better 
understand  things  now  because  we  are  drawing  near 
to  places  that  are  not  so  outlandish. 

“There  is  no  proper  harbour  in  the  country,  but 
there  are  many  great  rivers  with  good  estuaries,  wide 
and  deep.  Pepper  and  ginger  grow  there,  and  other 
spices  in  quantities.  The  king  is  rich  in  treasure, 
but  not  very  strong  in  forces.  The  approach  to  his 
kingdom  however  is  so  strong  by  nature  that  no  one 
can  attack  him,  so  he  is  afraid  of  nobody. 

“  And  you  must  know  that  if  any  ship  enters  their 
estuary  and  anchors  there,  having  been  bound  for  some 
other  port,  they  seize  her  and  plunder  the  cargo.  For 
they  say,  ‘you  were  bound  for  somewhere  else,  and  ’tis 
God  has  sent  you  hither  to  us,  so  we  have  a  right  to  all 
your  goods’.  And  they  think  it  no  sin  to  act  thus.  And 
this  naughty  custom  prevails  all  over  these  provinces  of 
India,  to  wit,  that  if  a  ship  be  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  some  other  port  than  that  to  which  it  was 
bound,  it  is  sure  to  be  plundered.  But  if  a  ship  come 
bound  originally  to  the  place  they  received  it  with  all 
honour  and  give  it  due  protection.  The  ships  of 
Manzi  and  other  countries  that  come  hither  in  sum¬ 
mer  lay  in  their  cargoes  in  6  or  8  days  and  depart  as 
fast  as  possible,  because  there  is  no  harbour  other 
than  the  river  mouth,  a  mere  roadstead  and  sandbanks, 
so  that  it  is  perilous  to  tarry  there.  The  ships  of 
Manzi  indeed  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  these  roadsteads 
as  others  are,  because  they  have  such  huge  wooden 
anchors  which  hold  in  all  weather. 

“  There  are  many  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  here 
and  plenty  of  game,  both  beast  and  bird  Z’1 

1.  Vol.  II,  pp  385—6. 
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Mr.  Logan  observes  that  Marco  Polo’s  Kingdom 
of  Eli  can  be  no  other  than  the  kingdom  of  Kolujtiri 
“  whose  original  settlement  was  at  Karippa^t  in 
Kufummatftfur  amsam  in  Cherakkal  taluk.  The  second 

?  9 

most  ancient  seat  of  the  family  was  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Deli  (Eli  mala),  and  the  site  of  one  at  least 
of  their  residences  at  the  time  of  Marco  Polo’s  visit  is 
probably  still  marked  by  a  small  but  very  ancient 
temple— with  a  stone  inscription  in  Vatteluttu  charac¬ 
ters — not  very  far  from  the  big  Ramantali  temple  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  near  Kavvayi,  and  lying  close 
in  under  the  mount  on  its  western  or  sea  face.  Whiie 
residing  at  this  Eli  Kovilakam  or  king’s  house,  the 
family  seems  to  have  split  up  -after  the  fashi  m  of 
Maiaysli  taravads — into  two  branches,  one  of  which 

(Udayamangalam)  settled  at  Aduttila  in  the  Matayi 

_ ■  •>  •• 

amSam,  while  the  other  (Palli)  had  various  residences. 
The  head  of  both  branches,  (that  is,  the  eldest  male) 
was  the  Kolaffiri  for  the  time  being.  He,  as  ruling 
prince,  lived  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family  and  had 
residences  at  Matayi,  Vahrpattanam.  and  other 
places.  Matayi  was  probably,  as  the  Keraiotpatti 
seems  to  indicate,  the  more  ancient  of  the  tvvo  seats  of 
the  ruling  prince,  for,  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Mapyi  Kavu  is  looked  on  as  the  chief  temple  of 
the  Kola^iri  house-hold  goddess  Bhagavati,  and  the 
next  most  important  temple  of  the  goddess  is  at  the 
Kalarivajukkal  (Fencing  School  gateway)  temple  at 
Valaf-patta^am.”  1 

Ibn  Batuta  also  refers  to  Hili  or  Eli  and  localities 
around  it.  He  mentions  Jarkannan ,  which  he  afterwards 
writes  Jarfattan  and  Dadkannan  afterwards  written 
Badfattan.  He  speaks  of  the  king  as  an  infidel  and 
mentions  a  mosque  built  by  the  then  king’s  grandfather 
and  of  a  tank  also  excavated  by  him.  He  relates  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  king’s  grand¬ 
father  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  Mr.  Logan  thinks  that  the 

1.  Vol.  I,  p.  284.  Y, 
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mosque  at  Hili  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta  refers  probably 
to  the  one  at  Palayangati  (lit— old  bazaar ),  the  town  of 
Dadkarman  to  Vaiarpattanam  and  the  pond  the  king 
had  dug  to  the  “magnificent  tank  at  the  Cherakkal  Ko* 
vilakam  of  the  Kolattiri  family  where  the  Cherakkal 
Raja  now  usually  resides/’  Cob  Yule  identifies  Batu- 
ta’s  Badfattan  with  Putupatfan,  north  of  Calicut,  men¬ 
tioned  also  in  the  Tohfut—ul— Mujahideen  as  well  as 
by  Ccsmas  andNicolo  Conte.  Ibn’s  reference  to  Fat  tan 
(Dharmapattanam)  and  Pandarina  (Pantalayani  Kollam, 
North  Kollam)  before  Calicut  places  it  beyond  doubt 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  Kolattiri. 

We  may  pause  here  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Kolattiri  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  its  government.  The  late  Raja  Ravi  Vafma, 
M.  A.,  B.  L.,  a  scion  of  the  Maveiikkara  branch  of  the 
Kolattiri  family,  observes: — 

“  The  kingdom  of  the  Kolattiri  Raja  extended 
from  Kasercode  in  the  north,  to  Korappula  in  the 
south.  The  eastern  boundary  was  Kutakumala,  and 
the  western,  the  sea.  Within  this  territory  were  included 
the  jagirs  of  Kottayam  (north),  Nlllswaram  and 
Katattanad.  The  first  was  given  as  a  present  to  the 
Kottayam  Raja,  and  the  two  latter  to  the  children  of 
Kolattiri  Raja.  Marriages  (Talikettu)  in  Nlllswa¬ 
ram  family  are  even  now  performed  by  Kolaswarupam 
Rajas. 

“The  sovereign  was  styled  Kolattiri.  There 
were,  besides,  four  KurvSlchakksrs  or  dignitaries, 
Tekkeiamku:',  Vatakkeiamkur,  Nalsmkur  and  Ancham- 
kur  The  eldest  of  the  male  members  reigned  as  sove¬ 
reign,  Kolattiri.  The  next  in  succession,  the  heir- 
apparent,  was  the  Tekkeiamku r.  The  residence  assigned 
to  him  was  the  Vatakara  fort.  The  third  in  succession 
was  the  Vatakkeiamkur  in  charge  of  Vekkolat  fort.  The 
fourth  was  the  manager  of  the  household,  and  the  fifth, 
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the  personal  attendant  or  A.  D.  C.  of  the  sovereign.  Each 
of  these  peerages  had  large  estates  attached  to  it.  These 
dignities  even  now  obtain  in  name.  But  the  large 
estates  which  were  once  appurtenant  to  them  were  sold 
away,  except  those  of  the  Nalamkur,  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  whereof  has  nearly  an  annual  income  of  Rs.  500. 
The  Nalamkur  was  usually  the  dispenser  of  all  honours 
under  the  command  of  the  sovereign.  The  dignities 
or  Sthanams  so  given  were  “Nayar”,  “Kurupp”  and 
“Nampiyar”  to  Sudras,and“Panikkar”,“Perumalayan’, 
“Komar’7,  and  “Velichappatu”  to  low  caste-men.  The 
eldest  female  member  of  Kolaswarupam  was  called 
Achamma ,  and  the  eldest  lady  of  the  family  is  called 
by  that  title  even  to-day.  The  estates  attached  to  her 
dignity  yield  an  income  of  nearly  Rs.  700  per  annum 
to  its  present  holder. 

“By  hereditary  right,  the  pest  of  minister  belonged 
to  the  members  of  Murukancheri  house,  of  Commander 
of  the  forces  to  ChitTottu  Kurukkal  and  of  Financier  to 
Mavila  Nampiar,  ihough  the  affairs  of  State  were  act¬ 
ually  conducted  by  others.  As  already  stated,  the  office 
of  Purohit  belonged  to  Areppan  Nampujiri  and  of  the 

chief  priest  of  temples  ^Tantri)  to  Kattumatas  Nampu- 
*  *  « . 
pri  .1 

After  lbn  Batuta,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  references  to  this 
kingdom.  After  da  Gama’s  rebuff  at  the  Zamorin’s 
court,  the  Admiral  left  the  shores  of  Calicut  and  sailed 
away  refusing  the  invitation  of  the  Zamorin  to  land 
again.  Da  Gama  appears  to  have  remained  for  about 
seventy  days  at  Pantalayani  Koilam  and  to  have  left  the 
place  about  the  4th  November  1498. 

Running  up  the  coast,  the  Portuguese  ships  were 
met  by  boats  sent  out  by  the  Kolattiri  to  invite  da 
Gama  to  land.  He  decided  to  visit  the  place  but, 
warned  by  his  experience  at  Calicut,  declined  to  land. 
The  king  sent  him  provisions  and,  as  a  free  gift,  more 

1.  Malabar  Quarterly  Review>  Vol,  I*  pp,  295-6. 
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spices  and  merchandise  than  the  vessels  could  hold,  so 
that  some  had  t6  be  declined ;  and  da  Gama  sent  in 
return  large  quantities  of  the  goods  he  had  on  board — 
branch  coral,  vermilion,  quicksilver,  and  brass  and 
copper  basins — being  almost  double  that  which  he  had 
received  from  the  king.  He  also  sent  Nicolas  Coelho 
with  a  present  of  a  green  cloth,  brown  satin,  velvet 
crimson  damask,  a  large  silver  basin,  thirty  scarlet 
caps,  two  knives  in  sheaths  and  five  ells  of  darker  scarlet 
cloths  to  the  king.  These  were  graciously  received, 
and  the  king  expressed  his  great  desire  to  see  da  Gama. 
As  the  Admiral  would  not  land,  the  king  had  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  a  sort  of  pier,  constructed  jutting  into 
the  sea  to  the  distance  of  a  cross-bow  shot,  and,  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  he  had  a  small  chamber  made  of  planks 
prepared.  The  brothers  da  Gama  and  the  captains 
proceeded  thither,  had  a  conference  with  the  king, 
exchanging  valuable  presents  and  talking  of  the  vile 
treatment  received  by  da  Gama  at  Calicut.  Da  Gama 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Kolatjiri  on  behalf  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  engagement  was  engrossed  on 
a  golden  leaf  and  was  signed  by  the  king  and  his  minis¬ 
ters.  It  was  accompanied  by  handsome  presents  to 
the  king  of  Portugal.  On  behalf  of  Dom  Manoel,  da 
Gama  presented  Kolattiri  with  a  handsome  sword.  He 
then  sailed  away  from  Cannanore  on  the  20th  November, 
once  more  distributing  presents  to  the  ministers  of  the 
king  and  exchanging  courtesies  generally.  1 

Whilst  Cabral  was  in  Cochin,  he  received  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Kolattiri,  promising  to  supply  him  with 
pepper  and  spices  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  Cochin. 
The  offer  was  politely  declined.  But,  as  Cabral  was 
about  to  leave  Cochin,  he  descried  a  fleet  belonging 
to  the  Zamorin  and  prepared  to  attack  it  at  once.  But 
the  Calicut  people  held  off.  Cabral  chafed  them,  but 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  which  carried  him 
out  to  sea.  He  put  into  Cannanore,  where  he  arrived 

1.  Danvers ,  Vol.  I,  p.  60. 
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on  the  15th  January  1501,  and  received  on  board  an 
ambassador  from  the  Kolaftiri  king  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  together  with  presents  and  the  offer  of  a  free 
trade  to  that  port.  On  the  following  day,  Cabral  left 
on  his  homeward  voyage. 

Before  the  return  of  Cabral,  King  Manoel  had  sent 
another  expedition  under  Joas  da  Nova,  who  called  at 
Cannanore  and  was  well  received,  where  he  arranged 
to  take  goods  on  his  return  from  Cochin  whither  he  was 
going.  On  his  return,  he  found  that,  owing  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Moors,  he  could  not  get  goods  without 
cash.  On  entering  the  port  of  Cannanore,  da  Nova 
took  a  ship  off  Calicut,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt. 
Besides  many  valuable  jewels,  there  were  found  in  this 
ship  three  silver  navigating  instruments,  which  were 
quite  unknown  to  the  Portuguese  astronomers  and 
navigators.  The  Zamorin,  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of 
the  ship  and  the  valuable  instruments,  equipped  a  large 
fleet  of  180  vessels  to  punish  the  Portuguese.  The 
Kolaftiri  offered  any  assistance  in  his  power,  which 
was,  however,  civilly  declined.  When  the  attack  came 
on,  da  Nova  was  able  to  sink  a  number  of  the 
Zamorin ’s  vessels,  and  the  remaining  Moors  did  not 
continue  the  action.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Kolaftiri,  the  Portuguese  ships  were  soon  loaded,  and 
da  Nova  departed,  leaving  his  European  merchandise 
for  disposal  in  Cannanore  under  the  charge  of  a  factor 
and  two  clerks. 

On  his  second  voyage,  da  Gama  visited  Kolatjiri 
and  delivered  to  him  a  letter  from  the  king  Dorn 
Manoel  together-with  the  presents  which  he  had  brought 
out,  consisting  of  six  pieces  of  satin  and  coloured  velvets, 
a  piece  of  brocade,  an  arm-chair  with  cushions  of  broc¬ 
ade,  and  a  sword  of  gold  and  enamel.  This  latter  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  king,  who,  in  return,  delivered 
to  da  Gama  a  necklace  and  two  bracelets,  together  with 
ten  rings,  all  of  considerable  value,  as  presents  for  the 
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queen  of  Portugal,  besides  some  rich  jewels  for  himself. 
A  treaty  of  commerce  was  arranged  with  the  king,  the 
goods  to  be  supplied  at  fixed  prices.  The  king  allotted 
to  the  factor  at  Cannanore,  Goncalo  Gil  Barbosa, 
a  Jangada  or  guard  of  ten  Nayars.  The  Moors  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  oppose  the  king  were  severely  punished,  and  the 
acts  of  barbarity,  committed  by  Vincent  Sodre  in 
punishing  Koja  [Mohmed  Marakkar,  the  principal 
Moor,  for  using  insulting  language  to  the  king,  struck 
terror  into  them.  For  the  service  rendered  by  de 
Sodre  on  this  occasion,  the  Kolattiri  began,  it  is  said, 
the  custom  of  giving  a  gold  pardas  daily  for  their  table 
supplies. 

Returning  from  Cochin  whither  he  had  gone,  da 
Gama  buried  most  of  his  artillery  at  Cannanore.  He 
also  persuaded  the  Kolattiri  to  have  a  high  stone  wall 
erected  round  the  factory  palisade,  with  a  gate  to  fas¬ 
ten  with  a  key,  and  to  send  some  one  to  shut  the 
gate,  and  to  keep  the  key  himself.  This  the  credulous 
king  agreed  to,  and  forthwith  had  the  work  executed, 
thinking  that,  in  making  this  request,  da  Gama  desired 
that  the  Portuguese  left  in  the  factory  should  remain 
subject  to  him.  After  regulating  the  factory  affairs, 
da  Gama  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  28th  of  December 
1502. 

Not  long  after,  the  old  Kolattiri  died,  and  there 
were  disputes  about  the  succession,  which  were  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  a  Brahman  nominated  by  the 
Zamorin,  so  that  the  new  king  came  to  be  attached  to  the 
Zamorin’s  cause  and  turned  out  to  be  no  friend  to  the 
Portuguese.  One  of  the  numerous  acts  of  barbarity 
of  which  the  Portuguese  were  all  along  guilty  was  perpe¬ 
trated  at  about  this  time,  and  this  incensed  the  Kola- 
Jpri  and  his  people  very  much  and  with  great  reason. 
The  minister  of  the  Kolattiri,  Chencheri  Kurup,  had 
addressed  the  king  of  Portugal  on  the  subject  of  the 
passes  granted  by  the  Portuguese  to  native  vessels 
and  had  prayed  that  orders  may  be  issued  to  permit 
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ten  native  vessels  to  go  annually  to  Hormuz  or  Guza- 
ret  to  purchase  horses.  He  had  also  prayed  that  the 
petty  islands  belonging  to  the  Laccadive  group  be¬ 
longing  to  his  master  may  not  be  molested.  The  reply 
was  favourable.  But,  in  the  execution  of  the  order,  all 
sorts  of  obstacles  were  thrown  by  the  Portuguese  cap¬ 
tains.  It  so  happened  that,  at  this  time,  a  Portuguese 
captain,  Goncalo  Vaz,  meeting  with  a  vessel  near 
Cannanore,  overhauled  her  papers,  and  declaring  a 
pass  which  she  carried  from  Lourenco  de  Britto,  the 
Commandant  at  Cannanore,  to  be  a  forgery,  seized  the 
rich  prize,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  plundered  and  sank 
her,  after  sewing  the  crew  up  in  a  sail  and  throwing 
them  overboard.  The  stitching  had  not  been  firm,  and 
the  corpses  of  the  crew  were  washed  upon  the  beach. 
One  of  the  bodies  was  identified  as  that  of  the  son-in* 
law  of  Mammali  Marakkar,  and  the  father,  a  very 
influential  merchant,  came  to  the  Cannanore  fort  and 
indignantly  up-braided  the  Commandant  for  this  breach 
of  faith.  Britto  protested  his  innocence,  but  was  not 
believed.  And  the  murdered  man’s  family  went  in 
a  body  to  the  Vaiarpattanam  palace  of  Kolattiri  and 
demanded  vengeance.  The  populace  was  greatly 
incensed,  and  the  king  reluctantly  consented  to  hosti¬ 
lities.  The  Zamorin  also  advised  him  towards  this  and 
promised  material  aid. 

The  Zamorin  supplied  Kolattiri  with  21  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  fort  of  Cannanore  was  invested  by  an 
army  of  40,000  Nayars.  All  communication  between 
the  town  and  fort  was  cut  off  by  a  trench.  The  attack¬ 
ing  force  was  increased  before  long  by  the  addition  of 
20,000  Nayars  sent  by  the  Zamorin.  One  morning,  the 
besiegers  advanced  against  the  fort  in  12  columns  of 
2)000  men  each,  tom-toms  beating,  rockets  and  blue 
lights  blazing  and  doughty  champions  dancing  in  front 
of  the  array,  performing  wonderful  athletic  feats.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  reach  the  wall,  being  driven  back 
by  the  Portuguese  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire.  The 
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water  of  the  garrison  came  from  a  well  situated  outside 
the  fort,  and,  each  time  they  came  out  to  draw  water, 
they  had  to  fight  for  it,  until  an  engineer  named 
Fernandez  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  mining  a  passage 
as  far  as  the  well  and  so  drawing  off  the  supply  under 
ground.  In  a  sally  subsequently  made,  the  Portuguese 
filled  up  the  well  with  earth  to  hide  the  device.  The 
Moors  constructed  ramparts  of  bales  of  cotton,  and, 
against  these,  the  ordinary  cannon  used  had  but  little 
effect  ;  but  the  Portuguese  planted  a  large  piece  of 
ordnance  on  their  ramparts,  and  one  lucky  shot  from 
it  sent  the  cotton  bales  flying,  and  killed  no  less  than 
22  men.  After  this,  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  the 
fort,  and  the  besiegers  hoped  to  starve  out  the  garri¬ 
son.  The  latter  were  thus  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits,  and  lived  on  lizards,  rats,  cats  and  other 
animals.  To  bring  the  siege  to  a  termination  before 
the  Onam  festival,  a  grand  final  assault  both  by  sea 
and  land,  was  planned.  The  boats  and  catamarans 
were  easily  enough  driven  back  by  the  besieged  garri¬ 
son,  but  the  Nayars  gallantly  stormed  the  wall  and 
effected  an  entrance.  So  steady  however  was  the 
Portuguese  fire  that  they  were  soon  checked  and  they 
finally  retreated.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  garrison  was 
wourided  in  that  day’s  fight;  and  de  Britto,  to  conceal 
the  exhaustion  of  his  resources,  kept  up  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  town  after  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed 
and  succeeded  in  destroying  a  mosque  in  which  the 
Moors  had  congregated  for  the  Friday  service.  But 
relief  came;  for,  on  the  27th  of  August,  a  fresh  fleet  of 
11  ships  under  Tristan  da  Cunha  arrived  from  Europe, 
and  their  Commander  with  300  of  his  men  drove  back 
the  besiegers  and  relieved  the  fort.  The  Kolaftiri 
then  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  terms 
advantageous  to  the  Portuguese. 

Jn  the  year  1510,  after  retreating  from  Goa, 
Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  arrived  at  Cannanore  on  the 
15th  of  September.  There  in  a  large  tent  erected  in 
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front  of  the  fort,  a  grand  durbar  was  held  attended  by 
the  Kola{{iri,  his  minister,  Chencheri  Kurup  and 
MammSli  Marakkar,  the  chief  Moor  of  Cannanore. 
After  this  durbar,  Albuquerque  decided  on  a  second 
expedition  against  Goa.  The  Zamorin  attempted  to 
draw  off  the  Kola^tiri  from  the  Portuguese  allegiance 
by  sending  to  him  a  force  under  the  command  of  the 
Cochin  Prince  whose  claim  to  succession  to  the  throne 
Albuquerque  had  rejected.  There  was  mutiny  amongst 
Albuquerque’s  own  men.  He,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  He  persuaded  the  Kolatfiri’s 
minister,  Chencheri  Kurup,  to  join  his  expedition 
at  the  head  of  300  picked  Nayars,  and  this,  it  is  said, 
shamed  his  own  men  into  facing  the  dangers  in  front 
of  them.  On  the  6th  of  November  1510,  Goa  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  after  a  contest  of  barely 
six  hours’  duration.  Henceforward,  Goa  supplanted 
Cochin  and  became  the  capital  of  Portuguese  India. 

Soon  after  da  Gama  had  arrived  in  India  as  Vice¬ 
roy,  he  went  to  Cannanore  and  stayed  for  3  days,  during 
which  time  he  insisted  on  the  Kolatjiri  surrendering  a 
notorious  pirate  chief  called  Bala  Hassan,  who  was 
thereupon  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Cannanore  fort. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  Meneses  on  his  assuming 
the  government  after  the  death  of  da  Gama  was  to 
order  the  execution  of  Bala  Hassan.  He  was  related  to 
the  Arakkal  (Msppila)  Raja  of  Cannanore,  and  bribes 
to  a  large  amount  were  offered  for  his  release,  but  in 
vain.  The  Kola{{iri  also  offered  a  visit  to  the  Viceroy 
to  intercede  for  him,  but  the  execution  was  not  stayed. 
The  Moors  were  greatly  disgusted  at  this  and  decided 
that,  in  future,  they  should  act  independently  of  the 
Kola$ri  altogether.  And  the  Kolattiri,  on  his  part, 
asked  the  Viceroy  to  punish  those  Moors  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  13harmapattanam  island.  An  expedition 
was  accordingly  organised,  and  the  towns,  bazaars  and 
shipping  at  jpharmapatta$am  and  at  Mahe  were 
destroyed  (January  1525). 
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After  the  destruction  of  Pantal^yani  Kollam,  the 
Viceroy  dealt  with  the  Laccadive  Islands,  18  in  num¬ 
ber.  Orders  had  come  from  Portugal  that,  if  the 
Kolattiri  would  supply  all  the  coir  (for  which  the  islands 
are  famous)  required  by  the  Portuguese  at  a  cheap 
rate,  he  might  keep  the  islands.  The  Viceroy,  Meneses, 
at  an  interview  with  the  Kolattiri,  demanded  a  thou¬ 
sand  candies  of  coir  per  annum.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  underdake  to  supply  such  a  large  quantity 
and  said  he  would  prefer  giving  up  the  islands,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

After  this,  we  get  very  little  information  regarding 
the  dealings  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  Kolaffiri,  as  also 
between  him  and  the  Dutch.  The  disruption  of  the 
family  and  the  disintegration  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
already  going  on  for  some  time  past.  To  quote 
Mr.  Logan  : — 

“  Family  quarrels  were  not  infrequent  in  the 
Kolattiri  Chief’s  house,  and  the  reasons  therefor  are 
in  operation  in  all  Malayaii  families  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  more  especially  in  North  Malabar.  The 
head  of  a  Malayaii  house  has  two  conflicting  sets  of 
interests  to  deal  with — first,  those  of  his  legal  heirs, 
the  children  of  his  female  relatives  of  various  degrees; 
and  secondly,  those  of  his  natural  heirs,  his  own  wife 
and  children.  The  latter  have  no  legal  claim  on  him, 
but  natural  affection  comes  into  play,  and  to  provide 
suitably  for  his  own  children  and  their  mother,  a  man 
not  infrequently  trenches  upon  the  right  of  his  legal 
heirs.  Hence  arise  bitter  quarrels  and  jealousies. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kolattiri 
family’s  dominions  had  become  greatly  curtailed  by 
such  provisions  having  been  made  for  the  natural  heirs 
of  the  chiefs,  out  of  the  territories  belonging  of  right 
to  the  legal  heirs.  And  at  the  period  when  the  Telli- 
cherry  factory  was  established,  somewhere  about  1694- 
95,  one  of  the  natural  offshoots  of  the  family,  the 
Kata$unSd  Raja,  known  to  the  early  English  as  the 
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Boyanore  or  Baonor  of  Badagara,  was  in  semi-inde¬ 
pendent  possession  of  Katattun^d,  that  is,  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  lying  between  the  Mshe  and  Kotta  rivers.  And 
another  such  offshoot  was  in  similar  semi-independent 
possession  of  the  Malayllam  terrritory  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Kavayi  river.  And  of  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Kavayi  and  Mahe  rivers,  various  portions 
had  come,  whether  by  family  alliances  of  the  kind 
described  or  by  grants,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  into  the 
possession  of  various  chieftains  who  were  all  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  Kolattiris.  Randattara,  otherwise 
called  Poyanad,  was  under  the  Achchanmar  (fathers), 
four  houses  of  the  Nampiar  caste;  Kottayam  was  under 
the  Puranat  (foreign)  Rajas,  and  IruvalinSd  (including 
Kurangoth)  was  ruled  by  six  houses  of  Nampiar  caste 
and  by  one  house  of  the  Nayar  caste.  Besides  the 
above,  the  two  houses  of  Nampiars  still  continued  to 
rule,  in  some  subjection  to  the  Kolattiris,  the  terri¬ 
tories  assigned  (it  is  said;  to  them  byCheraman  Peru- 
mai  himself  along  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghauts  in  the 
present  Chirakkal  Taluk,  and  there  were  other  houses 
of  Nampiars  (though  of  lower  rank)  located  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  in  what  is  now  the  Chirakkal  Tsluk. 
Lastly  the  Mappila  Chief  of  Cannanore  (the  Ali 
Raja)  or  Raja  of  the  sea,  had  secured  to  himself  a 
small  slice  of  territory  at  and  about  Cannanore.  The 
original  Kolattiri  dominions  were,  therefore,  broken  up 
into  a  large  number  of  petty  principalities  at  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  Tellicherry  factory,  and  the 
territory  which  remained  under  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Kolattiris  was  of  comparatively  small  extent’5.1 

It  will  be  well  to  notice  here  the  several  branches 
into  which  the  family  broke  up  and  their  present  loca¬ 
tion  to  enable  us  to  understand  more  clearly  what 
follows.  The  late  Raja  Ravi  Varma,  M.  A.,  B.  L.,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  break-up,  and  the  following 
table  is  prepared  on  the  basis  of  that  account. 

i.  Vol.  I,  pp.  34s — 6. 
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About  1680,  a  disruption  took  place  in  the  Kolattiri 
family,  and  Captain  Hamilton,  who  had  been  voyaging 
along  the  Coast  and  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  reigning 
Kolattiri  in  1702,  gives  an  account  of  it: — “There  were 
three  princes  of  the  blood  royal  who  conspired  to  cut 
him  (the  reigning  Prince  Unnittiri)  and  his  family 
off,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Government  of  Cal- 
listree  (Kolattiri);  but,  being  detected,  they  were 
beheaded  on  altars  built  of  stone.  About  two  miles 
from  Cannanore,  the  altars  were  standing,  when  I  was 
there.  They  were  only  square  piles  of  hewn  stone, 
almost  three  yards  high  and  four  yards  each  side.  ” 

Of  the  five  Kurvalchas  or  dignities  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  first,  i.  e.,  the  Kolattiri,  ruled  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  but  retained  the  immediate  executive  charge 
of  only  the  middle  portion.  The  Tekkeiamkur  or  the 
Southern  Regent  had  separate  charge  of  the  southern 
portion  with  his  head-quarters  at  Putupattanam  on  the 
Kotta  river,  and  tradition  says  that  it  was  by  marriage 
with  one  of  the  Southern  Regents  that  one  of  the 
Kata{|anad  Raja’s  female  ancestors  acquired  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  that  family.  The  Vatakkelamkur  or  the  Northern 
Regent  had  separate  charge  of  the  northern  territories, 
and,  from  a  marriage  with  one  of  them,  the  Nlllsvaram 
Rajas  acquired  their  territory,  forming,  at  present,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  KSsergode  Taluk. in  South 
Canara.  The  other  dignitaries,  were,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen,  on  personal  attendance  on  the  king,  render¬ 
ing  him  any  assistance  he  required. 

Mr.  Logan  observes  that,  on  examiningthe  records, 
it  is  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ablest  member  of  the 
family,  sometimes  peaceably  with  the  consent  cf  all  the 
members,  sometimes  by  force,  seized  the  reins  of  power 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  although  perhaps  senior  to  himself,  were  mere 
puppets  in  his  hands. 

It  was  from  the  Vatakkeiamkur  that  the  English 
East  India  Company  obtained  permission  to  settle  at 
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Tellicherry  and  build  a  fort  and  factory  there.  On  the 
20th  of  August  1708,  Prince  Vatakkelamkur  of  the  Palli 
Palace  gave  the  Honourable  English  Company  the 
following  grant : — 

“  The  fort  of  Tellicherry  has  been  built  at 
the  request  and  entreaties  made  by  me  as  a  friend. 
To  acknowledge  the  love  and  friendship  which 
the  Company  bears  towards  me  and  my  palace,  I  give 
and  make  over  the  said  fort  with  its  limits  to  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Company,  where  no  person  shall  demand,  col¬ 
lect  and  plant.  Our  custom  house  will  be  obliged  to 
give  us  what  has  been  settled.”1 

The  English  entered  into  commercial  and  quasi 
political  relations  with  chiefs  subordinate  to  the  Kolat- 
tiri,  such  as  the  Kurangot  Nayar,  the  NampiSr  chief¬ 
tains  of  Iruvaiinad,  the  Raja  of  Katattfiad  etc. 

In  1722,  the  Kolattiri  himself  granted  the  English 
Company  “all  the  trades  and  farms  *  *  *  from 

Canhorotte  down  to  the  river  Pudupatnam  *  *  * 

save  that  granted  to  the  Dutch  Company  ”,  and  the 
English  were  authorised  to  carry  on  their  commerce 
and  “  if  any  other  European  or  any  other 
stranger  come  to  this  our  country,  the  English 
Company  can,  in  our  name,  punish,  prevent  and  drive 
away.”  This  was  confirmed  two  years  later  by  “the 
Prince  Regent  and  Governors  of  the  two  palaces  of 
Odeoculom,  Nadduyteculotu  Odeavarmen  and  Badda- 
caculotu  Codormen,  and  of  the  palace  Pally  and  Prince 
Odeavarmen.’’  On  the  same  date,  24th  February  1724, 
the  above  Princes  on  behalf  of  their  “uncle  Colasteri” 
promised  “to  remain  united  with  the  Company”.  Six 
years  later,  the  English  Company  stood  in  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  guarantees  against  the  admission  of  other 
European  nations  to  commerce,  and  the  Prince  Regent 
gave  the  following  grant : — 

“Royal  writing  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  English 
Company. 

1.  _  Logan’s  Malabar ,  Vol,  III,  p,  2, 
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“For  the  greater  security  of  the  English  Company 
and  their  Trade  and  Dealings  of  our  Dominions,  Be  it 
known  to  all  whom  these  presents  may  concern,  That 
I  Ode  Ormen,  Prince  Regent  and  Governor  of  the 
Palace  of  Pallee  by  this  our  Royall  Grant,  do  promise 
free  Liberty  to,  and  authorize  the  aforesaid  English 
Company  (and  not  do  any  other  European  nation  what¬ 
soever)  for  to  Trade  and  Traffick  in,  buy  and  sell  the 
severall  goods  and  products  of  our  Dominions.  I  like¬ 
wise  promise  them  not  to  admit  either  the  Dutch  or 
French  nation  to  make  any  establishment  or  carry  on  any 
Trade  in  the  Country  of  Erbenadoo,  Trentapatam  nor 
Randoo  Tarra.  That  in  case  either  the  Dutch  or  French 
nation  should  hereafter  pretend  to  Traffick  or  settle 
themselves  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  Countrys,  We  do 
hereby  give  full  Liberty  to  the  English  Company  to 
Hoist  their  national  Flag  either  on  Trentapatam  or 
Randoo  Tarra  in  such  Place  as  to  them  shall  seem 
convenient. 

“  Given  under  our  Royall  Sign  Manuall  this  2nd 
of  November  in  the  Malabar  year  906  and  the  Christian 
year  1730. 

“Note. — From  the  Diary  of  the  Tellicherry  Factory,  dated 
3rd  November  1730. 

In  the  year  1734,  the  English  Company  was  given 
“the  island  of  Dharmapattanam,  with  the  Grounds,  Bars 
and  Rivers  thereunto  belonging.”  Two  days  after  this, 
on  the  27th  of  May  1734,  the  Prince  Regent  wrote: — “In 
consideration  of  the  kindness,  with  which  we  are  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  English  Company,  and  of  the  regard  evinced 
towards  our  Palace,  we,  of  our  free  will,  cede  and  give 
to  the  said  Company,  the  Tellicherry  Fort,  as  also  all 
the  other  Forts  subordinate  to  it  and  the  limits  of  each. 
In  the  place  above  alluded  to,  no  one  shall  demand, 
collect  or  plant;  but  our  Custom  House  must  give  us 
what  has  been  written  and  settled  down.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  French  were  making  great 
exertions  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  Malabar.  In  1725, 
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a  French  squadron  made  a  descent  on  Mahe  “  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  orders  from  the  Directors  with  a  view  to  secure 
on  the  Malabar  Coast  a  post  that  would  indemnify  the 
French  for  the  loss  of  Surat.”  The  French  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Kataftanad  Raja,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  his  neighbouring  Raja  of  Kottayam.  Mr.  Adams, 
the  English  Agent  at  Tellicherry,  brought  about  a  re¬ 
conciliation  between  the  latter  with  a  view  to  turn  the 
Katattanad  Raja  unhampered  against  the  French.  But 
this  was  of  little  use.  On  the  14th  of  August,  the 
French  seized  a  small  hill  lying  between  them  and  the 
Raja’s  forces,  and,  notwithstanding  smart  firing,  the 
Raja  failed  to  dislodge  them.  On  the  15th,  one  hun¬ 
dred  Nayars  were  sent  to  assist  Katattanad.  The 
Raja  stood  in  need  of  money,  and,  when  aid  was  solicit¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Adams  asked  him,  first  of  all,  to. settle  his  ac¬ 
counts.  Unable  to  find  funds,  the  Raja  preferred  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  French  and  was  told  by  the 
English  Agent  that  he  was  unreasonable.  The  French 
did  not  stop  here,  and  the  English  factors  resolved  to 
assist  Katattanad  with  money,  etc.,  as  being  cheaper 
than  war.  However,  matters  were  soon  adjusted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  in  Europe. 

After  the  Portuguese  reprisals  on  the  Moorish 
commerce,  the  relations  between  the  Ali  Rajas  and  the 
Kolattirls  had  become  strained,  and  the  Dutch  who  had 
captured  Cannanore  from  the  Portuguese  now  began 
to  take  advantage  of  this.  The  Ali  Raja  was  set  up  to 
seize  Codally-  He  and  the  English  came  into  conflict: 
a  detachment  belonging  to  the  Company  sent  to  protect 
the  English  warehouse  being  stopped  at  Dharmapatta- 
nam  by  the  Ali  Raja’s  people  and  turned  back  with 
insults,  aid  was  sought  from  the  Kolattiri  and  the  KcStta- 
yam  Rajas.  The  fight  between  the  parties  continued 
for  some  time.  The  Kolattiri  stood  in  need  of  money. 
On  the  ist  of  November  1730,  Mr,  Braddyle,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Chief,  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Regent, 
and,  on  the  next  day,  grant  of  the  monopoly  of  trade  in 
Iruvaiiriad  already  noticed  was  obtained  in  return  for 
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20,000  fanams  worth  military  stores  to  enable  the 
Prince  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Mappiias.  Further 
loans  were  given  on  the  13th  of  January  and  the  10th  of 
May.  On  the  9th  of  June,  peace  was  agreed  to  between 
them,  the  Mappiias  agreeing  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
100,000  fanams  at  once  and  a  similar  sum  in  four 
months’  time.  Mr.  Braddyle  promptly  applied  for  re¬ 
payment  of  the  loans,  but  was  informed  that  “The  pre¬ 
sent  Treaty  is  only  to  give  me  a  Breathing  for  four 
months.  ” 

But  before  the  four  months  passed  away,  the  I<ola- 
jjir-i  had  to  face  a  stronger  enemy  from  the  north.  On 
the  invitation  of  a  discontented  member  of  his  family, 
SomaSekhara  Nayaka,  the  ruler  of  Bednore,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  north  and  pushed  his  forces  across 
the  boundary  of  Kolattunad.  On  the  16th  of  January 
1732,  the  factors  reported  that  the  Prince  Regent's 
army  had  been  routed  by  the  Canarese,  who  had, 
they  said,  “  gott  as  farr  as  Mounty  Dilly.  ”  Thi 
country  about  Vaiarpattanam  was  “altogether  un¬ 
settled”  and  “  in  utmost  confusion  by  reason  of  the 
great  progress  made  by  the  Carnatick  army  against  his 
kingdom.  ”  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  head  against 
the  Canarese,  the  English  being  apparently  unwilling 
or  unable  to  render  assistance  with  men  or  money, 
the  Kolattiri  came  to  terms  with  the  Bednore  Raja’s 
general  “  Ragonatt  ”  (Raghunath).  These  were: — 
The  Prince  to  hold  the  country  north  of  Valarpatta- 
51am  river  as  far  as  Nillsvaram  as  a  tributary  of 
Bednore.  Bednore  to  have  three  forts  in  the  said 
territory — one  at  “  Madacarro,  ”  another  at  “Cavi  ” 
and  the  third  at  Nillsvaram  in  South  Canara.  The 
country  south  of  the  river  to  be  under  the  Prince  Regent 
who  was  to  receive  assistance  against  his  rebellious 
subjects,  first  of  whom  were  the  Mappiias  of  Cannanore. 

The  position  of  the  English  at  Dhafmapattariam 
island  and  at  Tellicherry  had  become  serious,  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Canarese  and  the  divided  authority 
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that  prevailed  all  around  them.  The  Blbi  of  Can- 
nanore  and  the  Raja  of  Kottayam  were  prevailed  upon 
to  allow  the  English  flag  to  be  hoisted  on  the  island. 
As  soon  as  a  solid  footing  was  obtained  on  the  Dhafma- 
pattanam  island,  the  English  proceeded  to  form  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  native  powers  to  drive  out  the  Canarese. 
An  engagement  was  concluded  between  the  English, 
the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Kottayam  Raja  on  the  29th 
of  January  1736.  On  the  24th  of  February,  the  Canarese 
were  peremptorily  ordered  to  move  back  to  the  north 
of  the  Vaiarpattanam  river.  On  the  29th,  the  first 
hostilities  commenced.  The  incursion  of  the  Canarese 
had  been  disastrous  to  the  Dutch  trade  at  Cannanore, 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  the  Dutch  were  induced  to 
join  the  combination  on  the  express  understanding 
that,  if  the  Canarese  stronghold  of  Catalay  was  taken, 
the  English  would  not  retain  it  so  as  to  intercept  the 
Dutch  trade  with  the  pepper  country  lying  up  the  Vaiar- 
pattanam  river.  On  the  30th  of  March,  the  Dutch 
forces  were  landed,  and,  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  the  allies  delivered  a  well-planned 
attack  on  the  fort  of  Catalay-  The  Canarese 
made  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  give  up  the  fort.  Other  Canarese  forts 
surrendered  one  after  another,  till,  at  last,  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  9th  and  20th  of  February,  by  which 
all  grants  previously  made  by  the  Kolattiri  were 
recognised,  a  monopoly  for  pepper  and  cardamoms  in 
all  the  Kolattiri  territory  that  might  thereafter  be  con¬ 
quered  was  assigned  to  the  English,  ai^d  the  Canarese 
were  prevented  from  coming  to  the  south  of  the  Valaf- 
pattanam  river.  The  rest  of  the  Kolajtiri  dominions 
was  left  to  be  overrun  by  the  Canarese  as  they  might 
think  fit,  though  one  of  the  English  Chiefs  in  writing 
to  the  Bednore  Raja  on  the  nth  of  May  had  expressly 
said  that  one  of  the  causes  that  had  contributed  to 
hostilities  between  them  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Canarese  general  GopSlayya’s  creating  dissensions  in 
the.  Kolattiri  family.  The  English  Chief  had  offered  to 
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negotiate  terms  of  peace  between  Bednore  and  the 
Prince  Regent. 

The  Prince  Regent,  thus  left  in  the  lurch,  applied 
for  a  loan  of  money  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  Canarese, 
but  was  told  that  no  advance  could  be  made,  unless 
securities  were  given.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  Kolajjiri,  on  the  16th  of  February,  the  date  on 
which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  ratified  by  the 
English  Chief,  orders  were  given  to  evacuate  the  fort 
of  AlikkuMu  protecting  the  mouth  of  the  Nllisvaram 
river.  The  English  garrison  at  once  withdrew,  and  it 
was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Canarese.  It  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  NillSvaram  river  and  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Kolattiri’s  dominions.  The 
Canarese,  of  course,  made  the  best  of  their  opportunity 
and  busied  themselves  within  the  limits  allotted  to 
them  in  the  treaty.  In  April  1737,  they  came  up  as 
far  south  as  Mlt^kkara.  The  Prince  Regent  was 
alarmed  and  flew  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  English  Com¬ 
pany.  This  was  exactly  what  the  English  Chief  had 
desired.  He  was  certain  that  the  Kolattiri  will  have 

9  9 

to  turn  to  the  English  Company  in  his  extremity,  and 
that  that  would  be  the  opportunity  to  exact  from  him 
whatever  terms  the  Company  wanted.  So  the  Prince 
was  promised  Rs.  5,000,  if  he  would  decline  to  deal 
with  any  other  European  nation  than  the  English,  and 
if  he  would  consent  to  give  an  authentic  deed  ratifying 
the  English  Company’s  hold  on  Ettakkat  and  Mata- 
kkara.  Of  the  amount  promised,  Rs.  1,000  was  sent  to 
him  in  advance,  the  remainder  to  follow  the  execution 
of  the  deed.  In  pursuance  of  this,  two  deeds  were 
executed,  one  in  March  and  the  other  in  July  1736. 
By  the  first,  the  Company  was  empowered  to  erect  a 
fort  “  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Baliapatam,  on  the 
spot  called  Maddacara,”  and  another  “to  enjoy  the 
sole  traffic  of  pepper  and  cardammams  produced  in 
those  parts,”  and  it  was  added  that  the  grant  was  made 
with  the  intent  that  the  Company  may  “prevent  the 
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Canarese  frequenting  with  their  vessels  molesting  me 
that  way.”  In  the  second  deed,  the  Prince  undertook 
to  maintain  the  privileges  already  granted  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Company,  not  to  “  enter  on  any  terms  of  amity 
with  any  European  nation  whatever  in  prejudice  of 
them,”  and  “in  all  things  give  the  strongest  proofs  of 
my  sincerest  attachment  to  Saib  English  Company.” 
“Hoping  at  the  same  time  they  will  contribute  what 
is  in  their  power  towards  the  prosperity  of  this 
kingdom.’1 

The  English  factors,  having  obtained  all  what  they 
had  aimed  at,  now  interposed  and  arranged  articles  of 
peace  between  the  Kolattiri  and  the  Canarese.  By 
August  1737,  the  Canarese  had  overrun  the  whole  of 
the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Talipparamba  river,  but 
Matayi  fort  still  held  out  against  them.  The  English 
Chief,  his  assistant  and  the  Prince  Regent  met  the 
Canarese  Governor  Surappayya,  near  Matakkara  on 
the  30th  August.  The  terms  arranged  were  as  follows: — 

“That  from  the  fort  of  Maddy,  (Matayi)  westward, 
to  Urbelly,  southward,  and  as  the  river  winds  to  the 
fort  of  the  Hills,  eastward,  with  all  the  country,  north¬ 
ward  of  the  said  river,  shall  hereafter  appertain  to  the 
King  of  Bednure,  and  from  the  parts  aforesaid,  south¬ 
ward,  the  King  of  Colastri  (Kolattiri)  shall  enjoy  what 
appertains  to  him;  and  it  is  moreover  agreed  that 
neither  of  the  aforesaid  powers  shall  enter  with  an 
armed  force  for  invading  or  molesting  in  any  wise  the 
assigned  territories  of  either.” 

These  terms  were,  however,  not  acceptable  to  the 
king  of  Bednore,  who  refused  to  ratify  them,  and  Surap¬ 
payya  was  superseded  by  Ragonatt,  a  person  not 
acceptable  to  the  English,  as  Governor  of  Mangalore 
and  Commander  of  the  army.  The  new  Governor,  on 
reaching  the  camp  jit  Matayi,  peremptorily  ordered  the 
English  Chief,  on  the  1st  of  January  1738,  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  camp  to  talk  of  important  matters.  A 
deputation  was  sent,  however  reluctantly,  to  ascertain 
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the  intentions  of  the  Canarese  general,  which  returned 
on  the  4th  of  January  and  reported  that  the  Canarese 
wished  the  Company  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war 
about  to  be  commenced  with  the  “Malabarrs.” 

War  commenced  and  continued  for  sometime.  In 
October  1738,  the  Prince  Regent  appears  to  have  been 
so  far  pressed  that  he  delivered  Rs.  30,000  to  the 
factors  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  the  agreement  come  to 
with  the  factors  at  this  juncture  “to  make  war  against 
the  insolence  of  Canara”  and  “to  drive  out  Canara”, 
stipulates  that  “the  Company  should  bear  the  expenses 
as  well  as  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  Company’s 
soldiers  who  fight  on  land/’  and  “the  expenses  for  ball, 
powder,  Nairs,  Tiers,  Moquas,  Dhoneys  and  Man- 
chuas,  as  well  as  other  expenses,  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
Prince.”  The  Prince  also  promised  to  pay  any  amount 
required  over  the  Rs.  30,000  already  paid,  and,  if  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming,  “the  Company  may  retire 
(from  the  war)  and  seek  any  other  means  beneficial  to 
themselves.  ”  In  case  of  success,  he  promised  to  pay 
the  Company  “the  expenses  both  on  sea  and  land  de¬ 
frayed  from  its  coffers.’'  Hostilities  continued  till  the 
10th  of  January  1739,  when  prospects  of  peace  began 
to  dawn,  the  Canarese  being  defeated  at  the  obstinate 
defence  of  the  line  of  Valarpattanam  river,  but  the 
actual  terms  were  not  definitively  settled  till  February 
1740.  The  chief  points  were  : — the  permission  to  ex¬ 
port  a  definite  quantity  of  rice  without  duty  from  Man¬ 
galore,  and  the  omission  of  the  clause  stopping  the 
Canarese  from  making  coriquests  to  the  south  of  the 
Valarpattanam  river.  The  Canarese  do  not  appear  to 
have  subsequently  attempted  to  force  their  way  to  the 
south  of  the  Valarpattanam  river  which  was  securely 
guarded  by  the  Company's  fort  at  Mstakkara.  “  The 
fact  seems  to  have  been,”  observes  Mr.  Logan,  “that 
besides  the  opposition  which  the  factors  would  have 
made,  had  they  (the  Canarese)  attempted  to  pass  to  the 
south  of  the  river,  the  invaders  had  pretty  well  exhaust¬ 
ed  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  it 
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and  found  a  difficulty  in  supporting  the  large  force  they 
had  there,  and  which,  it  is  said,  was  costing  them  in 
January  1749  as  much  as  12,000  pagodas  per  month. ” 

It  will  have  been  observed  that,  by  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  K^lajtiri  and  the  king  of  Bednore,  the  former 
had  ceded  to  the  latter  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
territory.  The  remaining  portion  was  now  given  up 
to  Prince  Udaya  Varman  of  Palli  Kovilakam  under 
the  following  grant  entered  in  the  Diary  of  the 
Tellicherry  Factory  on  the  istof  September  1737  : — 

“The  Canarees  having  entered  my  kingdom,  some 
time  since,  with  an  armed  force,  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  Durmapatam,  our  heir,  Odearmen,  of  the  Palace  of 
Pally, with  the  assistance  of  an  European  Power,  by  loans 
and  force,  did  expel  them  as  far  as  Neleasarom,  but  it  has 
since  happened  that  they  re-entered  the  country,  being 
joined  by  the  Fifth  King  of  the  Palace  of  Ody ,  and 
thereby  subdued  all  to  their  obedience,  as  far  as  Mad- 
day,  where  the  English  Compapy  mediated  a  Peace 
between  us,  and  with  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  fully 
satisfied.  Declaring  by  these  presents  that  I  do  com¬ 
mit  the  Government  of  my  Kingdom,  remaining  to  me, 
unto  my  heir,  the  aforesaid  Odearmen  of  the  Palace  of 
Pally,  to  which  you  are  to  bear  witness.”1 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  popular  belief  re¬ 
garding  the  facts  above  narrated.  The  story  current 
in  the  country  is  that  in  the  year  “914  M.  E.  (i.  e.  1739 
A.  D.),  a  Mahomedan  adventurer  by  name  Ikkerian  in¬ 
vaded  Kolattunad  with  a  force  for  brigandage.  The 
then  Kolattiri — Udaya  Varman  of  Kufifti  Kovilakam — 
was  a  weak  sovereign,  much  addicted  to  chess  play. 
The  Moslem  invader  found  hardly  any  resistance 
offered,  and  he  established  himself  accordingly  as 
sovereign  at  Cannanore.  This  humiliation  touched  the 
minor  members  of  the  family  to  the  quick.  But  to 
think  of  giving  battle  was  impossible.  For,  neither 
the  men,  nor  the  sinews  of  war  necessary  for  such  an 

1.  Malabar ,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  34— 5,  XXXVIII. 
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undertaking  were  forthcoming ;  the  state  revenues  re¬ 
mained  uncollected ;  and  the  salaries  of  servants  were  in 
arrears.  Then  a  member  of  Chenga  Kovilakam  branch, 
generally  known  as  ‘  Karkataka  MSsaftil  Tlppe^a 
Annan,’  (the  brother  who  died  in  the  month  of  Kafka- 
takam)  treated  with  the  Moslem  conqueror,  and  the 
latter  agreed  to  quit  the  country  on  his  being  paid  a 
ransom  of  a  lakh  and  twenty  thousand  Surat  rupees. 
The  Kolattiri  had  not  this  at  the  time  in  his  coffers.  It 
was  borrowed  of  Rama  Vafma  Raja,  a  member  of  Chi- 
rakkal  Kovilakam,  and  the  kingdom  was  given  in  fee  for 
the  amount.  Thenceforward,  the  then  Kolattiri  became 
a  name  bereft  of  its  royal  prerogatives,  all  semblance 
of  which  was  finally  detached  from  that  dignity,  when, 
after  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  the  country  was  annexed 
to  British  India. ”i 

The  Ikkerian  of  the  above  narration  was  no  Mos¬ 
lem,  neither  a  brigand.  The  Rajas  of  Bednore  were 
known  as  the  Ikkeri  or  Keladi  Rajas — and  Ikkerian 
means  only  one  who  belonged  to  the  Ikkeri  family. 
These  Chiefs  were  Canarese  and  obtained  independence 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Vijayanagara  Empire  after 
the  battle  of  Talikkotta  in  1564.  The  Udayavarman 
who  is  said  to  have  bought  off  the  Ikkerian  belonged 
to  the  Paili  Kovilakam.  Perhaps  this  refers  to  the 
heavy  payments  the  Kolattiri  had  to  make  to  the  English 
factors,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  amount  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Chengal  branch. 

The  dissensions  of  the  Kolattiri  family  still  con¬ 
tinued  and  the  party  of  disorder  appears  to  have  been 
headed  by  a  prince  called  “Oekoo,’  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  peace  with  the  Canarese,  seemed  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  creating  trouble  in  the  south. 
In  an  attempt  to  reach  Kslattunad  by  sea  in  November 
1739,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  factors  and  confined 
in  the  Matakkara  fort,  whence  he  effected  his  escape 
and  created  further  disturbances. 

1.  Malabar  Quarterly  Review .  Vol.  I,  p.  297* 
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The  factory  Diary  of  the  23rd  of  July  1740  records 
that  the  English  Company  had  a  grant  from  the  Kolat- 
\iri  empowering  them  to,  hoist  their  colours  at  any 
time  and  anywhere  in  the  kingdom  consisting  of  seven 
provinces . — 

“  1.  Pallartuta  5.  Edevadu  Nadu 

2.  Choulsaroun  6.  Carta  Nadu 

3.  Neliotusaroum  7.  Porovenadu. 

4.  Alerta  Naddu 

Meanwhile,  dissensions  in  the  family  became  ram¬ 
pant,  and  these  continued  disintegrating  the  kingdom. 
The  English  and  the  French  interfered  in  the  family 
concerns  very  much,  obtaining  such  advantages  as  they 
were  able  to  secure  from  the  rival  parties.  There  was 
war  between  the  English  and  the  French  from  1744 
to  1749,  and  the  Kolattiri  of  the  period  happened  to  be 
jealous  of  the  English  and  interfered  very  much  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Company.  After  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities  with  France,  an  arrangement  was 
arrived  at  between  the  parties  on  the  10th  January 
1749.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Byfeld,  the  English  Chief, 
also  siezed  the  opportunity  to  obtain  from  the  Prince 
(  Vatakkeiamkur  )  and  who  belonged  to  the  Udaya 
Mangalam  branch  a  deed  dated  9th  of  May  1749,  trans¬ 
ferring  absolutely  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  Palli- 
branch  all  the  property  of  his  family  lying  to  the  south 
of  a  line  drawn  “  from  the  river  Quilanty  to  Urbelli.’* 
Of  course  the  other  members  of  the  family  would  not 
consent  to  part  with  their  birth-right  in  this  way  and 
as  the  Chief  was  unable  to  bring  them  to  terms  resolved 
to  assist  the  Prince  Regent  against  them. 

The  Prince  Regent  wanted  to  carve  out  a  fief  for 
his  son  who  was  nephew,  being  sister's  son,  of  the 
Kata$pm2d  Raja.  The  semi-independent  Nampiars, 
the  nobility  of  the  Kolattiri,  had  to  be  brought  round 
to  consent  to  this-  The  Chief  of  Tellichery  assented 
to  the  proposal,  as  he  thought  that  this  would  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  counteract  the  French  influences,  but 
Mi,  Byfeld  had  to  give  place  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dorril 
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as  Chief  in  January  1750,  and  the  new  Chief  being  a 
weak  and  narrow-minded  man,  a  change  for  the  worse 
came  over  the  management  of  the  Company's  affairs 
at  Tellicherry.  Mr.  Dorril  fell  out  with  the  Prince 
Regent  and  set  his  face  agaihst  the  design  of  providing 
the  Prince’s  son  with  an  appenage,  and,  what  was  more 
serious,  the  factors  openly  acknowledged  an  elder 
Prince  of  the  line  as  the  proper  person  to  rule  by 
virtue  of  his  age.  The  Nampiars  at  once  took  sides. 
The  de  facto  Prince  Regent,  finding  himself  thrown 
over  by  the  English,  naturally  turned  to  the  French 
for  assistance.  Mr.  Dorril  then  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  placing  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Kolattiri  Raja  himself,  “  a  frail  old  man,  who  had  no 
power  in  the  country.”  Mr.  Dorril  persuaded  the 
old  man  to  supersede  the  Prince  Regent  by  appointing 
a  junior  by  name  Ambu  Tampan  to  his  place.  The 
English  Chief  on  proceeding  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  elder  Prince  regnant ,  the  latter  abruptly  withdrew 
within  his  fort  and  prepared  to  fire  on  the  Chief’s 
party.  The  Chief’s  guard  opened  fire  at  this  threat. 
It  was  returned  from  the  fort,  and  the  Chief  withdrew 
to  Valarpattanam,  where  he  got  information  that  the 
de  facto  Prince  Regent  was  advancing  with  an  army 
against  him.  The  Chief  withdrew  to  Matakkara  and 
was  again  fired  at.  Incensed  at  this,  Mr.  Dorril  took 
the  aged  Kolattiri  and  Ambu  Tampan  prisoners  and 
carried  them  away  to  Tellichery. 

The  whole  country  now  stood  up  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Chief  who,  finding  no  friend  nearer  home,  turned 
towards  Bednore.  He  advised  the  Canarese  Governor 
of  Mangalore  to  at  once  seize  NiliSvaram.  This 
was  on  the  7th  of  July.  But,  before  the  Governor  could 
move,  he  was  forestalled  by  the  French,  who  hoisted 
their  flag  at  Nlllsvaram  on  the  17th  of  July  and  were 
busy  fortifying  the  mouth  of  the  Kavvayi  river. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  the  Prince  Regent  visited 
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Mahe  and  was  received  with  a  salute.  Even  before 
this,  he  had  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  the  contests 
that  ensued  were  mostly  unfavourable  to  the  English. 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  matters  assumed  a  rather 
serious  turn,  and  Mr.  Dorril,  as  already  observed,  turn¬ 
ed  to  Bednore  for  help.  The  Company’s  Canarese 
linguist,  Antonio  Pires,  negotiated  two  treaties  which, 
however,  were  of  little  use  except  that  these  prevent¬ 
ed  the  French  from  concluding  terms  with  Bednore. 
Mr.  Dorril  succeeded,  however,  in  creating  a  split  in 
the  Prince  Regent’s  camp  by  drawing  off  the  Kottayam 
Raja,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Soon  after, 
the  Prince  Regent  laid  seige  to  the  Matakkara  fort, 
and  the  Morakkum  redoubt  within  the  Tellicherry 
limits  was  also  attacked.  The  fight  was  kept  up  for 
sometime ;  meanwhile,  the  Raja  of  Kottayam  was 
mediating  between  the  parties.  In  December,  the  Cana¬ 
rese  met  with  a  severe  reverse  which  had  the  effect  of 
putting  off  negotiations  for  some  time  more.  On  the 
1 9th of  March  1752, the  French  attacked  Matakkara  fort. 
The  duel  continued  up  to  the  13th  of  May.  A  week  later, 
an  armistice  was  concluded  and,  on  the  following  day, 
the  terms  of  peace  were  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent. 
These  consisted  of  two  parts  :  those  that  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  written  engagement  and  those  that  were 
privately  arranged.  The  terms  of  the  written  deed 
were,  for  the  most  part,  very  general.  The  Hon’ble 
Company  and  the  Kolattiri  Princes  were  not  to 
’  meddle  in  each  other’s  affairs,  the  grants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  being  confirmed.  They  were  to  give  each  other 
mutual  assistance  if  attacked.  Those  that  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  treaty  itself  were: — Rs.  50,000  was  paid 
to  the  Prince  Regent  as  compensation,  and  Rs.  10,000 
to  Kottayam  for  mediation.  Matakkara  fort  was, 
given  back  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  Prince  was 
on  his  part,  to  destroy  his  redoubts  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tellicherry  on  the  hills  of  Andolla,  Ponolla  and  Pu- 
tinha.  Mr.  Dorril  objected  to  the  insertion  of  these 
terms  in  the  treaty,  because  they  were  disadvantageous 
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to  the  Hon’ble  Company,  and  because  the  Prince  did 
not  wish  to  have  the  facts  entered  on  his  records1. 

Mr.  Dorril  still  conspired  against  the  Prince 
Regent.  He  brought  about  a  combination  of  the 
country  powers  consisting  of  the  Zamorin,  Kottayam  Raja 
and  the  Iruvalinad  Nampiars;  and  his  object  was  “to 
ward  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Prince  Regent 
(^Kolattiri)and  Katattanad  backed  by  the  French.”  The 
Prince’s  offer  to  visit  Mr.  Dorril  at  the  English  Factory 
was  declined,  but  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  French  at  Mshe.  In  1753,  Katattanad  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Iruvalinad  Nampiars,  and  the 
Prince  desired  very  much  to  go  to  his  brother-in-law’s 
assistance  ;  but  the  English  factors  and  the  Kottayam 
Raja  effectually  blocked  the  way.  He  once  more  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  friends  with  Mr.  Dorril  and  went 
to  the  factory  on  the  17th  of  November  1753. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  1754,  a  Commission  arrived 
from  Bombay  to  enquire  into  Mr.  Dorril’s  administra¬ 
tion,  which  completed  its  enquiry  by  the  15th  of  March, 
on  which  date  Mr.  Thomas  Hodges,  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Chief  from 
Mr.  Dorril. 

In  the  quarrels  between  the  English  and  the 
French  which  resulted  in  war,  the  Prince  Regent  in¬ 
tervened  in  favour  of  the  latter  and  arranged  that,  if 
Mattalai  fort  were  restored  to  the  French,  they  would 
evacuate  Nlllsvaram  and  some  other  places,  and  the 
Prince  Regent  was  to  be  recompensed  by  the  return 
of  his  bond  for  Rs.  60,000  advanced  to  him  by  the 
French  in  the  war  with  the  Tellicherry  factors.  The 
Prince  Regent  guaranteed  on  oath  that  the  French 
would  perform  their  part  of  the  contract  and  surrender 
Nlllsvaram  and  other  places.  On  the  22nd  of  July 
1756,  Mattalai  was  restored  to  them;  but  they  deliber¬ 
ately  broke  their  promises  of  evacuating  NlllSvaram 

1  Malabar^  p.  391. 
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and  other  places  and  of  returning  the  Prince  Regent’s 
bond  to  him.  This,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Logan,  was 
not  unnaturally  the  turning  point  in  the  Prince  Regent's 
friendship  with  the  French. 

Mr.  Hodges  set  himself  about  attempting  to  come 
to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Prince  Regent.  Disgusted 
at  the  conduct  of  the  French,  the  Prince  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Chief  at  which  the  Prince  promised  to  assist  the 
factors  against  the  French-  At  a  subsequent  visit  paid 
by  Mr.  Hodges  to  the  Prince,  on  the  21st  of  April 
1757,  the  agreement  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  Prince  Regent  died  in  May,  and  there  were,  as 
usual,  disputes  about  the  succession,  which  led  to  mis¬ 
understandings.  The  Chief  put  forward  the  Vatakkelam- 
kUr  or  Northern  Regent  in  opposition  to  a  junior  prince 

named  Unnaman  who  had  married  the  late  Prince  Re* 

»  * 

gent’s  daughter  and  who  was,  therefore,  likely  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  French,  who  were  the  friends 
of  his  uncle-in-law,  the  Raja  of  Katat^anad.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  Northern  Regent,  the  Kottayam  Raja 
and  the  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore  was  formed.  Hostili¬ 
ties  commenced  on  the  23rd  of  September,  the  allied 
forces  ousting  Prince  Unnaman  from  place  after  place. 
Prince  Unnaman  sued  for  peace-  By  the  17th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  Northern  Regent  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
country,  and  he,  in  return  for  the  services  rendered  him, 
transferred  “for  ever”  to  the  Honourable  Company 
the  “whole  right  of  collecting  the  customs  in  all  places 
in  our  dominions”  for  the  sum  of  21,000  silver  far^ms 
to  be  paid  annually. 

In  the  meanwhile,  complications  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  French.  The  French  fort 
of  Mahe  was  invested  and,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1762, 
M,  Lovet,  the  Chief,  was  called  on  to  surrender  the 
place.  He  refused,  and  a  siege  proceeded.  On  the 
9th,  the  French  delivered  over  all  their  forts  in  the 
north  except  Mount  Deli  and  Ramdilly  to  prince  Kappu 
JampSn,  a  recalcitrant  member  of  the  Kolaftiri 
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family.  On  the  13th,  Mahe  surrendered,  and  three 
days  after,  Major  Hector  Munro  proceeded  towards 
the  north  to  recover  the  French  forts  in  the 
possession  of  Kappu  Tampan.  By  the  19th  of  March, 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  his  task,  though  after  some 
severe  fighting.  He  then  demolished  them,  as  their 
retention  was  of  no  great  use  for  the  Company’s  trade 
in  those  parts. 

On  the  nth  of  March  1761,  the  Kolattiri  Regent 
had  written  to  the  Chief  to  say  that  the  Ali  Raja  of 
Cannanore  had  given  the  greatest  affront  possible  to  the 
Hindu  religion  by  putting  up  a  golden  spire  on  the 
top  of  one  of  his  mosques,  it  being  contrary  to  their 
established  rules  to  have  a  spire  of  gold  on  any  edifice 
throughout  the  Coast  except  on  the  principal  pagodas; 
and  only  those  of  Talipparampa,  “Turukacoonotu”,  in 
Kottayam  and  “Urpyachy  Cauvil  at  Agarr”  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  distinction.  War  ensued.  The  Factors 
interfered  only  to  mediate,  and  a  hollow  peace  was 
patched  up  between  the  parties  on  the  28th  of  August 
1762. 

It  was  now  time  for  Hyder  Ali  to  appear  on  the 
Malabar  arena.  On  the  8th  of  October  1764,  the 
Nawab  sent  his  emissary,  AnanfaRow,  with  a  letter  to 
the  English  Chief.  Ananta  Row  intimated  that  it  was 
his  master’s  intention  to  invade  Malabar,  and  that  he 
expected  the  English  not  to  oppose  him  in  his  conquest 
of  the  Kolattiri,  the  Zamorin,  the  Cochin  and  other 
Rajas  of  Malabar.  Upon  this,  the  Chief  invited 
Hyder  Ali  to  enter  into  a  previous  engagement  with 
the  Company. 

Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore,  in  view  of  the  impending 
invasion,  proceeded  to  better  himself  by  siding  with 
the  irreconcilable  party  of  Kappu  Tampan  in  the 
Kolattiri  family.  The  Prince  Regent  applied  to  the 
Factors,  and  they  tried  to  bring  Ali  Raja  to  reason,  but 
without  much  success;  for  notwithstanding  his  previous 
engagement  to  give  back  what  he  had  unjustly  seized 
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and  not  to  interfere  further  in  Kolattunad  affairs,  the 
war  went  on,  and  on  the  iSthof  August  1765,  the  Ram- 
dilly  (Alikkunnu)  fort  was  taken  by  a  party  sent  from 
Teilicherry  under  Captain  Lytton  Leslie,  to  aid  the 
Prince  Regent-  The  irreconcilables  under  Prince 
Ambu  Tampan  still  kept  the  field,  and  it  was  in 
ostensible  aid  of  this  prince  and  also  to  collect  an  old 
Bednore  debt  of  20,000  pagodas  due  by  the  Kolattiri, 
Hyder  having  conquered  Bednore,  that  the  Navvab 
eventually  crossed  the  frontiers.  Another  avowed 
object  was  to  recover  the  subsidy  due  by  the  Zamorin 
under  -an  arrangement  with  Mysore  consequent  on 
Hyder  being  invited  by  the  Palghat  Raja  to  aid  him 
against  an  attack  by  the  Zamorin,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made. 

When  the  English  Factors  heard  of  this  event,  two 
members  of  the  Teilicherry  Board  were  sent  under 
orders  of  the  Bombay  Government  to  Hyder  Ali’s 
camp  “to  point  out  to  him  what  powers  were  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Company  and  should  not  be  molested”. 
But,  when  it  came  to  the  execution  of  “a  grant”  at 
Matayion  the  23rd  of  February  1766,  the  Factors  did  not 
discreetly  press  the  inclusion  of  a  clause  stipulating 
that  these  allies  should  be  let  alone  and  not  molested. 
They  satisfied  themselves  with  securing  the  ratification 
of  “all  the  several  Grants  and  Privileges  made  over  to 
them  by  the  several  Malabar  Powers.”  They  took 
care  also  to  obtain  a  “promise  to  grant  and  confirm 
the  same  wheresoever  my  arms  may  prove  victorious.” 
Thus,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  formidable  enemy  the 
Malabar  Rajas  had  ever  to  encounter,  the  Honourable 
English  Company  threw  them  overboard,  crippled  as 
they  were  by  the  exhausting  wars  they  had  already  to 
fight.  And  this  was  done  in  spite  of  the  many  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  the  Company,  specially  with  the 
rulers  of  Kolattunad,  that  “if  any  enemy  whatsoever 
come  against  the  said  princes  of  Cherica  (i.  e.,  the 
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Kolaftiri  of  the  time),  the  Honourable  Company  is  to 
assist  them  against  such  enemy  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  as  formerly  practised  and  observed.”  1 

While  negotiations  were  still  progressing,  on  the 
2 1 st  of  February,  the  factors  heard  that  Hyder’s  force 
had  taken  possession  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of 
Kunnimangalam  and  had"  laid  seige  to  Matai,  which 
the  officer  in  command  offered  to  deliver  up.  Hyder 
would,  however,  consent  only  to  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render.  On  the  following  day,  news  came  that  the  fort 
had  been  evacuated. 

Forsaken  by  their  friends  on  whose  support  they 

had  calculated  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  abandoned 

to  the  enemy  who  had  given  “a  general  instruction  to 

his  army  to  grant  no  quarter,  ’’  the  Kolattiri  family 

made  no  resistance.  Simultaneously  with  Hyder’s  ad- 
»« 

vance,  the  Ali  Raja  and  his  men  seized  their  palace  at 
Chirakkal,  and  the  old  Tekkeiamkur  prince  with  his 
attendants  flew  to  take  refuge  at  the  Brass  Pagoda 
within  Tellicherry  limits.  They  were  followed  by  nu¬ 
merous  other  refugees.  Hyder  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  given  by  the  English  to  those  who  were  flying 
before  him.  The  Bombay  Government  kept  on  coun¬ 
selling  the  adoption  of  a  conciliatory  policy,  which,  of 
course,  meant  that  the  Malabar  Rajas  in  their  last  extre¬ 
mity  were  not  to  be  assisted  in  terms  of  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions.  Hyder  kept  on  steadily  and  did  not  show  much 
respect  for  the  English  Company.  The  Company’s 
territories  themselves  were  threatened,  and  then  came 
the  order  from  Bombay,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  repel 
force  by  force  ;  and  that  only  if  the  invaders  attempted 
to  pass  the  Tellicherry  limits ,  or  to  mvade  the  Company  s 
immediate  property .  Still  the  factors  were  not  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  their  allies,  the  Malabar  Rajas. 
Hyder  soon  overran  the  territories  of  the  Kolattiri,  the 
Zamorin  and  the  other  Malabar  Rajas.  Upon  the  Za- 
morin,  he  heaped  such  enormous  indignities  that  it  is 
said  that  he  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  its 
flames. 
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Having  accomplished  this,  he  called  on  the  Rajas 
of  Cochin  and  Travancore  through  the  Dutch  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  met  Hyder  at  Calicut  to  acknowledge  his 
suzerainty.  The  Dutch  pleaded  hard  for  the  Rajas. 
Hyder  agreed  not  to  molest  Cochin  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  but  he  would  guarantee  nothing  in  regard  to 
Travancore.  As  there  was  delay  in  replying  to  Hy- 
der’s  proposals,  he  modified  his  terms  somewhat  and 
demanded  four  lakhs  of  rupees  and  eight  elephants 
from  Cochin  and  15  lakhs  and  20  elephants  from  Tra¬ 
vancore,  in  default  of  receiving  which,  he  said,  he 
meant  to  visit  those  countries.  Cochin  placed  itself  un¬ 
reservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  but  Travancore 
replied  that  Hyder  had  not  commenced  the  invasion  of 
Malabar  to  please  the  Raja  or  with  his  advice.  Both 
the  Rajas,  however,  said  that  they  were  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  towards  his  war  expenses,  if  he  would 
reinstate  the  Kolattiri  and  the  Zamorin  Rajas  in  their 
dominions .  This  was  indeed  remarkable,  seeing  that 
the  Zamorin  had  only  so  recently  as  1761  invaded 
Cochin  and  deprived  the  Raja  of  a  great  part  of  his 
territories,  and  that  it  was  with  the  aid  of  Travancore 
that  the  Zamorin  was  finally  driven  out  of  Cochin. 
Cochin  eventually  obtained  immunity  from  invasion 
by  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  lakhs  of 
rupees  and  eight  elephants. 

Hyder  had  now  to  go  back  to  Mysore,  and  so  he 
secured  his  new  possessions  by  means  of  fortified 
posts  and  proceeded  eastwards,  leaving  behind  him  the 
Ali  Raja  at  the  head  of  a  moveable  column  of  3,000 
Mappilas  at  Calicut  and  Madanna  as  Civil  Governor 
of  the  province  of  Malabar.  At  Mltakkara,  he  left 
Raza  Sahib  in  quarters  with  3,000  infantry.  Ali 
Raja’s  brother,  Sheik  Ali,  was  left  Military  Governor 
of  Kolattuftad. 

No  sooner  had  Hyder  turned  his  back  against 
Malabar,  the  Nsyars  rose  in  revolt  en  masse.  The 
attempt  was  so  secretly  organised  and  executed  that 
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before  information  could  reach  him  in  his  camp,  his 
forces  were  driven  back  and  his  stronghold  captured 
one  after  another.  Retribution,  of  course,  followed 
and  that  with  a  vengeance.  Hyder  once  more  esta¬ 
blished  his  power  in  Malabar. 

The  Ali  Raja  failed  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute 
and,  towards  1757,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Chemkal 
(Kolat^uAad;  was  allowed  to  rule  over  his  territory  but 
with  a  Mysorean  officer  to  administer  the  revenues. 
The  Prince  Regent,  while  continuing  to  be  friendly 
with  the  English  P'actors  and  supplying  them  as  usual 
with  pepper,  administered  the  country  under  Mysore. 

The  recognition  of  American  independence  by 
France  brought  on  a  war  between  the  English  and 
the  French,  and  Pondicherry  was  captured  by  the 
English  on  the  18th  of  October  1 778.  Soon  after 
this,  Mahe  was  threatened.  As  Hyder  used  to  obtain 
his  military  supplies  through  that  port,  its  reduction 
would  have  cut  him  off  from  his  base  of  supplies;  so, 
though  not  yet  prepared  to  break  off  with  the 
English,  Hyder  ordered  the  Prince  Regent  of  Kolattu- 
fiSd  to  join  the  French  at  Mahe  with  1,500  Nayars. 
Similar  orders  were  given  to  the  Rajas  of  Kafattanad 
and  Kottayam  and  the  Zamorin.  But  the  Tellicherry 
factors  had  exerted  their  very  best  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  these  chiefs.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Kolatfu- 
Aad  alone  joined  the  French  as  ordered  by  Hyder.  In 
the  hostilities  that  ensued,  Kolattunad  did  not  fare  well. 
He  found  all  his  neighbours  opposed  to  him,  and  the 
Prince  effected  his  retreat  from  Mahe  through  Nittur 
after  suffering  defeat  from  Kottayam  and  sustaining 
considerable  loss.  The  Prince  returned,  however,  to 
the  Kottayam  country  after  joining  the  Mysorean 
officer,  Bulwant  Row,  dispersed  the  Kottayam  force 
and  proceeded  to  Katattanad,  where  the  senior  Raja 
who  was  an  adherent  of  the  English  was  deposed 
in  favour  of  a  young  prince.  The  war  that  followed 
between  the  English  and  Hyder  and  which  was 
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continued  by  Tippu  after  his  father’s  death,  need  not 
detain  us,  as  the  Kolattiri  had  not  much  to  do  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  Though  still  a  vassal  of  Tippu,  the 
reigning  Kolattiri  appears  to  have  joined  in  1782 
General  Mathew’s  forces.  All  the  Malabar  Rajas,  such 
as  those  of,  Kottayam,  Katattansd  and  the  Zamorin, 
not  to  mention  the  minor  ones,  had  stood  steadfast 
allies  and  friends  of  the  English  during  the  war.  On 
the  nth  of  March  1784,  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  English  and  Tippu,  and,  notwithstanding  the  stre¬ 
nuous  efforts  of  the  Tellicherry  factors,  no  mention  was 
made  in  the  treaty  of  the  Malabar  chiefs  and,  what  was 
more  strange,  the  peace  plenipotentiaries,  Messrs. 
Staunton  and  Huddleston,  explained  this  by  saying  that 
they  have  been  included  by  Tippu  among  his  “Friends 
and  Allies.  ” 

Towards  the  beginning  of  1788,  Tippu  set  up  the 
Kola^iri,  or  as  he  came  now  to  be  called  the  Chirakkal 
Raja,  to  put  forward  pecuniary  claims  against  th 
Tellicherry  factory.  On  the  2 7th  of  May,  the  Prince  de 
manded  a  settlement  of  accounts  and  presented  a  claim 
for  one  lakh  of  rupees,  though,  according  to  the  factors, 
he  was  indebted  to  them  to  the  extent  of  four  lakhs. 
The  Prince  sent  his  minister  with  instructions  to  re-  - 
main  at  Tellicherry  till  the  amount  was  paid.  The 
English  Chief  stopped  the  minister’s  “diet  money,” 
and  the  minister  after  protest  departed.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  the  Prince  occupied  the  Dharmapa$tariam  island 
which  had  been  in  the  Company’s  undisputed  posses¬ 
sion  since  1 733.  Three  years  previously,  he  had 
occupied  the  Randattara  district  over  which  the  Comp¬ 
any  had  a  mortgage.  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the 
Dharmapattanam  island,  the  Chirakkal  Prince  was 
accorded  an  honourable  and  flattering  reception  by 
Tippu  at  Coimbatore.  The  prince  was  sent  back  with 
orders  to  molest  the  English.  His  nephew  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Tippu  Governor  of  Iruvaliftad  and  Kuramgot. 
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The  Prince  accordingly  proposed  to  seize  Mincara  on 
the  south-east  of  Tellicherry.  But  this  was  frustrated 
by  his  sudden  death  at  Palghautchery  on  his  way  back 
from  Coimbatore.  His  brother  and  successor  was  not 
inclined  to  be  aggressive  against  the  factors.  Between 
July  and  December,  the  Nayars  once  mor£  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  Tippu,  and  the  tide  of  religious 
persecution  rolled  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

On  December  23rd,  the  Chief  demanded  from  the 
Raja  of  Chirakkal  the  restitution  of  Dharmapattanam 
island  within  10  days,  failing  compliance  with  which 
he  said,  “I  shall  be  under  the  necessity,  conformably 
to  my  orders,  to  resume  possession  of  the  said  island 
by  force. ”  No  heed  was  taken  of  this  threat  and,  on 
the  appointed  day,  the  factors  took  possession  of  the 
island  by  force,  the  Prince’s  Nayars  giving  it  up  with¬ 
out  any  resistance.  The  Chief  then  intimated  that  he 
was  now  ready  to  come  to  liberal  adjustment  of  accounts 
with  the  Raja. 

While  matters  were  so,  Tippu’s  marauders  came 
upon  the  country  like  an  avalanche  crushing  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  Malabar  was  offered  the  honour 
of  Islam*  Thousands  and  thousands  were  forcibly 
converted  and  compelled  to  eat  beef,  the  highest  sin  a 
Hindu  can  commit;  30,000  Brahmans  with  their 
families  took  refuge  in  Travancore,  where  they  were 
entertained  at  great  expense.  All  the  Malabar  Rajas 
fled  to  find  a  safe  asylum  there.  On  the  22nd  of  March, 
the  Chifakkal  Raja  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
factors  of  Tellicherry.  But  his  recent  Conduct  with 
regard  to  the  district  of  Randattara  and  the  island  of 
pharmapatfaijam  was  made  a  pretext  to  refuse  him 
admission  within  the  Company’s  limits.  The  English 
feared  that,  if  he  were  admitted,  the  whole  force  of 
Tippu  would  be  directed  against  them.  The  next  day. 
the  Raja’s  sister  and  the  rest  of  the  family  came  in  un¬ 
invited  to  the  island  and  prayed  for  protection.  They 
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would  not  listen  to  any  refusal  and  continued  to  be 
there  for  two  days.  Being  pressed  again  to  leave  the 
island,  they  set  sail  in  a  boat  to  Travancore  in  the 
night  on  the  day  following.  Some  10  to  15  thousand 
Nayars  with  their  families  had  followed  them  to 
the  island,  which  was  crowded  with  refugees  by 
the  evening  of  the  26th  of  March;  but  during  that  night, 
after  their  chiefs  family  had  sailed,  “they  most  mys¬ 
teriously  disappeared  and  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  island,  who  had  received  orders  to  send  them 
away,  found,  to  his  surprise  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
that  they  had  already  gone.” 

There  are  different  accounts  of  what  befell  their 
unhappy  prince.  Wilks  says  that  he  “had  been  in¬ 
duced  by  the  most  sacred  promises  to  pay  his  personal 
respects  to  the  Sultan,  and  was  for  several  days  treated 
with  considerable  distinction,  and  dismissed  with  cost¬ 
ly  presents  to  his  little  principality.”  But  after  his 
departure,  malign  influences  came  into  play;  he  was 
accused  of  a  secret  conspiracy  to  revenge  the  cruel  in¬ 
dignities  committed  on  his  country-men;  two  brigades 
were  sent  to  take  him;  his  attendants  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves;  and,  in  a  skirmish,  he  was  killed. 
The  Tellichery  Factory  Diary  records  that  “he  was 
killed  in  attempting  to  escape.”  Another  account  says 
he  shot  himself  on  finding  that  escape  was  hopeless. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  from  Tippu’s  own 
account  as  well  as  from  the  Factory  Diary  record,  that 
his  body  was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignities  by 
Tippu.  He  had  it  dragged  by  elephants  through  his 
camp,  and  it  was  subsequently  hung  up  on  a  tree  along 
with  17  of  the  followers  of  the  prince,  who  had  been 
captured  alive. 

The  tension  between  the  English  and  Tippu  was 
becoming  greater  and  greater  every  day.  Passing  south¬ 
wards,  Tippu  visited  Cannanore,  made  friends  with 
the  Blbi  and  solemnized  the  preliminary  ceremonies  of 
a  marriage  between  the  Blbi’s  daughter  and  one  of  his 
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sons,  Abdul  Khalic,  and  handed  over  to  the  Blbi  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Chirakkal  district.  He  then  passed  on 
still  to  the  south,  his  mind  being  bent  on  the  con* 
quest  of  Travancore.  The  attack  on  the  Travancore 
lines,  in  the  beginning  of  January  1790,  was  the  signal 
for  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  and  the  Sultan.  The  Malabar  Rajas 
and  their  Nsyars  were  invited  to  take  part,  and  they  at 
once  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  Company  and,  in 
the  arrangements  made  with  them,  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
Chief  of  the  Tellicherry  factory,  on  the  4th  of  May,  as¬ 
sured,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  the  Chirakkal  Raja 
who  is  styled  as  “Reviwarma,  King  of  the  house  of 
Pallikulam  of  the  Kingdom  of  Colastri,”  that,  if  he 
heartily  entered  into  the  war  against  Tippu  and  fulfill¬ 
ed  his  contracts  for  supplies  granted  to  him,  he  would, 
in  any  future  treaty  with  that  prince,  “be  included  and 
considered  as  an  ally  of  the  Honourable  Company.5' 
The  war  with  Tippu  was  vigorously  conducted  by  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Cornwallis,  himself  taking  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  having  the  Nizam 
and  the  Maharattas  for  his  allies.  On  the  i6th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1792,  the  allies  effected  a  junction  under  the 
walls  of  Seringapatam  and,  on  the  22nd,  Tippu  was 
forced  to  yield  submission.  By  the  treaty  that  was  sub¬ 
sequent  concluded,  on  theiSth  of  March  1792,  Tippu 
ceded  Malabar  to  the  English  East  India  Company. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  a  temporary  arrangement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Raja  and  the  government  of 
Bombay  for  the  future  Government  of  the  country.  The 
Raja’s  administration  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  rev¬ 
enue  payable  to  the  Company  fell  into  arrears.  There 
were  quarrels  in  the  family,  some  of  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  openly  revolted,  and  the  authority  of  the  Company 
had  to  be  used  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  The 
exactions  of  the  Raja  created  much  discontent  and.  on 
the  18th  of  October  1799,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
under  which  the  Raja  had  held  the  district,  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Company  assumed  its  direct  administration. 
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The  family  is  paid  an  allowance  or  as  it  is  termed  a 
Malikhana  (Malikhana)  of  Rs.  24,000  per  annum,  which 
is  still  paid. 

Before  dosing  this  note, it  is  necessary  to  point  ont 
that  the  old  name  of  the  dynasty,  Kolattiri,  has  become 
well  nigh  forgotten.  We  have  seen  that  there  had 
been  a  split  in  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  Bednore 
invasion  (1733 — 40).  Soon  after  the  treaty  with  the 
Bednore  Raja,  under  which  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
had  to  be  ceded  to  him,  the  Kolattiri  had  conferred 
heirship  on  “  Odeorman  of  the  Palace  of  Palli,  ”  and 
ever  since  the  Princes  of  this  Palli  branch  of  the  family 
had  been  recognised  as  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
head  of  the  family — Kolattiri.  In  fact,  the  Udaya- 
mangalam  branch  had  been  shut  out  from  the  Kolattiri 
sovereignty  altogether,  though  one  of  that  branch,  if 
the  eldest  in  age  of  all  the  branches,  could  still  claim 
the  empty  title  of  Kolattiri.  The  title  having  fallen 
into  disuse,  the  ruling  family,  the  Palli  branch,  gradu¬ 
ally  began  to  be  known  as  that  of  Chirakkal  from  the 
Kovilakam  of  that  name,  which  was  the  head-quarters 
of  that  branch  of  the  family.  The  Palli  branch  claimed 
“  such  part  of  the  kingdom  as  had  not  been  dismember¬ 
ed’ ’  by  the  Bednore  Raja  and,  as  the  ruling  family,  they 
obtained  and  still  enjoy  Rs.  23,500  out  of  the  Rs.  24,000 
Malikhana  allowance  from  the  British  Government. 
The  remaining  500  is  enj  oyed  by  the  Udayamangalam 
branch. 

48-  Cananoor.  Directly  after  the  capture  of 
Cochin,  the  Dutch  proceeded  to  Cannanore.  They 
found  that  place  well-fortified,  especially  on  the  side 
facing  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make 
an  attack  principally  on  the  land  side.  The  town  was 
without  walls,  but  the  fortress  was  strongly  built.  A 
force  was  landed,  and  an  attack  immediately  commenc¬ 
ed,  but  the  cannon  balls  made  only  a  slight  impression 
on  the  walls  of  the  fort.  After  the  seige  had  been 
carried  on  for  some  days,  the  Portuguese  commander, 
having  heard  of  the  fall  of  Cochin,  and  entertaining  no 
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reasonable  hope  of  relief,  capitulated  to  the  enemy  on 
the  1 3th  of  February  1663.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  garri¬ 
son  retired  to  Goa,  and  Antonio  Cardosa,  who  had  been 
Commander  of  Cannanore,  was  decapitated  by  order  of 
the  Viceroy  for  having,  in  his  judgment,  surrendered 
the  fortress  without  reasonable  cause  or  excuse. 

Soon  after  the  loss  of  Cannanore,  news  arrived  that 

f  1 

peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  States-General 
and  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  treaty  had  been  signed 
on  the  6th  of  August  1661,  and  was  ratified  by  the  king 
of  Portugal  and  the  States-General  on  the  24th  of  May 
and  4th  of  December  1662,  respectively.  On  the  ground 
that  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  Cochin  and  Cannanore 
had  been  captured  subsequently  to  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  the  return  of  those  places  was  afterwards  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  Dutch;  to  which,  h©w- 
ever,  the  latter  replied  that  hostilities  only  ceased  when 
both  parties  had  assented  to  and  ratified  the  treaty,  the 
publication  of  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  14th 
of  March  1663.  This  question  was  again  raised  in  1666 
by  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  to  Holland,  but  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  satisfaction  for  Portugal.1 

If  the  above  statement  of  events  is  correct,  one 
fails  to  see  wherein  lay  the  craft  of  the  Dutch  referred 
to  by  our  author.  It  might  be  that  Antonio  Cardosa  was 
induced  by  ‘craft5  to  surrender  the  place,  and  his 
execution  by  the  Viceroy  certainly  lends  colour  to  our 
author's  statement. 

49.  Balenor.  This  is  the  territory  of  Kat^tta- 
nad  whose  ruler  was  known  as  ‘Balenor'  a  corruption 
of  the  Malayaiam  word  ValuAnavar,  or  “one  who  rules 
or  governs,> — a  governor.  The  territory  extended  from 
Mshe  to  Vatakara.  Its  extent  was  three  ketjams 
and  it  had  a  force  of  3,000  Nayars.  Its  capital  city  was 
Kuiftfippuram.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  origin 
of  the  family  which  is  said  to  have  been  established 
there  in  A.  D.  1564.  The  Tellicherry  Factory  Diary 

1.  Danvers,  Portuguese  in  India ,  Vol.  II,  p*  329* 
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records  :  “The  Kings(Kolattiris)  heretofore  appointed 
a  governor  in  Cartua  Nadu,  but  some  few  years  before 
the  French  settled  at  Mahe,  the  Governor  (called 
Boyanore)  paid  little  regard  to  the  present  king  (Ko- 
lattiri)  who  was  then  also  embarassed  on  the  war.  ” 

Hamilton  speaks  of  “Ballanore  Burgarie”  as  “a 
formidable  Prince.  His  country  produces  Pepper  and 
the  best  Cardammoms  in  the  World.  ”  Hamilton  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  visited  the  Prince  in  January  1703.  “This 
Prince  and  his  predecessors/’  says  he,  “have  been 
Lords  of  the  sea,  time  out  of  mind  and  all  trading  ves¬ 
sels  between  Cape  Comorin  and  Daman  were  obliged 
to  carry  his  Passes.  Those  of  one  Mast  paid  for  their 
Passes  about  8  shillings  yearly,  and  those  with  three 
paid  about  sixteen,  but  when  the  Portuguese  settled  in 
India,  then  they  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  which  occasioned  a  War  between  him  and  them 
that  has  lasted  ever  since.  He  keeps  some  light  Gallies 
that  row  and  sail  very  well,  which  cruize  along  the 
Coast  from  October  to  May  to  make  Prize  of  all  who 
have  not  his  Pass.  In  our  discourse  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  afraid  to  venture  his  person  on  board  of  a  Mer¬ 
chant  ship  since  he  himself  was  an  enemy  of  all  mer¬ 
chants  that  traded  on  these  Coasts.  He  answered  that 
he  had  heard  cf  my  character,  and  that  made  him  fear¬ 
less  and  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  trade,  but  only  vindi¬ 
cated  the  sovereignty  of  those  seas  before-mentioned, 
and  that  our  own  King  was  invested  with  the  like 
sovereignty  not  only  on  his  own  Coastes  but  on  those 
of  France,  Holland  and  Denmark  and  could  have  no 
greater  right  than  he  had,  only  he  was  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  oblige  transgressors  of  his  Laws  to  obedience 
than  he  was.  However  he  would  maintain  his  claim 
and  right  the  best  way  he  could,  and  whoever  lost  their 
ships  or  vessels  for  contempt  of  his  authority  might 
blame  their  own  obstinacy  or  folly  and  not  him.  *'  On 
parting  with  Hamilton  he  gave  him  a  bracelet  and  made 
him  “a  free  Denizen  in  all  his  Territories.”  Of  the 
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extent  of  this  Prince’s  territory,  Hamilton  says:  “I  do 
not  certainly  know  how  far  southerly  this  Prince’s  Do¬ 
minions  reach  along  the  sea  Coast,  but  1  believe  to 
Tecorie  (Trkkoti)  about  12  miles  from  Meali  (Mahe) 
and  in  the  half  way  is  Cottica  (Kotfakkal),  which  was 
famous  formerly  for  privateering  on  all  ships  and  ves* 
sels  that  traded  without  their  Lord’s  Pass.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  this 
Prince,  for  it  is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  other  Malabar 
principalities — internecine  quarrels,  wars  eternal  with 
neighbouring  princes,  concessions  to  foreign  nations, 
disagreements  with  them,  alliance  with  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  in  turn,  quarrels  with  them, 
the  Mysorean  invasion,  flight  to  Travancore,  war  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  Mysore,  return  from  Travancore 
and  joining  the  English,  cession  by  Mysore  to  the 
English,  revenue  leases  and  engagements  with  the 
English,  the  falling  of  the  revenue  into  arrears  and 
final  assumption  by  the  English  and  settlement  of  a 
Malikhana  allowance  in  perpetuity  of  one-fifth  of  the 
land  revenue  on  the  family.  Katattanad  also  had  the 
common  lot  and  is  now  receiving  an  annual  allowance 
of  Rs.  26,441. 

50.  Perreveacocil.  This  is  Puravalya  Kovil  or 
Puranattukara  Raja,  i,  e.  the  Raja  of  Kotfayam,  or  as  it 
is  called  by  European  writers,  “Cotiote.”  His  territory 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Kolattunad.  The  Raja  is  styled 
Puranattu,  because  his  family  is  believed  to  be  a  foreign 
K§hetriya-Rajaput — -Puranatt  in  Malayalam  means  a 
foreign  country.  Kottayam  differed  from  ordinary 
Malabar  families  in  not  theoretically  recognising  the 
eldest  female  as  the  head  of  the  family.  They  held  in¬ 
dependently,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Kolattiris  the  country 
lying  inland  from  Tellicherry,  and  their  influence  ex¬ 
tended  still  further  inland  over  the  mountainous  jungly 
country  of  Wynad.  The  family  is  divided  into  three 
Kovilakams  or  branches,  called  respectively  the  Eastern, 

Western  and  Southern,  from  the  position  which  their 
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chief  dwelling  places  occupied  round  the  big  tank  at 
Kot^ayam.  Their  three  dignities  ( Stanams )  are  : — 
Mut£a,  (2)  Eiaya  and  (3)  MufifiSmkur  Rajas.  The 
family  is  alleged  originally  to  have  received  their  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  Kolajtiri.  This  event  took  place  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and,  when  the  English  settlement  was  form¬ 
ed  at  Tellicherry,  ‘‘the  Cotiote  ”  was  one  of  the  first 
with  whom  the  Company  came  into  formal  relations. 
He  steadily  supported  the  English  in  the  wars  with 
Hyder  and  Tippu,  first  in  1780 — 82  and  again  in  1791 
— 92.  On  the  cession  of  Malabar  to  the  British  in  1792, 
some  unfortunate  misunderstandings  arose,  and  the 
PaiaSsi  or  Pychy  Raja,  the  de  facto  head  of  the  house, 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  English  and  maintained  a 
sort  of  independence  for  some  time.  The  joint  Com¬ 
missioners  had  made  the  initial  mistake  of  leasing  his 
territory  to  an  uncle  of  his,  the  Kurumbarfiad  Raja, 
who  had  no  right  to  or  influence  in  the  district 
Naturally  the  Pala§§i  Raja  resented.  The  mistake 
was  repeated,  which  led  the  chief  to  openly  revolt 
against  the  Company  and,  in  November  1795,  his 
conduct  seemed  to  Mr.  Richards  to  be  “  distinguished 
by  a  contempt  for  all  authority.  ”  He  succeeded 
in  completely  setting  aside  the  authority  of  his 
uncle  of  Kufumbarnsd.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  the  Raja  in  his  house  by  Lieutenant  James  Gordon 
at  the  head  of  300  men  who  surrounded  it  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  19th  of  April.  To  his  great  chagrin,  Lieut¬ 
enant  Gordon  found  that  the  bird  had  already  flown 
away.  Finding  it  unsafe  to  loiter  in  the  low  country, 
the  Raja  retired  into  the  mountains  along  with  his 
family  in  May  1796.  Later  on,  he  wrote  to  Colonel 
Dow  in  whom  he  seemed  to  have  confidence  a  penitent 
letter  and  offered  to  surrender  on  promise  of  pardon. 
Though  the  Commissioners  were  not  agreeable  to  this, 
Col.  Dow  promised  the  Raja  an  “  act  of  oblivion.” 
He  returned  and  was  conducted  to  Pala$$i  by  Lieut¬ 
enant  Walker  and  his  property,  except  the  treasure 
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carried  away  from  his  house,  was  restored.  He  gave 
security  for  his  future  good  behaviour  pending  the 
final  orders  of  the  Government.  In  due  time,  the 
orders  of  the  Bombay  Government  came  ratifying  the 
pardon  given  by  Col.  Dow  and  approving  his 
reinstatement.  The  “restoration  to  his  district  and 
property  ’  was  distinctly  ordered.  But  strangely 
enough,  these  orders  were  not  communicated  to  the 
PalaSSi  Raja  direct.  They  were  sent  through  his  ad¬ 
versary,  the  Raja  of  Kufumbarhad  whose  agents  omit¬ 
ted  both  to  communicate  them  to  the  Raja  and  to  pay 
over  to  him  the  money  taken  at  the  sack  of  his  house, 
which  the  Government  had  ordered  to  be  restored  to 
him.  The  Raja,  of  course,  felt  himself  deceived.  A 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  were  determinedly  set 
against  him.  So  he  suspected  that  a  fresh  attempt 
would  be  made  to  secure  his  person,  which  might  be 
successful.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  keep 
away  and  “retired  to  the  most  impenetrable  part  of  the 
jungle.” 

The  orders  of  the  Bombay  and  supreme  Govern¬ 
ments  regarding  his  restoration  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  Raja  and  the  Northern  Superintendent,  and 
the  Commissioners  felt  that  something  should  be  done 
in  the  matter.  They  resorted  to  the  expediency  of 
referring  to  Government  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the 
“doubtful  phrase”  “restoration  to  his  districts  and 
property,”  though  the  meaning  of  the  Government 
was  clear  enough  that  the  Kurumbar Aad  Raja  should 
be  made  to  disgorge  all  that  he  had  obtained  by  false 
pretences.  Meanwhile,  troops  were  sent  to  Wynad  to 
protect  the  ingathering  of  the  cardamom  crop,  and 
this  appears  to  have  excited  the  gravest  suspicion  of 
the  excited  Raja. 

The  Northern  Superintendent  arranged  a  meeting 
with  the  Raja  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement.  The 
Raja  came  to  it  attended  by  1,200  to  1,500  armed 
men.  A  week’s  conference  ended  in  nothing;  for  the 
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Superintendent’s  aim  was  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  rival  Rajas.  It  is  said  that  nothing  result¬ 
ed  because  of  ‘‘duplicity”  on  the  one  side  and  “intoler¬ 
able  insolence”  on  the  other.  The  Superintendent 
could  very  well  have  foreseen  that  the  sturdy  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit  of  the  PalaSSi  chief  will  be  met  by  the 
duplicity  of  the  Kurumbarnad  Raja,  which  was  the  sole 
means  by  which  he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
English  authorities.  After  this  failure  at  negotiations, 
matters  drifted  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Commissioners 
wrote  to  the  Raja  that  “  not  a  sepoy  shall  rest  in  this 
province  till  you  and  all  your  adherents  are  utterly 
extirpated.”  His  subjects  were  informed  that,  unless 
they  threw  up  allegiance  to  him  within  15  days,  they 
would  be  considered  as  “irreconcilable  enemies  of  the 
Company’s  Government,  their  lands  and  property  will 
be  immediately  confiscated,  never  again  to  be  restored, 
and  the  Raja  and  his  friends,  pursued  to  their  utter 
extirpation  from  the  Company’s  dominions.”  Once 
more,  an  attempt  was  made  at  reconciliation.  On  the 
30th  of  December,  the  Raja  met  the  President  of  the 
Commissioners  and  pressed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
order  restoring  him.  Once  more  was  this  just  request 
refused,  as  his  rival,  the  Kurumbarftad  Raja,  would 
not  agree. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceeded  to  overrun  the 
district  by  a  display  of  force  and  directed  the  Super¬ 
intendent  to  act  on  the  proclamation  already  mentioned. 
Thus  was  the  gauntlet  thrown,  and  the  Raja  did  not 
hesitate  to  pick  it  up.  The  fight  was  bravely  kept  up 
by  the  rebel  chief  who  inflicted  reverse  after  reverse  on 
the  Company’s  forces.  It  assumed  such  a  serious  aspect 
as  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  then  Colonel  Wellesley.  Of  course,  the  Raja 
and  his  adherents  could  not  be  expected  to  hold  out 
for  long.  At  last  in  1805,  driven  from  place  to  place, 
deserted  by  most  of  his  people,  and  having  no  means 
of  subsistence  and  hiding  in  the  jungles,  this  the  al¬ 
most  only  Raja  in  Malabar  who  had  the  temerity  to 
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raise  his  arm  against  the  English  East  India  Company 
was  effectually  cornered  by  Mr.  Baber,  Sub-Collector 
of  the  Northern  Division  of  Malabar.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  he  wrote  to  Government  that  “this 
forenoon,  after  having  been  out  15  hours,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  come  up  with  the  Cotiote  Kerala 
Varma  Raja  alias  the  TPyche  (Palassi)  Raja,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Captain  Claphan  and  50  sepoys  and 
100  kolkars  (armed  peons)  to  chastise  the  rebel  chief¬ 
tain,  by  destroying  him  and  five  of  his  followers,  one 
of  whom  was  the  notorious  and  proscribed  rebel  leader 
of  Cotiote  (Kottayam)  Aralet  Cooty  Nampiar.” 
With  what  difficulty  the  final  consummation  was 
effected  becomes  clear,  when  we  see  that  it  required 
50  sepoys  of  the  regular  army  and  100  irregulars  under 
the  command  of  a  Captain  assisted  by  Mr.  Baber  as 
Civil  Officer  to  hunt  down  the  fugitive  chief  and  five  of 
his  followers.  One  cannot  help  remarking  that,  but 
for  the  obstinacy  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Superintendent,  and  their  persistence  in  perpetrat¬ 
ing  an  act  of  utter  injustice,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
endeavours  of  the  Raja  to  compose  all  differences,  this 
brave  chieftain  might  have  continued  a  sturdy  and 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

Leaving  the  PalasSi  branch  to  its  fate,  the  Company 
had  made  arrangements  with  other  branches  of  the 
family,  and,  on  the  26th  of  December  1797,  the  senior 
Raja,  “Ravy  Varma  of  Kawanchey  Culote”  agreed  to 
accept  a  monthly  allowace  of  rupees  500,  the  Company 
undertaking  to  settle  allowances  for  the  junior  Rajas. 
The  Kottayam  family  now  draws  an  allowance  of 
Rs.  5,900  in  all. 

Before  concluding  this  note,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  cite  here  the  terms  of  a  treaty  that  terminated  a 
war  between  the  Kafattansd  and  the  Kottayam  Rajas 
as  a  specimen  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Native 
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Powers  during  those  times.  The  peace  was  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Adams,  the  English  agent  of  Tellicherry,  as 
mediator.  The  terms  demanded  by  Kottayam  and 
accepted  by  Kafnttanad  were  these:  (i)  the  districts 
of  “Bellata”  with  absolute  command  thereof  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  former;  (2)  an  elephant  to  be  given  to 
Tellicherry  pagoda  by  the  latter  with  an  offering  of 
butter  tied  round  its  neck  ;  (3)  a  piece  of  ground  and 
a  house  for  Brahmans  tobe  given  up  by  the  latter  ; 
and  (4)  a  house  in  the  latter’s  country  to  be  burnt. 

5r.  Welliapatam.  Vafarpattanam.  This  was 
the  residence  of  the  Kolattiri  after  Matayi  had  been 
forsaken.  Mr.  Logan  says  that  this  port  has  a  fair 
amount  of  coasting  trade.  Craft  of  considerable  size 
enter  the  river  of  the  same  name  and  take  in  the 
country  produce  brought  to  market  at  Vaiarpa{tauam 
by  the  rivers  Valarpattanam  and  Taiipparamba  which 
here  unite  their  streams. 

52.  Marravy.  This  is  the  town  of  Matsyi,  or 
more  correctly,  Mataeli,  the  third  most  ancient  of  the 
king’s  houses  of  the  northern  Kolattiris.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Matan  Perumal  or  the  Boudha  king 
Nasanga  of  the  Keraia  Mshatmyam  as  his  capital.  It 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  PalayangSti  or  old 
bazaar.  The  word  has  been  spelt  in  various  ways: 
Mnraivee ,  Marabia ,  Maravia,  MaravU  etc. 

53.  Kurumbarnad.  Our  author  does  not  profess 
to  give  the  names  of  all  principalities  in  Malabar.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  do  this  ; 
for  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  as  the  Malayslam 
saying  goes:  “  Every  second  step  would  take  you  to  a 
separate  chiefship.  ”  There  were,  however,  some 
principalities  which  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
d ;serve  mention,  such  as  those  of  Kurumbarnad  and 
Vaiiuvanad,  both  in  South  Malabar,  under  the  suzer¬ 
ainty  of  the  Zamorin, 
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We  have  already  given  an  account  of  Valiuvanad, 
and  here  we  shall  try  to  give  a  short  account  of 
Kurumbaffisd. 


The  Kurumbarfiad,  literally  the  country  of  the 
Kurumbar,  was  subject  to  the  Kurumbarfiad  family 
connected  with  that  of  Kottayam.  It  consisted  of  parts 
of  the  modern  Taluks  of  Kurumbarfiad  and  Calicut. 
The  family  is  said  to  be  of  Kshetriya  descent  and  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Zamorin.  They  were  at  one  time  very 
influential,  having  at  command  30,000  Nayars  whom 
they  could  bring  into  the  field.  They  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  some  considerable  time,  in  impoverished 
circumstances.  The  head  of  the  family  is  styled 
Kurumparatiri  or  Kurumpyatiri  atid  had,  as  his  official 
property,  the  Rsmangalatt  Kovilakam  with  a  residence 
at  Nankot.  The  family  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
viz: — (1)  Mekollasseri  with  nine,  and  (2)  Tuvayatt  with 
three,  subdivisions. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  detailed  information 
regarding  the  family.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere  the 
account  of  a  visit  which  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton 
paid  to  the  then  Raja.  The  Kurumbarfiad  Rajas  seem  to 
have  been  always  ready  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Zamorin, 
and  we  see  the  Raja  personally  leading  his  men  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Zamorin  against  the  Portuguese.  On  the 
settlement  of  Malabar  after  its  cession  by  Tippu,  the 
British  Commissioners  had  to  deal  with  the  Kurumbar- 
ftad  Chief’s  country.  They  dealt  with  one  Vira  Vafma 
Raja  who  put  himself  forward  as  the  Raja  of  Kurum- 
barfiud.  Mr.  Logan  has  the  following  note  on  the  subject, 
which  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  person  who  was  the 
prime  cause  of  the  Palassi  rebellion  already  referred  to: 
“There  are  at  least  two  contradictory  accounts  given 
of  him  in  the  records.  That  he  belonged  to  the 
Ko{tayam  familyi  originally  is  beyond  doubt  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  led  the  Joint  Commis* 
sioners  to  understand  that  he  had  been  adopted  into 
x.  Note  to  Part  I,  XXVII. 
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the  family  of  Kurumbarnad  proper  and  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  such  adoption  to  the  Raja  of  Kurumbarnad;  1 
whereas,  some  years  later,  on  the  9th  of  August  1796, 
Colonel  Dow  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  he 
was  not  Kurumbaranad  at  all!!  On  that  date,  Colonel 
Dow  wrote  to  the  second  Commissioner  as  follows:  — 
‘  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  person 
whom  we  commonly  call  the  Coorimnad  Raja  is  more 
properly  the  Raja  of  Cotiote  and  is  considered  in  this 
relation  by  the  country-people.  He  is  the  regular 
representative  of  the  Cotiote  family,  whose  ancestor 
obtained  the  Talook  of  Coorimnad  for  some  services 
he  performed  to  Rama  Mungelah,  the  native  Raja, 
about  10  years  before  Hyder's  invasion.  Here  there  is 
no  invention  of  any  adoption,  and  it  seems  improbable 
that  any  such  adoption  took  place,  for  the  Kurumbanad 
family  proper  is  and  has  long  been  strong  in  numbers’.  2 
Moreover,  “Rama  Mungelah,  the  native  Raja”,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Colonel  Dow,  evidently  refers  to  the  RSmangalatJ 
Kovilagam  or  official  property  of  the  senior  Raja  of 
the  true  Kurumbarnad  family.  And  it  may  be  suggest¬ 
ed  that  Vlra  Varma  was  really  the  local  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Kottayam  family  in  direct  management 
of  the  tract  of  country  ordinarily  called  TamarasserD 
which  was  probably  acquired  by  the  Kottayam  family 
from  the  Kurumbarnad  family  in  the  manner 
described  by  Colonel  Dow.  The  possession  of  this 
bit  of  Kurumbarnad  seems  to  have  given  colour 
to  the  title  by  which  Vlra  Varma  was  known  to  the 
British  authorities,  Vlra  Varrm*  appears  to  have 
been  an  intriguing  sort  of  individual^  always  ready  to 
grasp  at  personal  advantage.  It  was  probably  in  this 
way  that  he  set  himself  in  communication  with  Hyder 
Ali’s  General,  Sirdar  Khan,  during  the  seige  of  Telli- 
cherry  C1 7 79 — 82^  with  a  view  to  the  drawing  off  of  his 

1.  Joint  Commissioner'*  Report  of  nth  October  1793,  paras  30 
and  92- 

2-  See  Note  to  Part  II,  Supplementary  No.  CCLXXXVIII. 

3,  See  Malabar%  Vol.  I,  p.  647, 
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uncle  of  Kot{ayam  from  the  English  alliance.1 
And  it  was  certainly  a  self-seeking  arrangement  which 
he  now2  made  with  the  Bombay  Commissioners. 
They  and  the  Bengal  Commissioners  who  joined 
them  subsequently  found  him  to  be  a  very  con¬ 
venient  stalking-horse  (so  to  speak)  for  bringing  the 
Zamorin  and  the  other  Rajas  to  terms  ;  for  he  was 
apparently  willing  to  accept  the  management  of  any 
districts  belonging  to  other  people  on  any  terms,  so  long 
as  these  promised  to  be  of  advantage  to  himself 
personally.  His  subsequent  engagements  with  the 
authorities3  were  all,  more  or  less,  entered  into  in 
this  spirit,  and  his  equivocal  conduct  must  be 
regarded  as  having  been  mainly  the  cause  of  the  very 
unfortunate  estrangement  between  the  British  autho¬ 
rities  and  his  high-spirited  relative,  the  Palassi  (Pychy) 
Raja,  which  ended  in  the  rebellion  and  death  of  the 
latter.”4 

The  Kufumbarhsd  Raja,  like  his  brethren,  is  now 
in  the  pension  list. 

54.  Nayar  Militia.  Our  author  does  not 
seem  to  have  furnished  his  correspondent,  as  promised 
in  this  letter,  with  “a  list  of  the  Nayars,  whom  all  the 
lords  of  Malabar,  both  small  and  great,  retain  in  their 
service.”  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  has  preserved 
a  list  of  them.  Hamilton  says:  “I  have  a  list  of  them, 
as  they  were  given  in  to  the  ingenious  and  curious 
Heer  Van  Rede,  Commissory  General  for  affairs  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  Anno  1694,  who 
died  off  Bombay  in  his  voyage  to  Surat. 

“Each  province  can  raise  forces  by  its  clans,  as 
follows :  — 

Tipoposoriwars  Men 

Terivancoa  100,000 

1.  Joint  Commissioner's  Report ,  Para  30- 

2.  Part  II,  Nos.  VII  and  VIII. 

3  Part  II.  XXXI.  XLII.  XLVII,  I.XXXIV,  LXXXVI,  XC, 
XCI,  CXVII,  CXVIII,  CXXXVI,  CLXXXII,  CXCV. 

4,  Malabar ,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  149—50, 

AE. 
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T ipoposoriwars. 

Men 

Attinga 

•  • 

30,000 

Eledasoriwan 

•  • 

50,000 

Peritalie 

•-  • 

3Poo 

Seigenatie 

•  • 

30,000 

Teirewey 

•  • 

15,000 

Odenadie  Carree. 

Coilcolong 

•  • 

50,000 

Pana  Pollie 

•  • 

15,000 

Martin  Gallie 

•  • 

15,000 

Carimbalie 

•  • 

15,000 

Teiom  Balanore  Koilie 

•  • 

3,000 

Reubanie  Aregalie 

•  • 

3,000 

Chitaw  Canaar 

Teliicherry  Baakie  Ele- 

pendre  May  Porombo 

•  • 

3»ooo 

Dedamaadie  Peneretta 

Moeterte  Manka  Polie 

•  • 

15,000 

Perombara  Corma 

Arregatte  Calgampolie 

Mamalie  Madome 

1 5,000 

B  ambellendada . 

Kilpolie  Chitway 

•  • 

75,000 

Martingalie  Coer 

•  • 

37,000 

Tikelleno're 

•  • 

37,000 

Poonjatte  Perumal 

•  • 

3,000 

Cottenadie. 

Zembagacherry 

•  • 

30,000 

Tesegidin  Gena  tie* 

Elertecore 

♦  # 

10,000 

Moutere  Coree 

•  • 

10,000 

Ambada  Coree 

•  • 

10,000 

Rapolin 

Elengoly  Serewan 

•  • 

5.000 

Courour  Nadie . 

Corour  Mouta  Coil 

•  i 

15.000 

Billiatte  Serewan 

15.000 
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Badecancore . 

Men 

Manne  Tellum 

i  i 

30,000 

Moda  Gallic 

•  • 

3»°co 

Boy  Pilcore 

•  -• 

15,000 

Kilmall  core 

•  t 

15,000 

Perimba  Daponadie 

Martingaly  Tavil 

•  • 

3,000 

Moute  Tavil 

•  • 

3,000 

Palombe  Tavil 

•  • 

3,000 

Teilor  Tavil 

•  • 

3,000 

Ela  Tavil 

•  • 

3,coo 

Tesieragatta  Nadie, 

Teiragalle  Caymaai 

15,000 

Padanarie  erte  Caymal 

•-  • 

8,000 

Pindereretol  Nade 

Pinderetel  Nambi  Deri 

t  • 

15,000 

Coil  Pade 

•  • 

1,000 

Mangela  Nade 

Belatte  Tavil 

♦  • 

10,000 

Carata  Tavil 

•  • 

15,000 

Nambouries ,  or  Priests . 

Bay  Pinade 

6,000 

Aaron  Ade 

•  -  • 

2,000 

Merinade  Nambori 

•  -  • 

3,000 

Nanderetti  Nade . 

Coroseir  Cymal 

•  • 

30 ,000 

Cories  Cymal 

•  • 

5,ooo 

Siangrande  Canmal 

•  • 

5,000 

Panna  Makettas  Cymal 

•  • 

3,000 

Tollapoli  Nade • 

Amacotta  Nambedi 

•  • 

15,000 

Manacotta  do 

•  • 

1 5,000 

Cacatte  do 

•  * 

1 5,000 

Tistul  do 

t  » 

15,000 

Terratekin  Nair 

•  • 

1 5,000 
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Nambiar',  or  Priests  of  the  second  order. 

Men . 

Relolaste  Nambiar 

•  • 

3,000 

Relo  Canadarie 

•  • 

30,000 

Erenaden  Caree\ 

Cannal  Canadrie 

•  • 

40,000 

Rete  Coil 

•  • 

5,000 

Paro  Pachoil 

•  • 

3,000 

Ropo  Coil 

»•  • 

2,000 

Tomer  a  Serinade . 

Iregale  Nade,  a  priest  of  the  first  order.. 

3,000 

Candette  Nayer 

•  • 

10,000 

Omnitric 

•  • 

10,000 

Palangier  Nayer 

•  • 

3,000 

Mangalacka 

•  • 

3,000 

Dana  Seirllicrda 

•  • 

10,000 

Ramenatte  Corie 

•  • 

15,000 

Polletti  Nade . 

Callistree  Odirose  Coilan, 
Zierck  Coilan 

Palle  Coilam, 

•  • 

23,000 

Balianore  Burgary 

30,000 

Tellicherry  Mota  Naire 

15,000 

Zitre  Caymal  Mar 

30,000 

Alarte  Tere  Cymal 

30,000 

Alarte  Nade  Adovodie 

15,000 

Paravia  Coil 

60,000 

Bayella  Nade . 

Mangalette  Naire 

•  • 

1,000 

Manetane  do 

•  • 

do 

Callepatte  do 

•  • 

do 

Teyka  Patte  do 

•  • 

do 

Motrel  do 

•  • 

do 

“Making  in  all  1,262,009  men  fit  to  carry 

arms.”1 

Our  author  arrived  in  Cochin  in  1717,  a  few 
months  before  Councillor  Extraordinary,  William 
Bakkar  Jacobtz,  had  been  sent  down  to  Cochin,  where 
if  Pinkerton’s  Voyages  and  Travels ,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  366 — 7. 
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he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  November  1716.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  send  letters  announcing  his  own  arrival 
and  that  of  Joannes  Hertenberg  to  the  powers  of  Mala¬ 
bar.  The  list  of  addresses  given  hereunder  supplies  us 
with  a  list  of  Malabar  chiefs  holding  power  during  our 
author’s  time. 

“  To  the  Rajas  of  Porca,  Repolim,  Calicoilan,  De 
Marta,  Signatty,  Travancore,  Tekenkore,  Berkenkore, 
Peritaly. 

To  the  Ameens  of  Atinga,  Cochin. 

To  the  Rajas  of  Cartadavil,  Ayrore,  Palacatchery, 
Valuvanatty,  Colastry,  Cranganore. 

To  the  Second  Prince  of  Mangatty  ^nd  of  Bardella. 

To  the  Pula  of  Bariatta,  Gurip  of  Travancore, 
7,000  of  Carapuram,  30,000  of  Cururndada,  the  Palyet, 
the  3,000  of  Bypin,  Codachery  Caymil,  Coratti  Caymal, 
Changara  Codda  Caymil,  Mangatta  Atsjar,  Torttachery 
Talachenore,  Murianatty  Nambiar. 

To  the  Ayinicutty  Nambeddy,  Raja  of  Paru,  Bala- 
nore  of  Baragara,  Ade  Raja  of  Cannanore,  Cymal  of 
Cunnattunadu,  Tsvengul  Nairo,  Parra  Elledam,  Palur- 
gatty  Cymal,  Tachetta  Munancur,  Cymal  of  Anjecymal, 
Payencheri  Nairs.” 

Commander  Gollennesse,  writing  in  1743,  notices 
the  following  Kings,  Rulers  and  Landed  Proprietors 
of  Malabar  in  his  Memoir. 

Beginning  from  the  south:  “Travancore  or  Tripapu 
Surawam,  Peritally  and  Ellada  Surowan,  Coilan  or 
Signatty,  Marta  comprising  the  two  small  states  of 
Carnapoly  (Karinagapilii)  and  Carimbalie  (Karttika- 
piiii)  or  Betimene  (Wenmani),  Calicoilan,  Pannapaily, 
Pandalam  or  Chembalanoor,  Trikenapoly  or  Pagodingo, 
Tekkencore,Poonjatti  Perumal, Repolim  or  Ellengaloor, 
the  King  of  Cochin  (  Perimpatappu  )  and  his  four 
States,  viz.,  Porca  (ChempakaSseri  or  Ampalappula), 
Berkencore  or  Bembellanaddoo,  Mangatty  or  Padinjattu 
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Edattu,  Paro  or  Pindinawattatta,  Angia  Caimal,  Muri- 

anatty,Codacherry,  Paljetter  (P^liatt  Achchen),  Bardella 

or  Cheroolly,  Twengal  Nairs  in  the  Maliatoor,  Corretty, 

Chengara  Codda,  Cranganore  or  Paddinjattu  Soorovvan, 

•  •  _ 

Airoor  or  Belanga  (Vellangallur),  Paponetty,  Beloota 
Nambiar,  Changara  Canda  Caimal,  Chittoor  Namboory, 
Payanchery  Nairs,  the  Tallapallynad  consisting  of  four 
principalities,  Ainecootty,  Poonatur,  Mannacolam  and 
Kacattu,  Manacotta  or  Moolloorcare,  Walluanatty  alias 
Arangotta,  the  Zamorin  or  Earrenaddecarre  and  Ned- 
doo  Wiripoo,  the  Cottica  robbers,  Bettetta  alias  Tanore, 
Parapoor  Cowil,  Reppu  Cowil,  Palicatchery,  Colastry 
called  Colamwasitraja  by  the  Malabar  people,  Coonja 
Nairs,  Balanofe  of  Baragara,  Adi  Raja  and  King  of 
Cottatte. ,5 
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LETTER  X. 


i.  Administration  of  Justice.  It  is  rather 
difficult,  at  this  distant  date  and  in  the  present  paucity 
of  authentic  records,  to  give  an  adequate  description  of 
the  way  in  which  justice  was  administered  in  Keraia 
before  the  advent  of  foreigners,  whether  Christian  or 
Mahomedan.  But  traditions  extant  in  Malabar, 
understood  in  the  light  of  observations  made  by  mediae¬ 
val  travellers,  and  such  customs  as  have  still  a  hold 
on  the  communities  that  inhabit  the  country,  enable  us 
to  have  some  idea  regarding  it.  Speaking  of  the  customs 
of  Kerala,  Mr.  Logan  observes: — “If  it  were  necessary 
to  sum  up  in  one  word  the  law  of  the  country,  as  it 
stood  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion  and  British 
occupation,  that  word  would  undoubtedly  be  the  word 
‘custom’.  In  Malaysiam,  it  would  be  Maryada,  Mar- 
gam  and  Achlram — all  signifying  established  rule  and 
custom  and  all  of  them  Sanskrit  words.”,  Custom ,  it 
may  be  said,  then  ruled  the  land  of  Kerala.  In  this 
sense,  the  observation  made  by  an  Italian  traveller  that 
“the  King  in  this  country  is  the  absolute  arbiter  in 
everything”  will  be  correct.  The  king  was,  indeed,  in 
one  sense,  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  his  subjects;  but  this  was  as  the  head  of  a  great 
military  organisation  and  not,  in  fact,  as  chief  magistrate. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that,  in  those  ancient  days, 
every  grievance  of  a  subject,  whether  of  a  criminal  or 
of  a  civil  nature,  had  to  be  laid  before  the  king  or  his 
minister,  and  that  it  was  heard  and  disposed  of  by  him 
in  any  manner  he  thought  fit.  The  early  institutions 
of  the  country  drew  a  clear  distinction  between  the  king 
as  the  absolute  head  of  a  great  military  organisation 
and  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  civil  government. 
The  king  as  the  head  of  the  military  state  was,  indeed, 
despotic,  while  as  the  head  of  the  civil  government, 
he  was  not  more  than  a  mere  ornamental  figure-head* 
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The  times  were  such  that,  as  the  head  of  the  military 
organisation,  his  hands  were  always  fully  occupied  with 
the  suppression  of  rebellions  and  intrigues  and  in  the 
defence  of  himself  and  his  country  against  aggressions 
from  outside.  He  had  scarcely  time  left,  even  if  he 
had  the  inclination,  to  take  part  in  the  details  of  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country.  That  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  lesser  chiefs  and  the  heads  of  the 
communities,  who  had  their  own  organisations  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  seen,  when  speaking  of  the  national 
assemblies,  their  constitution  and  working,  that  the 
king  had  many  prerogatives  in  connection  with  them. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  controlling  voice  in  the  administration 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  We  have  also 
seen  that  the  king  was  not  slow  to  meddle  with  the 
civil  organisation  and  desisted  not  even  from  attacking 
it,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  to  gain  his  own 
ends.  But  never  did  he  try  to  destroy  it,  nor  could  he 
do  so  if  he  were  so  minded.  The  co-existence  of  the 
civil  organisation  under  the  direction  of  the  community 
with  the  military  organisation  under  the  headship  of 
the  king  was  deemed  a  necessity,  each  serving  to  sup¬ 
port  the  other. 

The  Tara  organisation,  already  described,  takes 
an  important  place  in  the  mechanism  of  the  early  ad. 
ministration  of  justice  in  Malabar.  The  Tara  or  village 
formed,  as  we  have  observed,  the  unit  of  civil  organi¬ 
sation.  A  number  of  such  Taras  formed  a  Desam,  and 
two  or  more  De§ams  constituted  a  Nad.  Each  Tara 
had  its  own  elders  or  Karanavers,  who  really  were  the 
administrators  of  justice  in  that  village  in  all  matters  of 
civil  judicature. 

The  Nstuvslls  and  DesavSlIs  had  each  their 
share  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  Nsds  and 
£>e$ams  under  their  control.  Captain  Burton  has 
pointed  out  that  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  limitation  to  the  powers  of  settling  disputes  vested 
in  these  feudal  superiors,  nor  were  they  prohibited 
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from  realising  fines  and  costs  of  suits.  The  village 
elders  or  Karanavers,  as  also  the  NatuvSlis  and  De$a- 
vslis,  who  performed  the  functions  of  judges  and  magis¬ 
trates,  were  no  paid  officers.  They  held  their  offices 
hereditarily  and  used  to  receive  certain  fees  and  emolu¬ 
ments  at  certain  festivals  in  the  village  and  at  certain 
ceremonies  at  the  village  temple.  This,  however,  was 
not  in  connection  with  their  functions  of  administering 
justice. 

The  Karanavers  do  not  appear  to  have  had  under 
them  any  establishment  except  a  functionary  designated 
the  village  accountant.  The  parties  brought  their 
witnesses  with  them,  and  the  defendants  iwere  sum¬ 
moned  by  word  of  mouth  through  the  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Karanavers.  As  for  matters  connected  with 
caste  disputes,  offences  against  religion,  the  public 
morality  also,  the  Karanavers  were  judges,  when  the 
offenders  happened  to  belong  to  any  class  inferior  to 
the  Brahman.  In  the  disposal  of  such  cases,  the 
Karanavers  sought  the  help  of  the  learned  Brahman 
priest,  and,  if  any  corporal  punishment  was  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender,  the  king’s 
ministers  were  also  asked  to  join  the  eiders  and  the 
Brahmans  as  part  of  the  investigating  tribunal.  As  for 
criminal  justice,  in  so  far  as  grave  crimes  against  pro¬ 
perty  and  person  are  concerned,  the  Karanavers,  after 
taking  cognizance  of  such  offences  and  investigating 
the  truth  of  the  charges,  submitted  the  cases  to  the  king 
for  disposal,  who  ordered  his  minister  to  try  the  offen¬ 
ders  with  the  help  of  the  village  elders,  and  pass  such 
sentences  as  appeared  necessary  after  consultation  with 
the  learned  Brahman,  and  carry  them  out  subject  to 
the  king’s  approval.  The  decisions  of  the  Karanavers 
in  civil  cases  were  generally  submitted  to  by  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  it  was  seldom  that  any  force  had  to  be  used 
in  the  execution  of  their  decrees-  Fear  of  social  ostra¬ 
cism  prevented  the  parties  from  showing  any  contempt 
of  the  authority8  of  the  elders.  No  corporal  punishment 

was,  therefore,  necessary  to  induce  the  parties  to  obey 
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the  decisions  of  these  Karanavers  in  civil  matters. 
Usually,  not  less  than  three  village  elders  constituted 
a  civil  tribunal  to  try  civil  and  caste  disputes.  The 
number  of  the  judges  should,  it  appears,  always  be 
uneven.  For  the  trial  of  civil  disputes,  the  judges  as¬ 
sembled  in  front  of  the  village  temple,  or  under  the 
shelter  of  a  big  tree,  ordinarily  the  banyan,  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  villagers,  they  investigated  mat¬ 
ters  coming  before  them  for  disposal.  Their  procedure 
in  investigations  was  extremely  simple.  Land  disputes 
were  but  few.  The  village  accounts  contained  a  cor¬ 
rect  registry  of  the  holdings  of  each  village,  and, 
whenever  ajdispute  arose,  there  was  the  village  account¬ 
ant,  a  great  functionary  in  those  days,  ready  with  his 
accounts  before  the  tribunal  of  the  elders.  There  were, 
it  appears,  occasionally  disputes  between  the  villagers 
about  boundaries  of  lands — encroachments  when  em¬ 
bankments  or  new  ridges  were  put  up  for  paddy-lands — 
as  to  the  appropriation  of  water  for  dry  cultivation,  etc. 
Such  disputes  were  speedily  and  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  village  elders.  They  always  went  and  person¬ 
ally  inspected  the  boundaries  and  lands  in  dispute,  and, 
atter  examining  witnesses  on  the  spot,  pronounced  their 
decision,  which  were  carried  into  execution  at  once. 
Whenever  the  tenant  failed  to  pay  his  rent  punctually, 
and  the  landlord  had  no  reason  to  think  that  such  non¬ 
payment  was  owing  to  any  bad  season  or  failure  of 
crops,  the  landlord  used  to  have  resort  to  the  following 
curious  remedy.  According  to  the  then  prevailing 
custom  of  the  country,  the  landlord  had  the  power  of 
preventing  the  tenant  from  cultivating  the  land  without 
taking  the  extreme  step  of  evicting  him  from  his  hold¬ 
ing.  He  had  only  to  send  his  servant  with  a  bundle 
of  leaves  of  some  trees  and  a  handful  of  clay,  which  the 
servant  was  to  place  in  the  middle  of  the  land  or  gar¬ 
den  from  which  rent  was  due  and  then  swear  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “  Here,  the  landlord  has  forbidden  you  (tenant; 
from  cultivating  this  land  or  enjoying  the  fruits  or  any 
crops  from  this  land,  until  you  shall  have  paid  the  rent 
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due  to  him  from  this  land.  I  am  deputed  to,  and  do 
hereby,  swear  upon  the  landlord,  your  master,  that  you 
snail  obey  this  injunction.’*  The  oath  had  a  great  su¬ 
perstitious  value  in  those  days.  The  tenants  in  this 
predicament  complained  to  the  village  elders,  who  in¬ 
terfered  and  adjusted  matters  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant.  Where  immediate  payment  was  not  found 
possible,  the  elders  settled  the  time  and  condition  of 
payment,  and  saw  that  everything  was  faithfully  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The  manner  in 
which  debts  were  realised  by  creditors  will  be  referred 
to  later.  It  is  also  said  that  the  creditor  had  the  right 
of  seizing  and  detaining  the  cattle,  and  implements  of 
agriculture  of  the  debtor,  driving  the  latter  to  complain 
of  the  seizure  to  the  village  elders,  who  inquired  into 
the  matter  and  gave  their  decision  about  it  without 
delay. 

Mediaeval  travellers  give  us  a  pleasant  account 
of  how  and  with  what  effect  justice  was  adminis¬ 
tered  in  Malabar  in  their  time.  All  laws  proceeded 
from  the  king  and  were  administered  by  the  officers 
appointed  by  him  with  such  good  effect  that  the 
person  and  property  of  every  individual  of  whatever 
race,  caste  or  creed  was  perfectly  safe.  Ibn  Batuta 
tells  us  that  “  thieves  were  unknown  among  them 
(the  people  of  Malabar)  and.  should  anything  fall 
from  a  tree,  none  except  its  proper  owner  would 
attempt  to  touch  it5 — and  this  he  attributes  to  the 
stern  way  in  which  justice  was  administered  and 
the  severity  of  the  punishments  awarded.  “They  put 
a  thief  to  death  for  stealing  a  single  nut,  or  even  a 
grain  of  seed  of  any  fruit.  ”  Ibn  gives  us  a  striking 
instance  of  the  impartial  way  in  which  the  slightest 
act  of  dishonesty  was  punished,  even  when  the  delin¬ 
quent  happened  to  be  a  man  related  to  the  king. 

Calicut  was,  at  the  time,  the  foremost  state  in 
Malabar,  and  the  methods  and  forms  obtaining  there 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  states 
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round  it.  According  to  Joseph  the  Indian,  “  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Syrians,  Arabians,  Indians, 
yea  even  from  Cathay  the  space  of  6,000  miles  journey 
from  here  had  their  trade  and  traffic.”  Joseph  informs 
us  that  in  the  Palace  of  Calicut,  which  resembled  a 
theatre,  there  were  four  courts  of  justice,  for  the 
Hindus,  Mahomedans,  Jews  and  Christians  respec¬ 
tively,  in  which  the  causes  of  these  different  races 
were  judicially  investigated.  ’* 

“  All  these  Malabar  kings,  ’*  says  Purchas,  “have 
a  special  man,  which  is  the  chief  administrator  of 
justice,  who  in  matters  of1  government  is  obeyed  no 
less  than  the  king. 

2.  Fees  levied.  According  to  the  Hindu  law,  five 
per  cent  is  leviable  from  the  plaintiff  and  ten  per  cent 
from  the  defendant,  if  the  latter  fails  in  his  defence  ; 
otherwise  he  is  exempt  from  any  tax.  Captain  Burton 
says  that  some  of  the  Rajas  of  Malabar  were  by  no 
means  content  with  such  a  moderate  perquisite  ;  the 
ruler  of  Cochin,  for  instance,  never  took  less  than 
double  the  sum  above  specified.  1 

3.  How  debts  are  realised.  The  method 
adopted,  though  rather  summary,  is  very  effective,  and  is 
available  to  all  alike,  whether  prince  or  peasant,  not 
simply  with  regard  to  the  realisation  of  debts  as  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  but  also  as  between  themselves  and 
the  Rajas.  The  Rajas  are  also  authorised  to  levy  their 
debts  as  against  one  another  without  having  recourse 
to  bloody  wars.  The  idea  that  pervades  the  system  is 
that  every  one  should  be  in  a  position,  without  having 
recourse  to  never-ending  law  suits,  to  realise  what  is 
due  to  him.  This  method  will,  of  course,  be  available 
only  as  long  as  all  are  ready  to  respect  the  “ Rama '  or 
arrest  of  the  Raja.  But  custom,  as  already  observed, 
was  king  in  Malabar,  and  custom  was  so  powerful  an 
element  in  the  constitution  of  Kgraia  that  no  one  dared 
to  violate  so  sacred  a  symbol  of  justice  as  the  “Rama,” 

i»  Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains ,  p.  204. 
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till  foreign  nations  with  foreign  ideas  gave  a  rude 
shock  to  the  primitive  beliefs  of  the  people.  We  have  it 
from  accounts  given  by  early  travellers  that  the  primitive 
system  of  administering  justice  worked  with  conspicuous 
success  and  rendered  Malabar  a  secure  and  prosperous 
resort  for  merchants  of  all  classes  and  creeds.  A1  Idrisi 
says,  “Justice  is  a  natural  instinct  among  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  and  they  hold  nothing  in  equal  estimation.  It  is 
stated  that  their  numbers  and  prosperity  are  due  to 
their  integrity,  their  fidelity  in  fulfilling  engagements, 
and  to  the  general  uprightness  of  their  conduct  *  *.  It 
is,  moreover,  on  this  account, that  visitors  to  their  coun¬ 
try  have  increased,  that  the  country  flourishes,  and  that 
the  people  thrive  in  plenty  and  in  peace.  As  a  proof 
of  their  adherence  to  what  is  right  and  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  what  is  wrong  may  be  instanced  the  following 
usage.  If  one  man  owes  another  money,  the  creditor 
finding  him  anywhere  draws  a  line  in  the  shape  of  a 
ring  round  him.  This  the  creditor  enters  and  also  the 
debtor  of  his  own  free  will,  and  the  latter  cannot  go 
beyond  it  until  he  has  satisfied  the  claimant,  but  should 
the  creditor  decline  to  force  him  or  chooses  to  forgive 
him,  he,  the  creditor,  steps  out  of  the  ring.” 

Varthema  gives  a  similar  description:  “  And  if  any 
one  ought  to  receive  money  from  another  merchant, 
there  appearing  any  writing  of  the  scribes  of  the  King 
(who  has  at  least  a  hundred  of  them),  they  observe  this 
practice: — Let  us  suppose  the  case  that  some  one  has 
to  give  me  25  ducats,  and  the  debtor  premises  to  pay 
them  many  times  and  does  not  pay  them,  I,  not  being 
willing  to  wait  any  longer,  nor  to  give  him  any  indul¬ 
gence,  shall  take  a  branch  in  my  hand,  shall  go  softly 
behind  the  debtor,  and  with  the  said  branch  shall  draw 
a  circle  on  the  ground  surrounding  him  and  if  I  can 
enclose  him  in  the  circle,  I  shall  say  to  him  these  words 
three  times:  “ Bramini  raza  peratha  polled  1  i.  e.,  ‘  I 

1  BrahmajjarSne  Rsjsvai^e  pura^u  pokolla, 
which  only  means,  I  swear  by  the  Brahmans  and  the  Raja,  do  not 
go  o\it. 
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command  you  by  the  head  of  the  Brahmans  and  of  the 
king,  that  you  do  not  depart  hence  until  you  have  paid 
me  and  satisfied  me  as  much  a*  I  ought  to  have  from 
thee*.  And  he  will  satisfy  me,  or  truly  he  will  die 
there  without  any  other  guard,  and  should  he  quit  the 
circle  and  not  pay  me,  the  king  would  put  him  to 
death.*5 

Barbosa*s  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect:  “  If  a 
debtor  break  day  with  his  creditor,  and  often  disap¬ 
point  him,  he  goeth  to  the  principal  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  receiveth  of  him  a  rod,  with  which  he  approacheth 
to  the  debtor,  and,  making  a  circle  about  him,  chargeth 
him  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  said  Brahman  not 
to  depart  thence  till  he  hath  satisfied  the  debt,  which 
if  he  do  not,  he  must  starve  in  the  place,  for  if  he 
depart,  the  king  will  cause  him  to  be  executed.** 

Three  centuries  before  Varthema  and  Barbosa, 
Marco  Polo  says  that  he  saw  the  method  carried  out 
against  the  person  of  the  king  of  Malabar.  “And  the 
said  Masser  Marco,  when  in  this  Kingdom  (Malabar), 
on  his  return  home,  did  himself  witness  a  case  of  this. 
It  was  the  King,  who  owed  a  foreign  merchant  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  though  the  claim  had  often  been 
presented,  he  always  put  it  off  with  promises.  Now, 
one  day,  when  the  King  was  riding  through  the  city, 
the  merchant  found  his  opportunity,  and  drew  a  circle 
round  both  King  and  horse.  The  King,  on  seeing  this 
halted,  and  would  ride  no  further;  nor  did  he  stir  from 
the  spot  until  the  merchant  was  satisfied.  And  when 
the  bystanders  saw  this,  they  marvelled  greatly,  saying 
that  the  King  was  a  most  just  King  indeed,  having 
thus  submitted  to  justice.”1  This  custom  is  also  refer¬ 
red  to  and  described,  much  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
Arab- Persian,  A1  Kaswini,  who  ascribes  it,  however, 
to  Ceylon. 

Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  at.  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  1 8th  century,  mentions  this  method  of 
realising  debts.  He  says;  “They  have*^  good  way  of 
i.  Vdi,  II,  4*3. 
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arresting  people  for  debt,  viz.,  there  is  a  proper  person 
and  with  a  small  stick  from  the  judge,  who  is  generally 
a  Brahman,  and  when  that  person  finds  the  debtor,  he 
draws  a  circle  around  him  with  that  stick,  and  charges 
him  in  the  King  and  Judge’s  name  not  to  stir  out  of  it 
till  the  creditor  is  satisfied  either  by  payment  or  surety, 
and  it  is  no  less  than  death  to  the  debtor  to  break 
prison  by  going  out  of  the  circle.” 

Dr.  Caldwell,  in  a  note  to  Yule’s  Marco  Polo ,  ob¬ 
serves,  “The  custom  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  this  part 
of  India  at  a  former  time.  It  is  said  that  it  still  sur¬ 
vives  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  out  of  the  way  parts 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  kept  up  by  school  boys  in  a 
serio-comic  spirit  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Marco  does 
not  mention  a  very  essential  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  person  who  draws  a  circle  round  another  impre¬ 
cates  on  him  the  name  of  a  particular  divinity  whose 
curse  is  to  fall  upon  him  if  he  breaks  through  the  circle 
without  satisfying  the  claim”.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  according  to  Varthe.na,  Barbosa  and  Hamilton, 
the  circle  is  drawn  and  the  party  prevented  from  leav¬ 
ing  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  judge  who  is 
generally  a  Brahman. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  method  adopted  to 
compel  the  payment  of  a  debt  is  to  stop  the  debtor  from 
moving  beyond  circumscribed  limits  by  means  of  an 
interdict  before  the  claim  of  the  creditor  is  satisfied. 
There  are  also  other  forms  of  interdicts  resorted  to 
for  purposes  other  than  the  levying  of  debts.  “  A 
tuft  of  three  green  twigs  tied  to  a  door-way  precluded 
persons  from  crossing  th  threshold  of  a  house,  and 
a  similar  tuft  tied  to  the  end  of  a  staff  stuck  in  the 
ground  was,  and  still  is,  in  some  parts  a  sign  that  there 
is  an  interdict  on  the  crops  there  growing.”1 

4.  How  oaths  are  taken.  The  manner  in  which 
these  oaths  are  taken  is  referred  to  by  Bartolomeo. 

1 .  Malabarx  Vol,  I,  p.  172. 
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He  says  that  “  Oaths  are  always  taken  before  the 
gate  of  a  temple ;  and  the  person  who  swears  places 
both  hands  on  the  head,  and  invokes  Mahadeva,  that  is, 
the  great  God,  the  avenger,  to  punish  him  as  a  perjur¬ 
er,  if  he  violates  the  truth.”  Such  oaths  are  still 
taken,  and  the  law  accepts  them  in  cases  of  civil  disputes 
if  the  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the  oath,  and  decrees 
follow  such  adjustment.1 

5.  Ordeals.  This  was  not  an  institution 
peculiar  to  Malabar  and  altogether  unknown  to  other 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  It  had  existed  in 
early  Chaldea  and  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians. 
Profane  history  abounds  with  ordeals,  and  the  bitter 
water  of  chastity  and  many  similar  trials  in  the  Bible 
prove  their  prevalence  among  the  Jews.  In  England, 
as  Dr.  Wharton  tells  us,  there  were  four  kinds  of 
ordeals,  viz.,  1.  campfight  or  combat,  2.  fire  ordeal, 
3.  hot  water  ordeal,  and  4.  cold  water  ordeal.  In  Ma¬ 
labar,  it  had  a  firm  hold  till  almost  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century.  Era  Bartolomeo,  writing  in  1 796,  observes: 
“In  former  times,  if  a  suspected  person  waded  through 
the  stream  infested  by  a  crocodile,  or  put  his  finger 
into  boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  or  a  cocoanut  shell  in 
which  a  snake  was  concealed  and  drew  it  out  unhurt, 
he  was  declared  to  be  innocent.”  He  adds:  “  This 
practice,  however,  is  no  longer  in  use. ”2 

It  was  practised  throughout  the  district,  and  the 
princes  of  the  country  stuck  to  the  institution  with  a 
degree  of  tenacity  which,  at  any  rate,  demonstrated  the 
bona  fides  of  their  belief  in  its  efficacy  as  a  means  of 
detecting  crimes.  Forbes  observes  that,  in  his  time, 
ordeal  tria's  were  frequently  practised  in  Tellicherry, 
even  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government. 
I11  the  English  districts,  the  trials  used  to  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 

1.  See  ihe  Oaths  Act  in  British  India* 

?.  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies ,  p.  312. 
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English  officers,  the  seal  of  the  East  India  Company 
being  used  on  the  wax-cloth  covering  of  the  hand  and 
the  prisoner  placed  under  a  European  guard.  Grose 
also  refers  to  the  practice  at  Tellicherry  in  his  day 
under  the  Governorship  of  Mr.  Adam.  In  Travancore, 
such  trials  continued  longer,  especially  in  cases  of 
adultery  committed  on  a  Namputiri  woman,  till  it  was 
finally  put  a  stop  to  about  1844.  In  Cochin,  it  was 
abolished  by  a  ‘Hooknamah’  or  Royal  Proclamation 
about  the  same  date. 

Walter  Hamilton,  in  his  description  of  Travancore, 
says  that,  “when,  in  a  scheme  of  judicial  reorganisation, 
Col.  Munro,  the  then  British  Resident  of  Travancore, 
proposed  to  abolish  trials  by  Ordeal,  the  assembled 
pandits  and  the  Queen  stoutly  opposed  it.  They  clung 
to  the  practice  with  such  remarkable  pertinacity  that  it 
became  necessary  in  compliance  with  their  united  sup¬ 
plications  to  admit  in  certain  cases  such  trials  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Diwam 

These  trials  were  not  always  confined  strictly  to 
the  Hindus.  Barbosa  points  out  that,  when  the  culprit 
happens  to  be  a  Moor,  “  he  passes  through  the  same 
examinations  only  that,  instead  of  putting  his  fingers  in 
oil,  they  make  him  lick  with  his  tongue  a  red  hot  axe, 
and  if  he  burns  his  tongue  he  suffers  death.”  So  late 
as  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  this  species 
of  trial  was  applied  to  other  sects  also  in  Travancore, 
and  an  unfortunate  Hebrew  complained  to  the  British 
Resident  that  he,  having  incurred  suspicion,  had  been 
obliged  to  plunge  his  hand  into  a  vessel  full  of  boiling 
oil  and,  not  being  able  to  sustain  the  fiery  scrutiny, 
lost  the  cause  and  the  use  of  his  hand.  That  Chris¬ 
tians  also  were  subjected  to  these  trials  appears  from 
the  1 6th  Decree  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper  Session  IX 
( 1 599  A.  D.),  where  they  were  warned  against  submit¬ 
ting  thereto. 

Trials  by  ordeal  were  originally  resorted  to  mostly 

in  criminal  cases  and  seldom  for  adjudicating  disputes 

AG, 
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in  civil  matters,  with  perhaps  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  denial  of  a  debt.  But  the  practice  gra¬ 
dually  found  favour  in  the  settlement  of  civil  disputes 
also . 

It  was  only  in  respect  of  heinous  crimes,  such  as 
murder,  theft,  conjugal  infidelity,  etc.,  that  ordeal  trials 
were  practised,  and  that  only  in  “dubious  cases  in  which 
no  proof  can  be  obtained.”  In  such  cases,  the  accused 
takes  a  solemn  oath  and  the  truth  of  the  oath,  is  tested 
by  the  ordeal. 

The  various  forms  of  ordeal  practised  in  Malabar 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(i)  The  water  ordeals,  ( 2 )  fire  ordeals,  (3)  or¬ 
deals  by  poison,  (4)  ordeal  of  the  balance,  and  (5) 
other  minor  forms.  These  forms  were  not  applied  to 
all  classes  alike.  Each  of  the  different  castes  had  as¬ 
signed  to  it  a  distinct  form  of  ordeal,  e.g.,  the  Brahmans 
were  tried  by  the  balance,  the  K§hetryas  by  fire,  the 
Vy§yas  by  water  and  the  Sudras  by  poison.  But  these 
distinctions  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  very 
early  days,  and  the  stronger  classes  so  managed  mat¬ 
ters  that  only  those  below  the  Nsyars  came  to  be  usual¬ 
ly  subjected  to  trials  by  ordeal. 

The  water  ordeal . — There  were  several  forms  of 
this.  The  suspected  being  was  made  to  swim  through  a 
river  full  of  reptiles  before  the  chief,  Baldeus  say$ 
that  he  found  “  a  kind  of  oath  common  in  Malabar,  and 
the  person  who  takes  the  oath  is  obliged  to  swim  across 
the  river  between  Cochin  and  Cranganur  which  is  full 
of  crocodiles  and,  if  he  who  has  taken  the  oath  escapes, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  a  just  oath  .”  Tradition 
points  to  the  temple  of  Trkkatakkapilii  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  backwater  to  the  south  of 
Paiiippuram  or  Paliport  as  the  place  from  which  the  cul¬ 
prit  had  to  swim  across  the  backwater  to  the  eastern 
bank,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Baldeus  is  not 
correct  in  saying  that  the  culprit  had  to  swim  across  the 
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river  between  Cochin  and  CrSnganur;  for  both  Cochin 
and  CrSnganur  are  situated  on  the  same  coast  almost  in 
a  line  and  the  distance  between  the  two  places  is  about 
18  miles. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  Faria-y- 
Souza  gives  the  following  account  of  this  form  of  trial: 

“  They  make  another  trial  in  the  river  that  runs  from 
Cochin  to  Cranganur,  where  is  the  Pagod  of  Crocodile. 
The  Brahmans  by  their  sorceries  bring  one  of  them 
to  the  shore;  the  person  accused  leaps  upon  his  back; 
if  he  is  carried  over  safe,  they  account  him  innocent,  if 
devoured,  guilty.  Both  these  (refering  also  to  the  oil 
ordeal)  experiments  have  been  made  use  of  in  presence 
of  our  people  of  late.  ”  We  see  this  form  mentioned 
in  Decree  XVI,  Session  9,  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper. 
Dr.  Day,  in  1863,  observes  that  this  form  had  been  tried 
in  the  Cochin  State  during  the  l,ast  50  years. 

(2)  Another  form  of  this  ordeal  consisted  in  the 
accused  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  water,  a  Brahman 
holding  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  being  stationed  near 
him.  A  sepoy  on  the  shore  then  shot  three  arrows  from 
his  bow,  then  a  man  was  sent  to  bring  back  the  arrow 
which  had  gone  the  farthest ;  as  soon  as  he  had  picked 
it  up,  another  person  was  despatched  for  the  middle 
arrow,  and  when  that  was  taken,  another  for  the  nearest ; 
as  soon  as  this  last  was  picked  up,  the  accused  grasped 
the  Brahman’s  foot,  or  the  end  of  the  staff,  and  dived 
under  water.  If  he  raised  his  head  or  body  above  the 
water  before  the  arrows  were  brought  back  to  the 
sepoy,  it  was  considered  a  clear  proof  of  his  guilt.1 

(3)  A  third  form,  most  commonly  used  in  cases 
of  theft,  consisted  in  the  names  of  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house  from  which  any  article  was  lost  being 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  each  enclosed  in  a  ball  of  wax 
and  all  thrown  into, a  vessel  full  of  water.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  ball  containing  the  name  of  the  guilty 

1.  Day,  p.  386. 
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individual  would  float  on  the  surface  while  the  other 
balls  of  wax  would  sink  to  the  bottom.  Dr.  Day 
observes  that  this  form  of  trial  was  implicitly  believed 
in  by  natives,  and  is  at  times  practised  in  European 
houses  also.  Forbes  gives  a  singular  instance  of  it  in 
his  own  household.  He  says:— “Residing  in  a  family 
at  Surat,  my  sister  lost  a  gold  watch  stolen  on  which 
she  set  a  particular  value.  Several  modes  of  divination 
were  practised  to  discover  the  thief.  One  was  similar 
to  that  used  among  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Egypt¬ 
ians  and  perhaps  not  unlike  the  cup  of  divination  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  found  among  the 
shepherds  of  Canaan.  On  this  occasion  the  name  of 
every  person  in  the  house  was  placed  in  a  separate 
ball  of  wax  or  paste  and  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water. 
One  only  swam  on  the  surface ;  the  rest  fell  to  the 
bottom  and  there  remained.  On  opening  the  floating 
ball,  it  contained  the  name  of  an  unsuspected  female, 
who  immediately  confessed  she  had  stolen  and  secreted 
the  watch.  Supposing  this  to  be  like  other  Asiatic 
juggles,  I  thought  little  about  it,  but  afterwards  at 
Broach  I  attended  minutely  to  an  ordeal  in  which  my¬ 
self  and  my  head  gardener,  Harrabhy,  were  more 
immediately  concerned.  ”  Of  this  more  later  on. 

(4) .  A  fourth  form,  said  to  have  been  used  more 
in  criminal  cases,  was  for  the  accused  to  take  three 
draughts  of  water,  in  which  the  representation  of  some 
Hindu  Deity  had  been  washed  for  the  purpose.  If  he 
remained  quite  well  for  14  days,  he  was  considered 
innocent;  but  if  any  sickness  or  internal  pain  occurred, 
he  was  proved  guilty. 

(5) .  Yet  another  form  consisted  in  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  or,  in  their  place,  their  advocates  try¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  as  to  who  could  remain  longest  under 
water,  holding  fast  stakes  placed  for  the  purpose  in 
sanctified  pools  of  water  or  tanks.  He  who  remained 
longest  vindicated  the  truth  of  his  cause.  Dr.  Day 
remarks  that  the  last  case  ended  in  both  the  advocates 
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being  drowned;  and,  as  both  could  not  have  been 
wrong,  (not  an  impossible  contingency  however)  this 
method  fell  into  disrepute. 

(6)  One  more  form  of  the  water  oraeal  may  be 
mentioned.  An  image  of  the  God  of  Justice  was  made 
of  silver  and  another  of  iron  or  clay.  These  were  then 
thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  if  the  accused  picked 
up  the  silver  one,  he  was  adjudged  innocent. 

Fire  Ordeal . — Of  all  forms  of  ordeals,  that  by  fire 
was  the  most  important  and  was  observed  from  the 
earliest  times  till  but  recently. 

Barbosa  gives  a  fair  description  of  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words.  Speaking  of  the  trial  of  persons  accused 
of  theft,  he  says  :  “  If  the  thief  denies  the  robbery, 
they  keep  him  eight  days  in  prison  making  his  life  un¬ 
comfortable,  to  see  if  he  will  confess,  and  throwing  him 
his  food,  and  when  the  eight  days  are  passed  without 
his  confessing,  they  call  the  accuser,  and  he  is  told  that 
the  accused  does  not  confess,  and  they  ask  him  if  he 
requires  him  to  take  his  oath,  or  will  let  him  go.  If- 
the  accuser  then  requires  the  accused  to  swear,  they 
make  him  wash  and  commend  himself  to  his  Gods,  and 
eat  no  betel,  and  cleanse  his  teeth  from  the  blackness 
caused  by  the  betel,  in  order  that  he  may  swear  next 
day,  and  that  he  may  prepare  himself  for  it.  Next 
day  they  take  him  out  of  prison,  and  take  him  to  a 
pool  of  water  where  ne  washes,  performing  his 
ceremony  and  from  there  they  take  him  out  to  a 
house  of  prayer  where  his  idols  are  kept,  before  which 
he  takes  his  oath  in  this  manner.  It  must  be- known 
that,  if  he  is  a  Gentile,  they  heat  a  copper-pot  full  of  oil 
until  it  boils,  and  they  throw  in  leaves  of  trees,  and 
with  the  great  heat  of  the  pot  the  leaves  fly  out,  and 
this  is  in  order  that  the  parties  may  see  that  the  oil  is 
hot  and  boiling,  and  then  two  scribes  come  near,  and 
take  the  right  hand  of  the  accused  and  look  if  he  has 
any  wound  or  itch  or  other  disease,  and  write  down  in 
what  condition  his  hand  is,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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party.  Then  they  bid  him  look  at  the  idol  and  say 
three  times,  ‘  I  did  not  commit  this  theft  of  which  I 
am  accused,  nor  do  I  know  who  did  it’,  and  then  put 
his  fingers  up  to  the  middle  joints  in  the  oil,  which 
is  boiling  upon  the  fire,  and  he  does  so  ;  and  they  say 
that,  if  he  did  not  commit  the  theft,  he  does  not  burn 
himself,  and  that  if  he  did  it,  he  burns  his  fingers,  and 
then  the  scribes,  and  governor  and  party  look  at  him 
again,  and  the  scribes  write  down  the  condition  in 
which  his  hand  is,  and  they  tie  it  up  with  a  cloth 
whether  it  is  burned  or  not,  and  put  a  seal  on  the  fasten¬ 
ings  of  the  cloth,  and  sent  him  hack  to  prison,  and  three 
days  later  all  return  to  the  same  place  where  the 
oath  was  taken,  and  they  untie  his  hand  before 
the  Governor  and  party,  and  if  they  find  it  burned 
they  kill  him,  but  first  give  him  so  many  torments 
that  they  make  him  confess  where  he  has  got  the 
stolen  property,  or  that  he  did  it.  And  even  if  he 
did  not  confess,  all  the  same  he  suffered  the  penalty, 
because  his  hand  was  burned,  and  if  they  find  his  hand 
not  burned,  then  they  let  him  go,  and  he  who  accused 
him  pays  a  certain  sum  as  a  fine  to  the  Governor.” 

Faria  also  makes  mention  of  this  form  of  trial.  It 
continued  to  be  practised  in  the  days  of  Grose  and 
Forbes.  Grose  (1750 — 64)^ives  the  following  account 
of  the  trial  as  observed  in  his  time.  ‘‘The  ceremony 
is  however  performed  with  great  solemnity.  The  party 
to  be  tried,  on  appeal  to  it  for  his  innocence  *  *  is 

brought  in  public  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  on  which  is  set 
a  cauldron  or  ladle  full  of  boiling  water  or  oil,  but  most 
commonly  lead;  the  prince  or  magistrate  of  the  country 
assisting.  His  hand  is  previously  clean-washed,  and 
an  ola  or  leaf  of  the  wild  brab-tree,  with  the  matter  of 
the  accusation  written  on  it,  and  girt  round  his  waist, 
when  on  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Deity  by  a  Brah¬ 
man,  the  culprit  plunges  his  hand  in,  scoops  up  the 
boiling  fluid,  and,  if  he  draws  it  out  unhurt,  is  absolved; 
otherwise,  he  receives  the  punishment  prescribed  by 
the  laws  for  the  crime  on  which  the  accusation  lay 
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Forbes  mentions  in  more  detail  the  rituals  observed 
at  such  trials.  He  says  that  “the  ground  appropriated 
for  the  trial  is  cleaned,  and  rubbed  with  cowdung;  and 
the  next  day,  at  sunrise,  the  pandit  worships  Gan^iSa, 
presents  his  oblations,  and  pays  adoration  to  their 
deities,  conformable  to  the  S5;stra,  then,  having  read 
the  incantation  prescribed,  he  places  a  round  pan  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  or  clay  with  a  diameter  of  1 6 
fingers,  and  four  fingers  deep;  and  throws  into  it  a  seer, 
or  8o  sicca  weight  of  clarified  butter,  or  oil  of  sesamum. 
After  this  a  ring  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  iron,  is  cleaned 
and  washed  with  water  and  cast  into  the  oil,  which 
they  proceed  to  heat;  when  it  is  very  hot  they  put  into 
it  a  fresh  leaf  of  pippala ,  or  bilwa',  when  the  leaf  is 
burned,  the  oil  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  hot.  Then 
having  pronounced  a  mantra  over  the  oil,  they  order 
the  party  accused  to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  pan;  and 
if  he  takes  it  out  without  being  burned,  or  without  a 
blister  on  his  hand  his  innocence  is  considered  as  prov¬ 
ed,  if  not  his  guilt.” 

Both  Forbes  and  Grose  seem  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  impressed  with  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  test. 
In  speaking  of  a  trial  by  boiling  oil  conducted  in  his 
presence  as  Judge  at  Dhuboy,  Forbes  says:  “The 
accused  person  without  sTiowing  any  anxiety,  dipped* 
his  hand  at  the  bottom,  and  took  out  a  silver  coin  which 
I  preserve  in  rememberance  of  the  transaction.  He 
did  not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  damage  or  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  smallest  pain.”  Grose  assures  us  “that  so  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that  these  ordeals  are  not  hin  the 
least  managed  by  any  pricst-craft,  unless  it  could  be 
supposed,  combined  with  the  whole  governing  laity, 
against  the  interests  of  justice,  and  their  own  having 
been  for  ages  practised  as  the  criterions  of  innocence, 
through  the  various  provinces  on  the  Coast.  I  never 
saw  one  of  these  trials  myself,  but  believe  that  numbers 
of  eye-witnesses  to  them  are  now  in  England,  who  can 
better  ascertain  the  nature  and  manner  of  them  than  I 
dare  pretend  to  do*  It  has,  however,  been  assured  to 
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me  that  several  of  the  English  chiefs  of  settlements  on 
the  coast  have  used  their  utmost  care  and  precaution 
to  detect  whatever  fraud  might  be  in  this  method  of 
trial;  that  they  have  caused  the  party  that  was  to  un¬ 
dergo  it,  not  only  to  be  locked  up  in  their  own  guard- 
room,  or  prison,  but  seen  the  hand  that  was  to  be 
plunged  into  the  boiling  lead  or  oil,  bound  up  with  a 
handkerchief  closely  tied  round  the  wrist,  and  sealed 
with  their  own  seals,  which  remained  unbroke  till  the 
instant  of  the  public  ceremony  of  it.  Notwithstanding 
all  which  precaution,  and  every  other  that  the  most 
determined  incredulity  and  suspicion  of  the  fraud  could 
devise,  they  could  never  discover  that  there  was  any 
trick  or  juggle  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improbability 
of  so  many  princes  of  different  and  discordant  domini¬ 
ons,  for  so  many  ages  joining  in  a  cheat  of  no  sort  of 
use  but  to  screen  abnoxious  criminals  and  to  baffle 
that  justice,  by  which  alone  any  government  can  sub¬ 
sist.  Some  unable  to  deny  the  fact  itself,  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  account  naturally  for  it,  by  averring  that  nei¬ 
ther  water,  oil,  or  lead,  when  boiling  can  affect  a  hand 
dipped  into  it  so  as  to  burn  it*  If  these  were  true,  the 
whole  of  this  pretended  miracle  of  the  Gentoos  would 
fall  at  once  to  the  ground,  and  the  miracle  would  be 
that  it  could  ever  pass  for  one.”1  He  even  invokes  the 
aid  of  the  Royal  Society  in  starting  an  inquiry  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  the  “miracle”.  Dr.  Day,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  matter,  remarks  that  “  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that,  if  highly  paid,  the  Brahmans  continued  to 
rub  some  substance  on  the  arm  to  prevent  any  scalding 
taking  place.”  “  But  no  doubt,”  he  adds,  “  that  in  many 
cases,  the  immediate  and  total  exclusion  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  from  the  surface  would  tend  to  heal  the  arm 
without  leaving  any,  or  at  all  events,  only  a  very  slight 
scar.  If  this  is  so,  it  may  be  taken  to  explain  away 
many  cases.  But  an  incident  mentioned  by  Grose  as 
having  taken  place  at  Tellicherry  about  the  period  of 
our  author  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  much  faith  in 
i.  Vol.  I,  pp.  198—9. 
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Dr.  Day’s  theory.  “An  English  lady,”  observes 
Grose,  “however,  could  have  contradicted  this 
from  her  own  experience,  for  at  Teliicherry, 
where  she  then  resided,  and  where  scandal  had 
not  entirely  respected  her,  happening  to  be  present  at 
one  of  these  ordeal  trials,  where  an  Indian  culprit  drew 
his  hand  unharmed  out  of  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead, 
she  said,  she  was  sure  it  was  all  a  jest,  and  that  it  could 
not  burn,  but,  on  putting  her  finger  in  to  prove  it, 
screamed  out  with  pain.  ‘That  trial’  (said  the  then 
Governor  Adams  humorously),  ‘I  suppose,  Madam* 
was  for  your  virtue.’  ”i 

The  Zamorin,  in  the  year  1710,  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  Mr.  Adams,  the  Chief  of  the  Telii¬ 
cherry  Factory,  to  subject  to  the  oil  ordeal  those  who 
disputed  with  the  factors  as  to  the  value  of  articles 
agreed  to  be  supplied  for  money  received.  The 
agreement  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Teliicherry  Factory 
Diary  “A  grant  that  any  Malabarr  having  accounts 
with  us  must  put  his  hand  in  Oyle  to  prove  the  verity 
thereof  given  Anno  1710,”  and  the  engagement  itself 
says,  “If  his  hands  come  out  clean,  he  will  be  held 
innocent,  and  you  wili  have  to  pay  him,  as  usual,  the 
expenses  he  may  incur  (in  taking  oath).” 

Another  form  of  fire  ordeal  consisted  in  making 
the  accused  lick  or  hold  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron.  In  the 
latter  act,  seven  leaves  of  the  peepul  tree  were  placed 
on  the  palm  of  the  accused  over  which  is  put  the  red 
hot  iron,  and  he  had  tc  walk  up  and  down  for  some 
specified  time.  There  were  yet  other  forms  where 
molten  lead  was  poured  over  the  palm  of  one  hand,  or 
where  the  accused  was  made  to  walk  seven  paces  over  a 
blazing  fire  made  by  burning  peepul  wood.  In  the 
ordeal  by  fire,  before  the  accused  proceeded  to  take  it, 
he  addressed  the  fire  thus:  ‘Thou,  O  Fire !  oervadest 
all  beings.  O  cause  of  purity,  who  givest  evidence  of 
virtue  and  of  sin,  declare  the  truth  in  this,  my  hand.” 

t.  P.  199* 

a*  Malabar%  Vol.  I,  p.  172;  Vol.  Ill,  p,  3. 
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Latterly,  this  form  of  trial  to  prove  one’s  innocence 
by  plunging  one’s  finger  into  boiling  oil  or  ghee  was 
confined  to  persons  accused  by  a  Namputiri  woman  of 
having  committed  adultery  with  her.  If  the  suspected 
persons  were  Namputiris,  the  ordeal  was  applied  in 
the  temple  at  Suchlndram  near  Cape  Comorin  in 
Travancore,  and  in  the  case  of  other  classes,  in  a  temple 
at  Kartikappilii,  also  in  Travancore.  The  adulteress 
was,  of  course,  excommunicated  on  her  own  confession, 
and  her  partners  in  crime  were  given  an  opportunity  of 
proving  their  innocence  by  submitting  themselves  to 
the  oil  or  ghee  ordeal.  If  they  came  out  scatheless, 
they  were  retained  in  the  caste,  but  if  their  fingers 
were  burned,  they  were  excommunicated,  and  became 
outcastes.  The  last  of  these  trials  seems  to  have  taken 
place  at  Suchlndram  about  1844 — 45,  when,  it  is  said, 
two  Namputiris  came  out  unhurt. 

Ovdeals  by  poison. — Of  these,  there  were  two  kinds. 
In  one,  the  Brahmans,  after  their  oblations  and  mantras, 
mixed  three  barley-corns  of  a  poisonous  root  or  of  white 
arsenic  in  32  times  its  weight  of  ghee,  and  the  accused 
had  to  eat  it  from  the  hands  of  a  Brahman.  If  it  did 
not  injuriously  affect  him,  he  was  innocent;  otherwise 
he  was  declared  guilty. 

The  second  form  consisted  in  putting  a  cobra  or 
any  other  venomous  snake  into  a  deep  earthen  pot  or 
a  cocoanut  shell,  or  even  wrapping  it  in  a  mantle,  and 
the  accused  had  to  draw  out  of  it  either  the  snake  itself 
or  a  coin  or  some  other  thing  which  had  been  dropped 
in  along  with  the  reptile.  If  he  was  bitten,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  guilty;  otherwise  he  was  declared  innocent.  In 
the  ordeal  by  poison,  the  accused  pronounced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exhortation  before  he  submitted  to  it:  ‘Thou,  O 
Poison!  art  the  child  of  Brahman,  steadfast  in  justice 
and  in  truth !  Clear  me  from  this  heavy  charge ,  and 
if  I  have  spoken  truly,  become  nectar  to  me!  ” 

Ordeal  of  the  balance . — This  consisted  in  the  ac¬ 
cused  being  weighed  in  the  balance  to  ascertain  his 
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guilt  or  innocence.  He  and  a  Brahman  fasted  for  24 
hours  before  the  ordeal.  These  then  bathed  in  a 
sacred  pool,  and  the  accused,  after  making  his  offering 
to  the  Deity,  was  weighed  and  his  weight  recorded. 
The  accusation  was  then  written  out,  and  fastened  to 
the  forehead  of  the  accused,  and  the  Brahman,  after 
exhortations  before  the  scales,  got  into  them.  After 
the  lapse  of  six  minutes,  the  accused  was  once  more 
weighed,  and  if  he  showed  greater  weight,  he  was  con¬ 
demned;  if  lesser,  he  was  considered  guiltless.  The 
following  interesting  description  of  the  performance  of 
an  ordeal  of  the  balance  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  Chandu 
Menon,  Sub-Judge  of  Canara,  who  witnessed  it  at  Cali¬ 
cut  about  the  year  1876,  will  be  found  interesting  and 
instructive : — 


“I  myself  witnessed  an  ordeal  of  this  kind.  Some 
18  years  ago,  at  Calicut,  there  took  place  ‘Dhata’  or  the 
weighing  ordeal.  It  was  in  connection  with  a  suit 
then  pending  before  the  Sub-Court  at  Calicut,  in  which 
one  of  the  questions  to  be  determined  was  whether  a 
Namputiri  Brahman,  who  was  party  to  that  suit,  had 
lost  his  caste  for  breach  of  some  caste  rules.  I  do  not 
well  remember  now  the  grounds  of  accusation,  but  I 
heard  the  parties  agreed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Sub-Court,  that,  should  the  Namputiri  Brahman 
undergo  the  weighing  ordeal,  and  succeed  in  establishing 
his  innocence,  before  the  Vydikas  or  priests  according 
to  the  rules  prescribed  on  that  behalf,  the  question  as 
to  the  caste  status  of  the  accused  Namputiri  Brahman 
might  be  decided  in  his  favour.  I  purposely  came 
down  to  Calicut  from  a  distant  place  to  be  present  at 
the  ordeal.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  very 
imposing  ceremony  I  witnessed  on  that  occasion.  It 
took  place  in  the  temple  of  Siva  in  Taii  at  Calicut,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  Brahmans  and 
Sudras — and  the  presence  of  the  late  Zamorin  Maha¬ 
raja  Bahadur  of  Calicut,  whose  presence,  it  was  said, 
was  necessary  to  validate  the  procedure  of  the  assembly 
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of  the  Brahmans.  The  king  or  his  accredited  minister, 
it  is  said,  should  witness  the  ceremony.  Accordingly, 
the  Zamorin  officiated  as  the  king.  There  was  a  large 
assembly  of  the  most  respectable  Vydlka  Namputiris, 
NampUtiripads  and  many  learned  Brahmans  from  all 
parts  of  South  Malabar.  A  big  weighing  machine, 
made  of  copper,  was  hung  to  a  thick  wooden  beam  plac¬ 
ed  on  two  strong  wooden  pillars  planted  in  the  inner 
court-yard  of  the  temple.  Before  the  actual  weighing 
ceremony,  there  were,  as  usual  in  all  ceremonies  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  sacerdotal  order,  various  preliminary 
ceremonies  performed.  Some  Brahman  priests  of  high 
order  sat  for  making  homams  in  the  sacrificial  fires 
kindled  around  the  scales,  some  sat  to  perform  pujas, 
and  some  to  recite  mantras  and  Vedic  hymns.  The 
weighing  apparatus  was  decorated  with  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flower  and  sandal  paste  and  formally  sancti¬ 
fied  by  mantras.  The  temple  music  was  going*  on  all 
the  time,  and  occasionally  the  katinas  or  temple  guns 
were  fired.  As  usual  at  all  Brahman  ceremonies,  a 
muhurtam  or  auspicious  hour  had  been  fixed  before¬ 
hand  for  the  actual  performance  of  the  weighing  cere¬ 
mony.  About  some  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
hour,  a  quantity  of  clay  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  tank  was  brought  and  put  into  one  of  the  scales,  and 
the  accused  Namputiri  was  made  to  sit  in  the  other  scale 
in  order  to  adjust  the  weight  beforehand.  Many  people 
examined  the  adjustment  and  said  that  it  was  exact,  the 
clay  and  the  Brahman  weighing  exactly  the  same 
weight.  I  believe  I  myself  was  one  who  examined  and 
testified  to  this  fact.  The  accused  Brahman  then  left 
the  scene  to  reappear  for  the  ordeal.  When  the  wret¬ 
ched  man  re-appeared,  all  who  saw  him  were  moved  to 
pity.  The  Namputiri  looked  about  50  or  60  years  of 
age.  The  24  hours’  fasting  which  he  had  to  undergo 
previously  to  purify  him  for  the  ordeal  and  the  great 
mental  anxiety  made  him  look  a  very  miserable  creature 
indeed.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  had  just  then 
plunged  in  the  tank  and  was  coming  directly  from  the 
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tank  without  wiping  off  the  water  from  his  body  and 
with  his  wet  clothes  on,  as  he  was  directed  to  do.  It 
will  be  observed  that  not  only  was  his  body,  but 
his  wealth,  his  reputation,  his  caste,  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  he  cared  for  in  this  world,  were — as  it  were — to 
be  put  in  the  balance,  and  if  he  failed  in  the  ordeal,  his 
life  was  of  course  not  worth  living.  You  can  imagine, 
gentlemen,  under  such  circumstances  what  should  have 
been  the  great  mental  perturbation  of  the  poor  old 
Brahman  as  he  approached  the  scales  slowly,  trembling 
with  fear,  and  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 
As  he  approached  the  scales,  he  was  made  to  prostrate 
before  the  weighing  scales  and  repeat  a  stanza  which 
was,  I  think,  to  the  following  effect  :  “O  Dhata,  or 
weighing  scale,  thou  art  the  great  Judge  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  O  mother  Dhata,  if  I  am  innocent,  let  the 
scale  in  which  I  sit,  go  up,  if  guilty,  let  it  go  down.” 
With  these  words  he  got  into  the  scales.  Great  was 
the  anxiety  of  the  on-lookers  to  know  the  result 
which  was  however  soon  pronounced  by  the  Brahman 
priests  (who  officiated  as  judges  of  the  ordeal)  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  poor  Brahman.  As  soon  as  the  Brahman 
got  into  the  scale,  the  surging  crowd  around  the  weigh¬ 
ing  machine  became  so  uncontrollable  and  so  disorderly, 
and  there  was  so  much  confusion  and  uproar  that 
many  officials,  including  myself,  were  unable  to  see 
exactly  how  the  scales  stood;  but  the  judges  loudly  and 
vehemently  declared  in  favour  of  the  poor  accused  and 
we  were  all  much  pleased.  A  rich  banquet  followed 
this  ceremony,  at  which  the  Namputiri’s  innocence 
was  formally  declared  by  the  Vydlkas,  and  he  was 
allowed  for  the  first  time,  after  a  long  period  of  sus¬ 
pension  from  caste, — I  believe  nearly  30  or  40  years— 
all  the  privileges  of  a  Brahman. 

“It  appears,  however,  that  the  Namputiri  was  not 
long  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  for  some 
other  zealous  castemen  and  high  priests,  whom  he 
had  failed  to  propitiate  and  to  invite  for  the  ceremony 
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sent  a  protest  to  the  Zamorin  Maharaja  that  the 
ordeal  was  not  properly  conducted,  and  the  meaning 
and  purport  of  the  stanza  which  this  unfortunate 
Namputiri  was  made  to  recite  on  entering  the  scale 
was  misunderstood  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the 
ceremony,  and  that  the  innocence  was  proved  not  by 
the  Brahman’s  scale  going  up,  but  by  weighing  more  than 
the  weight  opposite,  or  in  other  words,  by  his  scale 
going  down.  There  was  a  good  controversy  among 
the  educated  Namputiris,  but  I  don’t  know  how  it 
terminated  finally.  I  know,  however,  the  poor  Nampu- 
tirl  who  spent  nearly  ten  thousand  rupees  in  connection 
with  this  ceremony  and  underwent  such  a  painful 
ordeal  in  public,  was  for  a  long  time  again  under 
suspension  and  disallowed  to  enter  temples  or  mess 
with  other  Namputiris  on  account  of  the  controversy 
in  respect  of  the  meaning  of  the  stanza.” 

There  were  other  minor  forms  of  ordeal  practised, 
the  most  common  of  which  consisted  in  giving  those 
suspected  of  theft  some  raw  rice  to  chew,  and  if,  on 
spitting,  the  grain  came  out  dry,  the  person  was  declared 
guilty,  but  if  of  a  milky  white  form,  he  was  innocent. 

We  may  quote  here  with  advantage  the  personal 
experience  of  Forbes  regarding  some  forms  of  ordeal 
trials  in  which  he  himself  seems  to  have  had  taken  a 
prominent  part.  Says  Mr.  Forbes:  “On  removing  from 
our  country  house  at  Broach  to  Surat,  we  packed  up 
most  of  our  things  and  placed  them  in  the  front  veran¬ 
dah,  where  the  peons  slept  on  their  movable  beds.  An 
iron  plate  chest  was  for  greater  security  deposited  in  an 
inner  room,  near  that  where  the  family  slept.  We  saw 
it  there  when  we  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning  it 
was  missing.  The  contents  being  valuable,  and  the 
time  for  our  departure  near,  we  used  every  means  to 
discover  so  extraordinary  a  robbery,  in  which,  from  the 
weight  of  the  chest,  three  or  four  persons  must  have 
been  concerned.  Promises  and  threatenings  were  of  no 
avail,  the  delinquents  were  concealed.  I  suspected  an 
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individual,  but  not  knowing  how  he  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  robbery,  I  was  silent.  The  public  officers 
belonging  to  the  court  of  Adwalat  not  being  able  to 
discover  the  robber,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  all 
our  servants,  Hindus,  Mahomedans  and  Parsees, 
we  had  recourse  to  divination  by  balls  in  the 
water;  our  own  names  were  included  with  the  rest. 
On  forming  a  circle  round  the  vase,  I  observed  the  man 
I  suspected,  to  change  colour,  and  become  a  little  agit¬ 
ated;  no  other  person  remarked  it,  until  the  balls  being 
immersed  in  water;  only  one  rose  to  the  surface;  his 
confusion  was  then  evident,  still  more  so,  when,  on  open¬ 
ing  the  ball,  it  contained  the  name  of  Harribhy.  He  had 
lived  with  us  several  years  as  head  gardener  without 
our  having  any  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty;  he  posi¬ 
tively  denied  the  robbery,  and  we  had  no  other  proof 
than  the  ordeal  which,  although  fully  satisfactory  to  all 
the  Indians,  was  not  so  to  us.  They  requested  that 
neither  Harribhy  nor  any  other  person  might  leave  the 
spot  until  we  had  gone  through  the  rice  ordeal;  to  this 
we  submitted  though  by  no  means  palatable  to  Har¬ 
ribhy.  He  reluctantly  complied  and  with  all  the  rest 
of  us  put  a  few  grains  of  unboiled  rice  into  his  mouth; 
it  was  previously  intimated  that  from  the  mouth  of  the 
innocent  after  mastication  it  would  come  out  a  milky 
liquid,  from  the  guilty  a  dry  powder.  We  were  all 
the  milky  party  except  Harribhy:  mingling  with  the 
saliva  it  became  a  white  fluid;  with  him  it  remained  a 
dry  powder,  notwithstanding  a  number  of  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  to  liquify  it.  He  was  compelled  thus  to  spit  it 
out:  his  complexion  changed  from  a  rich  brown  to  a 
sort  of  livid  blue,  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  altered 
countenance  plainly  indicated  guilt:  he  would  make 
no  confession,  and  on  the  evidence  we  could  only 
put  him  in  confinement  under  the  court  of 
Adawalat,  until  we  obtained  further  proof.  The  next 
day  a  little  slave  boy,  whom  I  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  discovered  the  iron  hasp  of  the  plate-chest 
just  appearing  out  of  the  deep  bank  of  the  Narbudda 
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at  the  end  of  our  garden  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
river,  and  as  much  below  the  summit  of  the  cliff ;  there 
we  found  the  chest ;  buried  in  the  earth.  The  robbers 
had  attempted  to  wrench  it  open,  and  the  clasps  fast¬ 
ened  by  padlocks  had  given  way  but  the  locks  occa¬ 
sioning  greater  difficulty,  they  awaited  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  When  the  culprit  found  that 
the  chest  had  been  discovered,  and  restored  to  the 
owners,  and  had  no  prospect  of  benefiting  by  its  con¬ 
tents,  he  confessed  that  in  concert  with  three  other 
men,  he  had  carried  it  off  in  the  night,  while  our  peo¬ 
ple  were  asleep,  and  was  in  hopes  we  should  have  de¬ 
parted  without  finding  it.” 

6.  Slavery.  The  institution  of  slavery  in  Mala¬ 
bar,  like  all  other  institutions  there,  is  attributed  to 
ParaSu  Rama,  who  is  said  to  have  organised  the  slave 
caste  as  a  provision  for  agriculture,  when  he  gave  the 
country  to  the  Brahmans.  Historically,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  rose  out  of  the  conquest  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  soil  by  invaders  and  settlers  from  the  north. 
The  term  Cheramakkal  or  Cherman,  the  caste  name  of 
the  slave  class,  clearly  denotes  the  origin  of  predial 
slavery  in  Malabar.  It  means  “  sons  of  the  soil-” 
ch£r=soil  and  makkal=  issue.  Once  they  were  con¬ 
quered,  and  debased  by  the  more  refined  northerners, 
whether  Dravidian  or  Aryan,  they  were  condemned  to 
be  tillers  of  the  soil,  whence  they  claimed  to  be 
sprung. 

Slaves  in  Malabar  were,  originally,  exclusively 
agrestic,  domestic  slavery  being  almost  unknown.  On 
account  of  the  law  of  caste-pollution,  they  could  not 
enter  the  houses  of  their  masters  and  minister  to  their 
wants  personally.  The  sources  of  slave  supply  were 
various;  (i)  by  birth  ;  (2)  by  operation  of  law  or 
custom  ;  and  (3)  by  purchase. 

(1)  Certain  castes  are  considered  to  be  born  slaves, 
such  as  the  Pulayers,  Parayers,  Vettuvas,  Vetars,  &c. 
These  are  all  attached  to  the  soil  and  are  said  to  be 
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born  in  bondage.  “  Of  agrestic  or  pre  dial  slavery,  ” 
says  Mr.  Baber,  a  former  Collector  of  Malabar,  “the 
origin  is  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  the  general  term  of 
the  description  of  slavery  is  atima  or  literally,  as  I 
understand  the  term,  serf,  aborginal  or  indigenous, 
being  held  previously  under  the  same  tenures  and 
terms  as  the  land  itself  throughout,  under  some  slight 
modifications.” 

( 2)  Slavery  was  imposed  as  a  form  of  punishment. 
It  was  principally  reserved  for  females  reprieved  from 
execution.  Before  the  Mahomedan  and  Christian 
proselytizing  agencies  began  their  operations  in  Mala¬ 
bar,  those  of  higher  castes  who  were  convicted  of  caste 
offences  of  a  serious  nature  were  put  out  of  caste  and 
condemned  to  be  slaves.  A  Brahman  woman  found 
guilty  of  adultery  becomes  the  Raja’s  slave.  So  also  a 
low  caste  woman  and  her  high  class  paramour  if  found 
guilty.  A  Brahman  convicted  of  theft  had  to  go  into 
bondage. 

A  curious  custom  existed,  which  often  added  to 
the  number  of  slaves.  Barbosa  refers  to  it  as  practised 
by  the  Pulayars.  “These  low  people,”  says  he,  '‘dur¬ 
ing  certain  months  of  the  year,  try  as  hard  as  they  can 
to  touch  some  of  the  Nair  women,  as  best  they  may 
be  able  to  manage  it,  and  secretly  by  night  to  do  them 
harm.  So  they  go  by  night  amongst  the  houses  of  the 
Nairs  to  touch  women  ;  and  these  take  many  pre¬ 
cautions  against  this  injury  during  these  seasons. 
And  if  they  touch  any  woman,  even  though  no  one  sees 
it,  and  though  there  shall  be  no  witnesses,  she,  the 
Nayar  woman  herself,  publishes  it  immediately,  crying 
out,  and  leaves  her  house  without  choosing  to  enter 
it  again  to  damage  her  lineage.  And  what  she  most 
thinks  of  doing  is  to  run  to  the  house  of  some  low 
people  to  hide  herself,  that  her  relations  may  not 
kill  her  as  a  remedy  for  what  has  happened,  or  sell 
her  to  some  strangers  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do. 

AI. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  actual  contact. 
It  is  enough  if  the  person  is  hit  by  a  stone  or  stick 
and  then  that  person  remains  touched  and  lost.”  1 
Similarly,  when  the  various  castes  met  annually  at 
fighting  grounds,  such  as  at  Paliam,  Ochifa  &c.,  it 
was  supposed  that  low  caste  men  were  at  liberty  to  seize 
high  caste  women  spectators,  if  they  could  manage  it 
and  to  retain  them.  From  this  custom  arose  a  popular 
error  that,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
if  a  Pulaya  meets  a  Sudra  woman  alone,  he  may  seize 
her.  This  time  of  the  year  was  called  Pulapiti  kalam 
(season  during  which  Pulayas  may  seize).  According 
to  Dr.  Gundhert,  the  time  during  which  high  caste 
women  might  lose  caste,  if  a  slave  happen  to  throw 
a  stone  at  them  after  sunset,  is  the  month  of  Karka- 
{akam  (15th  July  to  15th  August).  In  the  South  Tra- 
vancore,. the  season  is  known  as  Parapiti  kalam. 

(3)  Felons  and  criminals  liable  to  capital  punish¬ 
ment  were  sold  into  slavery.  A  low  caste  woman 
allowing  any  improper  intimacy  with  a  Brahman  was 
sold  to  the  Mahomedan^.  In  times  of  famine,  parents 
sold  their  children  for  the  sake  of  sustenance  to  those 
who  were  able  to  support  them.  Forbes  refers  to  this 
practice  in  his  day.  “The  number  of  poor  people  who 
came  down  to  Anjengo  and  the  other  sea-ports,  from 
the  inland  country  during  a  famine,  either  to  sell  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  children  as  slaves,  is  asto¬ 
nishing.  During  my  residence  at  Anjengo,  there 
was  no  famine,  nor  any  unnatural  scarcity  of  rain,  but 
during  the  rainy  season  many  were  weekly  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  to  be  sold  on  the  coast 
They  did  not  appear  to  think  it  so  great  a  hardship  as 
we  imagine.  I  must  and  do  think  the  feelings  of  a 
Malabar  peasant  and  those  of  a  cottage  family  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  very  different :  the  former  certainly  part  with 
their  children  apparently  with  very  little  compunction; 
the  latter  are  united  with  very  tender  sympathetic 
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Trade  in  slaves  was  also  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
extent,  in  which  even  the  early  Europeans  took  great 
part.  Barbosa  says:  “  It  it  should  happen  any  year 
not  to  rain,  Chormendel  falls  into  such  a  state  of 
famine  that  many  die  of  it,  and  some  sell  their  own 
children,  for  a  few  provisions,  or  for  two  or  three  fa- 
nams,  (6  d),  and  in  these  times  the  Malabars  carry  rice 
and  cocoanuts  to  them,  and  return  with  ships  laden 
with  slaves.  ”  Later  on,  Bartolomeo  also  speaks  of  the 
trade  in  “  Cafre  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  ”  At 
the  period  that  Bartolomeo  wrote  (i 787),  he  speaks  of 
“  the  slave  trade  by  which  several  thousands  of  men 
are  sold  annually,  like  cattle,  and  sent  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try”  as  one  of  the  obstacles  that  impeded  the  growth 
of  population.  Trade  in  slaves  continued  to  be  carried 
on  to  an  almost  appalling  extent  even  under  the  eyes 
of  the  English  East  India  Company's  Government  and 
sometimes  with  the  active  connivance  of  its  officers,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  slaves  of  Mr.  Murdoch  Brown  of 
Ancharakkandi,  till  it  was  finally  suppressed  and  slavery 
altogether  abolished.  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch 
were  also  great  sinners  in  this  respect.  Even  so  late 
as  in  1812,  Col.  Munro,  British  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  Travancore,  discovered  a  number  of  half  starved 
and  naked  natives  in  irons  as  slaves  at  the  Dutch 
Settlement  at  Changanasseri. 

7.  Privileges  of  slaves.  To  speak  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  these  poor  and  degraded 
classes  is  altogether  meaningless.  Of  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  in  their  true  sense,  they  had  practically  none. 
Indeed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  perish,  i.  e.,  to  die  of 
starvation — so  long  at  least  as  they  are  able  to  work 
for  their  masters— and  there  their  so-called  rights  and 
privileges  ended. 

8.  Maintenance  of  slaves.  Captain  Burton 
says  that  “the  proprietors  were  bound  to  feed  their 
slaves  throughout  the  year  ;  their  allowance  on  work¬ 
days  being  double  the  proportion  used  at  other  times; 
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but  it  was  never  less  than  two  lbs.  of  rice  to  a  male  and 
about  three  quarters  of  that  quantity  to  a  female. 
This  is  also  the  testimony  of  Mr-  Baber,  who  observes 
that  “when  not  regularly  employed,  the  vallie  (wages)  is 
seldom  more  than  half  of  what  it  is  in  working  seasons, 
and  very  often  even  that  scanty  allowance  is  withheld, 
which  obliges  the  slaves  to  seek  work  from  strangers.” 
So  their  condition  may  be  said  to  have  improved  a 
little  within  the  century  after  our  author  wrote. 

9.  Work  of  slaves.  According  to  Mr.  Baber, 
their  employment  is  always  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
These,  however,  were  not  confined  to  manuring, 
ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing,  hoeing,  reaping  and 
thrashing,  but  they  are  likewise  employed  in  fencing, 
tending  and  watching  the  cattle,  and  even  in  carrying 
the  agricultural  produce,  it  being  not  customary  to  use 
carts  or  cattle  in  the  transportation  to  market ;  and 
when  the  harvest  is  over,  in  felling  trees,  and  preparing 
materials  for  house-building,  etc.,  and  this  without  in¬ 
termission  of  a  single  day,  so  long  as  the  master  can 
find  employment  for  them.  In  some  places  on  the 
coast,  where  the  slaves  were  generally  in  better  condi¬ 
tion,  and  near  large  towns,  they  were  permitted  to  em- 
ploy  themselves  in  carrying  grass,  firewood,  and  other 
articles  to  market. 

to.  Slaves*  wages.  What  these  are  our  author 
does  not  tell  us.  But  Commissioner  Mr.  Graeme,  re¬ 
porting  on  the  14th  of  January  1822,  almost  a  century 
after  our  author,  says  that  it  varied  from  one  and  a 
half  to  one  and  three-quarters  seers  of  paddy  (rice  in 
the  husk)  to  the  male  and  from  one  to  one  and  a 
quarter  to  the  female  slave :  nothing  is  there  stated  as 
allowed  to  the  young  or  aged;  but  Mr.  Baber  adds 
that  it  was  within  his  knowledge  that  these  were  gener¬ 
ally  allowed  half  what  able-bodied  men  and  women 
received,  provided  they  did  some  work.  The  wages 
above  mentioned  were  a  third  less  than  what  was  gener¬ 
ally  given  to  free-men  field  labourers  who  work  only 
till  noon,  whereas  the  slave  had  to  toil  from  morn  until 
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evening,  with  no  other  sustenance  than  his  morning 
cofiftee  (rice  water)  and  evening  meal,  after  which  he 
had  to  keep  watch  by  turns  at  night  in  sheds  erected 
on  an  open  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to  scare  away  tres¬ 
passing  cattle. 

In  1854,  just  one  year  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Travancore,  the  Church  Mission  records 
supplied  the  following  information  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers: — “What  are  your  wages  ?  Three- 
quarters  of  an  edangali  (measure)  of  paddy  for  adults 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  men  and  women  alike.’ * 
“What  are  the  wages  in  other  districts  ?  Half  an 
edangali  with  a  trifling  present  once  a  year  at  Onam”. 
“  How  do  you  get  salt?’’  “  We  exchange  one-sixth  of 
our  wages  in  paddy  for  a  day’s  supply  of  salt.  ”  “  And 
for  tobacco?”  “We  give  the  same  quantity  for  tobacco.” * 

There  are  other  payments  made  to  slaves  which 
also  require  mention.  Mr.  Baber  points  out  :  “  First ; 
with  respect  to  clothing;  the  allowance  consists  of  a 
waist  cloth,  called  mundu  to  men,  and  muri,  signifying 
a  fragment,  to  females;  it  is  just  large  enough  to  wind 
round  their  loins,  and  is  of  the  value  of  from  one  to  two 
fanams,  equal  to  from  6  d.  to  1  sh.  In  some  districts 
this  is  given  but  once  a  year,  but  more  generally  twice, 
or  at  the  festivals  of  Onam  and  Vishu  which  fall  in 
September  and  May  *  *  On  occasion  of  marriages, 
deaths,  boring  of  ears,  first  signs  of  puberty  in  girls,  as 
also  on  ceremonial  observances,  presents  are  made  by 
their  masters,  of  money  from  2  to  4  fanams/of  cloths 
called  pojava,  or  coverings  for  the  bride,  or  corpse  of 
the  value  of  2  to  3  fanams  as  also  of  articles  such  as  oil, 
pepper,  nellu  (paddy),  salt  and  tobacco.”  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton  adds  that,  at  harvest  time,  they  were  entitled  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  as  a  compensation  for 
watching  the  crop,  and  the  proportion  according  to  our 
author  is  a  tenth. 

1.  Mateer,  pp.  302 — 3, 
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11.  Master’s  power  to  kill  slaves.  By  the 

ancient  laws  of  Malabar,  a  master  was  accountable  to 
no  person  for  the  life  of  his  own  slave,  but  was  the  le* 
gal  judge  of  his  offence  and  might  punish  it  by  death. 
He  had,  however,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  feudal 
chief  or,  more  generally,  of  the  sovereign,  before  exe¬ 
cuting  the  sentence.  He  could  inflict  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  upon  the  slave,  but  old  established  custom  limit¬ 
ed  the  extent  as  effectually  as  law  would.  But,  in  course 
of  time,  with  the  disruption  of  the  old  constitution  of 
things,  masters  became  more  cruel,  as  they  found  that 
they  could  do  with  impunity  what  they  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  permitted  before. 

12.  Sale  of  slaves.  A  proprietor  in  Malabar 
could  always  sell  his  serfs  with  or  without  the  soil,  but 
to  remove  them  far  from  their  houses  would  have  been 
considered  a  cruel  and  unwarrantable  measure,  suffici¬ 
ent  to  cause,  and  almost  justify,  desertion.  Only  in 
some  castes,  the  wives  of  slaves  might  be  sold  to  another 
master,  and  generally  speaking,  parents  were  not  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  children.  They  might,  however,  be  let 
out  on  simple  rent  or  mortgaged  under  certain  deeds. 
Even  after  Malabar  came  under  the  English  East  India 
Company,  slaves  continued  to  be  a  marketable  commo¬ 
dity.  They  were  sold  for  the  realisation  of  land  revenue 
as  also  for  decree-debts.  On  the  15th  of  November 
1836,  the  Government  ordered  the  remission  in  the 
Collector’s  accounts  of  Rs.  927-13-0,  which  was  the 
“annual  revenue”  from  slaves  on  the  Government 
lands  in  Malabar.  1 

The  following  document  will  be  found  interesting 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  passing  slaves  from  one 
owner  to  another.  Translation  of  a  Tlfturam  (Royal 
writ)  from  the  Raja  of  Cochin —  “  To  our  AyyanStf 
Krshrian. — You  are  hereby  authorised  to  hold  and  en¬ 
joy,  on  Anubhokam  tenure  (a  perpetual  one),  the  follow¬ 
ing  landed  properties,  etc.,  *  *  and  to  exercise  the 

i.  Malabar ,  p.  149. 
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right  of  proprietorship  over  the  slaves  named  Chstjan, 
son  of  IttippEngan  and  Kurumba  *  *  Dated  Chifakkal 
Kovilakam,  957  M.  E.  (1782  A.  D).  Written  in  the 
handwriting  of  Chetuparampaft.  *  *” 

According  to  Burton,  the  price  of  a  slave  varied 
from  £  3  to  £  8.  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  the  Judge  at 
Calicut,  writing  on  the  24th  of  November  1841,  to  the 
Sadr  Adalat,  said  that  the  average  cost  of  a  young 
male  under  10  years  was  about  £3-8-0,  of  a  female 
somewhat  less.  But  in  some  Taluks,  women  fetched 
higher  prices  in  order  to  breed  slaves.  An  infant,  ten 
months  old,  was  sold  in  a  court  auction,  on  10th  August 
1841,  for  Re.  1-10-6,  independent  of  the  price  of  its 
mother.  And  in  a  recent  suit,  the  right  to  27  slaves 
was  the  “sole  matter  of  litigation,  and  it  was 
disposed  of  on  its  merits.”  Again,  according  to  Mr. 
James  Vaughan’s  report  quoted  by  Commissioner 
Graeme,  in  the  35th  para  of  his  report,  the  largest  sum 
the  highest  class  slave  will  fetch  is  250  old  gold  fanams 
equal  to  £6-5  sh.  and  the  highest  rent,  fanams 
per  annum,  equal  to  3  sh.  9  d.;  but  the  average  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  all  castes  (of  which  Mr.  Vaughan  enumer¬ 
ates  20)  is  132  old  gold  fanams  equal  to  £3-6  sh.  ; 
and  average  annual  rent  5  fanams,  equal  to  2  sh.  6d., 
while  the  prices  of  the  ‘lowly  Pulyar  Chermars’  who 
compose  more  than  half  the  aggregate  slave  popula¬ 
tion  are  still  less  than  the  lowest  of  the  other  castes 
and  are  for  a  man  48  fanams,  equal  to  £i-4sh.,  a 
woman,  36  fanams,  equal  to  15  sh.,  a  boy  (average),  20 
fanams  equal  to  10  sh.  and  a  girl  (average)  15,  equal 
to  7sh.  6d.;  while  the  annual  rents  of  the  two  first 
are  2\  fanams,  equal  to  ish.  and  ish.  3d.  In 
Travancore,  before  emancipation,  George  Mathan  wrote 
that  the  price  of  a  slave  wag  usually  Rs.  6,  but  in 
Malappelly  it  was  Rs.  18. 

Lieutenant  Conner  says,  in  his  Report  of  the  Tri - 
gnometrical  Survey  of  Travancore  ,  1820:  “Husband 
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and  wife  sometimes  serve  different  persons,  but  more 
frequently  the  same.  The  females  of  this  class  are  given 
in  usufruct,  scarcely  ever  in  complete  possession.  The 
eldest  male  child  belongs  to  the  master  of  the  father; 
the  rest  of  the  family  remain  with  the  mother  while 
young,  but  being  the  property  of  her  owner,  revert  to 
him,  when  of  an  age  to  be  useful,  and  she  follows  in  the 
event  of  her  becoming  a  widow.”  In  the  Calicut  dis¬ 
trict,  half  the  children  belonged  to  the  mother,  or 
rather  to  her  proprietor,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
father’s  master;  the  odd  number  was  the  property  of 
the  former.  When  both  parents  belonged  to  one  own¬ 
er,  he,  of  course,  claimed  all  the  offspring.1 

The  Dutch  used  to  buy  slaves  in  large  numbers.  So 
also  the  Portuguese.  Dr.  Day  observes:  “Report  says 
that  the  church  (in  Cochin)  was  occupied  as  a  slave 
godown  on  special  emergencies,  and  that,  in  the  week 
days,  when  the  sacred  edifice  was  not  required  for  reli¬ 
gious  purposes,  it  was  employed  to  keep  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  creatures  in,  who  had  usually  been  carried  off  by 
the  Moplas,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch,  who  shipped  them  to 
Ceylon,  Batavia,  the  Cape  and  other  places.”  Numbers 
of  poor  innocent  children  used  to  be  kidnapped  by 
gangs  of  Mahomedans,  who  sold  them  to  the  super  car¬ 
goes  of  European  vessels,  more  especially  to  the  French 
at  Mahe,and  the  Dutch  at  Cochin.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  attaining  supremacy  in  Malabar,  endeavour¬ 
ed  their  best  to  suppress  this  by  severely  punishing 
those  who  trafficked  in  slaves.  They  wrote  to  the 
Dutch  Government  in  Cochin  requesting  them  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  buying  children  for  slaves-  but 
they  declined,  stating  that  they  realised  large  sums  of 
money  by  it.  “When  Cochin  was  taken,  almost  every 
servant  in  the  place  was  found  to  be  a  slave.”2  These 
slaves,  as  a  rule,  appear  not  to  have  been  treated  badly. 

1.  Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains ,  p.  277.  Note 

2.  Day,  pp.  183 — 4 
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They  were  employed  even  at  the  Governor’s  house. 
Forbes  tells  us  that  “3  female  slaves,  neatly  dressed, 
attended  each  of  the  guests,  before  the  dinner  was  put 
on  the  table;  one  of  them  held  a  silver  basin  decked 
with  flowers  to  contain  the  water,  which  another  pour¬ 
ed  upon  his  hands  from  a  silver  vase,  and  a  third  offer- 
ed  a  clean  napkin  on  a  salver.” 

As  already  observed,  the  slaves  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  treated  badly  by  the  Dutch.  But  when  any 
very  grave  offences  were  proved  against  them,  they 
were  unmercifully  punished.  Impalement  and  more 
rarely  the  nail  torture,  and  that  by  fire  or  water 
were  employed.  If  a  European  killed  a  slave, 
whether  by  an  accidental  blow  or  otherwise,  he  was 
severely  punished  but  rarely  by  death.  The  law  laid 
down  was  that  slaves  might  be  corrected  by  their- 
masters,  in  any  way  short  of  causing  death.  To  ob¬ 
viate  the  chance  of  an  exasperated  master  giving  a 
fatal  blow,  there  was  an  official,  who,  amongst  his  other 
duties,  received  complaints  against  slaves,  and  on  pay. 
ment  caused  them,  if  males,  to  be  beaten  before  their 
master’s  door,  if  females,  within  his  house.  1 

13.  Abolition  of  Slavery.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  British  Government  on  their  assumption  of  rule 
in  Malabar  was  to  put  down  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
In  the  year  1792,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  against  dealing  in  slaves.  The  slave 
dealer  was  treated  as  a  thief.  The  slave  was  to  be 
forfeited,  and  the  dealer  fined  five  times  his  value.  The 
purchaser  was  also  to  be  similarly  treated.  Houses 
suspected  of  being  used  as  slave  depots  were  to  be 
watched  and  entered  and  searched.  Fishermen  and 
Moplas  conveying  slaves  were  to  be  “severely  flogged 
and  fined  at  the  rate  of  ten  rupees  each  slave;” 
vessels  used  in  the  slave  trade  were  to  be  confiscated. 
On  the  23rd  of  December  1819,  orders  were  issued 
‘‘stopping  the  practice  of  selling  slaves  for  arrears  of 
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revenue. On  the  15th  of  November  1836,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  “pleased  to  accede  to  the  recommendation  in 
favour  of  emancipating  the  slaves  on  the  Government 
lands  in  Malabar.”  Between  this  date  and  1842,  cor¬ 
respondence  passed  between  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  the 
Judge  at  Calicut,  and  the  Government,  which  disclosed 
a  state  of  affairs  that  was  considered  very  undesirable; 
and,  on  the  27th  of  July  of  that  year,  the  Board  of 
Directors  sent  out  directions  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 
The  Government  of  India,  thereupon,  passed  Act  V  of 
1843,  abolishing  slavery  altogether.  The  Collector  of 
Malabar,  however,  explained  to  the  Cherumar  that  it 
was  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  remain  with 
their  masters,  provided  that  they  were  treated  kindly. 
He  proclaimed  that  “the  Government  will  not  order  a 
slave  who  is  in  the  employ  of  an  individual  to  forsake 
him  and  go  to  the  service  of  another  claimant ;  nor  will 
the  Government  interfere  with  the  slave’s  inclination 
as  to  where  he  wishes  to  work.”  It  was  also  observed 
that  ‘‘any  person  claiming  a  slave  as  Jenmum,  Kaijam 
or  Panayam,  the  right  of  such  claim  or  claims  will  not 
be  investigated  at  any  of  the  public  offices  or  courts.” 
The  Court  of  Directors,  approving  these  measures, 
wrote  in  their  despatch  of  the  30th  of  July,  1845,  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  “  It  would  defeat  the  very  object  in  view  to 
create  any  estrangement  between  them  and  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  moreover  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  bad 
faith  of  which  the  masters  would  be  entitled  to  com¬ 
plain.”  Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  still  lingered  til] 
the  final  and  real  blow  was  dealt  to  it  by  the  Indian 
Penal  Code. 

It  wras  not  till  1854 — 5  that  slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  At  the  instance 
of  the  British  Resident,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in 
Travancore,  on  the  30th  of  Kanni  M.  E.  1029,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  1853,  declaring  free  the  children  oi  the  slaves 
of  the  State  who  may  be  subsequently  borny  forbidding 
the  seizure  of  private  slaves  in  satisfaction  of  debts  ; 
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recognising  the  right  of  slaves  to  possess  property  and 
to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law ;  directing  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves  connected  with  property  escheating 
to  the  State;  prohibiting  without  consent,  the  sale  and 
separation  to  a  greater  distance  than  15  miles  of  slave 
parents  and  children ;  and  prescribing  regulations  in¬ 
tended  to  preserve  that  unhappy  class  from  oppression. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Thornton  remarks,  in  his  article  on 
Travancore,  in  the  Gazetteer ,  “How  far  these  rules  will 
be  effective  against  the  opposition  of  both  prince  and 
people  remains  to  be  seen'’.  So  far  as  the  prince  who 
issued  this  proclamation  was  concerned,  the  justice  of 
the  historian’s  remark  is  somewhat  questionable*  No 
doubt,  the  force  of  long  established  custom  sat  oppres¬ 
sively  on  the  mind  of  the  naturally  humane  prince, 
and,  however  inclined  he  himself  personally  was  to 
emancipate  the  slaves,  he  seems  to  have  felt  misgivings 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  old  order  of  things  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  maintain  intact.  Major  Heber 
Drury,  the  editor  of  our  author,  who  was  at  the  time 
Assistant  to  the  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
Travancore,  bears  testimony  both  to  the  humane  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  Raja  and  to  the  trammels  of  custom 
that  held  him  bound.  “The  Resident,”  says  Major 
Drury,  “has  been  for  some  time  taking  measures  for 
abolishing  slavery  in  Travancore  and,  with  this  view, 
he  pointed  out  to  the  Raja,  among  other  forcible 
arguments,  the  esteem  he  would  beheld  in  not  only  by 
his  neighbouring  states,  but  even  in  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  ‘True,’  argued  the  prince,  ‘but 
the  landed  proprietors  do  not  wish  it,  and  I  could 
never  do  anything  that  was  not  agreeable  to  all  my 
subjects.5  ‘But,’  replied  the  Resident,  ‘they  will  incur 
no  loss.  My  desire  is  to  free  the  next  generation,  and 
to  emancipate  children  yet  unborn  ,  an  act  which  I  am 
sure  your  Highness  will  approve  of.  It  is  hardly  fair 
that  any  child,  before  it  can  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  should  be  born  and  live  in  slavery,  without 
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choice/  ‘Most  assuredly,’  rejoined  the  prince,  ‘and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned ,  I  should  wish  to  abolish  the 
practice  at  once.  But  it  has  never  been  done  before, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  make  any  alteration  myself  in 
the  existing  state  of  affairs’.  The  everlasting  but  did 
not  eventually  prevail  and,  after  a  little  pressure  from 
the  higher  authorities,  the  blot  of  slavery  was  wiped 
out  from  the  land.”1  Several  Royal  Proclamations  were 

issued  from  time  to  time  which  led  up  to  the  final 
abolishing  of  slavery  altogether.  So  also  in  Cochin. 

14.  Capital  punishment.  In  the  States  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  no  female  is  liable  to  capital 
punishment,  however  heinous  her  crime  may  be.  It 
was  so  all  over  Malabar  from  the  earliest  times.  Bar¬ 
bosa  tells  us:  “No  death  sentence  is  inflicted  on  women, 
only  fines.” 

Bartolomeo  observes:  “  To  touch  a  woman  against 
her  will  is  allowed  to  no  person,  not  even  the  king’s 
ministers  and  officers,  unless  the  king  expressly 
commands  it.  If  women  are  guilty  of  anything  that 
deserves  punishment,  they  may  be  deprived  of  their 
liberty  and  sold  as  slaves;  but  to  hang  them,  or  put 
them  to  death  in  any  other  manner,  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  India  .”2 

15.  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice.  Five 
great  crimes  were  held  as  heinous  offences.  These 
were — (1)  the  murder  of  a  Brahman,  (2)  the  drinking 
of  spirits  (probably  a  crime  only  among  Brahmans) ; 
(3)  theft;  (4)  disobeying  a  teacher’s  rules  and  (5)  cow 
killing. 

‘‘  They  put  a  thief  to  death,  ”  wrote  Ibn  Batuta 
regarding  the  Malayalees  in  the  fourteenth  century 
A.  D.,  “for  stealing  a  single  nut,  or  even  a  grain  of 
seed  of  any  fruit :  hence  thieves  are  unknown  among' 
them,  and  should  anything  fall  from  a  tree,  none  except 
its  proper  owner  would  attempt  to  touch  it.”3 

1.  Life  and  Sport  in  Southern  India ,  pp,  2x3^14, 

2.  P.  288, 

3.  Lee’s  Translation,  p.  167* 
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“The  Nairs,”  says  Faria  Y  Souza,  “show  no 
mercy  to  a  thief  though  the  thing  stolen  be  of  no  value. 
They  impale  the  criminal,  and  leave  him  to  be  eaten 
by  the  birds.  An  Indian  that  had  turned  a  Christian 
stole  a  knife,  the  Nairs  apprehended  him,  and  sent  to 
acquaint  the  Judge  of  the  Portuguese  at  Cannanore.  He 
returned  answer,  they  should  kill  him.  They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head,  thinking  it  was  a  piece  of  civility, 
being  he  was  a  Christian,  to  kill  him  our  way.  Our 
Commander,  Nicholas  Soveral,  sent  seme  soldiers  to 
fetch  the  body,  and  revenge  his  death  on  the  Nairs, 
as  if  they  had  not  obtained  leave  for  what  they  did.  The 
soldiers  killed  a  Nair  w’hich  provokejd  them  in  great 
numbers  to  besiege  the  Fort  with  great  threats  if  satis¬ 
faction  was  not  given  them.  Our  Commander  made 
show  of  hanging  one  of  Soveral’s  servants  to  appease 
the  Nairs;  and  being  cut  down,  put  him  into  a  coffin, 
as  if  he  were  really  dead.  The  Nairs  were  satisfied, 
and  our  men  as  well  pleased  that  this  fiction  had  passed 
upon  them,  as  if  the  condescension  had  not  been  equal, 
whether  the  act  was  feigned  or  real.”1 

We  have  the  following  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Malabar  given  by  Barbosa 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century: — 

“  Justice  is  administrated  by  an  officer  called 
Talcixo  appointed  by  the  king  who  has  3,000  gentle¬ 
men  under  him  to  whom  he  pays  their  salaries  from 
revenues  assigned  for  the  purpose.  Justice  is  admini¬ 
stered  according  to  the  qualities  ol  the  persons,  because 
there  are  diverse  sects  and  laws  amongst  them.  If  any 
of  the  low  people  commit  robbery  and  a  complaint  is 
made,  they  send  to  take  the  robber,  and  if  they  find 
the  thing  stolen  in  his  hands,  or  if  he  confesses  that  he 
did  it,  if  he  is  a  Gentile  they  take  him  to  a  place  where 
they  carry  out  executions,  and  there  they  set  them  on 
high  posts  with  sharp  points  anda  small  stand,  through 
which  passes  one  of  those  points;  and  there  they  cut 
off  his  head  with  a  sword,  and  spit  him  through  the 
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back  and  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  that  point  comes  out 
about  a  cubit,  and  on  it  they  also  spit  his  head.  And  they 
tie  ropes  to  his  legs  and  arms,  and  fasten  them  to 
4  posts  so  that  the  limbs  are  stretched  out  and  the  body 
on  its  back  upon  the  stand.  And  if  the  malefactor 
is  a  Moor,  they  take  him  to  a  field,  and  then  kill 
him  by  stabbing  him;  and  the  stolen  property  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Governor  without  its  owner  recovering 
anything,  because  their  law  so  disposes,  doing  justice 
on  the  thief.  And  if  the  stolen  property  is  found  and 
the  thief  escapes,  it  is  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
the  charge  of  the  Governor;  and  if  during  that  time 
they  do  not  catch  the  thief,  they  return  the  stolen  goods 
to  the  owner,  a  fourth  part  of  it,  however,  remaining 
for  the  Governor;  and  if  the  thief  denies  the  robbery, 
they  keep  him  eight  days  in  prison,  making  his  life  un¬ 
comfortable,  to  see  if  he  will  confess,  and  throwing  him 
his  food,  and  when  the  S  days  are  passed,  without  his 
confessing,  they  call  the  accuser,  and  he  is  told  that 
the  accused  does  not  confess,  and  they  ask  him  if  he 
requires  them  to  take  his  oath  or  let  him  go.”  Then 
follows  the  ordeal  of  boiling  oil. 

“For  other  offences,  whether  committed  by  Moors 
or  Gentilers,  a  pecuniary  penalty  is  inflicted  which  goes 
to  the  Governor  and  this  produces  much  revenue  to 
him.  He  also  lays  hold  of  vagabonds  and  sell  them  as 
slaves  at  a  price  of  from  4  to  5  ducats. 

“The  Nobles  cannot  be  taken  and  put  in  irons  for 
any  offence.  If  a  noble  were  to  rob,  or  kill  any  one, 
or  kill  a  cow,  or  commit  adultery  with  a  low  caste  or 
Brahman  woman,  or  if  he  eats  in  the  house  of  a  low 
caste  man,  or  spoke  ill  of  his  king  this  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  his  own  words —  1  or  4  honorable  gentlemen 
are  given  a  warrant  signed  by  the  king  to  find  out  the 
offender  and  kill  him  wherever  found.  After  the  of¬ 
fender  is  killed,  he  is  laid  on  his  back  and  the  warrant 
is  pinned  to  his  breast.  If  he  is  killed  in  the  country 
he  is  left  where  he  is  dead,  no  one  comes  near  him*  so 
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that  the  fowls  and  dogs  devour  him.  If  he  is  killed  in 
the  city,  the  people  who  live  round  beg  the  king  to 
order  its  removal  which  is  allowed  sometimes  as  a 
favour,  sometimes  with  a  fine. 

“If  one  noble  accuses  another  of  having  committed 
robbery,  murder,  or  any  other  evil,  the  Governor  re¬ 
ports  to  the  king  and  the  accused  is  summoned  to 
appear.  If  he  absents  himself  he  is  held  guilty,  and  is 
ordered  to  be  executed  without  further  investigation. 
If  he  presents  himself  the  accuser  is  summoned  and 
examined  both  of  them  together.  And  the  accuser 
takes  a  small  branch  of  a  tree  or  green  herb  in  his  hand, 
and  says,  such  a  one  did  such  a  thing ;  and  the  other 
one  takes  another  branch  and  denies  it.  The  king 
then  bids  them  return  8  days  thenceforward  to  the 
house  of  the  Governor  to  take  oath  and  prove  that 
which  each  one  asserts,  and  so  they  depart  and  return 
on  the  day  fixed  to  the  house  of  the  Governor,  where 
the  accused  swears  in  the  manner  already  described 
with  boiling  butter.”  The  process  already  described  is 
then  gone  through.  If,  on  untying,  the  finger  is  burn¬ 
ed,  the  accused  is  killed.  If  not,  the  accuser  is  killed. 
If  the  accused  is  not  of  great  value  and  his  finger 
is  not  injured,  they  inflict  a  fine  on  the  the  accuser  and 
banish  him.  If  a  nobleman  is  accused  of  robbing  the 
king’s  property,  he  is  closely  imprisoned  before  he  is 
led  to  take  the  oath. 

“In  Calicut  there  is  another  officer  like  the  Chief 
Justice  of  all  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  city  of  Cali¬ 
cut.  He  is  called  Coytorotical  Caranavar',  he  has  lieuten¬ 
ants  in  all  the  villages,  to  whom  he  farms  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice:  that  is  to  say,  the  fines,  not  capi¬ 
tal  penalties.  And  people  come  to  this  Chief  Justice 
for  any  injury,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  it  and  reports 
to  the  king,  and  renders  justice  in  the  manner  follow¬ 
ed  at  Calicut. 

“No  death  sentence  is  inflicted  on  women,  only 
fines.  Nair  women  offending  against  the  law  of  their 
sect  are  sold  to  Moors  and  Christians  if  the  king 
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knows  of  it  before  her  male  relatives.  If  they  know  of 
it  before  the  king,  they  shut  her  up  and  kill  her  with 
dagger  or  spear,  saying  that,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  they 
wou'd  remain  greatly  dishonoured.  And  the  king 
holds  this  to  be  well  done.”  i 

Varthema  writing  about  the  same  time  observes: — 
“With  respect  to  the  laws  which  are  in  use  am  Dng  them.— 
If  one  kills  another,  the  king  causes  a  stake  to  be  taken 
4  ptaces  long  and  well  pointed  at  one  end,  and  has  two 
sticks  fixed  across  the  said  stake  2  spans  from  the  top, 
and  then  the  said  wood  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  malefactor  and  passes  through  his  body, 
and  in  this  way  he  dies.  And  this  torture  they  call 
uncalvet.?  And  if  there  be  any  one  who  inflicts  wounds 
or  bastinadoes,  the  king  makes  him  pay  money,  and 
in  this  manner  he  is  absolved.”  3 

As  to  the  method  of  administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  olden  times,  we  have  already  observed  that 
all  grave  crimes  against  person  and  property  were  tried 
by  a  court  of  enquiry  constituted  under  the  authority  of 
the  king  or  his  lieutenant,  the  Natuvali,  with  the  help 
of  learned  Brahmans,  and  the  elders  of  the  village  of 
the  accused.  The  place  where  the  court  assembled 
was  called  Kr{til  or  Ma^dapam.  The  examination  of 
witnesses  and  of  the  accused  was  conducted  viva  voce 
and  was  not  reduced  to  writing.  The  punishments 
awarded  were: — death,  slavery,  mutilation,  confine¬ 
ment  in  prison,  banishment,  and  corporal  punishment. 
Forfeiture  of  property  followed  conviction  for  major 
offences.  No  punishment  was  awarded  except  on  the 
confession  of  the  accused,  however  extorted. 

Persons  found  guilty  by  the  court  of  enquiry  of 
the  following  offences  were  punished  with  death: — 

(1)  Swamidrohi  or  he  wrho  excites  insurrection 
or  meditates  the  death  of  the  king; 

1.  Pp.  Il6— 120- 

2.  ‘Celvete.  Caloetet  S*  The  punishment  of  impalement. 
Malay  al  am  Kalvekkt  (pron:  ettt)*  Hobson  Job  son,  isfc  ed.»  p.  114 

3  P.  *47. 
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(2)  Brahmahanta  or  he  who  kills  a  Brahman; 

(3)  Mstrhanfa  or  he  who  commits  matricide; 

(4)  Pitrhanta  or  he  who  murders  the  father  or 
paternal  uncle  or  any  other  paternal  relation; 

(5)  Manushyahanta,  all  murderers  in  general; 

(6)  Gohanta,  he  who  kills  a  cows 

(7)  Kshetra  Sth£na  or  those  who  steal  the  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  a  place  of  religious  worship; 

(8)  All  those  belonging  to  an  inferior  class, 
who  steal  anything  from  the  house  of  a  person  of 
rank ; 

(9)  Those  who  rob  the  royal  treasure  or 
Bharid^ra ; 

(10)  Those  who  hold  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
king’s  consort ;  or 

(11)  Those  who  counterfeit  the  current  coin  ; 

(12)  Those  w’ho  commit  adultery  with  the  wdfe  of 
a  Brahman,  or  the  wife  of  their  Guru  or  preceptor. 

At  one  period,  drunkards  and  persons  who  sold 
arrack,  opium  or  bhang  were  condemned  to  lose  their 
property. 

"The  offenders  were  always  hanged  on  the  spot 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  The  gallows  consist¬ 
ed  only  of  beams  and  could  wdth  great  ease  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  place  to  another.  A  hook  is  fixed  to 
one  end  of  the  rope,  and  this  hook  the  executioner 
forces,  with  all  his  strength,  into  the  flesh  below  the 
criminal’s  chin  ;  and  he  is  then  hoisted  up,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  made  fast  to  the  gallows.  The 
delinquents  sometimes  were  hanged  also  i  1  the  Euro, 
pean  manner,  so  that  they  were  instantly  suffocated. 
Lesser  crimes  were  punished  by  cutting  off  the  nose 
and  ears  ;  by  hacking  off  the  right  hand,  banishment 
from  the  country,  imprisonment,  hunger  a  id  thirst, 
sequestration  or  confiscation  of  property,  and  some¬ 
times  by  a  pecuniary  fine. 

AK. 
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The  sentence  of  death  had,  in  general,  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  delinquent’s  own  hand,  after  he  had 
been  heard  and  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  place  of  trial  or  Mandapa,  a  sort 
of  court  of  judicature,  was  at  times  in  the  magistrate’s 
habitation.  Of  such  magistrates,  there  were  a  great 
many,  and  they  always  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
temple.  As  soon  as  a  delinquent  was  convicted,  the 
magistrate  repaired  to  the  Mantrasala  (mantraSala)  or 
judgment  hall,  where  all  the  other  magistrates,  together 
with  some  Brahmans,  were  assembled.  On  their  opinion 
and  sentence,  the  life  and  death  of  the  delinquent  de¬ 
pended.  He  wras,  however,  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
king,  and  on  such  occasions,  he  was  never  executed 
till  the  king  confirmed  the  sentence.  In  doubtful  cases, 
the  superintendents  and  elders  of  the  caste  were  con¬ 
sulted.  In  these  assemblies,  the  first  object  of  the 
members  was  to  enquire  into  the  laws,  customs  and 
usages  formerly  established  in  the  caste,  or  in  the 
town  or  city  where  the  trial  took  place  ;  and  according 
to  these  old  precedents,  the  point  in  question  was  de¬ 
termined.  1  Bartolomeo  assures  us  that  during  the 
wrhole  time  that  he  resided  in  Malabar,  he  never  heard 
of  a  criminal  being  beheaded,  but  sometimes  that  one 
or  two  had  been  run  through  with  a  lance. 

Forbes  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  speaking  of  the  method  of  inflicting  punish¬ 
ment  on  criminals  and  debtors  in  Travancore,  obser¬ 
ves:— 

“  The  method  of  inflicting  punishment  on  crimi¬ 
nals  and  debtors  in  Travancore  is  in  some  respects 
singular;  for  capital  crimes  the  culprits  generally 
suffer  death;  although,  as  in  most  oriental  govern¬ 
ments,  money  and  interest  may  purchase  a  pardon : 
except  for  the  dreadful  sin  of  killing  a  cow,  or  selling 
one  for  slaughter  :  this  subjects  them  to  a  most  cruel 

do&th.  For  debts  and  non-payment  of  fines,  inflicted  as 

x.  Bartolomeo,  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies ,  pp.  3x0—311. 
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a  punishment,  they  are  confined  by  the  Sirkar,  or 
chief  of  the  district;  who  draws  a  circle  round  the 
prisoner,  from  which  he  dare  not  move  ;  then,  gently 
laying  a  sharp  stone  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  demands 
payment  of  the  sum  required :  on  a  refusal,  he  places 
a  fiat  stone  over  the  other,  and  ties  it  firmly  on ;  addi¬ 
tional  weights  are  gradually  accumulated,  with  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  demand,  until  the  sharp  stone,  penetrating 
the  head,  either  ensures  payment,  or  causes  a  painful 
death.”1 

Says  Mr-  Logan: — “The  manner  of  carrying  out 
capital  punishments  was  sometimes  barbarous  in  the 
extreme.  Criminals  were  cut  ih  half  and  exposed  on 
a  cross-bar  in  the  manner  still  adopted  with  tigers  and 
panthers  slain  in  hunting  expeditions  and  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  to  local  deities.  Thieves  were  similarly  cut 
in  two  and  impaled  on  a  stake,  which  probably  had 
a  cross-bar.  The  word  for  it  and  that  for  an  eagle  or 
vulture  (Kalu)  are  identical.  But  impaling  alive  was 
also  known  and,  in  June  1795,  by  the  orders  of 
the  Palassi  (Pychy)  rebel  chief,  two  Msppilas  were 
thus  treated  after  a  pretended  trial  for  alleged  rob¬ 
bery  in  a  Nair’s  house  at  Venkad  in  Koftayam  Taluk. 
Finally,  great  criminals  were  at  times  wrapped  up  in 
green  palm  leaves  and  torn  asunder  probably  by 
elephants.”3 

The  following  account  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  native  State  of  Cochin  was  supplied  by 
the  Raja  to  the  Joint  Commissioners  from  Bengal  and 
Bombay  sent  to  Malabar  by  Lord  Cornwallies  for  the 
settlement  of  the  districts  then  recently  surrendered 
to  the  East  India  Company  by  Tippu  Sultan: 

“  The  laws  of  our  realm  are  thus  set  forth : 

Firsii  As  to  how  questions  regarding  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  legal  relations  between  persons,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  vendors  and  purchasers,  and  disputes 

1.  Vol.  1,  p.  253. 
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concerning  lands  and  tracts  are  settled:  When  such 
disputes  are  brought  before  the  Darbar  a  few)  Brah¬ 
mans  together  with  four  or  eight  other  learned  men  of 
age  and  experience,  well  versed  in  the  laws  relating  to 
landlords  and  tenants,  impartial  in  their  conduct  and 
possessing  discretion  and  firmness,  are  assembled 
together  to  hear  the  parties  and  to  recommend  a  settle¬ 
ment  which,  if  approved  of  by  the  Darbar,  the  dispute 
will  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The  decision  will  be 
explained  to  the  parties,  and  counterparts  of  documents 
embodying  the  same,  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and 
attested  by  witnesses  will  be  executed  and  exchanged 
between  them.  If  fresh  disputes  arise  concerning  the 
same  transaction  and  the  parties  appeal  to  the  Darbar, 
the  terms  of  the  document  which  had  been  exchanged 
will  be  enforced  after  hearing  the  parties  and  witnesses 
once  more.  When  disputes  concerning  land  arise, 
some  4  or  8  Brahmans  of  learning  and  a  similar  num¬ 
ber  of  other  men  of  intelligence,  firmness  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  locality  are  assembled  who,  after  hearing 
both  parties,  submit  their  decision  to  the  Raja  (Koima) 
who,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  decision  as  just  and 
equitable,  will  confirm  it  and  enforce  it. 

“ Secondly :  As  to  how  grave  crimes  such  as 
causing  death  or  hurt,  highway  robbery  and  theft, 
injuries  and  offences  involving  loss  of  caste  are  dealt 
with:  — In  cases  of  homicide,  the  accused  person  is 
arrested  and  tried  before  Brahmans  and  4  or  8  other 
learned  men  and,  if  found  guilty,  he  is  punished  with 
death.  In  cases  of  hurt,  if,  on  trial  of  the  offender, 
the  offence  is  proved,  and  if  the  complainant  was  of 
caste  below  the  Sudra,  the  offender  is  condemned 
to  pay  a  sum  required  to  get  the  wounds  healed.  He 
is  further  fined  and  ordered  to  report  himself  every 
day  before  the  authorities  so  that  he  may  not  repeat 
the  offence.  If  the  wounds  inflicted  are  serious,  the 
offender  is  kept  in  custody  and  if  his  victim  dies  of  the 
wounds,  the  offender  is  punished.  If  the  hurt  was 
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caused  to  a  Brahman  or  a  Nair  and  blood  appears,  the 
offender  is  punished.  In  the  case  of  highway  robbery 
and  theft  as  also  in  the  case  of  theft  from  the  treasury 
of  the  palace  or  of  temples,  the  culprit  is  brought 
before  the  king  and,  if  the  offence  is  brought  home 
to  him,  the  stolen  property  found  in  his  possession  or 
traced  to  the  possession  of  anyone  else  through  him, 
is  secured  and  the  offender  punished. 

11  The  punishment  in  the  case  of  highway  robbery 
is  that  fixed  by  the  Brahmans  and  other  learned  men 
called  togther  to  try  the  offence.  The  usual  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted  for  petty  thefts  and  other  miscellaneous 
offences  are  imprisonment  for  terms  of  six  months  and 
periods  of  years,  whipping,  fines,  the  loss  of  a  limb  or 
organ,  &c.,  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  offence. 

“  In  the  case  of  caste  offences,  in  castes  below 
the  Sudradown  to  Chandaias,  the  accused  persons  are 
tried  by  the  6  Vaidlkas  by  whom  those  who  have  to  be 
put  out  of  caste  are  excommunicated  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  offence.  The  others  are  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  caste.  In  the  case  of  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  castes  below  the  Sudra,  subject  to  a  Kshetriya 
king,  the  delinquents  are  purified  by  the  king  giving 
a  vessel  with  water  and  by  the  Vaidlkas  performing 
certain  purificatory  ceremonies.  If  a  Brahman  is 
accused  of  any  caste  offence,  he  is  tried  by  the 
Smartja  of  the  kingdom  And  if  it  is  a  Brahman  woman 
who  is  accused,  the  Smarttan,  a  representative  of  the 
king  and  a  few  learned  Brahmans  assemble  together  to 
perform  a  certain  ceremony,  after  which  the  woman  is 
put  out  of  caste  and  is  handed  over  to  the  king.  In 
the  case  of  the  Brahman  male,  a  like  ceremony  is  gone 
through  by  the  Smarttan,  the  representative  of  the  king 
and  four  virtuous  Brahmans,  and  if  made  an  outcasle, 
he  is  expelled  from  the  country  The  remaining 
members  of  the  family  of  the  guilty  person  are  re¬ 
admitted  to  all  caste  privilege  on  the  6  Vaidlkas 
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performing  a  ceremony.  If  the  person  outcasted  belongs 
to  any  caste  below  the  SudrSs  down  to  Chandaias,  the 
remaining  members  of  his  family  are  purified  after  the 
person  excommunicated  is  turned  out.  In  the  case  of 
the  Brahman  outcaste,  the  6  Vaidlkas  have  to  perform 
certain  rites  before  the  members  of  the  family  can  be 
readmitted  to  caste. 

“Thirdly  :  As  regards  the  question  how  the  laws 
specified  above  are  ascertained  :  In  cases  which  are 
investigated  by  the  6  Vaidikans  and  the  Smarttan,  the 
rules  and  observances  governing  them  are  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  their  law-books.  In  all  other  cases  men 
of  discretion  and  firmness  are  summoned  to  investigate 
causes  and  the  king  acts  on  the  result  of  such  investi¬ 
gation.  A  Chogan,  Mappila,  Pulayan  or  Parayan  con¬ 
demned  to  death  for  any  crime  is  hanged.  If  the  con¬ 
demned  man  is  a  Sudra  or  Mappiia,  he  is  beheaded  with 
the  sword  or  impaled.  Usages  vary  in  different 
localities.’’1 

1 6.  Sales  and  Loans.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that  our  author’s  classification  of  land  tenures  is 
altogether  faulty ;  most  of  those  mentioned  by  him  are 
not  loans,  while  one  only  is  a  complete  sale.  ^  His  des¬ 
cription  of  the  tenures  mentioned  is  also  not  altogether 
correct. 

1.  Atte-Patta . — This  stands  for  Malayalam  Afti- 
pEr,  and  is  the  last  of  a  graduated  series  of  transfers  of 
property  which  effects  a  complete  alienation  of  pro¬ 
prietorship. 

2.  Patta — If  by  this  Pattayolakkaranam  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  Ksnam  is  indicated,  its  description  is  hardly 
correct.  A  correct  definition  of  the  tenure  will  be 
given  later  on. 

3.  Berampatta,  or  more  correctly,  Vefum- 
pattam,  i.  e.,  simple  lease. 

4.  Kararna — There  is  no  tenure  known  as  such 
In  Malabar.  The  term  Kara^am,  not  Kararna,  in 

>.  This  communication  is  dated  M.  E.  968  (A.  D  1793). 
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Malayalam  means  a  document  or  deed.  From  the  des. 
cription  given,  we  may  take  it  that  our  author  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  Panayam,  or  mortgage  with  possession. 

5.  Neir  Paita. — If  this  is  Nerpattam,  the  des¬ 
cription  is  altogether  incorrect.  There  is  a  species  of 
improvement  lease  extant  in  Malabar  which  would 
answer  very  much  to  the  description  given  here.  But 
these  are  known  as  Kuli  KSnam.  In  a  Nerpanayam 
tenure,  land  is  given  possession  of  as  security  for  the 
money  advanced,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  will  be 
sufficient  only  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan,  without 
leaving  any  surplus  to  be  paid  over  to  the  mortgagor. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  tenures  above  enu¬ 
merated,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  system  of  land  tenure  extant  in  Malabar. 

All  land  in  Malabar  is,  in  these  days,  being  ciaim- 
ed  by  the  Nampntiri  Brahmans  as  their  jenmum  or  birth 
right,  something  equivalent  to  the  plenum  dominum 
of  Roman  Law.  According  to  tradition  and  the  Ke- 
ralotpatti,  Parasu  Rama,  after  reclaiming  Keraia, 
made  a  gift  of  the  land  to  the  Brahmans  for  the 
expiation  of  the  sin  of  the  murder  of  Renuka,  his 
mother.  Hence  according  to  them,  all  land  in  Mala¬ 
bar,  theoretically,  belonged  to  the  Brahmans,  and  their 
absolute  right  to  it  dated  from  ParaSu  Rama’s  advent 
or  pre-historic  times. 

This  contention  of  the  NampUprls  as  to  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  landed  properties  in  Malabar  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all,  and  is  stoutly  opposed  by  the  NStyars.  The 
opponents  of  the  Numputirr  theory  say  that  the  tradition 
as  to  the  creation  of  Keraia  by  ParaSu  Rama  has 
considerably  receded  before  the  advance  of  geological 
science,  while  no  one  seriously  thinks  it  worth  his 
while, for  various  and  some  obvious  reasons,  to  give  much 
credence  to  Keraiotpatti  and  works  of  that  sort  on 
matters  of  importance.  If  all  lands  belonged  to  Nam- 
pGfirls,  how  comes  it,  the  other  party  asks,  that  the 
several  ancient  rulers  of  different  tracts  of  KCrala,  the 
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Natuvalis  and  the  pg§ava*Hs,  the  many  KafftavUs, 
Kaimals  and  others,  owned  and  possessed  extensive 
properties  from  very  early  times.  And  most  of  these 
were  Nayars. 

“What  is  more  important  in  this  connection  is  the 
fact  that  the  Namputirls  and  Poft*is  who  claim  absolute 
ownership  of  all  landed  property  in  Malabar  have,  never¬ 
theless,  allowed  centuries  to  roll  away  without  asserting 
or  exercising  a  semblance  of  title  to  lands,  which  were 
dealt  with  and  controlled  by  Nayar  chiefs,  called  Saman- 
tas,  Matampls  or  Natuvalis.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
chiefs  had  no  ownership  of  lands — many  of  them  are  even 
to-day  full  proprietors  of  tanaju  holdings.  In  North 
Malabar,  there  are  more  numerous  Nayar  Jenmies  than 
Namputiri  Jenmies.  There  areseveral  taluks  in  Travan- 
core,  where  Jenmum  property  of  Namputirls  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule.”1 

It  is  not  proved  beyond  doubt  as  to  who  came  first 
to  this  part  of  India,  the  Nayars  or  the  Namputiris. 
The  chances  are  that  the  former  came  first  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  came  together.  There  is  nothing  in  history 
or,  for  thematterof  that,  in  tradition  from  which  to  infer 
that,  when  they  came,  the  Namputirls  were  considered 
to  be  on  a  plane  higher  than  that  of  the  Nayars.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  days  of  advent  must  necessarily  be 
days  of  trouble  and  turmoil,  and,  as  the  Nayars,  even 
if,  in  those  remote  times,  they  formed  a  class  separated 
from  the  other  were  the  fighters,  they  must  have 
had  the  predominant  voice  in  the  disposal  of  lands 
occupied  or  acquired  by  the  show  of  fight  or  force  of 
arms.  1  hus  the  contention  of  the  Nayars  that  the 
Nayars  were  the  original  proprietors  of  lands  in  ancient 
Kerala  is  not  without  an  logical  or  historical  founda¬ 
tion.  As  they  fom.ed  the  military  class  and  so  be¬ 
came  the  retainers  of  most  of  the  chiefs  and  kings  of 
Kgrala,  they  had  to  be  off  and  on  in  fields  of  battle. 

i.  P.  51  of  the  Report  of  the  Jcnmi  Kutiyan  Commission  of 
Travancorc—  Government  Press. 
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Coi.icquently  they  found  that  their  other  fields  were  un¬ 
cared  for  and  even  unprotected.  Gradually,  when  it  came 
about  that  the  Devaswam  and  Brahmaswam  properties 
were  left  unmolested  by  the  combatants,  and  had  not 
to  pay  any  tax,  the  Nayars  thought  it  to  their  benefit  to 
clothe  their  properties  with  some  halo  of  sanctity,  so  as 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  others.  Thus,  probably, 
they  took  very  small  amounts  from  neighbouring  temples 
over  which  they  had  control  or  from  Namputiris  allied 
to  their  families  or  to  the  families  of  some  chieftain 
under  whom  they  fought,  and  made  a  show  of  surrender 
of  the  lands  to  them,  to  be  taken  back  again  as  per¬ 
petual  leases  on  nominal  rents  which  would  just  cover 
the  low  interest  on  the  money  advanced.  In  those  days, 
the  parties  had  sc  much  confidence  in  the  high  integrity 
of  one  another  that  they  never  dreamt  that  these  trans¬ 
actions  would  be  considered  as  outright  sales,  but  only 
as  shifts  to  tide  over  bad  days. 

Whether  this  statement  of  facts  is  approved  by  the 
Namputiri  theory  or  not,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
ka$am  tenure  had  a  military  origin. 

“The  KSnam  which,  in  its  inception,  was  a  perpetual 
lease,  changed  its  complexion  when  the  Nayars  increased 
in  numbers  and  their  services  as  soldiers  became  less 
necessary  with  the  advent  of  peaceful  and  settled  times. 
The  theory  (about  the  right  of  the  Jenmi  to  eject  or 
redeem  the  Kaijakkaran)  was  not  enforced  against  old 
K^nakkarans,  but  when  once  it  gained  currency,  the 
Jenmi  was  enabled  to  renew  the  leases  periodically 
(and  to  add  privileges  and  other  dues),  pressure  being- 
first  brought  to  bear  on  the  weaker  Kanakkars  under 
threats  of  ousting  them.  The  British  rule  strengthened 
the  Jenmi’s  pretensions,  and  the  theory  became 
applicable  to  all  Ka^akkSrs.’1 

Mr.  Thackeray,  reporting  to  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1807,  observed  that  “it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  lands  originally  belonged  to  the  pagodas  and,  at  a 

l%  P,  59  of  the  above  Report .  AL 
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very  early  period,  were  largely  alienated  ;  and  fro^  -tb* 
pagodas,  the  present  Jenmakkars,  or  proprietors 
derived  their  title’ \l  To  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  supported  by  the  Keraiofpatfi  which  expressly  says 
that  the  land  was  given  in  Jenmam  to  the  Brahmans  for 
the  support  of  the  temples  and  religious  ceremonies. 
The  word  Jenmam  means  ‘life’  or  ‘birth’  and  denotes 
technically  a  hereditary  right  to  freehold  lands  subject 
to  no  state-tax  at  all.  This  right  of  the  Jenmi  in 
Malabar  to  hold  his  lands  absolutely  free  of  all  burdens 
has  been  accepted,  more  or  less,  by  all  those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  history  of 
Malabar  land  tenures.  The  Joint  Commissioners  from 
Bombay  regarded  the  Jenmi  as  owner.  Mr.  William 
Gamul  Farmer,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  speaks  of 
the  ‘Jehn  kaars  ’  as  'Freeholders.5  Dr.  Buchanan, 
writing  in  December  1800,  says  :  “  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Namputiris  pretend  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  the  landed  property  of  Malayala,  ever 
since  its  creation,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  well-known  that, 
before  the  conquest  of  Hyder,  they  were  actual  lords  of 
the  whole  soil,  except  small  parts  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  called  Devastanah , 
(Devaswams)  and  other  portions  called  Cherikkal,  which 
were  appropriated  for  supporting  the  families  of  the 
Rajas.  All  the  remainder,  forming  by  far  the  greater 
part,  was  the  Jenin  or  the  property  of  the  Namputiri 
Brahmans,  and  this  right  was,  and  by  them  is,  still 
considered  unalienable :  nor  will  they  allow  that  any 
other  person  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  Jenmcar  or 
proprietor  of  land.”2  There  is  considerable  truth  in 
the  observation  of  Mr  Justice  Kufinu  Raman  Nayar 
that  “  the  Brahmans  in  K^raia  were,  at  a  very  early 
period,  shrewd  enough  to  foresee  that  the  halo  of 
sanctity  which  encircled  themselves  might  not  be  proof 
against  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  religious  feelings 
which  time  must  produce,  and  they  constitutionalised 

1.  Report  dated  4th  August  iS 07. 

a.  VoLil,  p.  60, 
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that  sanctity  by  assigning  large  tracts  of  land  and  their 
revenues  to  certain  temples  built  and  consecrated  by 
them.  The  actual  Governors  or  Rulers  of  several 
villages  (Desams)  and  latterly  of  Natus  (Provinces), 
imitating  the  example  of  Brahmins,  founded  and  en¬ 
dowed  other  temples.  Other  persons  also  did  the 
same.”1 

Their  anticipation  that  the  integrity  of  temple 
lands  would  be  respected  was  realised  to  a  large  extent, 
for,  Hyder  let  them  alone,  and  it  was  only  when  his  fana¬ 
tic  and  tyrannical  son,  Tippu,  appeared  on  the  scene  that 
these  lands  were  subjected  to  tax  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Malabar  when  the  Brahman  landlords  had 
to  fly  from  the  country.  Mr.  Warden,  in  1801,  speaks 
of  the  same  class  “as  the  principal  original  landlords  of  the 
country.”2Major  Walker,reportingaboutthe  same  period 
on  the  land  tenures  of  Malabar,  observed: — “The  Jenma- 
karan  possesses  the  entire  right  to  the  soil  and  no 
earthly  authority  can  with  justice  deprive  him  of  it. 
But  his  right  is  confined  to  the  property  and  he  pos¬ 
sesses  neither  judicial  nor  political  authority.’^ 
In  1803,  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Fort  St.  George 
admitted  that  “individual  proprietory  right  generally 
prevailed  throughout  the  province”  (Malabar).  They 
were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  “allodial  right  (as  the 
native  proprietors  maintained  it  to  be)  which  recognizes 
no  superior,  renders  no  service,  nor  contributes  any 
portion  of  its  profits  to  the  commonwealth,”  for  the 
reason  that  “such  a  right  can  appertain  to  the  sovereign 
or  lord  paramount  of  the  soil  only.”  But  they 
held  that  “it  is  a  fee-simple  or  hereditary  right  of 
possession,  subject  to  some  of  those  various  conditions 
from  which  no  subject  can  be  exempt. ”4  In  1807,  we 
have  a  full  and  well-considered  Report  of  Mr.  Thac¬ 
keray,  Collector  of  Malabar*  dated  4th  of  August, 

1.  Memo  on  the  Land  Tenures  of  Travancorc ,  p.  10. 

2.  Report ,  dated  19th  March  j8oi. 

3-  F.  29. 

4.  Fifth  Report ,  Vol.  II,  p.  440. 
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wherein  he  says:— “Almost  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
Malabar,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  is  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  held  by  jenm  right,  which  conveys  full 
absolute  property  in  the  soil.  *  *  There  are  rules 

established,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  transfer,  lease, 
and  mortgage  of  land;  and  where  a  regular  system 
of  common  law  has  been  established  and  observed 
time  out  of  mind,  and  where  it  appears  in  general 
reasonable  and  applicable,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
object  for  which  such  a  system  was  formed  must  exist. 
There  is  obstinate  opinion,  and  general  tradition,  to 
confirm  the  validity  and  antiquity  of  the  title.  The 
neighbouring  countries  of  Travancore,  Bednore,  and 
Canara,  have  the  same  institution,  and  nearly  the  same 
rules  regarding  private  property,  which  seem  never 
to  have  been  called  in  question.  Every  public  and 
private  authority,  except  Tippu,  appears  to  have  ad¬ 
mitted  this  right;  the  British  Government  appears 
to  have  recognized  it,  and  the  people  of  Malabar  have 
shown  that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  defend  it,  with 
stronger  arguments  than  words:  and,  at  all  events, 
whether  the  right  existed  or  not,  it  would  be  now  im¬ 
politic.  and  unjust,  to  call  it  in  question.  So  that  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Malabar  Jenmakars 
do  possess  the  full  property  in  the  soil.  #  *  The 
Jenmum  right  conveys  full  absolute  property  in  the 
land,  and  is  not  liable  to  become  extinct  by  laches  or 
desertion.  The  jenmkar,  or  proprietor  can  dispose  of 
his  land,  as  he  pleases ;  by  executing  the  deeds  of 
transfer,  he  transfers  it  to  an  individual;  by  treason, he 
forfeits  it  to  the  sovereign.  If  he  dies  intestate  without 
heirs,  it  escheats  to  the  State;  but  as  the  jenmkars 
claim  to  the  right  of  adoption,  and  the  power  of  devis¬ 
ing  their  lands  to  whom  they  please,  but  chiefly  to 
pagodas,  lands  seldom  reverts  to  the  State  for  want  of 
heirs.’51  In  the  Fifth  Report 2  \  the  following  passage 
occurs  : —  “In  Malabar,  where  private  property  has  also 

1.  See  passage  quoted  in  Appendix  VII.  Sir  Charles 
Turner’s  Minute  on  the  Land  Bill ,  Madras, 

2.  Vol.  II,  p.  8i 
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existed  from  most  ancient  times,  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  word  Jenm  signifying  birthright.’ ’  We  gather 
from  Col.  Macauly’s  “excellent  reports”  on  the  land 
tenures  of  Travancore  that,  in  that  country  also,  the 
right  to  private  property  was  fully  recognised.  Col. 
Macauly,  who  was  British  Resident  in  Travancore, 
(1800-18 io)  observes  that  such  property  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  emphatical  word  J unmum ,  “a  term 
having  the  express  signification  of  birthright ,  ,]C  In 
Travancore,  the  Namputiris  only  are  still  recognised 
as  original  Jenmies,  and  their  lands  known  as  Brahma- 
swams,  as  wrell  as  lands  belonging  to  pagodas  known 
as  Devaswams,  are  still  absolutely  exempt,  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  from  taxation.2  In  December  1812,  the 
Court  of  Directors  referred  to  the  Jenmakkars  as  “  the 
hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil  -  ’  ’  3  Once  more,  in 
1815,  Mr.  Warden,  Collector  of  Malabar,  in  reporting 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  pointed  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  Mirasi  right  in  Tanjore  and  the  jenmam 
right  in  Malabar  and  observed:  ‘‘The  resemblance  is 
precisely  similar  in  that  prominent  and  essential  quali¬ 
fication  which  vests  in  the  holder  an  absolute  property 
in  the  soil.”  Mr.  Ellis,  writing  in  1816,  took  the 
same  view  of  the  Jenmies’  position  and  rights,  t 
and  Sir  Thomas  Munro  mentions  the  Namputiris 

as  “the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  whole  country.” 

••  •• 

He  also  observes  that  the  Desavali  and  the  Natuvali, 
i.  e.,  the  head  of  the  village  and  of  the  district, 
both  claimed  to  have  obtained  their  offices  with 
all  the  privileges  appurtenant  thereto  from  the 
Namputiris.  5  In  a  minute  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
of  the  5th  of  January  1818,  we  read: —  “In  the  province 
of  Malabar,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  ryot  to  the 

1.  See  passage  quoted  by  Wilkes,  Vol.  I,  p.  98. 

2.  See  State  Manual ,  Vol.  Ill,  p;  316. 

3.  See  Sir  Ch.  Turner’s  Minute  on  the  Land  Tenures  of 
Malabar ,  Chapter  II,  para  30. 

4.  Mirasi  Papers,  p.  179. 

5.  See  Report  on  Malabar,  4th  July  1817,  paras  7  and  15. 
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hereditary  possession  and  usufruct  of  the  soil  is  known 
by  the  term  Jenm,  or  birthright .  and  originally  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  natives  of  that  province,  being  vested 
partly  in  the  Namputiris  or  Brahmans  peculiar  to  the 
Western  Coast,  but  chiefly  in  the  Nayars ,  who,  though 
Sudras1,  constituted  at  once  the  chief  landed  proprietors 
and  the  principal  military  tribe  of  Malabar”.2  Again: 
“The  jenmakkars,  free  from  all  interference  of  this 
kind  (payment  of  land  revenue),  were  the  indepen¬ 
dent  owners  of  the  land.  They  held  by  right  of  birth, 
not  of  the  prince,  but  in  common  with  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  considered  as  having  possessed  a  property 
in  the  soil  more  absolute  than  even  that  of  the  landlord 
in  Europe. ”  3 

In  a  memorandum  drawn  for  Government  in  1850 
by  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  he  remarked  “that  all  land 
in  Malabar  is  strictly  private  property  and  the  rights 
of  the  Jenmakkar  or  proprietor  are  held  to  be  inalien¬ 
able,  whether  it  be  cultivated  or  whether  it  be  laid 
waste.  So  tar  is  this  carried  that  it  is  laid  down  by  the 
standard  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  land 
tenures  of  Malabar  (Major  Walker)  that,  should  a 
person  bring  into  cultivation  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
which  appeared  to  have  no  claimant,  the  owner,  on 
making  his  appearance  after  any  lapse  of  time,  would 
have  a  right  to  resume  his  property,  paying  for  the 
improvements  that  had  been  made.”  In  short,  as 
observed  by  Wilkes,  “the  hereditary  right  to  landed 
property  in  Canara  and  Malabar  was,  and  continues  to 
be,  indefeasible,  even  by  the  longest  prescriptive 
occupancy:  the  heir  may  at  any  distance  of  time  reclaim 
his  patrimony  on  paying  the  expenses  of  such  improve¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  made  in  the  estate.”  4  Of 
course,  this  right  is  now  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  various  enactments  of  the  Legislature. 

1.  They  are  rot. 

2.  Para  21. 

3.  Para  23. 

4.  Vo],  I,  p.  93, 
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Wilkes,  referring  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  Reports  of 
the  9th  of  November  1800  and  of  the  15th  of  August  1807, 
says: — “  Sir  Thomas  Munro  who  assures  that  the  lands 
of  Canara  have  for  ages  been  private  property,  and 
that  the  landed  property  of  that  province  is  both  more 
ancient  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  England,  has 
stated  with  equal  confidence  that  ‘private  property  has 
never  existed  in  India,  excepting  on  the  Malabar  Coast.'  ” 
Wilkes  proceeds  to  point  out  that  “in  ancient  royal 
grants  of  land  in  Canara  and  Malabar,  the  revenue,  or 
king’s  share,  is  specified  to  be  the  thing  given;  in 
other  parts  of  India,  the  land  itself  is  given.”  1 

The  people  of  Malabar  were,  indeed,  very  ten¬ 
acious  of  their  rights  regarding  landed  property  and, 
as  remarked  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  they  were  able  and 
willing  to  defend  them,  with  stronger  arguments  than 
words.  Wilkes  has  explained  how  the  nature  of  the 
country  has  made  this  possible.  “  The  strength  of  the 
country,”  says  he,  “has  enabled  the  people  to  defend 
their  rent  and  remain  landlords-  Perhaps  the  strength 
of  the  country  along  the  ghats  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
existence  of  private  property  in  the  soil,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  ofBednore,  Canara,  Malabar  and  Travancore 
not  only  claim,  but  have  been  generally  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  by  force  of  arms.  It  would  most  likely  have 
existed  everywhere,  but  in  other  parts  of  India,  armies 
of  horse  could  carry  into  execution  the  immediate 
orders  of  a  despot,  who  never  admitted  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  because  his  own  wants  incited,  and  his  power 
enabled,  him  to  draw  the  whole  landlord’s  rent.”  2 

“This  much  is  certain,”  says  Major  Walker,  “  that 
in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  nature  of  the  species 
of  property  better  understood  than  in  Malabar,  nor  its 
rights  more  tenaciously  maintained.  It  is  probable*  * 
that  the  possession  of  Jenmam  land  was  originally  in¬ 
alienable,  and  confined  to  one  or  two  castes.”  2 
1.  Vol.  I,  p.  79. 
a.  Vol.  I,  p,  97, 

3.  P.  41. 
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Sir  Charles  Turner,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Madras, 
after  reviewing  all  the  literature  available  on  the  subject 
and  after  fully  considering  the  nature  and  effect  of 
early  documents,  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclu¬ 
sion: —  “It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  the  origin  of  the  title,  the 
Jenmies  were,  and  for  centuries  before  British  rule  had 
been,  owners  of  the  soil  in  full  proprietory  right,  and 
that  their  rights  were  recognised  even  by  the  class  that 
would  have  been  most  hostile  to  them,  the  Moplahs, 
who,  owing  to  the  persecution  of  Tippoo,  had  for  some 
years  been  the  masters  of  the  situation.  ”  1 

We  have  seen  with  what  persistent  tenacity  the  land¬ 
lord  holds  to  his  proprietory  right  inland.  That  is  per¬ 
haps  the  last  thing  that  he  would  part  with  in  this  world. 
The  giving  up  of  the  Jenmam  right  or  its  alienation  is 
held  to  be  sinful  in  the  eye  of  man,  an'd  is  said  to  incur 
divine  displeasure.  But  the  necessities  of  human 
beings  compel  them  often  to  give  up  their  dearly  che¬ 
rished  rights.  When  such  necessities  arise,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  gradually  divests  himself  of  his  interest  in  the 
land  by  a  graduated  series  of  transactions  parting  with 
his  rights  inch  by  inch.  He  feels  the  wrench  rather 
keenly  and  the  nature  and  quantum  of  rights  thus  given 
up  at  each  transaction  fully  discloses  the  extreme  reluct¬ 
ance  with  which  he  divests  himself  of  them.  The 
final  deed  of  surrender  is  called  Attipper  and  is  known 
by  that  name  from  Karwarin  Canara  to  Cape  Comorin 
in  Travancore,  the  whole  of  Kerala.  There  are  three  or 
four  intermediate  stages,  besides  others  to  be  noticed 
later  on,  to  be  gone  through  before  a  Jenmi  makes  up  his 
mind  to  execute  a  deed  of  final  surrender,  the  Attipper. 
These  are  (i)Kaivitu  ofth  (2)  Otfthkkumpuram  (3)  Nir 
mutal  or  Kutima  Nir  and  in  some  places  (4)  a  Jenma 
Paijayam. 

(1)  Kaivitu  oft*i,  literally,  the  deed  received 
from  the  hand,  is  that  which  must  be  first  executed, 

I,  Minute  x  Chapter  II,  para  37, 
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It  is  a  species  of  mortgage.  “In  this  Karanam”(deed),  says 
Major  Walker, “the  sum  of  i,ooofanams  will  appear  paid 
to  the  Jenmakar  (landlord)  as  the  value  of  the  paramba 
(garden).  The  500  fanams,  which  remain  to  complete 
the  purchase,  (the  garden  being  valued  at  1,500  fanams) 
are  in  compensation  for  the  Jenmam  right  always 
estimated  as  worth  one-half  of  the  real  value  of  the 
estate.”  In  Travancore,  the  tenure  is  known  as  Kaip- 
pata  ofth,  and  it  is  said  that  the  mortgage  amount  would 
be  almost  the  value  of  the  land;  The  mortgagee  obtains 
possession  of  the  paramba,  but  he  is  not  complete  owner 
and,  therefore,  can  neither  cut  a  tree  nor  burn  nor  bury 
the  dead  in  it  nor  sell  it  to  another  without  giving  the 
first  option  to  the  jenmi.  The  amount  advanced  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  deed. 

(2)  CWikkumpuram.  If  the  jenmi  is  pressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  further  loan,  the  mortgagee  ad¬ 
vances  a  further  sum,  calculated  at  20  per  cent  on  the 
original  amount,  and  the  jenmi  has  to  execute  this  deed. 
The  term  CWikkumpufam  means  ‘over  and  above  the 
otftfi’.  By  virtue  of  this  deed,  the  mortgagee  assumes 
two-thirds  of  the  jenmam  rights  and  dispossesses  the 
original  jenmakar  of  so  much  authority.  Some  of  the 
jenmam  rights  are  suspended  or  left  divided  between 
the  parties,  that  is,  they  cannot  be  exercised  without 
mutual  agreement  or  previous  permission;  neither  the 
jenmi  nor  the  mortgagee  who  is,  to  some  extent,  raised 
to  the  same  rank,  can  burn  or  bury  a  corpse  on  the 
premises,  or  cut  a  tree  in  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
other.  No  witnesses  to  this  deed  are  necessary,  but 
the  heir  whose  consent  is  absolutely  necessary  should 
be  present  at  the  time  of  executing  the  deed.  The 
amount  advanced  may  be  shown. 

(3)  IsTlr  mutal  or  Kufima  IsTlr,  If  the  wants  of 
the  jenmi  should  still  continue,  he  may  take  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  advance  of  20  per  cent  on  the  Kaivitu  of??i  amount 
and  execute  this  deed.  By  this  he  loses  seven-eighths 
of  his  authority  over  the  paramba  which,  of  course 
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goes  over  to  the  mortgagee.  “  It  is  thus,  ”  says  Major 
Walker,  “that  he  surrenders  the  Jenmam  rights  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  tenacious  manner  in  which  he  quits  them 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  high  value  at  which  they  are 
valued.  In  this  state,  however,  the  power  of  the 
Koliunhavan (mortgagee)  preponderates,  and  he  may  now 
perform  funeral  obsequies  without  asking  permission  : 
a  privilege  which  the  Jenmakar  cannot  in  this  situation 
of  the  property  exercise.  But  the  liberty  of  cutting 
trees  is  still  balanced.”  Under  this  tenure  also,  the 
jenmi  has  no  method  of  recovering  the  right  he  has 
parted  with,  but  by  the  offer  of  the  alienee.  The  term 
ftlr  Mutal  is  a  compound  of  two  words,  (Nir=water 
and  Mutal=property)  meaning  “that  the  property  is 
conveyed  into  the  body  and  attached  to  it  by  means  of 
water.”  Kutima  Nir,  (Kutima=a family  and  Nir=water) 
implies  “that  the  water  of  this  paramba  is  thus  secured 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  posterity/’  The  consent 
of  the  heir  is  also  necessary  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
must  be  present.  No  other  witnesses  are  necessary* 
The  amount  may  be  shown  in  the  document  This  is 
the  last  step  which  can  be  taken  by  the  jenmi  without 
parting  with  his  rights  for  ever.  Major  Walker  says 
that  his  Malabar  informant  observed  to  him  with  a 
pious  fervour:  “It  is  now  that  the  divine  super¬ 
intendence  will  in  its  goodness  look  with  an  eye  of  com¬ 
passion  on  the  situation  of  the  Jenmakar.  Through  the 
favour  of  Ishwara  (God),  he  may  still  keep  possession 
of  an  estate  created  for  his  support.” 


(4)  Jenma  Pa$ay am.  According  to  some,  the 
jenmi  has  yet  another  chance  of  taking  an  advance  and 
thus  avoiding  an  absolute  alienation  of  his  jenmam  right. 
Up  to  this  point,  he  has  only  pledged  the  usufruct  of 
the  land.  By  the  Jenma  Pa^ayam,  he  makes  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  his  jenmam  whereby  he  relinquishes  the  power 
to  redeem  and  has  nothing  left  in  him  but  the  nominal 
right  of  proprietorship.  According  to  the  late  Sadar 
Court  at  Madras, “On  executing  this  deed,  the  land-lord 
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casts  a  few  drops  of  water  from  his  hand,  indicat* 
ing  that  he  has  yielded  up  all  right  of  further  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  land.  He  has  also  deprived  himself 
of  the  power  of  sale  to  any  one  but  the  mortgagee.” 


The  last  and  final  deed  which  completes  the  sale 
and  transfers  the  full  freehold  to  the  purchaser  is  called 
the  Attipper  or  Attippetff  ola.  Of  this  term,  Major 
Walker  says:  “  Attippef?  ola — Attipora,  to  pluck  up 
by  the  root,  implying  that  the  Jenmakar  is  entirely  dis¬ 
possessed  of  his  estate  ;  ola,  a  cadjan,  writing  ,  hence 
the  Karanam  (document)  is  called  the  Attippeft?  ola,  a 
name  strongly  expressive  of  its  meaning.”  Others  de¬ 
rive  the  word  Attipper  from  peru  rrbirth ;  hence  equi¬ 
valent  to  jenmam,  birthright.  The  execution  and 
delivery  of  this,  the  last  and  final  deed  of  transfer  ,  is 
attended  with  great  formality.  At  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  this  deed,  six  persons  must  be  present,  viz. : 

1.  One  of  the  caste  of  the  jenmi. 

2.  One  of  his  near  relations. 

3.  The  heir. 

4.  A  person  on  the  part  of  the  Raja  who  must 
have  been  apprised  of  the  transaction. 

5.  The  person  who  draws  out  the  deed. 

6.  The  DesavSli  or  headman  of  the  village. 

Neither  the  rent  nor  the  jenma  dravyam  (the  price 
of  the  jenmam)  are  specified  in  the  deed. 

Where  the  previously  mentioned  three  or  four  preli¬ 
minary  deeds  had  not  been  passed,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  jenmi  call  for  an  immediate  transfer  of  all  his  rights 
by  the  execution  of  an  Attipper,  all  the  four  or  five  deeds 
have  to  be  executed  simultaneously;  for  the  last  one 
cannot  be  executed  without  going  through  the  other 
stages  in  regular  succession.  In  this  case,  all  the  deeds 
are  signed  just  before  their  formal  delivery:  the  pur¬ 
chaser  then  pays  four  fanams  to  the  jenmi :  this  is 
called  oppu  k^oam,  signing  fee. 
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When  the  four  deeds  have  been  signed,  the  six 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Attippetftf  ola  assemble  and  the  jenmi  brings  a  kinti 
(a  bell-metal  vessel  with  a  spout)  of  water  from  the 
paramba  (garden)  which  is  under  disposal,  with  some 
rice  and  flower  put  into  it.  The  purchaser  then  puts 
two  fanams  as  NlrKanam  or  water-fee:  the  jenmi  then 
standing  facing  to  the  west  and  the  purchaser  east¬ 
wards  informs  his  heirs  and  those  assembled  that  he  is 
going  to  make  over  his  jenmam  rights  to  such  and  such 
a  person  and  with  their  consent  pours  out  the  water 
saying,  “I  give  you  the  water  of  such  a  compound  to 
drink”.  The  purchaser  standing,  his  left  hand  sup¬ 
porting  his  right  which  is  held  close  to  his  mouth, 
receives  a  little  of  the  water  in  the  hand  and  drinks  it. 
If  he  be  of  a  higher  caste,  he  washes  his  face  and  feet 
with  it.  At  the  time  of  drinking  the  water,  the  heir  is 
given  four  fanams  called  Anantiravan  Natu  Kanam  (a 
present  to  the  heir  for  his  consent).  A  Tusik^nam  (a 
fee  for  the  use  of  the  instrument  of  writing,  Tusi  or 
iron  style)  of  eight  fanams  is  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  the 
person  who  draws  up  the  deed.  A  present  of  two  or  three 
fanams  should  also  be  paid  to  each  of  the  six  persons 
for  their  attendance.  This  is  called  natu,  meaning 
middle,  alluding  to  the  position  or  agency  of  the  parties 
as  middle-men  or  advisers  between  the  jenmi  and  the 
purchaser.  The  transaction  is  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  payment  of  a  fee  both  by  the  seller  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  the  Raja,  the  amount  being  io  per  cent  on  the 
jenmam  value  of  the  property.  If  the  heir  of  the 
jenmi  objects  to  the  sale,  the  business  cannot  be  fur¬ 
ther  proceeded  with.  The  pouring  of  water  by  the 
seller  and  the  drinking  of  it  by  the  purchaser  is  a 
symbol  of  delivery  and  taking  possession  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  sold  and  purchased,  and  such  symbols  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Malabar.  The  English  common  law 
requires  delivery  of  a  clod  of  earth  to  make  a  convey¬ 
ance  complete  and  this  ceremony  is  known  as  the 
“livery  of  seisin.” 
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After  the  ceremony  above  described  is  gone 
through,  the  purchaser  is  confirmed  in  all  the  seigno- 
rial  rights  of  the  jenmi,  and  the  entire  freehold  of  the 
property  is  transferred  to  him.  We  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  respect,  almost  reverence,  with 
which  the  jenmam  right  is  looked  upon.  Major  Walker 
has  observed  that  it  is  “the  case  in  Malabar  *  *  *  * 
that  the  land,  after  the  mere  property  of  it  is  gone,  con¬ 
tinues  to  acknowledge  the  feudal  rights  of  a  superior. 
The  possessor  is  bound  to  perform  certain  services;  he 
attends  the  jenmakkaran  into  the  field,  he  appears  on 
nuptial  celebrations,  and  he  presents  his  offering  at  the 

feast  of  Onam.” 

• 

The  ceremony  above  described  as  well  as  the  forms 
in  which  the  deeds  are  drawn  up  are  no  longer  required 
after  the  Stamp  and  Registration  laws  have  come  into 
operation.  They  have  now  been  cast  into  the  limbo  of 
oblivion ;  but  they  are  still  of  value  as  curiosities  of  an¬ 
tiquity  showing  the  origin  and  development  of  property 
and  rights  in  land  in  Malabar,  ancj  are  still  of  use  in 
ascertaining  the  incidents  of  various  tenures. 

The  rights  granted  by  the  Attipper  deed  are  minute¬ 
ly  specified,  and  certainly  nothing  can  more  forcibly 
define  the  ownership  to  the  soil,  or  be  exhaustive  of  all 
possible  rights  in  it,  than  the  words  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  1 

They  are: — “The  properties  named  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  thereon,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  subsoil,  the 
stones,  the  rugged  rocks,  the  nux  vomica  tree  stump, 
thorns,  rough  surfaces,  the  ferocious  snakes,  the  paths 
therein  used  by  the  public,  the  water  courses,  the  deer 
forests,  the  groves  of  bee-hives,  water,  treasure  troves, 
wells,  the  sky  above  and  the  nether  strata  below  etc.’’ 
These  words  are  those  generally  used  in  Attipper  deeds 

I.  “010^06)63.0  ceb]$(§QQ)0,  cfrgj  , 
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in  the  south,  and  Mr.  Nagam  Ayya  observes:  “The  list 
is  complete  and  exhaustive  giving  no  room  for  the 
quibbles  of  lawyers  of  later  days  and  corresponds  to 
the  esque  ad  caclumoe  esqus  ad  solum  of  English 
conveyance,  meaning  “from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  heavens  above. ”i  “The  general  words  in  a  Mala- 
yaiam  deed,”  says  Sir  Charles  Turner,  “exceeded  in 
number  even  those  that  were  formerly  employed  by 
English  conveyancers.”  He  adds:  “Now  if  these 
words  had  any  meaning,  and  we  may  presume  they  had, 
they  point  to  an  ownership  in  the  soil  as  complete  as 
was  ever  enjoyed  by  a  free-holder  in  England.” 

A  more  complete  and  exhaustive  enumeration  may, 
however,  be  found  in  an  Attipper  deed  hailing  from  the 
north.  The  deed  of  sale  No.  15  in  Appendix  XII  of 
Logan’s  Malabar ,  conveys  to  the  purchaser  the  follow* 
ing:  — 

t.  Good  stones. 

2  Charcoal  (probably  a  mistake  for  Karatu 

— bad  stones. 

3  Stumps  of  strychnos  nux-vomica. 

4.  Thorns. 

5.  Roots. 

6.  Stupid,  bad,  wicked,  snakes. 

7.  Holes. 

8.  Mounds  or  foundations. 

9.  Treasure. 

10.  Wells. 

11.  Skies. 

12.  Lower  world. 

.3.  Water-courses. 

14.  Boundaries. 

15.  Field  ridges. 

16.  Canals. 

17.  Washing  places 

18.  Foot-paths. 

19.  Streams. 

j ,  State  Manual t  Vol  III,  p.  323. 
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20.  Deer  forests. 

21.  Shady  places  where  bees  make  honey. 

22/»  Desam. 

23.  Authority  in  the  Desam. 

24.  Amsam  (share). 

25.  Rank. 

26.  Battle  wager. 

27.  Import,  export  and  transport,  custom. 

28.  Everything  else. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  tenures  extant  in 
Malabar  at  present:  a  larger  number  still  has  gone  into 
desuetude.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sadar 
Adalat  at  Madras,  dated  5th  August  1856,  notices  about 
24  tenures.  In  Travancore,  Mr.  Justice  Kunnu  Raman 
Nayar  says  that  there  are  more  than  100  tenures  in  use 
to  designate  tenures  subordinate  to  Jenmam.1 

Some  of  the  tenures  now  in  use  may  be  mentioned 
hereunder.  They  will  be  seen  to  extend  from  the 
most  simple,  such  as  the  Verumpattam  or  simple  lease, 
to  the  most  absolute  alienation  of  all  rights,  the 
Attipper. 

I.  Leases.— Leases  are  either  (a)  temporary  or  (b) 
perpetual  (Sasvatam). 

(a)  Temporary  leases.  Under  this  class  come  the 
following™ 

(1)  Verumpattam,  Verumkari,  or  Verum  Kolu, 
meaning  a  bare  lease,  i  e,  one  unaccompanied  by  an 
advance  (Verum=bare  and  pattam=lease).  The  simplest 
mode  of  transfer  is  the  Verumpattam  or  simple  lease. 
Where  no  term  is  fixed,  it  enures  for  one  year  only. 
Under  this,  after  deducting  the  bare  cost  of  seed  and 
cultivation,  the  whole  of  the  estimated  net  produce  is 
payable  to  the  landlord.  The  tenant  is  in  fact  a 
labourer  on  subsistent  wages,  liable  to  be  turned  out 
when  the  landlord  chooses.  The  old  custom  was  to 
reserve  one-third  of  the  net  produce,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  seed  and  cultivation,  for  the  tenant, ^  and  the 

i,  Para  2,  Memo . 
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remaining  two-thirds  went  to  the  landlord  and  the 
tenancy  continued  for  some  time.  In  such  cases,  the 
arrangement  was  beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  the 
tenants  always  aimed  to  convert  verumpattam  into 
kanappattam,  which  gave  them  a  better  fixity  of  tenure. 

Sometimes  a  year’s  rent,  called  muppattam,  will  be 
paid  in  advance  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy, 
as  security  for  the  annual  payment  of  rent,  which  will 
be  refunded  on  the  determination  of  the  lease,  when 
all  the  accounts,  such  as  value  of  improvements  due 
to  the  tenant,  arrears  of  rent  due  by  him  &c.,  are 
adjusted  between  the  parties.  The  lease  is  then  termed 
Muppattam,  Talappattam  or  Kattakkanam. 

(2)  Melpattam  is  a  lease  of  trees  and  enures  only 
for  one  year  unless  any  special  term  is  fixed. 

M  f » 

(3)  Kuli  Kanam  and  (4)  Kuli  Kanampattam — 
These  are  improvement  leases,  the  former  applying 
to  waste  land  and  the  latter  to  land  partly  cultivated 
and  partly  not.  The  lease  runs  for  12  years  and  the 
tenant  has  to  be  paid  the  value  of  improvements  made 
by  him  on  ejectment.  Neglect  to  cultivate  and  denial 
of  landlord’s  title  forfeits  the  tenure. 

( 5)  Verumpattam-Kulikarianm-Kutiyiruppu  is 
a  lease  akin  to  Kulikanam  and  is  in  use  only  in  the 
Calicut  Taluk. 

(6)  Kuft'i  kanam  is  a  lease  for  a  term  of  the  right 
to  cut  trees,  generally  a  stipulated  number,  in  a  forest: 
a  fee  is  charged  for  each  tree  cut.  On  account  of  these 
fees,  the  contractor  usually  pays  a  sum  in  advance  as 
security  and  agrees  to  pay  the  balance  by  instalments. 

Under  class  (b)  i.  e.,  Perpetual  lease  or  saSvatam 
come  the  following:—  (1)  Atima  or  Kuj;ima— a  service 
tenure.  In  this  case,  the  land  is  made  over  in  per¬ 
petuity  to  the  grantee,  either  unconditionally  as  a  mark 
of  favour,  or  on  condition  of  certain  services  being  per¬ 
formed*  The  terms  Afima  and  Kufima  mean 
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a  slave  or  one  subject  to  the  landlord,  the  grant 
being  generally  made  to  such  persons.  A  nominal  fee 
of  about  two  fanams  (8 as.)  a  year  is  payable  to  the  land¬ 
lord  to  show  that  he  still  retains  the  proprietory  title. 
Land  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  favour  can  never  be 
resumed,  but  where  it  is  granted  as  remuneration  for 
certain  services  to  be  performed,  the  non-performance 
of  such  services,  involving  the  necessity  of  having 
them  discharged  by  others,  will  give  the  landlord 
power  to  recover  the  land.  The  non-payment  of  the 
annual  fee  will  form  no  ground  for  ousting  the  grantee; 
but  it  will  be  recoverable  by  action.  The  hereditary 
property  of  Native  Princes  cannot  be  conferred  on  this 
tenure,  the  ruling  princes  having  only  the  right  of  en¬ 
joyment  during  life  without  power  to  alienate. 

(2)  Anubhavam — is  both  a  service  grant  and  a 
grant  of  land  to  support  a  Sthanam  or  dignity.  It  was 
customary  for  princes,  when  conferring  a  title  on  any 
person,  to  grant  him  at  the  same  time  sufficient  land  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  position. 
Grants  under  this  tenure  were  also  bestowed  upon 
persons  for  special  services  rendered,  or  for  the  future 
performance  of  certain  services.  The  tenant  cannot  be 
ejected,  except  where  there  are  conditions  imposed, 
and  he  fails  to  fulfil  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
and  his  heirs  have  only  the  right  of  enjoyment,  and 
cannot  alienate  their  title.  A  trifling  annual  fee  is 
generally  paid  to  the  landlord  to  show  that  he  has  not 
surrendered  the  proprietory  right. 

(3)  Karam  kari  or  Jenma  Kolu. — a  grant  of  land 
for  services  rendered  or  for  future  services.  In  this 
case,  the  land  is  made  over  for  permanent  cultivation 
by  the  tenant  in  return  for  services  rendered.  Where 
the  proprietory  title  is  vested  in  a  pagoda,  the  grant 
will  be  made  for  future  services.  In  some  cases,  the 
land  is  mortgaged  on  this  tenure,  the  k^nam  mort¬ 
gagee  paying  the  surplus  rent  produce  to  the  landlord 
after  deducting  the  interest  of  the  money  he  has 
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advanced.  The  tenant  has,  in  north  Malabar,  only  a 
life-interest  in  the  property  which,  at  his  death,  reverts 
to  the  landlord.  In  the  south,  the  land  is  enjoyed 
by  the  tenant  and  his  descendants  until  there  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  heirs,  when  it  reverts  to  the  proprietor.  Except 
where  the  land  is  granted  for  special  services,  an 
annual  rent  is  payable  under  this  tenure.  The  tenant’s 
right  is  confined  to  that  of  cultivation,  but  it  is  perma¬ 
nent,  and  he  cannot  be  ousted  for  arrears  of  rent, 
which  must  be  recovered  by  action,  unless  there  be  a 
specific  clause  in  the  deed  declaring  the  lease  cancel¬ 
led,  if  the  rent  be  allowed  to  fall  into  arrears. 

(4)  Karaima — grant  of  land  to  temple  servants 
for  performing  offices  therein. 

(5)  Ari  Jenmam — a  grant  of  land  by  temple 
trustees,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  daily  supply  a  fix¬ 
ed  quantity  of  rice  to  the  temple  to  be  offered  to  the 
deity  and,  after  the  usual  offerings,  he  is  allowed  to 
take  back  the  cooked  rice  for  his  own  use.  The  in¬ 
cidents  which  are  common  to  all  sasvatam  lands 
are 

(1)  the  rent  is  nominal  ; 

(2)  the  tenants  cannot  be  ousted  in  default 
of  payment  of  rent  which  may  be  recovered  by  an 
action  ; 

(3)  the  land  reverts  to  the  grantor  only  on  failure 
of  heirs  to  the  grantee; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  those  tenures  burthened  with 
performance  of  certain  services,  their  non-performance 
would  forfeit  the  tenure,  except  when  the  service  has 
become  unnecessary. 

II.  Mortgages — There  are  various  kinds  of  mortgage 
tenures  in  use,  ranging  from  the  simple  mortgage  re¬ 
deemable  at  will,  to  those  that  leave  but  very  little, 
if  any,  right  subsisting  in  the  mortgagor.  Some  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  here 

(1)  Chuntippanayam — is  a  simple  mortgage 

without  possession,  The 'land  is  here  pledged  as 
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security  for  the  re-payment,  with  interest,  for  certain 
sums  advanced,  but  the  lender  has  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  management  of  the  property. 

(2)  Totupanayam— is  where  the  mortgagor  agrees 
to  put  the  mortgagee  in  possession  of  the  property 
mortgaged  in  case  of  default  of  payment  of  interest 
according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  deed/  Where 
such  stipulation  exists,  the  lender  can  sustain  an  action 
for  possession.  In  other  cases,  he  must  sue  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan,  the  land 
being  liable  in  the  event  of  the  money  not  being  paid. 

(3)  Nilamuri  or  Kutiyirumpad — is  a  simple  mort¬ 
gage  without  possession;  the  creditor  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  mortgagor  agrees  to  receive  the  rent 
produce  of  the  land  leased  by  the  mortgagor  to  a 
tenant,  in  lieu  of  interest.  Should  the  tenant  fail  to 
deliver  the  rent  produce  to  the  creditor,  he  can  sustain 
an  action  only  against  his  debtor,  the  landlord. 

(4)  Karippanayam,  Koluvirakkampanayam  or 
Kaivasampanayam— is  a  usufructuary  mortgage,  the 
mortgagee  enjoying  the  usufruct  or  part  thereof  of  the 
property  in  lieu  of  interest  and  accounting  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  mortgagor. 

(5)  Untafutippanayam — is  a  mortgage  which 
redeems  itself  within  a  fixed  period,  the  principal  debt 
being  liquidated  by  the  surplus  usufruct  after  payment 
of  interest  only. 

(6)  CWi — is  a  mortgage  with  possession,  the 
mortgagee  enjoying  the  entire  produce  of  the  land,  the 
landlord  merely  retaining  the  proprietory  title  and  the 
power  to  redeem  after  the  lapse  of  12  years.  It  carries 
with  it  a  right  of  pre-emption  in  favour  of  the  mort¬ 
gagee.  In  Travancore,  an  otftfi  does  not  differ  from  a 
usufructuary  mortgage. 

(7)  Perumartham— is  a  mortgage  in  which  the 
mortgagor  receives  the  then  full  market  value  of 
the  property,  retaining  the  empty  title  of  jenmi,  and, 
in  redeeming  it,  he  repays,  not  the  amount  originally 
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advanced  to  him  but  the  actual  market  value  at  the 
time  of  redemption. 

Between  the  offth  mortgage  and  the  final  surrend¬ 
er  of  proprietory  rights  by  an  attipper  deed,  we  have 
seen  that  four  other  mortgages,  already  described,  have 
to  be  gone  through,  viz., 

(8)  Kaivitu  otftfi, 

(9)  Offikkumpuram, 

•  • 

(10)  Nlr  mutal  or  Kutima  Nir, 

(11)  Janmapanayam. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  tenures,  viz., 
those  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  lease  and  mortgage 
combined,  and  of  these,  the  tenure  known  as  kanam 
is  the  most  prevalent  and  the  most  important. 

(1)  Kanam. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tenures  in  Malabar  on  which  a  large  portion  of  land  is 
held  by  tenants.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  both 
lease  and  mortgage.  Major  Walker  observes  that 
“few  of  the  tenures  in  Malabar  are  simple;  they  unite 
in  almost  every  case  the  consideration  of  mortgage  and 
rent.  In  this  instance  they  discover  that  distrust  and 
want  of  confidence  peculiar  to  infant  societies  when  a 
pledge  is  the  most  natural  security  for  property.’'  He 
treats  the  kanam  as  a  lease.  He  says  that  “  the 
kai^am  is  a  sum  of  money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
jenmakar  as  a  security  in  case  the  kutiyan  (tenant) 
should  pay  his  yearly  rent ;  should  the  kutiyan  (tenant) 
neglect  his  payment,  the  jenmakar  reimburses  himself 
from  the  kaijam  money;  should  the  kutiyan  have  neg¬ 
lected  the  estate  and  the  produce  by  that  means  be 
diminished,  the  loss  will  be  made  good  to  the  jenma- 
kSr  from  the  kaiiam  money.”  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Graeme  seem  to  agree  with  this  view,  Mr.  Farmer 
saying  distinctly  that  the  ka$akars  were  not  mort¬ 
gagees.  But  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras,  in 
1803,  and  Mr.  Warden,  Collector  of  Malabar,  in 
1815,  as  distinctly  say  that  ka.iam  is  simply  a 
mortgage,  the  latter  adding  that  the  mortgagee,  after 
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entering  into  possession,  is  invested  with  every  right 
of  proprietorship,  except  that  of  alienating  the  land 
by  sale. 


Mr.  Thackeray,  however,  described  kanappattam, 
in  1807,  thus: — 

“Karia-pattam  is  when  the  landlord  lets  his  lands 
receiving  a  sum  in  advance  from  his  lessee  which  may 
be  considered  either  as  a  loan  or  as  security  for  the 
due  payment  of  rent.  The  tenant  retains  so  much  of 
the  rent  as  will  discharge  his  claim  for  interest  and 
pays  the  remainder  to  the  proprietor.” 

The  position  of  the  kanam  tenant  in  Malabar, 
until  the  East  India  Company’s  Courts  interfered  in 
his  behalf,  was  an  anomalous  one.  In  law,  he  was  little 
more  than  a  tenant-at-will  and  liable  to  capricious 
eviction ;  in  practice,  so  long  as  he  kept  on  good  terms 
with  his  landlord,  he  had  a  permanent  right  of  occu¬ 
pancy.  “Mr.  Strange,”  says  Mr.  Moore,  “must  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  author  of  the  12  years  term  now  enjoyed 
by  ka^am  tenants.”  Mr.  Strange  observed  in  his 
Report,  as  special  Commissioner,  as  follows: — 

“  It  is  obviously  highly  essential  that  the  tenant 
should  not  be  disturbed  from  possession  arbitrarily 
and  at  unduly  short  periods,  and  the  recognised  rule 
is  that  if  he  should  have  paid  a  fine  for  his  lease,  it 
should  endure  for  12  years  under  certain  reservations, 
as  when  the  landlord,  if  a  Raja,  dies  when  he  should 
renew  with  his  successor,  or  when  the  landlord  re¬ 
quires  more  money  on  the  land  and  the  tenant  will  not 
provide  it,  and  it  is  obtainable  from  another  ;  or  when 
rents  are  not  paid.” 

On  the  27th  of  February  1856,  the  Sadar  Court  at 
Madras  observed,  in  the  course  of  a  judgment,  “  that  a 
mortgagee  is  not  liable  to  be  displaced  until  after  a 
tenure  of  12  years,  such  being  a  recognised  usage  of 
the  country  having  the  force  of  law.”  Ever  since,  the 
12  years  term  has  been  adopted  and  is  now  there* 
cognised  period  of  a  kaijam  tenure. 
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Mr.  Justice  Kunriu  Raman  Nayar  of  the  Travan- 
core  High  Court  accounts  for  the  term  of  12  years, 
and  the  right  of  renewal  at  the  expiry  of  the  period,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

“Kana-pattam  is  a  combination  of  two  words,  kanam 
and  pattam  and  has  been  taken  in  Malayaiam  to  mean 
a  tenure,  by  whatever  terms  known,  under  which  the 
rent  due  is  secured  by  an  advance,  and  the  advance 
is  treated  as  a  charge  on  the  land  and  carrying 
interest. 

“  The  kana-pattam  lessee  was  put  into  possession 
by  a  writing  given  to  him  by  the  jenmi  which  originally 
specified  that  the  lease  was  to  run  only  for  a  period  of 
three  years  (  kalam  muvvantal )  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  three  years'  period  was  originally  fixed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  administration 
by  Raksha  Purushans  or  protectors,  of  Keraja  Utppatti. 
It  was  an  understood  thing,  in  ancient  days,  that  every 
muniment  of  title  to  land  should  be  renewed  at  the 
change  of  each  administration,  and,  when  the  period 
of  administration  was  extended  to  12  years  in  the  time 
of  Perumais,  the  term  of  such  leases  was  extended  to 
12  years  or,  at  least,  the  documents  were  not  renewed 
until  12  years,  although  the  ancient  phraseology  of 
kslam  muvvantu  was  still  retained  in  some  deeds,  the 
people  being  conservatives  to  the  core  and  reluctant 
to  change  anything  prescribed  by  their  ancestors.  There 
are  not  wanting  instances  in  which  old  and  unmeaning 
formulas  are  still  kept  up  simply  because  they  were 
ordained  by  our  ancestors  .” 

Nature  and  incidents  of  Kanam . — A  sum  of  money 
or  paddy  is  deposited  with  the  landlord,  on  which  the 
tenant  is  entitled  to  interest,  which  varies  from  three  to 
six  per  cent .  The  rent  payable  to  the  landlord — ka$am 
pattam— will  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  net- 
produce  after  deducting  the  cost  of  seed  and  cultivation, 
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The  tenant  is  entitled  to  be  left  in  possession  un¬ 
disturbed  for  twelve  years,  and  to  be  reimbursed  for 
all  unexhausted  improvements  when  evicted.  If,  at 
the  end  of  12  years,  the  tenant  renews  the  kanam,  he 
must  pay  a  fine  or  premium,  which,  according  to  an¬ 
cient  usage,  ought  n6t  to  exceed  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  kanam,  or  one  year’s  rental  at  the  option  of  the 
landlord,  but  which,  in  the  present  day,  is  usually  fixed 
according  to  custom  or  the  landlord’s  caprice. 


Renewal  fees  consisted  in  the  olden  times  of : — 

(1)  Atuttatu,  i.e.,  a  sum  of  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  kanam  amount  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Saujanyam,  i.e.,  money  value  of  one  year’s 
jenmi  pattam  mentioned  in  the  kanam  deed. 

(3)  Oppu,  i.  e.,  three  to  five  per  cent  on  the 
kanam  amount  paid  to  the  jenmi  for  signing  the  deed. 

(4)  Tusi,  i.e.,  two  per  cent  on  the  kanam  amount 
paid  to  the  writer  of  the  deed. 

After  renewal,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  hold  the 
land  for  another  term  of  twelve  years. 

(2)  Puramkatam.  If  during  the  term  of  a  kanam, 
a  further  sum  of  money  is  advanced  by  the  tenant, 
it  is  termed  a  puramkatam  or  puravaippa,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  deduct  from  the  rent  the  interest  on  money 
so  advanced. 


(3)  Melkanam.  If  the  tenant  is  not  prepared  to 
make  the  advance,  the  landlord  will  have  recourse  to 
a  stranger  in  whose  favour  he  will  execute  a  melkanam. 
The  melkanam-holder  will  be  entitled  to  redeem 
the  kanam  holder  at  the  expiry  of  his  term.  The 
melkanam  or  melchart  is  also  a  recent  innovation, 
though  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  second  mortgage. 

In  Travancore,  “the  essential  idea  of  a  kanapattam 
is  that  of  a  lease  on  payment,  immediate  or  future, 
of  a  fee  or  fine  over  and  above  the  money  advanced  or 
lent  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  rent.  In  North 
Travancore,  kanapattam  was  originally  a  transaction 
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between  landlord  and  tenant  to  regulate  the  holding  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  and,  in  South  Travancore, 
in  most  cases,  a  transaction  between  creditor  and 
debtor  having  for  its  object  the  mortgage  of  land  as 
security  for  the  debt.”1 

In  Travancore  and  Cochin,  legislation  has  secur- 
ed  to  the  kanam  tenant  fixity  of  tenure,  the 
tenancy  being  declared  permanent  and  irredeem¬ 
able  on  condition  of  the  tenant  forfeiting  his  rights 
under  specified  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  the 
right  of  the  landlord  to  enhance  rent  and  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  and  levy  periodical  renewal  fees  and 
certain  fixed  perquisites  by  summary  process  is  also 
declared. 

These  perquisites  are  known  as  Arajiyantaram 
fees,  i.  e.}  fees  payable  to  the  jenmi  on  six  ceremonial 
occasions  such  as: — 

(1)  AnnapraSanam,  i.  e.,  the  ceremony  of  the 
giving  of  rice  for  the  first  time  to  the  jenmi’s  child. 

(2)  Upanayanam.,  the  ceremony  of  investing 
the  child  with  the  sacred  thread. 

(3)  Samavafttanam,  the  ceremony  closing  the 
Brahmacharya  period. 

(4)  Veli,  marriage  ceremony. 

(5)  Pindam,  funeral  ceremony  celebrated  with 
a  feast  on  the  nth  day  after  death. 

(6)  Masam,  festival  celebrated  at  the  end  of  a 
vear  after  death. 

The  six  tenures  that  gradually  eat  up  the  jenmi’s 
right  to  absolute  ownership  are  said  to  be:  — 

(1)  Kulikka^am,  which  is  said  to  take  away 
one-eighth  of  his  rights. 

(2)  Kanam,  which  takes  away  one-fourth. 

(3)  which  takes  away  one  half. 

(4)  Oftfikkumpuram,  which  takes  away  three- 
fourths. 

1.  Memo  on  the  Land  Tenures  of  2  ravancore^  Part  I,  para  25. 
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(5)  Jenmappanayam  which  takes  away  seven- 
eighths  and 

(6)  Attipper  which  extinguishes  all  his  rights 
to  the  above-said  ownership  of  the  property. 

The  mode  of  fixing  the  pattam  or  landlord’s  share 
is  as  follows: — 

A  land  is  said  to  sow  15  paras  of  seed. 

Paras . 


Its  estimated  yield  is  seven-fold  or  105 

Deduct  for  seed  15  paras. and  for  cul¬ 
tivation  15  paras  30 

And  the  balance  or  maximum  ver um- 

pattam  is  75 

The  minimum  verumpattam  would 

be  50 

The  kanapattam  would  be  37 1 

Interest  at  5  per  cent  on  a  kanam  of 
rupees  100,  would  be  Rs.  5  equi¬ 
valent  1 5 

And  the  net  rent  payable  would  be  22  £ 

Interest  at  5  per  cent  on  an  oiftfi  of 

Rs.  250  would  be  Rs.  12!  or  37J 


And  the  interest  would  exactly  extinguish  the 
usufruct.  The  saleable  value  of  such  land  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  about  12  years’  purchase  of  the  net  yield, 
i.  e.,  75X12=900  paras  or  Rs.  300. 

In  summing  up  his  consideration  of  the  land 
tenures  of  Malabar,  Major  Walker  observes: — “  It  is 
obivious  from  *  *  the  tenor  of  the  deeds  that  con¬ 
siderable  provision  has  been  made  in  Malabar  for  the 
security  of  landed  property.  Its  limits  and  rights  are 
ascertained  in  almost  every  situation,  with  no  small 
degree  of  exactness.  There  is  great  attention  paid  to 
protect  it  against  encroachment,  and  to  preserve  all  its 
privileges  inviolate.  In  all  the  stages  of  conveyance, 
the  most  watchful  jealousy  is  observable  to  prevent  the 

AO, 
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possession  being  loaded  with  additional  engagements, 
and  to  save  it  from  total  alienation.  The  conditions  of 
each  step  are  the  subject  of  a  new  writing,  in  which  they 
are  recorded  with  precision.  The  allodial  right  is  the  one 
last  parted  with.  The  final  act  which  is  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  transfer  of  the  land  and  its  privileges,  must  be  exe¬ 
cuted  before  a  number  of  witnesses,  with  the  consent 
of  the  heir,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  sovereign,  and 
concluded  by  an  impressive  ceremony.  The  whole 
cannot  fail  to  convince  us  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
this  species  of  property  was  held  in  Malabar.  It  must 
also  prove  the  early  and  positive  rights  that  attended 
it;  for  nothing  so  likely  as  an  ancient  origin  could 
render  honorary  privileges  hereditary  and  valuable.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  supported  some  poli¬ 
tical  consequence  in  the  State. 

“  In  the  inferior  tenures,  which  only  convey  a 
temporary  possession,  there  appears  an  equal  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  and  of  the  tenant. 
While  the  cultivator  is  severely  punished  for  any  loss 
in  the  produce  sustained  by  his  neglect,  he  is  fully 
rewarded  for  his  improvements.  By  a  wise  provision, 
the  kutiyan  is  fined  when  he  returns,  before  the  period 
of  his  lease  expires,  his  paramba  into  the  hands  of  the 
jenmkar.  The  jenmkar  suffers  a  similar  mulct  when 
he  deprives  his  kutiyan,  by  an  untimely  resumption,  of 
the  lease.  The  heavy  penalty  attending  this  at  the 
season  of  produce  is  next  to  a  prohibition.  The  tenure 
by  which  waste  lands  are  brought  into  cultivation  holds 
out  no  small  inducement  to  industry.  ” 

Sir  Charles  Turner  says: — “In  no  country  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  had  the  land  tenurei  been  more 
minutely  systematized  than  in  Malabar.  Looking  to 
the  deeds  which  bear  dates  antecedent  and  subsequent 
to  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  and  to  the  treatises  on 
Malabar  Law,  which  have  survived  that  event,  we  find 
the  jenmakkars  in  dealing  with  all  subordinate  holders 
of  land,  resorted  to  the  use  of  documents.  These  docu* 
ments  declared  the  rights  it  was  intended  to  convey,  and 
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if  they  did  not  express  specifically  the  incidents  of  the 
several  tenures  they  created,  they  were  prepared  in 
such  a  form  as  to  leave  it  beyond  dispute  that  they  in¬ 
volved  the  incidents  which  the  custom  of  the  country 
attached  to  the  tenures.  These  incidents  were  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  highly  equitable  character. 

The  art  of  conveyancing  was  all  but  perfect  in 
Malabar  before  the  Stamp  and  Registration  Laws  came 
into  force.  These  Acts  or  Regulations,  not  taking 
into  account  the  various  tenures  extant  in  the  country, 
prescribed  Stamp  and  Registration  fees  for  documents 
embodying  certain  specified  transactions  into  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  which  parties  had  to  reduce  the  original 
tenures.  The  Vyvaharci  Mala  (Vyvahara  Mala),  and 
Vyvahara  Samudramiy  yvahara  Samudram),  among  the 
earlier,  the  Kshiti  Ratnamala  (Kshiti  Ratnamala)  and 
others  among  the  later  treatises,  contain  rules  of  con¬ 
veyancing  and  forms  of  deeds.  In  former  times,  these 
used  to  be  learnt  by  heart  by  every  boy  attending  the 
village  schools.  But,  for  the  last  half  a  century  or  so, 
the  ancient  system  of  education  has  been  much  neg¬ 
lected,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  tew  old  men  to  be 
met  with  here  and  there,  no  one  knows  at  present 
exactly  what  the  ancient  forms  were.  The  rules  of  con¬ 
veyancing  and  the  forms  of  deed  contained  in  the 
Vyvahara  Mala  were  thought  to  be  so  good  by  Colonel 
Munro,  British  Resident  in  Travancore,  who  was  also 
for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
State,  that  he  considered  the  Vyvahara  Mala  as  fit  for 
introduction  into  the  courts  of  Travancore.  It  is, 
however,  a  sealed  book  at  present.  The  result  is  that, 
there  being  no  legislative  provisions  which  require 
definiteness  and  exactness  in  lease  deeds  which  are  of  a 
complex  nature,  the  writing  really  contains  but  part  of 
the  contract,  the  parties  taking  it  for  granted  that 
custom  will  regulate  everything  for  them  and  that  local 
customs  must  be  known  to  any  and  every  body  who 
may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  decide  any  disputes 
between  them.  The  result  is  perennial  and  distract¬ 
ing  litigation  which  ruins  both  parties, 


LETTER  XI. 


I.  Sources  of  Revenue.  Mr;  Graeme,  Special 
Commissioner  in  Malabar  (1818-1822),  has,  in  his  Report, 
preserved  a  curious  list  of  items  which  brought  rev¬ 
enue  into  the  coffers  of  the  Malabar  Rajas.  To  these 
may  be  added  other  sources  left  out  by  Mr.  Graeme. 
A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  chief  items  may 
be  given  hereunder,  as  these  illustrate  indirectly  some 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  Malabar  in  ancient 
times.  The  main  sources  from  which  revenue  was 
derived  were:  — 

(1)  Amkam.  (2)  Chumkam.  (3)  Ela.  (4)  Kola. 
(5)  Tappu.  (6)  Pila.  (7)  Purushantaram.  (8)  Pulayattu 
Pennu.  (9)  Kal’cha.  (10;  Dattukalcha.  (1 1)  Ponnarippu. 
(12)  At't'atakkam  or  Atffalatakkam.  (13)  Atimappanam. 
(14)  Cherikkal.  (15)  Aimula.  (16)  Mummula.  (17)  Chen- 
kornpu.  (18)  Chenkamp  or  Puvalu.  (19)  Kannata 
Pulli.  (20)  Anappiti.  (21)  Utanna  Urukkal.  (22) 
Kinat't'il  Panni.  (23)  Kompu.  (24)  Kuravu.  (25)  Valu. 
(26)  Tolu.  (27)  Talappanam.  (28)  Precious  metals  and 
stones  discovered.  (29)  Cardamoms.  (30)  Valappa- 
nam.  (31)  Changatam.  (32)  Raksha  Bhogam. 

(1)  Amkam  (Amkam).  Battle-wager. — Of  this  Cap¬ 
tain  Burton  remarks:  “Quarrels  and  private  feuds  were 
frequent  amongst  Nayars,  especially  when  differences 
on  the  subject  of  the  fair  sex,  or  any  of  their  peculiar 
principles  of  honour  aroused  their  pugnacity.  It  was 
not  indispensable  that  the  parties  who  were  at  issue 
should  personally  fight  it  out.  Champions  were  allow¬ 
ed  by  law,  and  in  practice  were  frequently  substituted. 
The  combatants  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  they 
espoused  till  death,  and  a  term  of  12  years  was  granted 
to  them  that  they  might  qualify  themselves  for  the 
encounter  by  training  and  practising  the  use  of  arms. 
Before  the  onset,  both  champions  settled  all  their 
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worldly  matters  as  the  combat  was  at outrance .  The 
weapons  used  were  sword  and  dagger  ;  a  small  shield 
and  a  silk  turban  being  the  only  articles  of  defensive 
armour.  This  system  of  duelling  was  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  to  the^Raja,  as  he  was  umpire  of  the 
battle,  and  levied  the  tax  in  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  varied  according  to  the  means  of  the 
parties.  Sometimes  it  was  as  high  as  1,000  fanams.  ” 

Mr.  Graeme  observes  that  women  were  the  chief 
origin  of  the  quarrels  which  occasioned  these  combats. 
They  were  confined  to  the  Nayars.  They  were  thought 
necessary  to  prove  or  disprove  the  charge  of  seducing 
women  under  particular  protection.  The  right  to  levy 
this  revenue  was  sometimes  transferred  by  a  chieftain 
along  with  other  privileges  appertaining  to  the  tenure 
of  the  soil. 

(2)  Chumkam  (Chumkam). — Customs  duties. — The 
Rajas  levied  customs  duties  onimports,  exports  and  trans¬ 
ports  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  earlier  Rajas,  it  is  said, 
did  not  claim  duties  on  articles  of  inland  trade.  The 
amount  of  duty  is  variously  specified  as  2\ — 3  and  even 
10  per  cent .  According  to  the  T oh  fut-ul-mu j ah ideen , 
in  the  16th  century,  the  Rajas  exacted  a  tenth  part  upon 
all  articles  of  merchandise^  Natuvalls  were  also  en¬ 
titled  to  inland  customs. 

(3)  Ezh  (Ela) — Dr.  Gundhert  defines  the  term  as  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  a  forced  present.  Under  this  head,  Burton 
observes  it  is  “the  systematic  usurpation  of  territory 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  rulers  or  chiefs,  whom 
poverty  or  other  causes  incapacitated  from  holding  their 
own.”  Sheik  Zeenuddeen  says  that  the  Rajas  levied 
“penalties  and  deodands,  also  when  any  one  has  sub¬ 
jected  himself  to  them.”3 

(4)  Kozha  (Kola.) — The  right  to  force,  by  violence, 
if  necessary,  contributions  on  occasions  of  emergency 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  subjects. 

1.  Equal  to  Rs.  250. 

2.  F.  73. 

3.  P»  73* 
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(5)  Tappu  (Tappu). — Mulcts  imposed  by  Rajas 
upon  those  who  were  convicted  of  accidental  and  unin¬ 
tentional  offences.  It  means  also  fines  levied  by 

Natuvalis  and  Desavails  from  their  inferiors. 

•  * 

(6)  Pizha  (Pila). — Fines  imposed  on  criminals  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  criminal.  They  sometimes  extended  to 
a  total  confiscation  of  property. 

(7)  Purushantaram  (Purushantaram). —  Succession 
duty. — The  word  literally  means“the  death  of  the  man” 
— a  relief  or  sum  of  money  claimed  by  the  ruler  from 
Natuvalis  (chiefs  of  provinces),  Desavails  (chiefs  of 
villages),  heads  of  guilds,  holders  of  land  in  free  gift  or 
under  conditional  tenure,  and  generally  from  all  persons 
enjoying  sthanam  or  official  position  in  the  State,  when¬ 
ever  an  heir  succeeded  to  a  death  vacancy.  The  chiefs 
of  provinces  and  districts,  like  the  private  proprietors, 
were  exclusively  entitled  to  receive  Purushantaram 
from  their  own  tenantry,  as  a  price  of  entry  paid  upon 
the  decease  of  either  party,  lessor  or  lessee.  Some¬ 
times  the  chiefs  claimed  the  privilege  of  levying  this 
tax  from  the  Raja’s  subjects,  they  being  under  their 
immediate  protection.  “It  is  supposed  that  the 
Hindu  rulers  were  entitled  under  the  head  of 
Purushantaram  to  a  certain  share  of  the  property 
left  by  deceased  Moslems,  but  the  prevalent 
opinion  seems  to  be  that,  in  such  cases,  there 
was  no  fixed  sum  payable;  and  moreover,  that  it 
was  not  claimed  from  ail,  but  only  from  those  indivi¬ 
duals  who  held  situation  or  enjoyed  privileges  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  will  and  favour  of  the  Raja.  This  tax, 
so  similar  to  one  of  our  feudal  sources  of  revenue  in 
the  West,  often  reached  the  extort  of  1,200  fanams.’T 

Dr.  Day  points  out  that  a  succession  tax  was 
levied  in  Malabar,  under  the  native  Princes,  on  the 
estates  of  all  Moplas  who  died  leaving  heirs,  and  vari¬ 
ed  from  1/6  to  1/20  of  the  amount  bequeathed.  The 

origin  of  this  impost,  he  says,  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but 
1.  Burton,  Goay  pp.  19^—97, 
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legends  assert  it  to  be  coeval  with  the  advent  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  Coast,  although  it  was  occasionally  held 
in  abeyance.  The  English  abolished  it  in  1792.  To 
prove  a  sovereign  right  over  a  territory,  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  evidence  that  the  person  has  received  ‘‘either 
customs  or  Puru^hantaram  (the  essential  attributes 
of  dominion  in  Malabar  for  the  country;. 

(8.)  Pulayaitu  Pennu  (Pulayattu  Pennuj. —  i.  e. 
Lewd,  adulterous  women  convicted  by  the  caste  of 
offences  against  their  virtue  passed  over  to  the  Rajas 
who  were  at  liberty  to  sell  them.  The  Rajas  used  to 
exact  various  sums,  as  far  as  600  fanams  to 
Rs.  150,  chiefly  f  rom  rich  Brahman  families  from 
which  the  degraded  women  came,  for  their  mainten¬ 
ance  and  for  the  trouble  of  preventing  their  going 
astray  again.  The  chiefs,  however,  used  to  dis« 
pose  them  off  for  money  thus  making  a  double 
profit  out  of  them.  But  their  future  condition  was  not 
exactly  that  of  a  slave.  They  were  generally  bought 
by  the  coast  merchants  called  Chetties  bj  whom  they 
had  offspring.  These  married  among  persons  of  the 
same  caste  and,  in  a  few  generations,  their  origin  was 
obliterated  in  the  ramifications  of  new  kindred  into 
which  they  had  been  adopted. 

(9 .y  Kazcha  (Kalcha). — This  is  another  feudal  tax 
answering  to  the  Nuzzarena  of  Mussalman  India.  It 
consisted  of  presents  made  by  all  ranks  of  people  to  the 
Raja  and  Natuvails  on  such  occasions  of  congratulation 
and  condolence,  as  his  ascending  the  throne,  opening 
a  new  palace,  marrying  and  dying.  The  amount 
expected  varied  from  t^vo  to  thousand  fanams.1  Pre* 
sents  had  also  to  be  given  at  the  two  great  festivals  of 
0$am  and  Vi§hu. 

(10)  Dathu  Kazacka  (Da^ukalcha). — Persons  desir¬ 
ous  of  making  adoptions  into  their  families  have  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Raja  and  to  pay  a  fee  which  is  a  fixed 

proportion  of  the  estate  to  which  the  adoptee  would 

i.  Burton,  197—8 

*,  Day,  Lani  of  the  Perumals%  p.  66, 
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become  entitled.  In  the  Native  States  of  Cochin  and 
Travancore,  this  source  of  revenue  is  still  kept  up,  being 
confined,  however,  to  Malayans  only.  In  Cochin,  the 
Dattukalcha  is  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the 

t  M 

adopter's  properties.  In  Travancore, “  when  the  adop¬ 
tion  is  of  one’s  own  children  *  *  *  *  the  atiyara  fee 
(  or  JDattukalcha  )  was  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  adoptor; 
but  when  the  person  or  persons  to  be  adopted  or  affili¬ 
ated  belong  to  a  strange  taravad,  the  fee  is  even  higher, 
being  equal  to  the  value  of  one-half  of  the  property  of 
the  adoptor,  an  extra  additional  fee  being  also  levied  by 
the  Sirkar  where  the  adoptee  belongs  to  a  lower  grade 
in  the  Sudra  caste  than  the  adoptor- 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  writ  of  adoption 
granted  by  the  Raja  of  Cochin.  “  To  our  Chantur 
Cherukonnen — We  do  hereby  appoint  and  constitute 
'J'evala^seri  Ittuli  and  her  offspring  as  your  lawful 
ananfaravers  ;  and  they  shall,  as  such  anantaravers,  be 
answerable  for  all  your  debts — be  heirs  to  all  your 
wealth— possess  the  right  of  performing  all  post  obit 
ceremonies  on  your  remains  including  your  funeral 
obsequies,  inherit  likewise  your  gold  and  utensils,  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  weapons  and  instruments  and  also  all 
your  immovable  properties,  and  the  right  of  assigning 
them,  and  your  boxes  and  documents  and  all  other 
things.  Dated  Chifakkel  Kovilakam,  Kanni  928  M.  E. 
0753““ A.  D.)  Written  in  the  handwriting  of  Pauvatti 
AmpSti.” 

(1 1 )  Ponnarippu— the  sifting  for  gold, — Gold  dust 
generally  was  a  perquisite  belonging  to  the  Raja  or 
N2$uvafi  within  whose  territory  it  was  found.  It  is 
well  known  that  certain  rivers  in  Malabar,  specially 
those  that  flow  down  the  ghats  at  Wynad,  used  to  wash 
down  gold,  and  the  quest  for  gold  was  not  allowed 
without  the  payment  of  a  royalty.  M.  Dillon  in  his 
East  Indies  mentions  how  the  process  is  gone  through 

7*  T.  L,  R.  66  at  page  68, 
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at  Calicut:  “  Among  the  sands  of  the  shore,  there  is 
good  store  of  gold  dust,  which  is  very  fine;  and  every¬ 
body  has  the  freedom  to  gather  it  at  pleasure;  the  big¬ 
gest  piece  that  I  ever  saw  was  not  worth  above  15 
pence,  and  commonly  they  are  not  worth  above  4  or  5 
pence  a-piece:  abundance  of  people  get  a  livelihood  by 
it,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  (which  is  to  be 
purchased  by  a  certain  set  price  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  hundred  poor  people),  you  may  have  as  much 
sand  as  you  please  carried  to  your  dwelling  place  in 
order  to  separate  it  with  the  more  convenience.” 

(12)  Attatakkam  (At*fatakkam)  or  Attalatakkam 
(Attalatakkam)  is  the  right  of  escheat.  When  a  man  died 
without  heirs,  the  chieftain  took  his  property;  specially 
when  the  lands  were  held  in  free  gift.  The  feudal  chief 
had  similar  privileges  with  respect  to  their  tenants. 
The  estates  of  extinct  Brahman  families  were  not, 
however,  claimed  as  escheat  by  the  Rajas.  These 
were  handed  over  to  some  Brahman,  a  practice  still, 
or,  at  any  rate  till  but  recently,  adhered  to  in  the 
Native  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  Dr.  Gundhert 
defines  this  term  as  the  right  of  succession  to  another 
branch  of  the  family  when  that  has  failed  of  des¬ 
cendants.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  royal 
letter  by  which  the  properties  of  an  extinct  Brahman 
Illom  (house)  were  conferred  on  another  in  the 
Cochin  State. 

“Royal  letter  addressed  to  Cheruvattur  Nampu^iri. — 
Etejat  Uiiannur  Illom  in  PerumpiiiiSSeri  Pe$am  of 
urakam  Pravirtti  having  become  extinct,  that  TaravSd 
together  with  the  property,  rice-lands,  persons  (prob¬ 
ably  retainers,  guards),  slaves,  chest  of  documents  and 
all  Ampalappati  and  urayma  rights  and  everything  of 
whatever  description  with  the  exception  of  the 
ursyma  of  Changarayil  K§hetram  (temple),  are  hereby 
granted  to  you,  Cheruvattur  Namputiri,  for  exclusive 
enjoyment  (literally  without  any  question  from  any  one). 
Written  in  the  month  of  Vrschikam  1020  M.  E.  in  the 
hand  of  Pavvajtil  Kj-$hijan,  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  orders  of  Ka^ayannur  Kovilakam  Raja.” 


AP. 
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(13)  Atimappanam  (Apmappanam). — The  yearly 
payment  of  one  or  two  fanams  levied  by  the  lord  or 
prince  or  patron  from  his  bondsman. 

(14)  Cherikkal  (Chgrikkal). — These  are  the  private 
domains  which  the  Rajas  possessed  in  proprietory  right 
acquired  either  by  purchase,  lapse,  or  escheat. 

(15)  Aimula  ( Aimula;.  ^  Cows  with  five  or 

(16)  Mummu/a(  Mummula).  >  three  dugs  belonged 

*  to  the  Raja. 

(1 7)  Chenkompu  (Chenkompu). — Literally  “red 
horn/*  i.  e.,  cattle  that  had  killed  a  human  being  or  any 
animal.  According  to  Dr.  Gundhert,  this  term  meant 
primarily  a  victorious  fighting  bull  kept  by  kings,  and 
secondarily  an  old  tax  on  them.  It  is  probable  that  the 
old  Malabar  Rajas  sought  amusement  in  bull  fights,  and 
that  they  claimed  all  such  animals  as  came  out  victorious 
in  the  encounter. 

(18)  Chenkampu  or  Puvalu  (Chenkampu  or 
Puvslu). — Dr.  Gundhert  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
former  term  as  “some  peculiar  mark  on  cattle  which 
was  an  old  source  of  revenue  to  the  Malabar  Rajas.’ * 
The  latter  term  he  defines  as  “cattle  with  marked 
tail — a  source  of  royal  income.” 

(19)  Kannata  Pullyi^ Ka^aja  Pulli). — Beeves  born 
with  a  peculiar  white  spot  near  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

(20)  Anapili  (Anappifci). —  Wild  elephant  caught 
in  the  jungles — still  a  royal  monopoly. 

(21)  Utanja  Urukhal  (Utaftfia  .  Urukkal)  or 
Atinja  Urukhal  (Atififta  Urukkai). — The  former 
term  imports  ship-wrecked  vessels  which  became 
crown  property,  while  the  latter  means  vessels 
drifted  ashore.  All  ships  which  came  ashore  were 
annexed  by  the  local  chieftain.  Another  ancient  custom 
which  was  a  source  of  revenue  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Marco  Polo,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Eli,  i.  e., 
Kfflaftiri ;  “And  you  must  know  that  if  any  ship  enters 
their  estuary  and  anchors  there,  having  been  bound 
for  some  other  port,  they  seize  her  and  plunder  the 
cargo.  For  they  say,  ‘you  were  bound  for  some¬ 
where  else,  and  ’tis  God  has  sent  you  hither  to  us,  so 
we  have  a  right  to  all  your  goods.’  And  think  it  no 
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sin  to  act  thus.  And  this  naughty  custom  prevails 
all  over  those  provinces  of  India,  to  wit  that,  if  a  ship 
be  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  some  other  port 
than  that  to  which  it  was  bound,  it  is  sure  to  be  plund¬ 
ered.  But  if  a  ship  come  bound  originally  to  the  place* 
they  receive  it  with  all  honour  and  give  it  due  protec¬ 
tion.”1  Two  centuries  later,  Abdur-Razak  assures  us, 
that  this  “naughty”  custom  did  not  exist  at  Calicut. 
“In  other  ports,”  says  he,  “  a  strange  practice  is 
adopted.  When  a  vessel  sets  sail  for  a  certain  point, 
and  suddenly  is  driven  by  a  Decree  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  into  another  roadstead,  the  inhabitants  under 
the  pretext  that  the  wind  has  driven  it  there,  plunder 
the  ship.  But  at  Calicut,  every  ship,  whatever  place 
it  may  come  from,  or  wherever  it  may  be  bound  to, 
when  it  puts  into  this  port  is  treated  like  other  vessels, 
and  has  no  trouble  of  any  kind  to  put  up  with.”2  It  was, 
perhaps,  because  Calicut  was  a  safe  port  in  this  respect 
that  it  wras  more  resorted  to,  for  even  before  Marco 
Polo  wrote,  Ibn  Batuta  informs  us  that  all  maritime 
and  mercantile  nations  used  to  take  their  ships  to  this 
port.  Mr.  Logan  observes  that  the  custom  of  taking 
ships  and  cargoes  wrecked  on  the  coast  continued 
down  to  recent  times,  for  the  English  factors  at 
Tellicherry  entered  into  engagements  with  three  of 
the  country  powers,  for  exempting  English  vessels 
from  such  seizure.  It  was  a  custom  which  the  Mala- 
ySli  chieftains  broke  through  with  extreme  reluctance. 
The  kings  of  Bednore  were  the  first  to  grant  im¬ 
munity  in  1736 — 37,  and  thrice  afterwards  ratified  it ; 
then  followed  the  Kolattiri  Prince,  on  8th  May,  1749, 
ratified  in  1760  5  and  finally  the  Kaja{{an^d  Raja  gave 
similar  immunity  in  1761.  No  others  followed  their 
example. 

(22)  Kinattil  Panni  (Ki$at?fil  Panfii),  i.  e.,  wild 
hogs  that  had  fallen  into  wells — “an  occurrence,** 

remarks  Mr.  Logan,  “  which  must  have  been 

1.  Vol.  II,  pp.  385—6. 

2.  P.  14* 
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frequent  to  judge  by  the  wide  area  in  which  the  right 
of  the  chieftains  was  recognised.’ ’  It  perhaps  includes 
all  wild  animals  that  happen  to  fall  into  pits  or  deep 
holes. 

These  were  royal  per¬ 
quisites  All  these  refer  to 
the  successful  results  of 
hunting  parties.  Hunting 
was  a  national  institution  in 
ancient  Malabar. 

Of  these,  kompu  denotes  the  tusks  of  dead  ele¬ 
phants,  which  still  belong  to  the  Rajas  in  the  States  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin.  Kuravu  means  the  hind 
quarter  of  any  wild  hog,  deer  or  other  eatable  animal 
slain  in  hunting — still  a  source  of  revenue  in  Native 
Cochin. 

Vslu  and  Tolu — the  tails  and  skins  of  all  tigers 
similiarly  slain.  These  too  are  the  perquisites  of  the 
Rajas  or  local  chieftain.  These  perquisites  are  retain¬ 
ed  in  the  Cochin  State  under  the  head  of  kuravupokam. 
Having  regard  to  the  local  chieftain’s  right  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  himself  specified  portions  of  each  wild  game 
animal  slain  in  hunting,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know 
a  little  more  of  the  national  institution  of  hunting. 

The  hunting  season  opens  on  the  24th  of  October, 
which  day  is  known  as  Tulappattu,  i.  e.,  the  10th  of 
'J'ulam,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  end  of  the  monsoon,  the 
day  for  review  of  troops  and  for  starting  on  hunting 
expeditions.  This  day  is  still  considered  important  and 
observed  with  festivities  in  places  in  the  interior  where 
wild  game  is  still  found.  In  olden  days,  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  chieftain  to  hunt  on  his  territory  was  not 
required  and  was  never  sought.  There  were  no  game 
preserves.  The  forest  tracts  were  open  for  hunting 
purposes  to  all.  The  idea  of  an  exclusive  personal 
right  to  hunting  privileges  in  certain  limits  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  Malayaii  customary  law.  Such  an  idea 
was  only  imported  into  Malabar  with  English  courts 
and  English  law  and  lawyers.  The  hunting  parties 


(23)  Kompu  (Kompu) 

(24)  Kuravu  (Kuravu) 

(25)  Valu  ( Valu) 
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assemble  at  certain  prescribed  localities,  and  go  forth 
in  great  glee.  Forbes,  in  the  18th  century,  refers  to 
these  hunting  parties  as  he  found  them  in  Travancore. 

“  The  Malabars,  and  especially  the  Nairs,  form  large 
hunting  parties  to  destroy  them  (the  wild  buffaloes;  as 
also  the  wild  elephant,  tiger  and  leopard.  They  assem- 
ble  by  hundreds,  armed  with  strong  spears,  and  large 
bows  and  arrows :  forming  a  circle  round  the  thickets 
frequented  by  the  wild  beasts,  they  make  a  loud  noise 
to  rouse  them  from  cover  and  drive  them  towards  the 
centre;  then  gradually  contracting  the  circle,  they 
unite  in  an  armed  phalanx,  and  fall  upon  their  prey,  of 
which  very  few  escape ;  but  they  sometimes  wound 
each  other  in  their  furious  onset,  and  often  sustain 
dreadful  attacks  from  their  enraged  foe.”1 

Having  secured  their  prey,  they  proceed  to  divide 
it  in  a  systematic  manner  according  to  certain  rules 
and  forms  prescribed  by  custom ;  and  first  they  carry 
the  game  to  the  urpalii  or  the  privileged  building  for 
the  hunters  of  the  locality  to  divide  the  game ;  for  the 
Urpaiii  was  the  place  where  the  game  must  be  broken 
up. 

The  urpalii  is  usually  erected  in  a  jungle  close  to 
the  village  and  is  duly  consecrated  to  the  hunting 
deity,  Ayyappan  or  Sasta,  and  the  formal  ceremony 
of  dividing  the  game  takes  place  in  front  of  his  shrine. 
The  person  who  officiates  at  the  ceremony  has  the 
hereditary  right  to  do  so,  and  he  alone  can  officiate. 
He  is  known  as  the  Kaik^ran  (trustee)  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  building  and  its  appurtenances.  To  him  belongs, 
of  right,  the  other  hind-quarter  of  the  animal,  the 
first  being  already  claimed  by  the  local  chieftain.  The 
hunter  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  the  animal 
gets  the  head  and  one  fore-quarter.  Each  of  the 
hunters  who  took  part  in  the  hunt  gets  a  share  of  the 
flesh,  and  three  pieces  are  distributed  among  those 
who  had  come  to  the  Urppaiii  to  sec  it  cut  Bp*  The 

t.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  222—3 
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animal  was  methodically  cut  up  into  18  customary 
pieces.1 

(27)  Talappanam  (Talappaijam). — A  species  of 
poll  tax  levied  on  occasions*4  f rom  poor  classes’*  to  meet 
emergencies  2  amounting  to  ‘‘five  paijams  for  each 
head.”  3 

(28)  All  precious  metals  or  stones  which  might 
be  discovered  were  royalties.  So  also  were — 

(29)  Cardamoms,  teak,  jack,  and  black-wood 
trees,  ebony,  bamboos,  honey,  and  wax. 

(30)  Valappanam  (Valappajriam). — This  means 
net-money,  being  a  tax  paid  by  fishermen  for  exercising 
their  profession,  and  consisted  of  a  rssi  or  10  Chaktams, 
equivalent  to  5  as.  10  ps.  The  fins  0 f  sharks  are  also 
a  royalty,  still  retained  in  the  Cochin  State  under 
the  head  kappu  kuttaka.  The  Fisheries  Department 
now  controls  this  branch  of  revenue  and  the  rates  with 
the  system  of  levying  them  have  been  altered  and 
modernised. 

(31)  Cka7igatam(Ch2JigaXam )  or  protection. — When¬ 
ever  a  man  wished  to  place  himself  under  the  safeguard  of 
one  of  consequence,  he  paid  from  4  to  64fanams  annually 
for  the  privilege.  He  might  also  make  an  assignment  of 
particular  lands  for  the  payment.  The  sum  was  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  kind  of  sentinel,  similar  to 
the  belted  official  peon  of  the  Anglo-Indian  settlements, 
furnished  by  the  protector  to  his  dependents.  In  cases 
of  necessity,  however,  the  former  was  bound  to  aid 
and  assist  the  other  with  a  stronger  force  4.  In  this 
sense,  ChangStam  has  some  analogy  to  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  Native  States  of  India  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  Paramount  Power  in  India,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  them  against  external  and  internal 
attacks  and  commotions.  Under  the  system  of  Sub¬ 
sidiary  Alliances,  the  Native  Princes  of  India  have 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  British  Government  pro¬ 
mising  to  pay  a  prescribed  tribute  and  to  abide  by  the 

1.  Malabar ,  p.  171. 

2.  Day,  Land  of  the  Peruinals%  p.  66. 

3*  Bartolomeo,  Voyage, s,  p,  310* 
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advice  given  by  the  representative  of  the  Paramount 
Power  accredited  to  their  courts  in  matters  of  admini¬ 
stration,  the  British  Government  on  its  part  undertak¬ 
ing  to  station  a  subsidiary  force  in  the  Prince’s  territory 
to  protect  him.  In  some  cases,  as  with  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  assignments  of  territory  are  made  to  the 
Paramount  Power  for  the  upkeep  of  the  subsidiary 
forces. 

(32)  The  next  item  of  revenue,  Rak§hsbhUgam, 
however,  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  tributes 
paid  by  Native  Princes. 

According  to  Yule,  the  name  Jancada,  as  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  termed  it,  was  given  to  certain  responsible 
guides  in  the  Nayar  country  who  escorted  travellers  from 
one  inhabited  place  to  another,  guaranteeing  their 
security  with  their  own  lives,  like  the  Bhats  of  Guzerat. 
The  term  imports  companionship  and,  therefore,  con¬ 
fidence.  Sometimes  the  institution  is  called  in  Mala* 
yalam  Kaval  Changatam,  i.  e.  guird  companion.  The 
early  practice  of  detailing  an  escort  by  chieftains  to 
take  care  of  travellers  passing  through  their  territory 
on  payment  of  a  consideration  was  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  Malabar.  The  Chinese  traveller  Fa  Hian 
(A.  D.  400),  seems  to  have  been  prevented  from  passing 
through  South  India,  as  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
his  protection  money.  According  to  him,  “those  who 
desire  to  proceed  thither  should  first  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  the  king  of  the  country  who  will  then 
appoint  people  to  accompany  them  and  show  them  the 
way.” 

Pyrard  di  Lavel  (1610  A.  D.)  observes  :  “  I  tra¬ 
velled  with  another  captain  *  *  who  had  with  him 

those  Jengaiy  who  are  the  Nair  guides,  and  who  are 
found  at  the  gates  of  towns  to  act  as  escort  to  those 
who  require  them.  *  *  Every  one  takes  them,  the 
weak  for  safety  and  protection.  Those  who  are  strangers 
and  travel  in  great  companies  and  well-armed  take 
them  only  as  witnesses  that  they  are  not  aggressors  in 
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cases  of  any  dispute  with  the  Nairs”.1  Half  a  century 
after,  Vincenzo  Maria  (1672;  has  the  same  account  to 
give.  “The  safest  of  ail  journeyings  in  India,  ”  says 
Vincenzo,  “are  through  the  kingdom  of  the  Nairs 
and  the  Zamorin,  if  you  travel  with  Giancadas ,  the 
most  perilous  if  you  go  alone.  These  Giancadas  are 
certain  heathen  men,  who  venture  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  kinsfolk  for  small  remuneration,  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  travellers.”2 

Protection  money  was  levied  not  simply  from  tra¬ 
vellers  but  also  from  neighbouring  chiefs  who  stood  in 
dread  of  molestation  from  others,  more  powerful  than 
themselves,  when  it  assumed  the  nature  of  tribute  or 
Rakshabhogam.  Later  on,  it  was  not  only  chiefs  who 
levied  the  amount  as  such,  but  companies  of  Nayars 
undertook,  on  payment  of’a  sufficient  consideration,  on 
their  oath,  to  protect  those  who  stood  in  apprehension 
of  another.  Barbosa  says  that  such  a  one  takes 
“some  of  these  Nairs,  as  many  as  he  pleases,  into 
his  pay,  and  they  accompany  and  guard  him ;  and  on 
their  account,  he  goes  securely,  since  no  one  dares  mo¬ 
lest  him ;  because  if  he  were  molested,  they  and  all 
their  lineage  would  take  vengeance  on  him  who  should 
cause  this  molestation.  These  guards  are  called  Jan « 
gada%  and  there  are  some  people  who  sometimes  take 
so  many  of  these  Nairs,  and  of  such  quality,  that  on 
their  account  they  no  longer  fear  the  king,  who  would 
not  venture  to  command  the  execution  of  a  man  who 
was  guarded  by  these,  in  order  not  to  expose  many 
Nairs  to  danger^  for  it.  And  even  if  the  Nairs  were 
not  in  his  company,  when  the  man  they  guard  was 
killed,  they  would  not  the  less  revenge  his  death.5’3 
The  Portuguese  took  advantage  of  this  trait  of 
absolute  fidelity  in  the  character  of  the  Nayars  and 
employed  them  both  as  guides  on  a  journey  and  to 
guard  property.  They  had,  for  instance,  a  Jangada  for 

1.  Chap.  XXV. 

2.  P.  127. 

^  P.  129, 
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each  of  their  forts  in  Malabar.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Jangada  to  defend  anything  entrusted  to  him  with  his 
life,  and  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  kill  him,  as  it  in¬ 
volved  a  blood-feud  with  all  his  relatives.1 

The  Portuguese  Governor  of  Cochin,  Martin  Al¬ 
fonso  de  Sousa  (1542-45),  once  led  an  expedition  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Tevalakara,  a  few  miles  inland 
from  Quilon,  which  local  information  reported  to  be 
full  of  gold.  There  were  two  Jangadas  attached  to  this 
temple,  but  one  with  almost  all  the  guards  had  gone  to 
the  south,  when  the  movements  of  the  Portuguese  at¬ 
tracted  attention.  The  plunder  was  effected  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  When,  in  the  morning,  the  plunderers 
started  on  their  return  journey,  a  Nayar,  dressed  with 
scrupulous  care  with  all  his  ornaments  followed  by  ten 

or  twelve  others,  flung  himself  on  the  Portuguese  ranks 
and  died  fighting  desperately.  “This  man,”  says  Correa, 
“who  so  resolutely  died  was  one  of  the  Jangadas  of  the 
Pagoda.  They  are  called  Jangadas ,  because  the  kings  and 
lords  of  those  lands,  according  to  a  custom  of  theirs,  send 
as  guardians  of  the  houses  of  the  Pagodes  in  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  two  men  as  captains,  who  are  men  of  honour 
and  good  cavaliers.  Such  guardians  are  called  Janga - 
dast  and  have  soldiers  of  guard  under  them,  and  are  as 
it  were  the  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the  affairs 
of  the  pagodes,  and  they  receive  their  maintenance 
from  the  establishment  and  its  revenues.  And  some¬ 
times  the  king  changes  them  and  appoints  others.”2 

(32)  Rakskabogam^^sh^hhog^rd). — This  is  another 
form  of  protection-money — a  tax  differing  from  Changs- 
jam  only  in  one  point,  viz.,  that  the  engagement  to 
protect  was  a  general  one,  not  limited  to  any  specific 
aid  in  the  first  instance.3 

We  have  now  enumerated  in  detail  the  main  sour¬ 
ces  from  which  the  ancient  Rajas  of  Malabar  derived 
1.  White  way,  p.  12. 

2*  IV,  139. 

3,  Burton*  p,  198, 
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their  revenue.  Their  system  was  one  of  aid  and  per¬ 
quisites  and  forced  contribution  rather  than  of  fixed 
taxes  and  assessments.  Extraordinary  emergencies 
called  forth  extraordinary  contributions.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  was  indeed  open  to  abuse  for  purposes  of  personal 
aggrandisement,  but,  as  observed  by  Burton,  “the 
influence  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
chiefs  generally  operated  as  efficient  checks  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  ambition.'’  A  land-tax  as  such  was  altogether 
unknown  in  Malabar  till  the  year  913  M.  E.  or  A.  D. 
1 73^  —  7*  Though  the  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal 
says  that  “it  is  suspected  that,  besides  these  sources 
(enumerating  the  above),  the  Raja  levied  a  land-tax 
equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  produce  on  lands,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  Brahmans  and  pagodas”  and 
that  “if  the  tax  was  not  regularly  levied,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  contributions  were  occasionally 
imposed  upon  the  landholders  to  that  amount;”1  yet  we 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Mahomedan  writer,  Sheik 
Zeenuddeen,  of  the  16th  century  that  “they  (the  Rajas) 
demand  no  land-tax  from  the  tenants  of  the  lands  and 
gardens,  although  they  are  of  great  extent”  2  “We 
may  account  for  the  peculiarity,”  says  Burton,  “by  re¬ 
membering  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  Brahmans, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view;  moreover,  the  avowed  and 
legitimate  sources  of  revenue  were  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  a  Government  that  had  no  standing  army, 
and  whose  militia  was  supported  chiefly  by  assignments 
of  land.  ”  Captain  Burton  here  accepts  the  legend  of 
the  grant  of  the  country  to  the  Brahmans,  and  think 
that  it  accounts  in  part  for  the  non-existence  of  a  land- 
tax  as  such  in  ancient  Malabar.  But  the  legend  of  the 
grant  is  discredited,  though  the  possession  of  the  land 
by  the  Brahmans  from  time  out  of  mind  is  admitted; 
and  the  non-existence  of  a  land-tax  may  be  explained 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  entire  property  in  the 

soil)  the  plenum  dominum ,  vested  in  the  Jenmies 
j .  Selections  from  the  Asiatic  Journal ,  Vol.  II,  p.  66 1, 
Tohfut-ul-Mujahidin%  p.  73, 
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who,  as  Brahmans,  were  exempt  from  taxes 
under  the  Hindu  system.  The  remarks  of  Col, 
Wilkes,  already  quoted,  may  also  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  The  contention  that  there  was  no  land- 
tax  in  Malabar  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  same 
by  the  Mysorean  Mussalmans  is  somewhat  vehemently 
contested  by  Mr.  Logan  after  a  full  examination  of  the 
land  tenures  of  Malabar  from  the  earliest  times  where¬ 
of  records  could  be  obtained.  His  conclusion  is  that 
“  there  was  a  public  land  revenue  in  Malabar  original- 
ly,  just  as  in  every  other  Indian  province,  but,  with  the 
extinction  of  the  supreme  Kon  or  king  in  the 
9th  century  A.  D.,  the  share  of  the  produce  due  to  him 
did  not  pass  to  those  (the  present  Rajas)  who  supplied, 
in  some  measure,  his  place  but  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people — the  Nayars,  the  six  hundred — with  whom ,  in 
the  corporate  capacities ,  all  powers  rested''1  Mr* 
Logan  thinks  that  “  it  was  probably  different  in 
Cochin — the  territory  left  to  and  still  ruled  by  the  last 
Perumais  heirs — and  in  that  territory  the  Mupra, 
(the  3  paras  per  10  paras  [bushels]  of  produce  in  wet 
lands)  and  the  Ettukkonnu  (the  one  in  eight  produce 
in  gardens)  do  probably  still  represent  what  was  the 
Kon' s  share  or,  in  ether  words,  the  public  land  revenue 
of  the  State.  This  holds  true  also  of  the  Cochin  terri¬ 
tory  usurped  by  the  Travancore  Maharajas  in  the 
1 8th  century  A.  D.  and  perhaps  also  of  their  other  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  south.,,  In  Travancore,  the  fact  that 
conveyance  of  hereditary  property  at  once  broke  the 
allodial  character  of  the  holding  and  made  it  liable  to 
pay  land  revenue  (Mupra  and  Ettukkonnu)leads  Mr. 
Logan  to  remark  that  the  purchaser  of  the  Jenmam 
right  does  not  hold  it  in  Jenmam  any  longer,  but  only 
as  an  ordinary  ryot  of  the  State.  Not  so  in  Malabar, 
where  the  conveyance  conferred  on  the  buyer  the 
hereditary  position  that  was  sold.  This  difference 
between  the  usages  observed  in  the  two  countries  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Travancore  Rajas  were 
1.  Pp.  602—3. 
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stronger  in  their  dominions  than  the  Malabar  chieftains. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  able  to  insist  on  conditions 
which  the  Malabar  chieftains  were  powerless  to  enforce. 
Travancore  had  a  standing  army  drilled  by  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  the  Fleming,  Eustachius  D’  Lanoy,  which  made 
that  State,  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  in* 
dependent  of  the  protector  guild  of  Nayars. 

This  view  has  not  been  left  unchallenged.  Mr. 
Arthur  Thompson  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  has 
critically  examined  in  the  pages  of  the  Malabar  Law 
Reports  Mr.  Logans’  derivations  of  the  words  Jenmam, 
KSnam,  Patfam,  Attipperu,  etc.,  on  which  he  has  based 
his  theory  and,  in  the  result,  observes  :  “Mr.  Logan 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  Mysorean  invasion, 
there  was  no  regular  public  land  revenue  in  Malabar 
by  the  theory  that,  on  extinction  of  the  supreme  Kon 
or  king  in  the  9th  century,  the  share  of  produce  due 
to  him  passed  to  the  Nayars  or  ‘Six  hundred’.  No  facts 
are  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  much  more  probable  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
apparent  absence  of  land  revenue  was  that  such 
revenue  was  practically  collected  in  the  form  of  transit 
and  export  dues.”  1  Mr.  Thompson  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Logan  of  ancient  Mala¬ 
bar  society  and  its  methods  of  government  and  land 
tenure  is  more  idyllic  than  historical,  and  seems  to  be 
based  on  mere  hypothesis',  without  a  single  fact  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Mr.  Logan  admits  that  it  is  an  idea  hitherto 
generally  received  that,  in  ancient  times,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  land  assessment  in  Malabar.  The  result 
of  the  enquiries  made  by  the  British  officers  soon  after 
the  cession  of  Malabar  by  Fippu  entirely  confirms  this 
idea.  Their  reports  fully  substantiate  the  statement 
made  by  the  Mahomedan  writer,  Zeenuddeen,  in  the  1 6th 
century  that  the  Malabar  Rajas  never  realised  land-tax 
from  their  subjects. 

1,  Malabar  Law  Reports,  VqI.  I,  pp.  77 — 83, 
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Speaking  of  the  early  land  system  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Justice  Kunnu  Raman  Nayar  observes,  in  his  learned 
Memorandum  on  the  Land  Tenures  of  Travancore : — 
“Land-taxes  were  unknown  in  Keraiam  in  ancient  days. 
The  Ruler,  be  he  Raksha-Purushan,  Avarodha-Nampi, 
Desadhipatij  Natu-Va'li,  or  Raja — derived  his  income 
from  other  sources  than  land-tax.  The  Rajas  and  Peru- 
mais  also  do  not  appear  to  have  exacted  regular  land- 
tax  until  a  period  when  necessity  for  war-like  prepara¬ 
tions  ceased,  though  when  powerful  enough,  they  levied 
forced  contributions  from  land-holders  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency.  ”x 

The  Joint  Commissioners  reported  in  1793  that 
“  the  Raja’s  rights  in  general  did  not  extend  to  the 
exaction  of  any  regular  settled  or  fixed  revenue  from 
their  subjects,  the  original  constitution  of  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  only  entitling  them  to  call  on  their  vassals,  the 
Brahmins  and  Nayars,  for  military  service;  but  although 
this  general  exemption  from  any  land-tax  is  stated  to 
have  thus  universally  prevailed  in  the  earfy  times  of 
the  Rajas’  Government,  it  is,  however,  allowed  that 
they  were  occasionally  subject  to  some  contribution  for 
the  extraordinary  emergencies  of  defence  against  the 
invasions  of  foreign  enemies,  such  as  the  Canarese  and 
Portuguese;  and  in  Cherikkal  and  also  in  the  Samoory’s 
(Zamorin’s)  dominions  the  custom  was  at  length  intro¬ 
duced  of  the  Rajas  levying  from  lands  (excepting  per¬ 
haps  those  belonging  to  temples)  a  settled  revenue  or 
income  in  money  or  kind  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  pro¬ 
duce.”  2 

Mr.  Murdoch  Brown  informed  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
1800  that  the  Rajas  could  neither  exact  revenue  from 
the  lands  of  their  vassals  nor  exercise  any  direct  autho¬ 
rity  in  their  districts.  Speaking  of  what  happened  in 
Malabar,  on  its  conquest  by  Hyder,  Buchanan  says:— 
“Under  the  Government  of  the  Rajas,  there  was  no 
land-tax;  but  the  conqueror  soon  found  the  necessity  of 

1.  Para  23. 

2.  Para  10, 
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imposing  one,  as  the  expenses  of  his  military  establish¬ 
ment  greatly  exceeded  the  usual  revenues.”  i 

Major  Walker  reported  in  1801  that  the  burdens 
on  the  land  were  personal  and  military  and  he  continu¬ 
ed:  “It  is  but  recently  that  it  was  subject  to  any  tax. 
The  Rajakkanmar,  it  is  true,  before  there  was  a  regular 
assessment,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  levied  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  landed  proprietors.  But  the  Jenma- 
kkaran  never  considered  himself  under  an  obligation  to 
support  the  Rajas  or  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State 
from  the  produce  of  his  Jenmam.”  2 

Mr.  Thackeray  (1807),  after  alluding  to  Hyder’s 
invasion  in  1760,  says: — “There  is  no  proof  that  any 
regular  land-tax  existed  in  Malabar,  previous  to  that 
event;  tradition  and  general  opinion  seem  to  deny  it. 
The  State  of  Travancore,  where  it  was  said  that  there 
was  no  regular  land-tax,  gives  probability  to  this  opi¬ 
nion,  while  the  former  State  of  Canara,  where  there 
has  been  a  regular  land-tax  for  many  centuries,  renders 
it  somewhat  doubtful.  The  proprietors  of  land  were 
certainly  bound  to  render  military  service,  and  were 
liable  to  contribute  20  per  cent>  in  case  of  invasion.  The 
pagodas  and  the  Rajas  had  lands  of  their  own.  The 
Rajas  had  other  sources  of  revenue,  from  fines,  royal¬ 
ties,  imposts,  personal  taxes,  and  plunder,  which  were 
sufficient  to  support  them.  There  was  no  army  besides 
the  militia,  nor  any  expensive  establishments  to  sup¬ 
port;  so  that  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
necessity  for  a  general  land-tax;  nor  had  the  Rajas 
power  perhaps  to  collect  one.  It  is  only  great  States 
that  want,  or  in  India,  can  collect  the  land  revenue 
easily.” 

The  following  statement  appears  in  the  Fifth  Re * 
port  to  the  House  of  Commons: — “It  was  represented  by 
the  Natives  that,  previously  to  that  period  (the  con¬ 
quest  of  Hyder),  the  lands  were  not  subject  to  any 

x.  Canara  and  Malabar ,  p.  6r. 
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assessment,  and  although  no  positive  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  disprove  this  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  negatived 
by  tradition  and  general  belief.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  proprietors  of  them  must,  at  all  events,  have  been 
liable  to  occasional  contribution  in  time  of  war  and  in¬ 
vasion,  bound,  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  to  military 
service.”  i 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  visited  Malabar  in  1817  to  as¬ 
certain  how  far  the  Regulation  Law  could  be  introduced 
into  that  country.  He  made  an  enquiry  into  the  existing 
conditions,  examined  a  large  number  of  documents  and 
sent  in  his  report  on  the  4th  of  July,  1817.  He  pointed  out 
that  “all  lands  excepting  those  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes,  were  held  by  military  tenure.  The  land 
owners  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rent,  and 
every  little  sub-division  of  territory,  instead  of  being 
called  a  district  of  so  many  thousand  pagodas,  was 
called  one  of  so  many  thousand  men.”  He  enumerates 
the  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by  the  Rajas.  The 
principal  of  these  were:  — 

1.  Extensive  domains. 

2.  Customs. 

3.  Escheats  of  Hindu  estates  without  heirs. 

4.  Fines,  where  no  heir,  for  leave  to  adopt, — 
usually  one-third  of  the  property. 

5.  Fines  from  the  estates  of  all  Mapiias  deceased, 
usually  from  one-twentieth  to  one-fifth  of  the  value. 

6.  Fines  from  younger  brothers  on  succeeding 
the  elder  in  the  sister’s  house. 

7.  Fines  for  offences,  and  heavy  fees  on  law  suits. 

8.  All  cattle  having  particular  marks. 

He  observes : —  “Though  denied  by  the  land¬ 
holders  in  general,  it  is  asserted  by  some  of  them  that, 
besides  the  above  sources  of  revenue,  the  Rajas  levied 
in  money  or  kind  a  land-tax  for  all  lands,  excepting 
those  of  Brahmins  and  Pagodas,  equal  to  about  one* 

».  Vol.  II,  p.  8i% 
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fifth  of  the  produce.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
if  this  tax  was  not  regularly  collected  every  year,  contri¬ 
butions  were  occasionally  imposed  upon  the  land¬ 
holders  to  at  least  an  equal  amount/’  But  it  has  to  be 
noted  that  these  contributions  were  personal  and  not  a 
burden  on  the  land  and  that  the  land-holders  never 
felt  it  an  obligation  to  pay  them  and  that  they  had  to 
be  levied  by  force.  Our  author  observes  in  this 
Letter  that  “there  are  certain  estates  in  Malabar 
whose  owners  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  in 
recognition  of  their  proprietorship  to  the  Raja;  this  is 
regarded  rather  as  a  free-will  offering  than  a  tax'''  It 
is  significant  that  Sir  Thomas  Munro  notices  that 
there  were  no  Karnams  in  the  villages,  which  circum¬ 
stance  points  to  the  absence  of  a  land-tax.  He  says  : — 
“  The  Desway  had  no  village  Curnam:  the  nature  of 
the  revenue  did  not  require  an  officer  of  that  kind.” 

The  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras,  in  1818,  declared 
it  to  be  “a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that,  until 
the  conquest  of  Malabar  by  the  Mussalman  princes  of 
Mysore,  this  right  (i.  e  ,  the  Jenmam  right)  seems  to 
have  been  held  by  the  Jenmakars,  free  from  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  payment,  in  money  or  produce,  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  for  until  that  period,  a  land  revenue  appears 
to  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the  people.” 
Again  the  Board  says  :  “  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  complete  than  that  the  property  in  the  soil  thus 
vested  in  the  Jenmakars.  After  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  cultivation,  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  its 
value,  were  their  own,  free  from  tax.”  *  *  *  * 

“  Hence,  in  Malabar,  there  were  none  of  those  here¬ 
ditary  village  registers  who,  under  the  denomination  of 
Conicopilies  (Ka^akkappillays)  or  Shambogues,  were 
elsewhere  universally  found  necessary  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  detailed  accounts  of  the  occupation  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  non-existence  of  a  land 
revenue  in  that  province  rendered  the  employment 
of  such  persons  unnecessary ;  and  the  Jenmakars,  free 
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from  all  interference  of  this  kind,  were  the  indepen¬ 
dent  owners  of  land.”  The  Board  also  notices  the 
significant  fact  that  this  “  absence  of  all  accounts  of 
the  land  revenue  in  Malabar,  proceeding  from  the  non¬ 
existence  of  such  a  tax,  necessarily  left  the  assessors 
of  Hyder  without  any  other  alternative  for  their  gui¬ 
dance,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  land-tax,  than  the 
scanty  and  the  interested  information  to  be  gathered 
from  the  people  themselves  or  from  a  local  inspection 
of  the  country.” 

From  the  extract  given  from  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
Report  as  also  from  a  passage  in  Buchanan’s  Canara  and 
Malabar1, viz  see  that  there  existed  no  land-tax  in  Tra- 
vancore  in  former  times,  and  this  receives  confirmation 
from  what  we  read  in  the  Travancore  State  Manual . 
There  it  is  said:  “  Taxation  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term  did  not  exist  in  early  Travancore  or  the  whole  of 
Malabar.  The  original  Jenmam  lands  were  free  from 
tax,  and  it  was  long  before  Sirkar  or  Pandaravaka 
lands  came  into  existence  or  the  alienated  Jenmam 
properties  were  made  liable  to  Rajabhogam  ”  (king’s 
share).  The  first  settlement  of  which  there  is  any 
record  in  Travancore  was  that  of  948  M.  E.  (1772 — 73 
A.  D.)2 

In  Cochin,  in  the  words  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Census  (1901):  “  Whatever  might  be  the  extact  period 
from  which  a  land-tax  began  to  be  levied  and  collected, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  prior  to  1760.”  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  land-tax  in  Cochin,  the 
Report  says:  “No  land-tax  appears  to  have  been  levied 
during  the  time  of  the  Brahman  rule,  or  in  the  period 
of  the  Perumais,  or  even  for  many  centuries  after  the 
dismemberment  of  Kerala  into  several  States.  Like 
other  Rajas  of  the  Coast  States,  the  Cochin  Raja  made 
up  his  civil  list  by  means  of  income  derived  from  what 
is  known  as  Kantukr§hi  (Crown  lands),  monopolies, 

customs,  escheats,  protection  fees  collected  from  rich 

1.  Vol.  II,  p.  127. 

2.  Vol.  IV,  p.  342. 
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proprietors  or  temples,  succession  tax  and  various  minor 
items. From  some  old  papers,  it  is  seen  that  a  land-tax  was 
first  levied  in  937  M.E.  ( 1 762), chiefly  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  expenditure  consequent  on  the  wars  with  theZamo- 
rinand  Travancore.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  in  1785,  in  which  the  Christian  subjects 
who,  at  first,  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  rule,  which  applied  to  other  classes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  Raja,  on  his  part,  consented  to  remit  all 
arrears  due  from  them  up  to  1784.  According  to  an¬ 
other  version,  it  was  during  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  Hyder  and  his  men  (about  950  M.  E.) 
that  a  tax  was  first  levied  on  land.  A  third  suggestion 
is  that  taxes  were  first  imposed  by  the  Raja  himself  to 
pay  up  the  subsidy  demands  of  the  Mysore  Suzerains. 
The  earliest  attempt  at  a  survey  and  settlement  of  lands 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  some  period  between  950 
and  960  M.  E.,  that  is,  after  the  Mysorean  conquest  ”T, 

Our  author  dealing  with  the  revenues  of  the  Cochin 
Rajas  of  the  period,  when  he  was  writing,  does  not  say 
that  they  derived  any  tax  from  the  land,  though  he  men¬ 
tions  that  the  gardens  situated  in  Karappuram,  of  which 
they  were  sole  lords,  (volkomen  meester  i.  e.  Jenmi) 
fetched  a  tenth  on  their  fruits,  F rom  other  places  of  which 
the  Raja  was  Jenmi,  he  received  a  smaller  portion. 

The  earliest  instance  we  have  of  the  payment  of  a 
land-tax  in  Malabar  occurs  in  1731-32,  when  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Raja  of  Kolattiri  were  invaded  by  the 
Bednqre  Raja’s  forces,  and  the  Kolatjiri  Raja  in 
consequence  imposed  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  the  pat- 
tarns  of  all  rice  lands.  This  was  perhaps  an  imitation 
of  what  was  in  vogue  in  the  Canara  country  of  which 
Bednore  formed  a  part,  where  a  regular  system  of  land- 
tax  had  existed  ‘‘from  the  remotest  times  of  which  there 
is  any  record. ” 

Speaking  of  that  part  of  Canara  which  had  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Malabar,  Dr.  Buchanan  mentions 

1.  Introduction,  p,  lxi. 
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that  it  was  not  until  1729-30,  when  they  had  themselves 
become  tributaries,  that  the  Nileswara  Rajas  establi¬ 
shed  a  regular  land-tax  in  lieu  of  their  claims  on  the 
moveable  property  of  all  persons  dying  in  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  1 

There  is  no  means  at  present  so  far  as  our 
enquiries  have  gone,  of  knowing  when  it  was  that  the 
Zamorin  imposed  a  land-tax  in  his  kingdom.  Of 
course,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  a  land- 
tax  as  such  could  not  have  existed  in  early  days,  at  any 
rate,  before  the  Mysorean  invasion  in  the  Zamorin’s 
country  also. 

All  evidence  hitherto  collected  renders  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  hold  with  Mr.  Logan  that  there  was  a  land- 
tax  in  Keraia  in  early  times.  Mr,  Logan’s  theory  is 
based  on  his  rendering  of  the  word  Pattam  which  he 
derives  from  Pattavaram.  Referring  to  deed  No.  3  of 
Appendix  XII,  he  says  “that  the  Kon  (shepherd, 
king)  and  the  Pati  (Lord,  master)  had  shares  of  the 
produce  due  to  them  as  the  persons  of  authority  in  the 
land.  And  the  specific  words  used  in  the  ninth 
century  A.  D.  to  denote  these  shares  have  probably 
survived  to  the  present  day,  and  are  still  in  common 
use  in  a  contracted  form  as  pattam.  For  pattam  seems 
to  be  a  compound  word  signifying  the  patu  (authority’s) 
varam  (share)  and  it  was  perhaps  used  in  the  uncon¬ 
tracted  form  in  this  clause  (i)  of  deed  3.”  He  thinks 
that  “it  was  the  duty  of  the  Kanakarsor“  Supervisors’* 
to  collect  “  the  Kon  or  king’s  share  of  the  produce— 
the  public  land  revenue .  ”2 

Mr.  Logan’s  derivation  of  the  word  is  not  accept¬ 
ed  by  competent  Malayaiam  scholars  as  having  an  ety¬ 
mological  basis.  The  late  Mr.  K.  R.  Krshna  Menon, 
who  was  no  mean  Malayaiam  scholar,  asserts  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  Bhatlakam ,  signifying  the  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  anything,  wages,  hire  or  rent#  He 

1.  Vol.  II,  p.  209. 

2.  P.  602. 
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shows  by  what  linguistic  changes  the  word  assumed 
its  present  form,  and  notices  that  it  was  applied  to  de¬ 
signate  the  hire  of  a  house,  the  hire  of  an  elephant  and 
also  the  hire  of  slaves.  Dr.  Gundhert,  the  eminent 
Malayaiam  scholar,  thinks  that  the  word  is  perhaps  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Sanskrit  Bhatanu  Mr.  Justice  Kufinu 
Raman  Nayar,  another  eminent  Malayaiam  scholar  and 
lawyer,  observes: — “The  word  Pattam  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  denote  the  Pstu’s  (authority’s)  share, 
or  revenue  demand,  and  theories  founded  upon  this 
meaning  of  the  term  have  been  propounded  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Jenmies’  right  to  the  plenum  dominum 
in  the  soil,  but  Pattam  is  really  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanskrit  word  Bhatakam  signifying1  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  anything,  i.e.,  hire  or  rent.  Another  corruption 
of  the  same  word  is  Vataka,  or  rent  of  houses,  shops  etc”\ 

Sir  Charles  Turner,  in  noticing  Mr.  Logan’s 
theory  that  the  pattam  was  received  by  the  Jenmi  as 
land  revenue,  which  theory  seems  to  have  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Six  William  Robinson  and  the  Committee  of 
which  the  late  Raja  Sir  T.  Madhava  Row  was  presi¬ 
dent,  observes:  “  If  this  were  so,  it  would  point  to  the 
existence  at  some  time  or  other  of  a  Brahmanical  oligar¬ 
chy  which  had  constituted  itself  the  sovereign  of  the 
soil  and  had  retained  the  land  revenue  after  it  had  lost 
other  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  to  a  very  general  de¬ 
dication  of  the  land  revenue  as  an  Inam  to  the  Brahmins, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  find  any  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  either  suggestion.  ”3 

Regarding  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pattam,  Sir 
Charles  Turner  says  :  “  I  do  not  venture  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  this  point,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  the  term  pattam  has  been  used  in 
Malabar  as  meaning  neither  more  nor  less  than  rent, 
while  the  land-tax  is  invariably  termed  Nigadi%  and 

i#  See  Max  Muller’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary. 

2.  Memo ,  para  78. 

3.  Minute ,  p.  34. 
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this  is  a  further  argument  as  to  its  origin,  for  Nigadi 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Mahomedan  term  Nakd.  ” 

It  becomes  clear  from  what  has  been  said  above 
that  a  land-tax  as  such  never  existed  in  Kerala  till  it 
was  introduced  somewhere  about  the  Mysorean  con¬ 
quest. 

2.  Cochin  Raja  got  the  Privilege  from  the 
Portuguese.  It  would  seem  from  what  our  author  says 
here  that  the  Raja  of  Cochin  did  not  ori¬ 
ginally  exercise  the  right  of  levying  duty  on 
goods  imported  into  the  kingdom,  and  that,  after  the 
Portuguese  had  begun  to  do  so,  they  conferred  on  the 
Raja  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  them  the  profits 
arising  from  this  source,  and  that,  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  continued  or  confirmed 
this  privilege.  Seeing  that  the  levying  of  customs  duties 
was  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  revenue, 
and  looking  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  exports  and 
imports  carried  on  by  the  Mahomedans  on  the  Coast, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Raja  had  contended 
himself  with  the  levy  of  inland  duties  alone.  The  more 
so  that  the  levy  of  customs  duties  has  been  all  along 
regarded  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  sovereignty  in 
Malabar.  We  know  from  Faria  that,  about  the  year 
1584,  the  Portuguese  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  Raja 
to  assign  to  them  all  the  customs  and  that  “  the  people 
rose  to  the  number  of  20,000,  swearing  on  a  book 
to  die  in  defence  of  their  liberties  hereby  infring¬ 
ed.  D.  George  de  Meneses  Baroche,  who  commanded 
there  (Cochin),  finding  the  tumult  too  high  to  be  op¬ 
posed,  suspended  the  execution  of  the  Viceroy’s  orders 
relating  to  this  affair.”  D.  Giles  Yanez  Mascarennas 
was  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  to  go  to  Cochin 
and  to  endeavour  to  suppress  the  tumult  in  which, 
however,  he  did  not  succeed.  Meanwhile,  the  Viceroy 
had  been  changed,  and  the  first  thing  that  the  newcomer, 
Duarte  de  Meneses,  applied  himself  to  “  was  the 
appeasing  of  the  tumults  in  Cochin.  The  Viceroy,  D. 
Francis,  had  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  heads 
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of  that  people,  and  they  had  reduced  them  to  hearken 
to  an  accommodation.  D.  Duarte,  now  arriving,  admits 
their  proposals,  so  that  the  affair  of  the  Custom  House 
was  settled.”1 

The  following  extract  from  Moens’  Memorial  gives 
us  some  idea  as  to  the  right  of  the  Cochin  Raja  to  levy 
customs  duties  and  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  with  regard 
to  the  same :  Governor  Moens  observes : — 

“We  are  obliged  to  give  annually  the  half  of  the 
customs  to  , His  Highness,  i.  e.,  of  all  the  goods  which 
are  brought  and  sold  here  at  the  river.  From  the 
time  the  Portuguese  were  here,  he  got  this  revenue, 
and  later  on  it  was  left  to  him  by  contract. 

“  I  have  once,  for  political  and  mercantile  reasons, 
suggested  to  Their  High  Worshipfuls  that  they  should 
buy  the  right  from  the  king  for  a  fixed  annual  sum. 
Their  High  Worshipfuis  approved  of  this,  and  gave 
leave  to  do  so,  but  the  ‘  Honorable  Majores  ’  have  made 
well-grounded  objections  against  such  a  plan.  This 
may  be  seen  in  detail  in  special  letter  to  Batavia,  dated 
ioth  February  1775,  4th  January  1776,  7th  March 
1777  and  5th  June  1779.  Also  in  special  despatches 
from  Batavia,  the  dates  of  which  are  20th  September 
1775,  20th  September  1776,  nth  November  1776  and 
15th  September  1778,  besides  in  general  letter  from 
the  Council  of  the  Seventeen,  dated  8th  October  1777. 

“  However  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  affair, 
although  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  think  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain  this  right  from  the  king.  For 
it  is  almost  the  only  remnant  of  his  former  greatness. 
But  in  case  the  Company  would  later  on  be  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  whole  of  this  rev¬ 
enue  instead  of  dividing  it  with  the  king,  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  offer  His  Highness  a  good  round 
sum  down  once  for  all.  Such  a  proposal  should  be 
made  to  him  at  a  time,  when  he  is  in  the  utmost  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  this  is  often  the  case  with  him.  Now 
1.  Tom,  3 — pp.  17,  18,  20,  21. 
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that  he  has  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Nabob  (Hyder)  also, 
opportunities  would  often  present  themselves.  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  if  he  were  allowed  to  accept 
such  a  proposal,  he  certainly  would  do  so  as  soon  as 
he  found  himself  in  great  distress.  I  remarked  ‘if  he 
were  ‘allowed’  because  that  the  king  of  Travancore 
would  prevent  him,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  the  king 
of  Cochin  is  only  king  of^his  territory  in  name  and  the 
king  of  Travancore  king  of  Cochin  in  reality.  How¬ 
ever  the  scheme  could  be  tried  and  if  it  was  noticed, 
that  he  had  a  liking  for  it,  but  that  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancore  was  likely  to  interfere,  then  it  would  be  best 
according  to  circumstances  to  approach  the  king  of 
Travancore  directly  about  it  and  try  to  insist  upon  it 
with  some  force.” 

This  policy  was  adopted  later  on  by  the  British 
Government  and,  though  physical  force  had  not  to  be 
used,  the  Raja  of  Cochin  was  induced  to  give  up  his 
right  to  levy  customs  duties  within  his  territory  on  an 
annual  payment  of  a  fixed  amount  by  the  Paramount 
power. 

3.  Annual  Tribute.  This  was  what  was 
paid  by  Jenmies  (proprietors  who  had  absolute  right 
in  the  soil ),  and  was  known  as  Rajabhogam  or 
Raja’s  share  in  recognition  of  the  Raja’s  right  of 
sovereignty.  It  is  significant  that  our  author  mentions 
that  “  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  4  free-will  offering  * 
than  a  4  tax  ’ ;  for  there  was  no  burden  laid  on  the 
land  as  a  land-tax  in  Malabar  though  frequent  contri¬ 
butions  were  either  willingly  paid  by  or  were  exacted 
from  the  proprietors. 

4.  Jenmakara  stands  for  Chumkam,  aMala- 
ySlam  word  to  denote  customs  duties. 

5.  Custom  Houses.  At  present,  there  are 
no  custom  houses  in  Cochin  territory,  as  the  revenue 
under  this  head  has  been  commuted  into  a  fixed  sum  to 
be  paid  to  the  Raja  annually  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  under  an  interportal  arrangement.  The  Travancore 
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Sirkar,  however,  retains  its  customs  revenue  and 
maintains  customs  houses.  But  they  are  no  longer 
built  on  piles  in  the  back-water,  being  located  in  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings  at  fixed  points  on  the  shores  along 
the  line  of  the  back-water.  Curious  edifices  of  the  kind 
described  by  our  author  still  exist  in  the  back-waters 
and  are  used  as  guard-houses  to  protect  passengers 
from  being  molested  by  pirates  and  to  prevent  smug¬ 
gling. 

Towards  the  year  1785,  the  Cochin  Raja  claimed 
tolls  on  the  back-water  upon  rice  and  other  dutiable 
articles  going  into  Cochin,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
Chowkays  (Custom  houses)  at  Anjikaimal  i.  e . 
Ernakulam,  Vypin,  Balghatty  and  Paliurutti,  but 
produce  which  had  once  paid  custom  was  exempt  from 
further  toll.1  Till  the  year  1836,  transit  duties 
were  levied  upon  all  articles  which  passed  from 
one  taluk  to  another.  Chowkays  were  placed  in  all 
directions  and  peons  stationed  in  them  to  examine 
boats.  This  tax  was  abolished  in  1847,  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  were  made  exclusively  frontier  and  sea-duties, 
while  British  produce  going  from  one  British  pos¬ 
session  to  another  passed  toll-free.  This  again  was 
modified  by  an  interportal  arrangement  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  in  the  year  1865,  by  which  the  Raja 
agreed  to  take  annually  Rs.  1,00,000  in  commutation 
of  the  customs  revenue.  This  amount  is  subject  to 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  net  revenue  increases. 

6  Coedenatti=Can{anSd. 

Coechin=Cochin. 

Oediampoor=UdayampSrur. 

This  last  is  the  Diamper  of  the  Portuguese  noted 
for  the  Synod  held  there  in  1599  by  Archbishop 
Meneses  to  bring  the  Syrian  Christians  under  the 
Roman  yoke. 

Tobacco.  The  Cochin  Sirkar  has  abolished 

its  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  revenue  from  that  source 
1.  Day  PP*  66—7. 
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is  now  realised  by  the  issue  of  licenses  authorising  to 
sell  the  article  on  payment  of  fixed  rates  for  licenses. 
This  was  done  on  the  15th  of  August  1862.  The  Sir- 
kar  has,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  recently  adopted 
a  system  of  selling  to  the  highest  bidder  licensed  shops 
divided  into  classes.  These  shops  alone  being  enti¬ 
tled  to  store  or  sell  tobacco. 


7.  Patterys  or  Patters  or  Brahmans  from  the 
East  Coast,  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  not  paying 
for  packs  carried  by  them  on  their  heads. 

8.  Carapuram  (Carappuram),  the  tract  lying 
between  Alleppey  to  within  a  couple  of  miles  south  of 
Cochin,  belonged  to  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  not  simply  in 
sovereignty  but  also  in  jenmam  (proprietorship),  and 
here  he  exacted  as  his  share  a  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  the  land.  The  Rajas  never  failed  to  exact  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  produce  of  lands  which  belonged  to 
them  in  jenmam.  This  was  in  time  extended  to  other 
lands  over  which  they  were  sovereigns  only.  Thus  a 
settled  revenue  in  money  or  kind  came  to  be  levied 
from  all  lands  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  Brah¬ 
mans  and  the  temples.  This  source  of  revenue  was 
resorted  to  mainly  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  incurred 
in  expelling  the  Zamotin  from  the  country  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Travancore,  and  was  instituted  about  the 
year  1762,  when  all  lands  were  subjected  to  a  tax 
known  as  Muppara  and  Ettil  onnu,  which  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  as  to  rates.  At  the  same  time,  a  poll-tax 
was  also  instituted.  About  the  year  1778,  large  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  belonged  to  the  State  in  jenmam 
were  cleared,  reclaimed,  and  planted  by  private  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  allowed  to  hold  them  rent-free,  until 
the  trees  began  to  bear  when  a  small  ground  rent  was 
imposed.  This  was  continued  till  1793,  when  the  Raja? 
after  consultation  with  the  Dutch  on  the  best  means  of 
raising  money  to  pay  his  subsidy,  placed  a  tax  of  12^ 
per  cent  on  the  produce  of  the  trees  and  30  per  cent 
on  that  of  rice  cultivation.  In  1802,  money  was  again 

AS. 
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urgently  needed,  and  the  Raja  resumed  these  lands, 
which  were,  however,  re-farmed,  not  long  after,  at  a 
lower  rate  than  before. *  In  1785,  according  to  a  treaty 
between  Mr.  Van  Angelbeck,  Dutch  Governor  of 
Cochin,  and  the  Raja,  dated  nth  of  October,  the  Raja 
levied  tax  according  to  the  following  scale  around  the 
fort  of  Cochin:  i/S  of  cocoanut  and  other  fruit-bearing 
trees;  3/10  of  the  paddy.  The  cocoanut  trees  were 
estimated  at  two  puttans  (1  anna  and  8  pies)  rent;  betel- 
nut  trees  at  a  quarter  of  a  puttan;  jack  trees  at  8  puttans. 
Free-hold  properties  which  were  untaxed  were  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  rate.  This  treaty  also  shows  that  Christian 
subjects,  who  at  first  had  refused  to  pay  the  taxes, 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  rule  which  applied  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  population.  Some  time  previously  to 
this,  in  the  year  1775,  Hyder  had  succeeded  in  push¬ 
ing  on  his  conquests  in  Malabar  towards  the  south, 
and  his  general,  Sirdar  Khan,  effected  the  capture  of 
the  Fort  of  Trichur  and  established  his  Government 
there.  The  Mysorean  administration  would  allow 
no  land  to  go  untaxed,  not  even  that  set  aside  for 
the  maintenance  of  temples  or  charities,  and  Sirdar 
Khan  proceeded  at  once  to  set  about  establishing  a 
system  of  land  assessment.  The  Raja  seems  to  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  Mysorean  Sirdar  in  the 
southern  portion  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to  procure 
money  to  pay  the  subsidy  demands  of  Mysore  and  get 
exemption  from  further  harassment.  For  the  same 
purpose,  the  Raja  assessed  also  lands  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Travancore  lines  at  the  rate  of  four  old 
fanams  per  para  of  land,  while  those  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  lines  had  to  pay  four  puttans.  Cocoanut  trees 
growing  in  gardens  situated  to  the  south  of  the  lines 
were  assessed  at  the  rate  of  one  fanam  per  tree.  These 
rates  were,  however,  revised  and  increased  later  on. 

9.  Fines  paid  by  criminals.  Fines  imposed 
on  criminals  were  a  permanent  source  of  income  to  the 

State.  The  scale  of  imposition  varied  with  tho 
i,  Ray,  p.  67, 
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heinousness  of  the  offence  and  the  means  of  the  culprit. 
Of  course,  only  a  portion  of  the  amounts  realised 
went  into  the  State  coffers,  while  a  portion  was  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  legitimate  perquisite  of  the  officers  sit¬ 
ting  in  judgment,  and  a  considerable  portion  slipped 
through  the  fingers  of  the  minions  of  justice.  Apart 
from  the  payment  of  fines  as  punishment  for  crimes 
committed,  immunity  from  prosecution  itself  was  not 
infrequently  purchased  at  heavy  cost. 

10.  All  ruminating  animals.  This  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  correct  statement.  Only  such  of  the  ruminating 
animals  as  had  an  abnormal  number  of  dugs  or  pecu¬ 
liar  marks  belonged  to  the  Raja. 

11.  Out-castes.  Those  who  are  outcasted  be¬ 
come  slaves  and  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Raja. 

12.  Death  without  heirs.  This  item  would 
come  under  Atftfslatakkam  or  escheat 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Warden,  Collector  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  dated  ioth  September  1815,  we  read,  “Among 
the  Rajas  the  practice  was  to  require  their  tenants  to 
renew  their  deeds  at  the  accession  to  the  Raj  of  every 
new  head.  In  the  Cochin  territory,  such  renewals 
have  occurred  three  times  in  the  last  seven  years  and 
must  have  been  severely  felt  if  strictly  enforced.” 

After  a  large  portion  of  land  covered  by  the  State 
had  fallen  unto  the  Raja  by  escheat,  forfeiture  or 
seizure,  they  were  let  out  to  tenants  either  on  Verum- 
pattam  or  simple  lease,  Ka^apSttam  or  lease  and 
mortgage  with  an  advance  of  money  taken,  and  other 
cognate  tenures.  As  the  necessities  of  the  State  in¬ 
creased,  in  view  of  the  large  expenses  incurred  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Zamorin,  in  buying  off  the  Mysoreans  and 
in  the  war  with  Travancore,  the  Raja  had  to  borrow 
large  sums  from  the  people  to  whom  lands  were  de¬ 
mised  on  favourable  tenures.  These  sums  had  amount¬ 
ed  in  time  to  a  large  sum, 
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At  the  last  Survey  and  Settlement,  the  very  first  one 
attempted  on  a  scientific  basis,  these  tenures  were 
placed  on  an  altogether  new  footing.  The  State  treated 
the  amounts  originally  advanced  on  the  demises  only  as 
a  “sum  of  money  supposed  to  have  been  advanced.” 
It  further  held  that  “it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
accurately  for  each  field  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
Kanam  amount,  its  share  of  interest  and  its  renewal 
fees”.  In  view  of  this,  the  State  repudiated  its  liabi¬ 
lity  to  pay  back  the  amounts  advanced  and  resolved  to 
olace  its  Kanam  tenants  on  what  it  considers  to  be  an 

x  * 

“equitable  footing”.  The  Settlement  Proclamation 
issued  by  the  Raja  on  the  ioth  of  March  1905  there¬ 
fore  says  : — “We  accordingly  command  that,  in  case  of 
all  lands  falling  under  Pandaravaka  (State)  KSfnam  and 
cognate  tenures,  by  whatever  name  known, 

(1)  a  deduction  of  33J  per  cent  shall  be  made  in 
each  case  after  assessing  the  properties  at  Verum- 
patfam  (simple  lease)  rates, 

(2)  the  practice  of  subjecting  the  properties  to 
renewal,  once  in  12  years,  shall  be  altogether  abandon¬ 
ed, 

(3)  the  proprietorship  to  the  soil  shall  hereafter 
vest  in  the  Kaijamclar,  and 

(4)  no  amount  shall  be  recognised  as  due  to  the 
Ka$amdar.” 

13.  Payment  for  dignity.  Various  offices, 
dignities  and  distinctions  were  conferred  by  the  Rajas, 
which  brought  in  an  annual  payment  from  the  recipi¬ 
ents  thereof;  who  by  virtue  of  such  dignities  had  to 
perform  certain  duties,  and  were  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  annexed  to  those  dignities. 
Many  of  them  have  been  since  abolished,  but  there  are 
numerous  others  still  existing,  an  enumeration  of  which 
will  be  found  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  They 
indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  State  interfered 
and  still  interferes  with  private  rights,  individual 
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freedom,  and  even  personal  convenience.  The  conditions 
of  life  and  the  state  of  society  which  necessitated,  or 
even  tolerated,  such  interference  have  long  ago  ceased 
to  exist,  and  yet  the  system  still  lingers,  and  operates 
as  a  heavy  encumbrance  in  retarding  progress  in  many 
directions. 

The  chief  sthanam  or  dignity  conferred  on  Nayars, 
apart  from  the  conferring  of  titles  such  as,  Menon, 
Menokki,  Panikkar,  etc.,  is  that  of  Karamel  ASaima  or 
ASan,  i.  e.,  headman  of  a  village.  Sometimes  personal 
privileges  are  conferred  by  royal  writs,  which  are  also 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  State.  Nayars  have  to  take 
out  a  sort  of  license  for  the  use  of  musical  instruments, 
drums,  etc.,  at  marriage  celebrations,  for  a  certain 
form  of  worshipping  the  sun  at  such  ceremonies,  for 
the  wearing  of  particular  gold  ornaments  by  their 
women,  for  the  use  of  certain  eatables  at  feasts,  etc. 
Even  the  privilege  of  being  offered  particular  kinds  of 
seats  when  invited  to  festivities  at  a  neighbour’s  house 
is  regulated  by  royal  grants  which  have  to  be  paid 
for. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  grant,  in  this 
instance  by  the  Raja  of  Cranganur,  by  which  certain 
privileges  were  granted  to  a  Nayar  family:  — 

“To  our  Kaftoiiil  Achyutan  and  Anantiravars 
(heirs).  We  have  by  this  Teet  (Royal  writing)  per¬ 
mitted  the  females  of  your  house  to  wear  Katila  (ear 
ornaments)  and  Vala  (bracelets),  to  celebrate  your 
Jalikettu  KallySijam  (marriages),  with  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  music  and  to  worship  the  sun  from  a  raised 
platform  (Taftu)  put  upon  posts”. 

Of  the  dignities  or  sfhanams  conferred,  the  follow¬ 
ing  among  others,  may  be  mentioned  as  those  conferred 
on  classes  below  the  Nayars : — 

(i)  Among  the  caste  of  T’iuvas,  Chogans,  or 
Tiyaa  were  conferred  the  titles  of : — 
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(a)  Tantan.  id)  Panikkan.  (c)  Punampan. 
( d )  Nalupurasthanam.  ( e )  Mannaii  Panikkar.  (/)  Vlttu- 
kgrasthanam,  etc. 

( 2)  Among  Kanakkans  : — 

Eiaya  Kanakkan. 

(3)  Among  Velans:— 

Vela  Panikkan. 

(4)  Among  Valans : — 

(a)  Mupan.  ( b )  Valia  Aravan.  ( c )  Punampan. 

(5)  Among  Pulayans  : — 

(a)  omana  Kuruppu.  ( b )  Valloan  or  Vallon. 

(6)  Among  Pandi  Vanyars  : — 

Muppan. 

(7)  Among  Kalians  : — 

Chonnar. 

(8)  Among  Musalmans  : — 

(a)  Kazi.  (6)  Musaliar. 

(9)  Among  Jews 

Mutaliar. 

The  sthanams  conferred  entitled  the  holders  to  be 
headmen  of  the  community  to^  which  they  belonged 
and,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  had  the  privilege  of 
presiding  at  ceremonies  such  as  marriage,  burial,  etc., 
and  deciding  caste  disputes,  etc.  In  some  cases,  they  had 
also  to  procure  men  and  supplies  for  State  purposes. 
They  are  entitled  to  be  remunerated  by  the  levy  of  fixed 
fees  from  those  at  whose  ceremonies  they  have  to  preside 
etc. 


The  following  scale  of  fees  levied  by  TantSns 
show  the  nature  of  the  income  to  which  they  are 
entitled : — 


(1)  At  tali  marriages  : — 

For  each  girl .  12  Puttans4 

For  presiding  )  -  p  ”  ns 
at  the  ceremony  )  “"4 
For  rice  placed  in 
the  plate . . .  4  Pujtans, 


Total  ks.  i-o-8. 
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At  marriages  — 

{a)  For  the  bride.... 1 2  Platans' 

For  presiding  l  4  Pimans 

at tne  ceremony  j  ^  ••  /Total  Rs.  1-0-8. 

For  betel  and  nut..  4  Puttans/ 


(, b )  For  the  bride¬ 
groom . 12  Puttans 

For  presiding  1.. 4  Puttans 

at  the  ceremony  j  ^ 

For  betel  and  nut  ^.4  Puttans. 


Total  Rs.  1-0-8. 


(3)  At  funerals  : — 


For  burial,...  12  Puttans  |  ^ 

Pollution  money  12  Puttans  J  0  a  s*  l"4m° 


(4)  Fees  paid  at  the  first  menses 
of  a  girl 

(5)  At  the  purification  of  a  house 


} 


•  • 


Rs.0-10-0 
Rs.  0-6-8 


(6)  At  the  ceremonial  bath  after 
first  menses.... 


} 


Rs.  0-10-0 


(7)  On  occasions  of  death  pollutions 
where  no  festivals  take  place 


■Rs.  0-10-0 


For  betel  to  be  presented  for 
obtaining  permission  to  celebrate 
festivals  generally. . 


Rs.  0-3-4 


The  privileges  that  are  appurtenant  to  the  sthanams 
in  general  are  as  follows : — 

The  sthanam  holders  are  entitled  ; — 

9 

1.  to  wear  certain  ornaments,  such  as; — ( a )  ordi¬ 
nary  ear-rings;  (b)  others  of  a  peculiar  make — long  ones. 
( c )  they  and  their  wives  and  other  female  relatives  may 
wear  golden  bracelets,  plain  or  chased,  on  one  or  both 
arms  according  as  the  grant  authorises  them;  ( d )  they 
may  wear  a  badge  of  honour  on  one  arm  or  both  arms 
according  to  the  grant;  (e)  they  may  wear  gold  bang¬ 
les  of  a  peculiar  make  —chain  work  pattern —  on  either 
or  both  arms  according  to  the 'terms  of  the  grant;  (/) 
their  females  may  wear  anklets;  (g)  they  may  wear 
gold  ornaments  strung  on  the  waist  band, 
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(*)  To  use  arms,  sticks  and  other  personal 
accessories,  such  as:—  (a)  gold-hilted  swords,  ( b )  silver- 
hilted  swords,  (c)  shields  covered  with  tiger  skins. 
They  may  have  the  shields  carried  by  another  in  front 
of  them,  ( d )  gold-knobbed  sticks,  ( e )  silver-knobbed 
sticks,  (/)  gold-handled  knives,  (g)  silver-handled 
knives  chased  in  gold.  (Ji)  iron  styles  used  for  writ¬ 
ing  on  cadjans  chased  in  gold. 

(3)  To  use  certain  kinds  of  wearing  apparel, 

umbrellas,  etc _ {a)  white  jacket  or  robe,  (6)  turban, 

(c)  handkerchief  or  head  cloth,  (, d )  damask  rich  silk 
stuff,  (e)  scarlet  cap,  (/)  umbrellas,  (g)  long  um¬ 
brellas  of  a  peculiar  make,  both  made  of  palmyra  leaves. 
C h )  silk  umbrellas,  (i)  sun  shades,  (/)  to  plant  an 
umbrella  at  the  starting  point  of  a  procession,  i.  e  ,  to 
mark  the  place  of  assembly. 

(4)  To  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  lights,  etc. — 
(a)  brass  lamp,  (6)  light  by  day,  ( c )  lamp  with  a 
long  handle,  ( d )  torch,  ( e )  royal  torch  with  brass 
handle,  also  an  oil  vessel  for  torches. 

(5)  To  erect  particular  sorts  of  buildings,  etc. — 
(a)  to  build  gate  houses,  (6)  bath  rooms,  (c)  to  erect 
barricades  at  the  entrance  of  houses. 

(6)  To  the  use  of  conveyances.. — (a)  to  ride  on 
horses,  (£)  to  use  mahchel,  a  light  kind  of  litter. 

(7)  (i)  other  honours  on  ceremonial  occasions. — 

(а)  at  marriages  :  — 

(i)  to  erect  sheds  on  6  posts, 

(ii)  to  worship  the  sun  standing  on  plat¬ 
forms  raised  on  posts, 

(iii)  to  employ  an  Ilavatti  (barber  of  Tluvas) 
of  one’s  own  choice  to  sing, 

(б)  at  funerals.— 

(i)  to  have  pop-guns  fired,  and  music  played 
at  purificatory  bath  after  pollutions  consequent  on 
death  of  relatives, 
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(ii)  to  offer  funeral  oblations  and  bathe  at 
particular  places. 

(8)  Other  honours: — 

(а)  to  have  cloth  spread  in  the  streets  at  proces¬ 
sions  to  walk  on  as  at  a  king’s  cqronation; 

(б)  to  use  descriptive  sounds  at  processions — 
to  have  forerunners  shouting; 

( c )  to  use  a  particular  form  of  shouting,  specially 
of  women; 

(c)  to  use  a  fan  in  the  shape  of  an  umbrella, 
made  of  peacock  feathers — generally  a  sign  of  royalty; 

( d )  to  use  the  brush  or  whisk  of  a  yak-tail-^a 
royal  ensign; 

(e)  to  use  flags; 

(/)  to  have  pop-guns  fired  on  occasions  other 
than  funeral  processions; 

(g)  to  have  rice  cooked  in  large  copper  vessels 
at  ceremonies; 

(h)  to  dance  on  a  platform  erected  on  piles. 

The  information  set  forth  above  has  been  gathered 

from  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  about  50 
grants  made  by  the  Rajas  of  Cochin  and  Cranganur 
between  the  years  998  and  1075  M.  E.,  i.  e.,  A.  D.  1823 
and  19O0. 

We  may,  with  advantage,  compare  the  dignities 
and  privileges  enumerated  above  with  those  conferred 
by  the  Cheraman  Perumais  on  the  Jewish  and  Syrian 
Christian  colonists,  at  the  least  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  privileges  conferred  on  the  headmen  of  the 
Syrian  community,  Joseph  Rabban  and  Iravi  Corttan, 
along  with  their  rank  of  Utayavar  were: — 

“(a)  The  seventy  two  Viduper,  attaching  to  lord' 
ship  over  the  land . 

What  these  wTere  cannot  now  be  fully  stated,  as 
the  only  information  regarding  them  is  contained  in 

clause  (b)  of  No  1  and  in  clause  (k)  of  deed  No.  3 

AT. 
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(Appendix  XII).  From  the  instances  there  given,  they 
appear  to  have  been  generally  of  a  sumptuary  character, 
such  as  the  use  of  elephants  carrying  earth  and  water  in 
marriage  or  other  processions ,  tribute  from  subordinate 
landholders — the  revenues  of  the  land  granted,  the  light 
by  day ,  a  well-known  privilege  still  highly  prized  by  the 
ruling  houses  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  other 
chieftains,  the  spreading  cloth  to  walk  upon,  the  litter 
or  palanquin,  still  in  common  use,  the  umbrella ,  another 
privilege  still  highly  prized  by  Malayaii  chieftains,  the 
Vaduca  drum ,  the  trumpet ,  that  is,  the  conch-shell, 
which  still  figures  in  the  emblazonments  of  the  Travan¬ 
core  and  Cochin  rulers,  the  gateway  with  seats ,  that  is, 
probably  the  power  of  administering  justice,  ornamental 
arches  and  similar  awnings  and  garlands,  still  thrown 
across  the  paths  taken  by  members  of  the  ruling 
houses — “ and  the  rest 

(b)  Remission  of  tribute  to  the  Supreme  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(i c )  Remission  of  taxes  to  the  king’s  house  due 
from  townspeople. 

(d)  The  privilege  of  receiving  presents  when 
townspeople  receive  them. 

(e)  Feast  cloth . 

(/)  House  pillars  or  pictured  rooms. 

( g )  The  carved  sword  or  dagger ,  that  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  right  to  make  war  armed  with  the  distinctive 
Nayar  weapon,  the  Ayudha  Katti  (  war-knife  ),  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Kodunga  Katti  (  curved 
knife). 

(h)  Sovereign  merchantship  over  the  four  class¬ 
es  (chert),  who  were  probably  all  foreigners  ;  Jews  and 
Christians  were  certainly  two  of  the  classes,  another  of 
them  may  have  been  the  Islanders  or  Cingalese  ( Dvipar , 
Divar,  Tlyar,  and  Simhalar ,  Sihalar,  Ilavaf );  the  fourth 
were  Chetties  (  East  Coast  merchants  )  or  Arabs,  or 
perhaps  Chinese. 
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(i)  Right  of  proclamation . 

(/)  Forerunners  in  processions. 

(k)  The  five  musical  instruments . 

(/)  Lordship  over  the  oil-makers  and  the  five 
kinds  of  artificers ,  that  is,  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
goldsmith,  brazier,  and  tanner. 

(in)  Brokerage  and  customs  of  all  general  class¬ 
es  of  goods .  The  phrases  used1  in  describing  fhe  arti¬ 
cles  to  which  this  privilege  extended  are  noteworthy: 
“all  that  may  be  measured  by  the  para  (bushel),  weigh¬ 
ed  by  the  balance,  stretched  by  the  line,  of  all  that  may 
be  counted  or  carried.'’  This  is  almost  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  the  phrase  so  famaliar  to  Roman  jurists, 
Quoe  pondere ,  numero ,  mensurave  constant 2. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  gratification  that  the 

Cochin  Darbar  has  deemed*  it  necessary  to  abolish  some 

of  the  restrictions  noticed  above  by  a  Proceedings  of 

the  Diwan,  dated  20th  January  1914,  published  in  the 

Official  Gazette,  Part  I,  p.  538.  By  this  order,  the* 

system  of  appointing  by  means  of  Tltturam  “certain 

.  »> 

persons  as  headmen  of  the  Iluvas,  Valans  and  other 
non-caste  Hindus  known  as  TantSns,  Panikkans  etc., 
has  been  abolished,  as  the  Darbar  was  ‘  convinced  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  society  this  institution  may 
with  advantage  be  dispensed  with”  and  as  the  Darbar 
had  “also  ascertained  by  careful  enquiry  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  these  communities  desire  that  the  system  may  be 
discontinued”.  It  also  says  thatH.  H.  the  Raja  has  been 
pleased  to  withdraw  the  restriction  imposed  on  the 
Tluvas,  Valans  and  other  non-caste  Hindus  against 
their  celebrating  marriages  with  pomp  and  performing 
funeral  obsequies  with  solemnities  without  previously 
obtaining  Tltfurams  from  His  Highness.”  Let  us  hope 
that  before  long  the  Darbar  will  find  its  way  to  extend 
this  boon  to  caste-Hindus,  such  as  the  Nayars  also,  so 
i.  Deed  No.  2,  Appendix  XII. 
a.  Malabar  Vol,  I,pp*  268—269, 
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that  the  last  vestige  of  restrictions  against  personal 
freedom  in  these  matters  may  disappear  altogether. 


Before  closing  this  part  of  the  note  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Cochin  Raja,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  the  major 
heads  of  the  source  of  revenue  at  present  with  some 
details  regarding  certain  heads.  This  will  enable  the 
readerto  compare  the  former  and  present  sources  of 
revenue. 


The  major  heads  of  revenue  at  present  are : — 


fi) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


(5) 

(6) 


Land 

Forest 

Salt 

Excise  /Abkari 
I  Opium 
1  and 
(Tobacco 

Customs  and  Marine 


Judicial 


Stamps 
Registration 
Law  and 
(Justice 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


Tribute  and  Interest 
Temples  and  Uttupuras 
Education 


Miscellaneous^ 


Post  Office 
Jails 
Police 
Medical 
Stationery  and 
Public  works 
taneous 


Printing 
and  Miscel- 


Land — All  lands  in  the  State  may  broadly  be 
divided  into  (1)  Pantaravaka  and  (2)  Puravaka  lands, 
i.  e.  (I)  lands  over  which  the  State  has  the  jenmam 
right  or  ownership,  and  (II)  lands  of  which  the 
jenmam  right  is  vested  in  private  individuals  and 
in  religious  or  other  institutions.  These  lands, 
whether  Pantaravaka  or  Puravaka,  may  be  classed 
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as  Nilams  (wet- lands  used  for  paddy  cultivation) 
and  Parambas  (dry  lands  and  gardens). 

Pantaravaka  lands  were,  till  recently,  subject  to 
a  number  of  minor  imposts,  apart  from  the  land-tax, 
the  most  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
hereunder:- 

Those  relating  to  wet-lapds  :  — 

(1)  Mutalkatam  palisa^-interest  on  advances 
made  by  the  State  on  the  security  of  lands.  These 
were  due  from  all  Taluks  except  Cochin, 

(2 )  ArtthappaliSa,  Ohangatam — similar  demands 
but  differently  styled,  due  from  all  Taluks  except 
Cochin  and  Kanayannur, 

(3)  Rak§habhogam,  Changatam. — these  have 
been  already  explained,  due  from  all  Taluks  except 
Cochin. 

(4)  Koymabhogam, — dues  of  sovereignty,  due 

from  the  Kanayannur  Taluk. 

(5)  Koyma  jivijam — due  from  the  Mukunda- 
puram  Taluk. 

(6)  Manu§hia  Jlvijam  do. 

(7)  Ari  Jlvitam  do. 

(8)  Melvaram—  revenue  derived]  from  fugitive 
cultivation,  due  from  the  Taluks  of  Trichur,  Talappiiii 
and  Chitftfur. 

(9)  Chiranir  vaka — water-cess  due  from  all 

Taluks. 

(10)  Kutiyirimpatu.  do. 

Dr.  Gundhert  defines  the  term  to  mean  a  deed 
by  which  the  proprietor  transfers  any  payments  made 
by  the  tenant  to  a  third  party.  This  cannot  be  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  here. 

(11)  Kaval  palam — Mukundapuram. 

(12)  Enni  palam  do. 

(13)  Tirunal  Ettfari-^Ka^ayannur, 
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(14;  Urayma  ari — Kanayannur. 

(15)  Upakari — Talappiiii. 

(1 6)  Kiia  nellu  Vallisi  pattam  in  Talappiiii. 

(17)  Pativaram — ChitVdr. 

(18)  Verumkatam  palisa. — due  from  all  Taluks. 

(19)  Lelattil  Adhika  pattam, — due  from  the  Mu¬ 
kundapuram,  Trichur.  and  Talappiiii  Taluks. 

(20)  Ninta  pattam. — due  from  all  Taluks. 

(21)  Annyam  ninUa  vaka  pattamichavaram — Kana¬ 
yannur  and  Chitftfur. 

(22)  Imposts  on  improvements  made  by  squatters. 

(23)  KSppu  kuttaka,  Kappu  kuli. — due  from  the 
Mukundapuram,  Cochin,  and  Kanayannur  Taluks. 

Those  relating  to,  or  brought  under  the  head  of, 
dry  lands  : — 

(I)  Antu  tirumulkalcha  or  annual  presents — due 
from  all  parts  of  the  State, 

(2;  Nilakkuli,  ground  rent. — due  from  all  Taluks 
except  TTalappiiii  and  ChiffUr. 

(3)  Unnipat.-«“fishing-stakes,  Cochin. 

(4)  Hire  for  Sirkar  ware-houses,  shops,  etc., 

— Cochin. 

(5)  St^hana  kafcha. — dues  for  the  enjoyment  of 
dignities.  Ka^ayannUr  and  Cochin. 

(6)  Palappaijam. — probably  a  corruption  of  fruit 
or  produce.  Mukundapuram, 

(7}  Kutippattola. — Cochin. 

8)  Elara  upakari  do. 

(9)  Velippaijam  do. 

(10)  Koftakkasu  do. 

( I I)  Vefaku  natattu  kuttaka.— Cochin. 

(12)  Imposts  payable  for  cultivating  lands  not 

assessed  to  any  fixed  revenue.  Due  from  all  Taluks. 

(13)  Tukku  panam. — Kanayannur. 

(14)  Ka^uku  'J'irumulkalcha.— Kanayannur. 
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(15)  NaySttu  bhogam. — hunting  dues.  Kana¬ 
yannur. 

(16)  Manushya  Jlvitam.  do. 

(17^  Kaval  bhogam. — guarding  dues.  do. 

(18)  Erappanam. — Kanayannur. 


(19)  Tantayma  stthana  kalcha. — dues  payable  by 

TantSns  for  dignities  conferred  on  them.  Due  from 

the  Mukundapuram,  Trichur  and  Talappiiii  Taluks. 

•• 

(20)  Mutaliyar  stthana  kalcha. — Mukundapuram. 

(21)  Chniappanam. — Kanayannur  and  Mukunda¬ 
puram. 

(22)  Alappanam. — Kanayannur,  Mukundapuram 
and  Trichur. 

(23)  Chuttalappanam. — Trichur  and  Talappiiii. 

(24)  Jenmi  bhogam. — Cochin. 

(25)  Changatam. — Mukundapuram,  Trichur  and 
Talappiiii 

(26)  Kuli  ekkam. — Trichur, 

(27)  KSrttika  panam — do. 

(28)  Kuttakappattam  Tirumulkslcha. — Talappiiii. 

(29)  Melkur. — Trichur. 

(30)  Kotippanam. — KanayannUr. 

(31)  Tottakula. — Talappiiii. 

(32)  Panappattam. — Chitftfur. 

(33)  Karimpanappattam — do. 

(34)  Tirunai  kalcha — do. 

(35)  Matumekkunna  Vakekku. — Chitffur. 

(36)  Maka  kalcha — do. 

Another  class  of  imposts  may  also  be  mentioned, 
which  come  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous. 
Kuravabhogam. 

Kinaftfil  panni. 

Most  of  the  above  except  those  relating  to  per¬ 
sonal  dignities  and  such  as  are  not  attached  to  land 
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have  been,  at  the  recent  settlement,  commuted  into  a 
payment  of  half-an -anna  per  rupee  of  land-tax  paid  by 
the  Pattadsrs.  By  this  measure,  while  professing  to 
give  up  imposts  which  are  at  the  very  sight  vexatious, 
but  the  burden  of  which  fell  only  on  particular  classes, 
the  Sirkar  has  succeeded  in  augmenting  its  revenue 
very  largely  by  spreading  the  imposts  on  the  whole 
land  and  making  all  Pattadars  pay  at  a  rate  largely  in 
excess  or  what  they  were  paying  hitherto.  By  this 
process,  while  the  inequity  of  exactions  is  successfully 
veiled,  the  revenue  has  been  disproportionately  in¬ 
creased.  The  subjoined  figures  may  be  taken  as  rough 
averages  of  assessments  till  the  present  system  was 
introduced  very  recently. 


PantSravaka  Nilams,  0  10 

0 

per 

para, 

Rs.  7-13-0  per  here. 

Puravaka  Nilams,  Rs.  0  4 

0 

per 

para, 

Rs.  3-2-0  per  acre. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Assessment  on  a  cocoanut  tree  0 

2 

0 

Do  on  an  areca  tree 

0 

0 

4 

Do  on  a  jack  tree 

0 

6 

0 

Do  on  a  palmyra  tree 

0 

0 

10 

Do  on  a  house. 

0 

3 

6 

14.  Mode  of  Government.  The  authority  of  the 
Raja  was,  no  doubt,  supreme  within  the  limits  under  his 
direct  rule.  But  the  State  was  parcelled  out  among 
many  feudatory  chiefs,  bearing  various  designations  as 
Karttavu,  Panikkar,  Kaimal,etc.,  who  were  sovereigns, 
within  their  contracted  limits,  and  who  warred  not  only 
amongst  themselves  but  also  ventured  to  set  at  naught 
at  times  the  authority  of  their  liege  lord.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Cochin  Census 
Report  of  1901  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  early  form 
of  Government  in  Cochin  and  its  development  into  its 

present  state. 
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“  In  the  earlier  pages  of  this  sketch,  we  have  said  that 
during  what  may  be  termed  the  dark  ages,  this  State, 
like  other  kingdoms  in  Kerala,  was  governed  on  feudal 
principles.  By  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  (the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  the  English  supremacy),  a 
fundamental  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  Gov¬ 
ernmental  system.  We  note  the  prevalence  of  a  fairly 
uniform  standard  of  administration  directly  controlled 
by  the  Raja,  or  by  the  officers  commissioned  by  him. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  natural  inevitable  outcome  of 
centuries  of  incessant  warfare,  in  which  the  State  was 
involved,  especially  in  the  18th  century,  when  the  feudal 
system  became  clearly  discredited,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
stant  conflicts  and  feuds  among  the  vassals  themselves 
and  by  their  overtures  to  the  Raja’s  enemies.  Even 
during  the  prevalence  of  that  original  system  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  there  were  the  Raja’s  officers  to  look  after  his 
interests  in  the  several  parts  of  the  State.  They  were 
the  several  grades  of  Ktriakkars,  and  the  Proverttik- 
kars  under  them.  They  had  the  supervision  of  the 
State  or  crown  lands,  and  also  collected  and  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  State  Treasury  in  the  Raja’s  palace  the 
transit  duties,  seigniorage  and  other  dues,  by  which 
the  treasury  used  to  be  replenished  in  ancient  days.  In 
fact,  they  controlled  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from 
different  sources,  and  also  took  cognizance  of  all  im. 
portant  civil  and  criminal  causes.  The  feudal  chief¬ 
tains  had,  we  know,  the  ordering  of  the  militia  and 
exercised  also  a  measure  of  local  authority.  The  power 
of  these  chieftains  was  gradually  undermined  by  the 
personal  rule  of  the  Raja,  who  appointed  his  represent¬ 
atives  in  every  centre  of  importance,  minimising  the 
familiar  risk  of  internal  dissensions  and  foreign  in¬ 
vasions.  In  each  Provertti,  the  PfoverttikkSr’s  authority 
was  increased  by  his  being  entrusted  with  all  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  government,  subject  to  the  con« 
trol  of  the  Ksriakkars,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  subordi. 
nate  to  the  Sarvadhikariakkars,  all  of  whom  were  under 

AU. 
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the  orders  of  the  Valia  Sarvadhikariakkar,  or  the  head 

9 

kariakkar  of  the  Raja.  In  regard  to  the  military  sys¬ 
tem,  the  brigades  in  the  several  taluks  were  placed 
under  the  Commandants  appointed  by  the  Raja,  and 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  Paliatt  Acchan,  for  long 
the  hereditary  Prime  Minister  of  the  Raja,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  forces.  The  gradual  growth 
of  the  power  of  the  Raja’s  officers  led  to  the  final 
emancipation  of  his  authority  from  all  feudal  limit¬ 
ations  and  restrictions.  In  district  administration,  the 
land-tax  was  gradually  taking  shape,  and  the  feudal 
chiefs,  who  were  ceasing  to  be  the  centre  of  any  public 
authority,  were  slowly  brought  to,  yield  obedience  to 
the  new  system,  and  to  contribute  towards  its  support. 
The  establishment  of  the  British  supremacy  increased 
the  stability  of  the  State,  and  strengthened  the  person¬ 
al  authority  of  the  Raja.”1, 

It  was  in  the  year  1762  that  the  country  was  first 
sub-divided  into  Kovilakattumvatals  or  Taluks,  a  desi- 
gnation  still  subsisting,  and  Proverttikkars  and 
Chantrakkars  or  revenue  collectors  and  treasurers  were 
appointed. 

At  present,  the  Government  is,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  people  having  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  administration.  The  only  checks  upon 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Rajas,  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  nation,  referred  to  by  our  author  in  the  next 
paragraph,  have  been  long  since  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
papc  Britannica  has  taken  their  place,  and  the  controlling 
authority  of  the  British  Resident,2  the  representative 
of  the  Paramount  Power,  is  now  the  only  check  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Rajas.  That  control  is  exercised 
by  way  of  supervision,  the  Resident  giving  what  is 
euphemistically  called  advice,  but  really  commands 
which  the  Raja  dare  not  neglect  to  listen  to  and  carry 
out.  The  position  of  the  British  Resident  at  the  Raja’s 

.  P.  XXVII. 

2.  Now  Political  Agent  of  the  Governor-General,  as  the 
State  is  at  present  directly  under  the  Indian  Government. 
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court  is  rather  unique.  He  is  the  accredited  agent 
of  the  Paramount  Power  invested  with  full  authority 
to  control  and  direct  the  administration  of  the  State 
under  certain  given  circumstances.  Ordinarily,  he  is  a 
friendly  adviser,  but  one  whose  advice  has  necessarily 
to  be  conformed  to.  The  Raja  has  to  consult  him  in 
all  important  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  State.  His  sanction  has  to  be  obtained  before  any 
sentence  of  death  can  be  executed;  he  has  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  any  legislative  measures  are  undertaken; 
his  advise  should  be  taken  before  budgets  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  or  appointments  to  offices  above  a  certain  grade 
are  made  ;  in  short,  he  has  to  be  consulted  and  his 
views  ascertained  and  conformed  to  before  any  new 
step  in  the  administration  is  taken.  He  is  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  the  country,  though  he  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  himself  to  be  such.  His  right  to  advise  the  Dar- 
bar  enables  him  to  interpose  between  the  victim  of  an 
unjust  act  and  the  administration,  where  a  gross 
miscarriage  of  justice  occurs.  But  he  takes  care  in  no 
way  to  directly  interfere  with  constituted  authority  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  an  impression  that  he  sits  supreme 
over  all  in  the  State.  He  does  not,  of  course,  allow 
the  authority  of  the  Raja  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade. 

The  administration  is  carried  on  under  the  per* 
sonal  directions  of  the  Raja  through  the  Diwan,  or 
minister,  who  is  responsible  for  his  good  conduct  to 
the  Raja  and  the  British  Resident.  For  some  time 
past,  the  office  of  Diwan  has  come  to  be  held  by  officers 
of  the  British  Indian  service  whose  services  are  lent 
by  the  Indian  Government  at  the  request  of  the  Raja. 1 
For  administrative  purposes,  the  state  was  divided  into 
two  divisions,  the  Northern  and  Southern,  presided 
over  by  divisional  officers  called  Peishkars,  who  were 
also  District  Magistrates.  These  divisions  are  now 
amalgamated  into  one  and  placed  under  an  officer  styled 

1.  From  1099  (M.  E.)  Medam,  it  is  a  native  of  the  state  and 
one  who  was,  till  then,  the  Chief  Judge  that  has  filled  the  place 
of  the  Diwan. 
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Diwan  Peishkar,  who  is  the  “  lieutenant  of  the 
Diwan.”  Under  the  Peishkar,  there  are  Tahsildars  and 
Deputy  Tahsildars,  who  are  in  charge  of  sub-divi¬ 
sions  known  as  Kftvilakattumvatils  or  Taluks.  The  Tah- 

9  9  9  • 

sildars,  who  had  hitherto  exercised  the  functions  of  Sub- 
Magistrates  also,  were  relieved  of  their  magisterial  duties, 
a  separate  magisterial  department  being  constituted  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  a  District  Magistrate  for  the  whole 
State.  The  Taluks  are  again  sub-divided  into  villages 
or  Proverttls,  under  officers  called  Proverttikkars,  whose 
chief  function  is  the  collection  of  revenue.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  administration  of  criminal  justice,  the  Sessions 
Courts  exercise  appellate  and  revisional  jurisdiction 
over  the  District  Magistrate  and  Sub-Magistrates, 
while  the  Chief  Court  sits  in  appeal  over  the  Sessions 
Courts,  and  exercises  revisionary  powers  over  all  sub¬ 
ordinate  Criminal  Courts.  Civil  justice  is  administered 
by  a  gradation  of  Civil  Courts  commencing  with  the 
Munsiff,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  suits  of  the  value 
of  two  thousand  rupees  and  below.  Next  above  comes 
the  District  Judge,  who  has  appellate  powers  over  the 
Munsiff,  and  whose  original  jurisdiction  is  unlimited. 
Over  these  two  grades  of  courts  sits  the  Chief  Court 
composed  of  three  Judges,  which  is  the  highest  court  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  State.  Of  Mun¬ 
siff  s  there  are  seven,  and  of  District  Judges  two  who  are 
also  Sessions  Judges.  There  is  a  Police  force,  under 
a  Commissioner  of  Police,  that  keeps  the  peace  of  the 
country.  A  number  of  Regulations  have  been  enacted 
for  the  guidance  of  the  various  courts.  In  fact,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  State  into  line  with 
the  progressive  administration  of  British  India.  In  its 
extreme  anxiety  to  imitate  British  Indian  forms  and 
methods  and  even  to  assimilate  its  own  ways  with  the 
British  system,  Cochin  is  steadily  sacrificing  its  indivi¬ 
duality  and  giving  up  its  national  characteristics.  While, 
in  Europe,  the  Hungarians  and  the  Irish  are  clamour¬ 
ing  for  official  recognition  of  their  own  dialects,  the 
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Cochin  Sirkar  is  allowing  Malayaiam,  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  country,  to  give  way  to  English  as  the 
vehicle  of  official  correspondence.  In  some  instances,  the 
use  of  the  English  language  is  insisted  upon  even  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  all  chalans  or  receipts 
of  money  being  required  to  be  drawn  up  in  that  langu¬ 
age.  Malayaiam  official  terms  are  superseded  by  En¬ 
glish,  The  term  Provertti  used  hitherto  to  designate  the 
smallest  sub-division,  for  purposes  of  revenue  collection 
has  been  dropped.  In  the  official  records,  these  subdivi¬ 
sions  are  henceforward  to  be  called  villages.  English 
numerical  figures  have  been  substituted  for  Malayaiam, 
and  English  years,  months  and  dates, uniformly  adopted. 
The  Survey  and  Settlement  records  do  not  show  the 
measurement  of  lands  in  Dannu  and  Kole,  but  in  Eng¬ 
lish  feet ,  links  and  chains  ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  land 
is  measured  by  the  English  acre  and  cent,  not  by  the 
Malayaiam  Para  and  Edangali  The  coin  current  in 
the  State  has  been  abolished,  and  the  British  Indian 
currency  adopted.  The  Matriculation  Examination  cf 
the  Madras  University  and  the  School  Pinal  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Department  have  been  officially  declared  to  be 
the  only  passport  for  access  into  the  superior  grades  of 
the  Public  Service,  that  is,  offices  to  which  a  salary  of 
more  than  Rs.  20  per  mensem  is  attached.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  is  no  longer  insist¬ 
ed  on  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  office,  with  the  result  that 
almost  all  the  departments  of  the  State  had,  till  some 
time  back,  to  be  presided  over  by  foreigners,  whose 
only  tie  with  the  country  is  the  pay  they  draw  from  the 
State,  and  their  own  good  sense  of  fellowship  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  over  whom  they  are  placed.  All  this 
may  be  progress,  but  scarcely  progress  on  national 
lines  or  the  result  of  a  patriotic  ambition  to  advance 
the  country  in  the  scale  of  civilized  political  societies. 
For  this  state  of  things,  the  apathy  of  educated  men  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little.  When  patriotism  works  on 
selfish  lines  and,  at  times,  reduces  itself  to  a  race  for 
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lucrative  posts,  one  cannot  expect  the  development  of  the 
country  in  the  proper  direction. i 

15.  Pandera  Putte.  This  stands  for  Pantara 

Pifler  or  pages  of  the  Raja.  The  personal  attendants 

of  the  Raja  are  still,  or  were  till  recently,  known  as 

Pantara  Pilier. 

•  • 

16.  Conduct  of  Public  Affairs  in  Malabar. — 

Our  author  has  given  us  some  idea  of  the  civil  and 
political  organisation  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin.  It 
will  be  well  to  know  how  the  rest  of  Malabar  was  or¬ 
ganised  for  political,  social  and  administrative  purposes 
and  also  what  the  system  of  government  pursued  was. 

We  have  seen  that  Parasu  Rama,  the  reputed 
conqueror  and  coloniser  of  Keraia,  is  credited  to  have 
handed  over  the  government  of  the  country  to  the 
Namputiri  Brahmans*  Whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  organization  of  the  country 
for  social  and  political  purposes  was  of  the  pure  Hindu 
type.  The  unit  of  the  social  system  was  the  joint 
family,  suited  to  an  infant  stage  of  society.  A  number 
of  such  joint  families  of  the  early  settlers  in,  or  colo¬ 
nists  of,  Keralam  associated  themselves  for  political 
and  administrative  purposes  and  established  village 
communities,  the  Brahman  village  communities  being 
designated  GrSmams,  and  the  non-Brahman,  Tara, 
Kara,  Pitika,  Cheri,  Muri  and  Desam  as  localities 
vuriled.  According  to  tradition  and  the  Keraiotpatti, 
the  Brahmans  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  ParaSu 
Rama,  to  colonise  his  new  land  and  who,  it  is  said, 
were  rewarded  by  him  with  the  gift  of  the  whole  land, 
after  fixing  the  taras  (NSyar  villages)  and  Sanketam 
(literally  4  appointed  place  ’  or  a  division  of  the  Brah¬ 
man  dominions  answering  somewhat  to  the  English 
Pale  in  Ireland),  established  64  Gramams  or  Brahman 
villages  and  introduced  a  sort  of  republican  government. 

1.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Viliage  Panchayats  and  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  will,  instead  of  accentuating  sectarian  differences, 
read  the  past  aright,  work  steadily  and  honestly  in  the  present 
so  as  to  evolve  a  glorious  future  for  the  State  of  Cochin. 
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The  actual  government  was  vested  in  four  Kala- 

kams  or  Councils  elected  as  representatives  of  the 

64  Gramams,  assisted  or  presided  over  by  an  officer 

styled  Raksha  Purushan  (Protector)  who  was  to 

elected  by  the  whole  body  as  their  Executive  Officer 

and  to  remain  in  office  for  a  period  of  three  years  each. 
•• 

Each  Kalakam  further  elected  an  Avarodha  Nampi  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  Councillor  to  the  Raksha  Purushan, 
and  lands  adequate  for  the  support  of  these  officers 
were  assigned  to  them  severally.  The  office  of  Raksha 
Purushan  subsequently  fell  into  disuse  on  the  appear 
ance  in  the  country  of  certain  foreign  Hindu  Princes, 
who  came  either  on  the  invitation  of  the  Brahmans  who 
found  themselves  unable  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
or  as  invaders,  bent  on  conquest  and  aggrandisement. 
The  office  of  Raksha  Purushan,  however,  was,  after  some 
time,  revived ;  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  at  the 
instance  of  the  conqueror  or  on  his  expulsion  or  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  country,  It  would  appear  that  these 
foreign  princes  themselves  were  allowed  to  rule  over 
the  country  only  for  12  years  each,  with  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Perumais,  at  the  expiry  of  which  term  they  had 

to  give  up  their  government.  Even  during  their  term 

_  •• 

of  office,  the  Brahman  Kalakams  or  Councils  seem  to 
have  retained  large  powers  and  the  Perumais  (literally 
great  men)  had  to  consult  them  and  take  their  advice 
on  all  important  matters.  This  leads  one  to  think 
that  the  Perumais  were  the  nominees  of  the  Brahmans 
who,  as  the  ruling  community,  stood  in  need  of  exter¬ 
nal  aid.  Anyhow,  the  office  of  Raksha  Purushan  seerhs 

to  have  been  revived  at  a  later  period  with  increased 

•• 

powers,  such  as  those  possessed  by  the  Perumais,  After 
a  while,  we  meet  with  another  set  of  Perumais  on  the 
scene,  the  first  of  whom  was  installed  in  office  on  Pu§hya 
Nak§hatra  (8th  Lunar  Asterism)  in  the  month  of 
Magha  in  Kafkkataka  Vyala  which,  as  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  Kali  year  given,  was  216  A,  D,  It  is 
expressly  said  that  this  Perumal  came  on  invitation 
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and  that  his  rule  was  subject  to  certain  conditions 
stated.  He  was  followed  by  two  others  at  the  expiry 
of  the  12  years’  term  for  which  each  was  appointed. 
The  third  of  them  shook  off  the  Brahman  yoke  and 
established  an  absolute  monarchy,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  Keraia;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
sway  extended  throughout  Keraiam,  Early  records 
make  it  clear  that,  even  during  the  sway  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans  and  the  Perumais,  there  were  Kshetriya  princes 
ruling  over  tracts,  perhaps  as  feudatories,  At  the 
close  of  the  last  Perumai’s  reign,  there  was  a  disrup¬ 
tion  of  his  petty  empire,  when  the  petty  chiefs  and 
subordinate  princes  are  said  to  have  come  into  inde¬ 
pendent  possession  of  their  various  tracts. 

The  administrative  system  inaugurated  originally 
continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Namputiris,  the 
Perumais  and  the  Rajas  and  was  worked  with  success 
till  the  Mysorean  conquest. 

According  to  that  system,  the  country  was  divided, 

for  the  purpose  of  internal  administration,  into  Nads 

(Districts  or  Provinces),  which  again  were  sub-divided 

into  Desams  (villages)*  The  most  successful  of  village 

Lead-men,  Gramadhipatls  or  Matampls,  ripened 

in  a  few  instances  into  Chiefs  of  Nads  in  some  places, 

and  their  domain  came  to  be  styled  as  Swarupams 

and  Etavakays.  The  village  headmen  were  known  in 

•• 

some  places  as  Desavalls  and  in  others  as  Matampls. 
The  DSsavslIs  were  at  one  time  the  sole  proprietors  of 
the  land  in  their  respective  villages  and  they  enjoyed  in 
addition  the  following  rights,  viz. — 

(1)  The  Ampalappati  or  the  direction  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  village  pagoda. 

(2)  The  uraima  or  the  management  of 

pagoda  lands, 

(3)  The  Asaima  or  the  control  of  all  the 

ceremonies  in  the  families  or  houses 
that  go  to  form  the  village. 
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(4)  The  Desadhipattyam  or  the  general 
superintendence  as  headman  of  all 
affairs  of  the  desam  or  village. 

If  he,  i.e.,  the  headman,  enjoyed  only  part  of  the 
rights  belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  desam,  i.  e.,  all 
except  the  first  two,  he  is  known  not  as  Desavali  but 
as  Jenmivaii.  The  direction  of  the  civil,  religious  and 
military  affairs  of  the  village  were  always  vested  in 
the  same  person.  The  Jenmivaii  had  in  his  own  village 
all  the  authority  of  the  Desavali  but,  not  having  the 
honors  attached  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pagoda,  his 
office  was  not  considered  so  respectable.  Some 
PSSavalls  had  one  and  some  two  or  more  villages. 
There  was  a  Desavali  to  every  village  except  where  the 
village  was  the  private  property  of  the  chief  of  the 
district  i.  e.,  the  Natuvali,or  of  the  Raja,  when  the  rights 
of  the  head  of  the  village  belonged  to  the  Natuvsli  or 
the  Raja;  but  in  most  of  the  villages  which  the  Rajas 
had  acquired  by  purchase,  the  old  Desavalis  still  retained 
their  office.  Where  there  was  no  Desavali,  the  Raja 
employed  an  officer,  called  the  Pfavarttikkar,i  as  the 
manager  of  one  or  more  villages  according  to  their  size. 

The  Desavali  had  the  direction  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  village ;  all  orders  regarding  them  were  sent  to 
him  to  be  carried  into  effect.  When  there  was  no  re¬ 
gular  land-ren  t,  he  could  not  have  much  employment 
as  a  revenue  officer,  but  he  assisted  in  the  collection  of 
occasional  contributions  as  well  as  of  fines,  forfeitures 
and  other  dues  of  Government.  He  was  the  military 
chief  of  the  village,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  its 
quota,  when  ordered  to  the  field,  and  he  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  police  and  the  power  of  deciding  petty 
suits.  In  police  and  judicial  matters,  he  was  aided  by 
two  or  three  respectable  inhabitants,  who  were  called 
PramSrils  in  the  north  and  Tatasthars  in  the  south. 

1.  The  village  officer  in  the  States  of  Cochin  and  Travan- 
core  are  still  called  Proverthikkars  and  the  office  Parvattyam. 

AV. 
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There  were  usually  from  one  to  five  or  six  Pra¬ 
manTs  to  a  DeFsam  or  village,  but  in  some  villages 
none.  They  had  no  regular  appointment,  nor  were 
they  hereditary.  They  were  generally  of  the  superior 
castes — NamputTries  and  Nsyars,  chiefly  the  latter. 
But  other  castes  were  not  excluded  altogether.  Any 
respectable  man  in  the  village  who  was  considered  as 
more  intelligent  than  his  neighbours,  and  who  was  on 
that  account  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
adjustment  of  their  little  differences,  gradually  acquired 
among  them  the  title  of  Pramani.  The  plaintiff, 
in  the  first  instance,  generally  applied  to  the  Pramani, 
who  assembled  the  other  PramanTs  in  the  village, 
if  there  were  any,  or  if  not,  he  sent  for  those  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  who  always  came  as  he  would,  in 
his  turn,  answer  their  summonses.  Those  who  were 
called  in  were  such  as  were  acceptable  to  both  parties. 
No  writing  was  employed  in  the  proceeding,  a  KarSr- 
riSmah  founded  upon  the  decision  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  The  PramanTs,  where  no  opposition  was 
made,  acted  on  their  own  accord  without  any  reference 
to  the  Desavsli.  If  the  defendant  refused  to  attend, 
they  applied  to  the  Desavali,  who  sent  for  the  defen¬ 
dant,  directed  the  PramanTs  to  try  the  cause  in  his  own 
presence,  and  decided  upon  their  report.  ]f  the  parties 
required  it,  he  associated  two  or  three  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  with  the  PramanTs  to  the  court  or  Panchsyat. 
His  authority  was  so  much  respected  that  the  defendant 
scarcely  ever  refused  to  attend  his  summons,  or  to 
abide  by  his  decision;  but  when  this  happened,  the 
Pesavali  applied  to  the  Natuvali,  the  chief  of  the  nsd 
or  district,  who  ordered  the  parties  to  attend  and 
settled  the  cause  himself,  by  means  of  the  Pesavali  and 
PramanTs  of  the  original  village,  or  of  those  of  any 
other  village  within  his  jurisdiction,  who  were  most 
agreeable  to  the  parties.  Where  a  village  had  no 
Pramani,  the  inhabitants  carried  their  complaints  to 
any  neighbouring  village  in  which  there  was  one. 
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In  case  of  theft,  complaint  was  made  to  the  Pra- 
mSni,  who  informed  the  DeSavsfi  and  both  together 
investigated  the  matter  and  reported  to  the  Natuvali. 
If  the  thief  was  apprehended,  he  was  taken  to  the  Nstu- 
vsli.  If  it  was  the  first  offence,  the  punishment  was 
fine  and  restoration  of  the  stolen  property;  if  the  third, 
severe  punishment  of  death.  If  the  offender  absconded, 
he  was  outlawed. 

The  Desavali  and  the  Pramanls  received  fees  in  all 
suits  decided  by  them.  The  amount  was  not  fixed  ;  but 
when  the  parties  could  pay  the  fees,  the  rates  were,  to  the 
D5S aval i,  one  rupee,  to  the  Pramani,  half  a  rupee,  and  to 
the  witnesses,  four,  two,  or  one  anna  per  day,  according  to 
their  rank ;  but  the  whole  never  exceeded  ten  per  cent 
of  the  claim.  Where  the  parties  were  poor,  not  more 
than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  usual  rate  was  taken. 
Some  of  the  more  respectable  PramS$Is  were  enabled 
by  their  fees  to  keep  two  or  three  servants  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  summoning  parties  and  witnesses,  etc.  The 
fees  were  not  paid  by  the  party  who  lose  the  cause,  but 
in  equal  shares  by  both  parties. 

The  Desavali  derived,  besides  fees  on  settlement 
of  suits,  some  other  advantages  from  his  situation.  He 
received  yearly  from  the  owners  of  gardens  the  produce 
of  one  plantain  tree,  ten  cocoanuts,  one  jack,  one 
chest  of  supari  or  betel-nut,  and  from  all  ryots  the 
value  of  four  to  eight  annas  in  ghee  or  sugar,  and  a 
small  poll-tax  of  eight  annas  from  carpenters,  smiths 
and  washermen. 

The  Dgsavali  had  no  village  accountant,  as  the 
nature  of  the  revenue  did  not  require  an  officer  of  that 
kind.  The  accounts  of  the  collections  were  kept  by  dis¬ 
trict  servants  employed  by  the  Natuvali  or  by  any,  acting 
immediately  under  the  Raja.  The  few  revenue  accounts 
which  were  requisite  for  the  DgSavrfi’s  information  were 
kept  either  by  himself  or  by  a  servant  of  his  own.  The 
conditions  of  the  landowners  made  it  easy  for  the 
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district  servants  to  collect  such  occasional  contributions 
as  were  required  from  them  along  with  the  other  articles 
of  public  revenue.  The  collection  is  still  more  facilitated 
by  the  military  nature  of  the  tenures,  and  by  the 
Government  placing  every  man  in  the  village  under  the 
orders  of  the  Desavali  and  at  his  disposal,  either  for 
revenue  or  police  duties.  He,  of  course,  usually 
employed  the  lower  classes,  but  no  individual,  even  of 
the  higher,  ever  hesitated  in  performing  whatever  ser¬ 
vices  he  commanded.  None  of  them  sat  in  his  presence 
without  leave,  and  he  was  obeyed  rather  as  the  chief  of 
the  clan  than  the  head  of  a  village. 

The  office  next  above  the  Desavali,  and  placed 
between  him  and  the  Raja,  was  the  Natuvali 
or  chief  of  the  Nad  or  district.  He  was  a  kind  of 
district  Desavali,  for  he  enjoyed  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  in  the  district  as  the  Desavali  in  the  village. 
He  claimed  to  hold  office  by  a  tenure  as  ancient  as  that 
of  any  of  the  Rajas,  and  to  have  derived  it  from  the 
same  conqueror,  Parasu  Rama,  from  whom  the  Nam- 
putiries  alleged  that  they  derived  their  rights.  He  was 
sometimes  the  Desavali  of  every  village  in  his  district, 
and  sometimes  of  only  one  or  two,  the  rest  being  held 
by  separate  Desavalls,  or  by  the  Raja  as  part  of  his 
dominions. 

The  Natuvali  had  a  small  share  of  almost  every 
branch  of  the  Raja's  revenue.  Pie  had  customs  of  an 
inferior  rate,  all  fines  under  four  rupees,  the  property 
of  all  persons  on  his  own  lands  dying  without  heirs 
not  exceeding  thirty  rupees,  and  on  the  lands  of  others 
when  it  did  not  exceed  fifteen  rupees,  and  a  variety  of 
other  dues  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
He  was  the  chief  police  and  judicial  officer  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and,  in  these  capacities,  he  had  a  share  of  all  con¬ 
fiscations  of  the  property  of  offenders,  and  of  the  fees 

of  all  suits  brought  before  him. 

_  •  •• 

The  Natuvalls  collected  the  ordinary  and  extra 
revenues,  and  in  this  duty,  he  was  assisted  by  one,  two, 
or  more  accountants,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
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district.  The  accountant  kept  all  accounts  of  the 
Natuvali’s  collections  and  records  of  transfer  of  land. 
He  was  paid  by  the  Natuvali  an  allowance  of  three  or 
four  rupees  monthly.  He  received  a  fee  of  half  or 
quarter  of  a  rupee  for  every  bond  or  other  deed  which 
he  wrote  for  the  inhabitants,  for  he  was  their  conveyan¬ 
cer.  He  had  service  lands,  rent  free,  yielding  paddy 
that  will  fetch  from  fifty  to  eighty  paras  of  rice,  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  Natuvali,  who  appointed  him 
when  he  received  his  own. 

The  Natuvali  was  the  military  chief  of  his  district 
and  was  bound  to  attend  the  Raja  in  the  field,  or  march 
wherever  he  was  directed,  with  all  the  fighting  men  of 
his  district,  under  the  De§ avails  or  heads  of  their  res¬ 
pective  villages.  It  was  also  his  duty,  in  times  of 
peace,  to  assemble  the  Nayars  of  his  district  every  two 
or  three  years,  in  order  to  exhibit  in  the  presence  of 
the  Raja,  a  mock,  or  rather  real  fight,  with  the  Nayars 
of  another  district;  for  these  combats  never  terminated 
without  the  loss  of  a  few  lives.  Ochera  Pata  and 
Va’iutayil  Pata,  etc.,  are  modern  representatives  of  the 
sham-combats  of  ancient  days.  These  combats  were, 
as  already  pointed  out,  instituted  with  the  view  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Nayars.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  Natuvali,  with  such  followers  at 
his  command,  was  sometimes  tempted  to  rebel ;  but, 
even  when  reduced,  though  he  was  himself  punished, 
his  office  and  estate  were  not  confiscated,  but  went  to 
his  heirs. 

The  Raja,  as  has  already  been  observed,  besides 
getting  his  revenue  from  the  customs,  licenses  and  other 
fluctuating  sources,  was  possessor  of  extensive  domains. 
Of  some  villages,  he  was  the  owner  of  the  lands  and  also 
of  the  Desavali  rights ;  of  others,  he  was  the  proprietor 
of  part  or  whole  of  the  lands,  while  the  DeSavali  rights 
were  still  retained  by  the  original  land-lord.  The  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  Raja’s  own  villages  were  collected  by 
temporary  officers  appointed  by  him.  All  appeals  from 
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the  decisions  of  Nstuvalls  and  I  )esav5lis  were  decided 
by  a  court  or  Panchayatt,  in  his  presence  or  in  that  of 
his  minister.  The  office  of  minister  was,  in  some  of 
the  Rajaships,  claimed  as  the  hereditary  right  of  parti¬ 
cular  ftstuvslls,  and  though  the  Raja  might  appoint 
another  person  to  discharge  the  duty,  the  title  remained 
with  the  NatuvSli.  Thus  the  Zamorin’s  ministership 
was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mangst  Achchen,  while 
the  Paliyatt  Achchen  was  the  hereditary  minister  of  the 
Cochin  Raja,  till  he  forfeited  his  right  to  it  for  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  British  Government. 

The  system  of  internal  administration,  of  which 
an  outline  has  been  given  above,  was  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  Malabar,  when  that  province  was 
invaded  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1766.  But,  as  the  country 
could  never  be  reduced  to  complete  subjection  while 
it  existed,  it  was  destroyed  and  another  substituted  in 
its  room,  resembling  as  nearly  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  then  permitted,  that  which 
was  established  in  the  other  provinces  of  Hyder’s 
dominions ;  and  though  wars,  in  other  quarters,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  leave  some  of  the  inferior  Rajas  as  his 
agents  in  the  management  of  their  territories,  what  he 
left  undone  was  completed  by  his  son,  Tippu  Sultan, 
who  expelled  them  all.  The  military  tenures  were 
abolished ;  regular  land-rent,  founded  on  inspection, 
though  not  on  actual  survey,  was  imposed  on  the 
country.  The  administration  of  its  affairs  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Subhadars  and  Fouzdars  sent  from  Seringa- 
patam  instead  of  Rajas,  and  the  Nsyars  were  overawed 
by  a  large  body  pf  troops  from  Mysore  stationed  among 
them.  1 

We  gather  the  following  account  of  the  admini¬ 
strative  system  of  the  Zamorin  from  Buchanan  : 

1.  Sir  Thomas  Munr^’s  Report  on  Malabar ,  4th  July  1817. 

See  also  Selections  fr0m  the  Asiatic  Journal,  Vol.  II,  pp.  661 _ 63, 

and  Mr.  Justice  Kunju  Raman  Nayar’s  Memo  on  Travancore  Land 
Tenures . 
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“During  the  Government  of  the  Tamuris,  the  business 
of  the  state  was  conducted,  under  his  authority,  by 
four  Savadi  Carigarsy  whose  offices  were  hereditary, 
and  by  certain  inferior  Carigars,  appointed  and  remov¬ 
ed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  The  Sarvadi 
Carigars  are,  ist  Mangatachan,  a  Nayar  of  the  tribe 
called  Sudra  ;  2nd.  Tenancheri  Elliadi,  a  Brahman  ;  3rd 
Bermamuta  Panycary,  also  a  Sudra  Nayar  ;  and  4th 
Paranambi ,  a  Nayar  of  the  kind  called  Nambickan .  The 
inferior  Carigars  managed  the  private  estates,  or  Cheri- 
cut  lands,  of  the  Tamuri ,  and  collected  the  revenues. 
These  consisted  of  the  customs,  of  a  fifth  part  of  all 
the  movable  estates  of  every  person  ,  that  died,  and  of 
fines:  of  course,  the  Carigars  were  the  administrators 
of  justice,  or  rather  of  what  was  called  law-  They 
were  always  assisted  by  four  assessors ;  but,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  being  left  to  themselves,  this  provision 
gave  little  security  to  the  subject.  Eight-tenths  of  all 
fines  went  to  the  Tamuri,  the  two-tenths  to  the  judge. 
For  capital  punishments,  the  mandate  of  the  Tamuri, 
was  required.  The  defence  of  the  country  rested  en¬ 
tirely  on  such  of  the  Nayars  as  received  arms  from  the 
Tamuri .  These  were  under  the  orders  of  Nadawais , 
who  commanded  from  200  to  3000  men,  and  who 
held  their  authority  by  hereditary  descent.  The  Carigar 
says,  that  these  Nadawais  had  lands  given  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  that  each  command¬ 
ed  ;  but  how  that  could  be,  when  the  whole  lands 
belonged  to  Nambudiri  landlords,  I  do  not  understand. 
The  soldiers,  when  on  actual  service,  received  a  certain 
small  subsistence. 

“In  cases  of  emergency,  certain  tributary  or 
dependent  chiefs  were  also  summoned  to  bring  their 
men  into  the  field.  These  chiefs,  such  as,  Punetur , 
Talapuli,  Manacollatil,  Ayenceutil,  Tim manachery,  and 
many  others,  acknowleged  the  Tamuri  as  their  su¬ 
perior  ;  but  they  assumed  the  title  of  Raja,  and  in 
their  respective  territories  possessed  full  jurisdiction. 
They  were  merely  bound  to  assist  the  Tamuri  with 
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military  service.  He  never  bestowed  on  any  of  them 
the  title  of  Raja,  either  in  writing  or  conversation,  and 
treated  with  contempt  their  pretension  to  such  a  dig¬ 
nity”.1 

“  In  Malabar,”  says  Bartolomeo,  “the  following 
royal  officers  are  still  in  existence.  The  Torakaren , 
intendant  of  the  sea  coasts  and  rivers  ;  the  Senabadi> 
generalissimo  of  all  the  military  forces;  four  Sarvadis , 
or  Governors,  each  of  whom  has  the  superintendence 
of  four  provinces;  a  great  many  Kariakarer,  or  supe¬ 
rior  magistrates  ;  the  same  number  of  Adhigari,  or 
overseers  of  districts  ;  together  with  a  multitude  of 
Pravartikarer  or  tax-gathers,  and  Pullas  or  writer^”  2 
Apparently  Bartolomeo  was  referring  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  officers  of  Travancore. 

Regarding  the  administrative  system  of  Travan¬ 
core  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
have  the  following  sketch  given  by  Lieutenant  Arthur:  — 
“Under  the  Dalawah  or  Diwan,  there  is  a  chain  of 
officers,  all  dependent  on  each  other  in  regular  gra¬ 
dation,  for  the  management  of  the  revenue  and  all 
other  affairs  of  Government  ;  thus  the  whole  country 
is  parcelled  out  into  a  certain  number  of  grand  divi¬ 
sions  over  each  of  which  a  principal  officer  termed 
Valia  Sarvadhikariakar  presides  and  his  authority 
extends  to  all  matters  of  a  revenue,  commercial  and 
judicial  nature.  These  great  portions  of  the  country 
are  again  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  each 
under  the  secondary  controlling  management  of  a 
Sarvadhikariakar  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into 
districts,  under  the  management  of  a  Kariakar,  who 
has  a  residency  in  certain  principal  places  in  his 
district.  Other  officers  termed  Proverticars  are 
the  last  in  gradation  among  the  managing  officers  of 
respectability:  but  under  them  again  there  are  several 
inferior  officers  called  Chundracars,  Toracars  and 

1.  Vol.  II,  pp.  83 — 4. 

2.  P,  302. 
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Villakksrs  or  peons,  who  have  each  a  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  office.  Besides  the  above, there  is  an  officer  appoint¬ 
ed  in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  who  is  entitled  the 
Mgluvijsrippukar  and  the  nature  of  his  office  is  partly 
judicial ;  but  in  what  particular  cases  his  interference 
is  required  I  have  not  learned.  Each  of  the  principal 
officers  named  above  ha&  an  office  establishment  of 
writers,  etc.,  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  his  cutcherry. 
The  Head  writer  in  the  cutcherry  of  the  Kariaksr  is 
entitled  Theroomukompedecha  (Tirumukhampitichcha) 
Pillay  and  all  those  inferior  officers,  Pillays”.1 

17.  Mainamkam.  The  Mahamakham  or  Ma- 
mamkam  was  the  greatest  national  festival  of  Malabar 
which  has,  owing  to  political  vicissitudes,  ceased  to  be 
celebrated  now,  for  the  last  160  and  odd  years.  Of  the 
national  assemblies  or  Kuttams  of  Malabar,  the  most 
important  was  the  one  that  gathered  at  TiruMvSye, 
once  in  12  years,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Msmamkam 
festival,  where  all  Kerala  was  expected  to  be  represented. 
The  festival  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Periyar  river 
at 'J'iruftSvSye,  near  the  pagoda  of  Siva,  and  it  was  believ¬ 
ed  that  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges  appeared  in  that 
river  on  the  Makham  day.  The  festival  itself  lasted  for 
28  days.  The  tradition  is  that  the  ceremony  w*as  institute 
ed  by  ParaSu  Rama.  In  Kgrala,  a  Vyalavattamor  cycle 
of  Jupiter,  a  space  of  twelve  years,  is  a  period  of  great 
importance.  All  offices  were  held  only  for  that  period ; 
all  tenures  of  land  subsisted  only  for  that  period ;  all 
transactions,  appointments,  contracts  and  tenures  had 
to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  12  years;  all  feudal  ties 
were  broken  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  the  MamSm- 
kam  was,  the  occasion  when  all  parties  assembled  in 
solemn  conclave  at  JirunSvaye  and  readjusted  all  ex¬ 
isting  relations  among  themselves.  In  the  early  govern¬ 
ment  of  Malabar,  whether  republican  or  monarchical, 
the  ruler  was  changed  at  the  end  of  1 2  years.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  reigning  incumbent  and  the  installation 
x,  Lieutenant  Arthur’i  Report ,  p,  16.  AW, 
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of  the  new  one  was  also  effected  at  this  national  festival 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  Keraiotpatti,  a  so-called  historical  account  of 
Malabar  in  the  Malayslam  language,  attributes  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  this  festival  to  ParaSu  Rama,  who  ordered  the 
Brahmans  of  the  64  gramas  (villages),  when  they  found 
it  not  possible  to  govern  the  country  themselves  any 
longer,  to  instal  a  Raja  to  rule  over  them  for  a  period 
of  12  years.  The  day  chosen  for  the  installation  of  the 
sovereign  was  the  festival  day  at  the  Siva  shrine  at 
TiruMvaye. 

There  are  various  versions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  ruling  chief  was  removed  at  the  close  of  this 
period.  Early  records  show  that  the  rulers  brought 
their  career  to  a  tragic  end  at  a  jubilee  they  celebrated 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  year  of  their  reign.  Though  the 
strange  custom  seems  to  have  died  out  sometime  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  we  have  descrip¬ 
tions  of  it  left  by  early  travellers.  We  read  in  Purchas 
that  the  “  King  of  Travancore’s  dominions  stretched 
beyond  Cape  Comorin  (where  Malabar  endeth)  on  the 
East  Coast  for  a  score  and  ten  miles  as  far  as  Cael 
(Kayal)  which  divers  great  lords  held  under  him. 
Among  the  re-st  is  the  *  signory  of  Quilacaray  Pur¬ 
chas  then  gives  an  account  of  the  festival  at  which  the 
king  of  the  country  brings  his  career  to  a  close  by 
publicly  cutting  his  own  throat.  Evidently  Purchas 
derived  his  information  from  the  Portuguese  Captain 
Barbosa,  and  it  would  be  better  to  quote  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of  ‘  Quilacare  and  of  the 
lord  who  lives  in  it  (the  country  of  the  king  of  Colam  or 
Quilon)  subject  to  him’,  Barbosa  says “  And  in 
the  province  of  Quilacare  there  is  a  gentile  house  of 
prayer,  in  which  there  is  an  idol,  which  they  hold  in 
great  account,  and  every  1 2  years  they  celebrate  a  great 
feast  to  it,  whither  the  gentiles  go  as  to  a  Jubilee.  This 
temple  possesses  many  lands  and  much  revenue  :  it  is 
a  very  great  affair.  This  province  has  a  king  over  it, 
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who  has  not  more  than  12  years  to  reign  from  Jubilee 
to  Jubilee,  His  manner  of  living  is  in  this  wise,  that 
is  to  say:  when  the  12  years  are  completed,  on 
the  day  of  this  feast,  there  assembles  together  innumer¬ 
able  people,  and  much  money  is  spent  in  giving  food  to 
Brahmans.  The  king  has  a  wooden  scaffolding  made, 
spread  over  with  silken  hangings :  and  on  that  day  he 
goes  to  bathe  at  a  tank  with  great  ceremonies  and 
sound  of  music,  after  which  he  comes  to  the  idol  and 
prays  to  it  and  mounts  to  the  scaffolding,  and  there, 
before  all  the  people,  he  takes  some  very  sharp  knives, 
and  begins  to  cut  off  his  nose,  and  then  his  ears  and 
his  lips,  and  all  his  members,  and  as  much  flesh  off 
himself  as  he  can,  and  he  throws  it  away  very  hurriedly 
until  so  much  of  his  blood  is  spilled  that  he  begins  to 
faint,  and  then  he  cuts  off  his  throat  himself.  And  he 
performs  this  sacrifice  to  the  idol,  and  whoever  desires 
to  reign  other  12  years  and  undertake  this  martydom 
for  love  of  the  idol,  has  to  be  present  looking  on  at  this: 
and  from  that  place  they  raise  him  up  as  king.  ”  1 

It  is  not  possible  to  know  if  the  Cheraman  Peru- 
mals  or  rulers  of  Kerala  or  Chera  sacrificed  them¬ 
selves  in  this  fashion  at  the  end  of  their  12  years’  term 
at  the  great  Mahs-Mskham  festival.  The  Keralotpatti 
does  not  certainly  support  the  tradition  of  their  self- 
immolation  mentioned  by  Dr.  Day. 2  For  it  records 
that  the  Perumais  retired  to  their  own  country  on  va¬ 
cating  their  viceroyalty. 3  The  late  Sub-Judge,  Mr.  K. 
R.  Krshna  Menon,  however,  says  that,  as  the  influence 
of  the  Perumais  increased,  they  refused  to  vacate  their 
office  quietly,  and  offered  to  be  cut  down  by  those  who 
were  desirous  of  winning  a  crown.  4 

The  last  Cheraman  Perumsl,  in  distributing  his 
country  among  his  relatives,  dependants  and  friends, 

1.  Description  of  Malabar  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa , 
pp.  172— 173. 

2.  Land  of  the  Perumalsy  p.  43. 

3.  See  Mangalore  Edition. 

4.  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society ,  Vol  I„  p.  4. 
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Is  said  to  have  entrusted  the  presidency  at  the  Mahs* 
M 5k ham  festival  to  the  Wailuvansd  Raja,  which  dig¬ 
nity  carried  along  with  it  the  over-lordship  of  Malabar, 
from  whom,  according  to  Mahomedan  accounts,  the 
Zamorin  wrested  it  with  Mahomedan  aid.  Mr.  K?§h^a 
Me  non  observes  that  this  was  effected  by  the  Zamorin 
challenging  the  WalluvanSd  Raja  to  celebrate  the  feast, 
at  which  he  succeeded  in  killing  the  Raja  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  and  thus  secured  the  Melkoyma  or  right  of 
supremacy  over  the  other  Malabar  Rajas.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  reliable  record  to  show  that,  in  the  17th 
century,  the  Zamorin,  as  the  asserted  supreme  ruler  in 
Malabar,  acted  as  President  of  the  ceremony.  And 
what  is  more,  we  know  that  the  old  custom  of  the 
Zamorin,  or  the  ruler  for  the  time  being,  whoever  he  be, 
having  to  cut  his  own  throat,  had  given  place  to  a  custom 
by  which  he  who  is  able  to  cut  down  the  king  who  sits 
well-guarded  in  a  prominent  place,  is  installed  in  the 
king’s  throne  for  a  term  of  12  years.  Captain  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  in  his  New  Account  of  the  East 
Indies^  describes  the  custom  as  observed  in  the  year 
(1695  A.  D.)  in  the  following  words1: — 

“  It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the  Samorin,  (Zamorin, 
then  the  local  potentate)  to  reign  but  12  years  and  no 
longer.  If  he  died  before  his  term  was  expired,  it  saved 
him  a  troublesome  ceremony  of  cutting  his  own  throat 
on  a  public  scaffold  erected  for  that  purpose.  He  first 
made  a  feast  for  all  his  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  very 
numerous.  After  the  feast,  he  saluted  his  guests,  went 
on  the  scaffold,  and  very  neatly  cut  his  own  throat  in 
the  view  of  the  assembly.  His  body  was,  a  little  while 
after,  burned  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the 
grandees  elected  a  new  Samorin.  Whether  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  a  religious  or  a  civiL  ceremony,  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  now  laid  aside  and  a  new  custom  is  followed 
by  the  modern  Samorin,  that  a  jubilee  is  proclaimed 
throughout  his  dominions  at  the  end  of  12  years,  and 
the  tent  is  pitched  for  him  in  a  spacious  plain  ^nd  a, 
j.  Vol.  I,,  Cht  XXV, 
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great  feast  is  celebrated  for  ten  or  twelve  days  with 
mirth  and  jollity,  guns  firing  night  and  day,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  feast  any  four  of  the  guests  that  have  a 
mind  to  gain  a  crown  by  a  desperate  action  in  fighting 
their  way  through  30  or  40  thousand  of  his  guards,  and 
kill  the  Samorin  in  his  tent,  he  that  kills  him  succeeds 
to  him  in  his  empire.  In  Anno  1695,  one  of  these  ju¬ 
bilees  happened  when  the  tent  vras  pitched  near  Pon- 
nany  (PonnSni),  a  seaport  of  his  about  15  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  Calicut.  There  were  but  three  men  that 
would  venture  on  that  desperate  action,  who  fell  on 
with  sword  and  target,  among  the  guards,  and  after 
they  had  killed  and  wounded  many,  were  themselves 
killed.  One  of  the  Desperadoes  had  a  nephew  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  that  kept  close  by  his  uncle  in 
the  attack  on  the  guard,  and  when  he  saw  him  fall,  the 
youth  got  through  the  guards  into  the  tent  and  made  a 
stroke  at  His  Majesty’s  head  and  had  certainly  despatch¬ 
ed  him,  if  a  large  brass  lamp  which  was  burning  over 
his  head,  had  not  marred  the  blow  ;  but  before  he 
could  make  another  he  was  killed  by  the  guards,  and  I 
believe  the  same  Samorin  reigns  yet.  I  chanced  to 
come  that  time  along  the  coast  and  heard  the  guns  for 
two  or  three  days  and  nights  successively.’5 

Mr.  Francis  Wrede,  writing  in  the  year  1793, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  festival : — “This  feast 
is  celebrated  every  twelve  years  at  Terunavaye,  near 
the  pagoda  of  that  place  dedicated  to  the  god  Sheevan; 
it  lasts  twenty-eight  days,  and  attracts  a  prodigious  con¬ 
course  of  people  from  all  parts  of  India ;  it  consists  in 
a  great  many  religious  rites,  military  games,  comodies, 
etc.,  and  a  splendid  fair.  The  institution  of  this  feast 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  at  least 
prior  to  the  Government  of  the  Perumals,  who  used  to 
preside  over  it ;  after  Cheraman  the  last  PerumaPs  ab¬ 
dication,  Tirunavaye  made  part  of  the  Velleterra,  Raja’s 
country,  and  the  Mamangom  was,  of  course,  celebrat¬ 
ed  under  the  auspices  of  Wallavum  dims ,  who  were  to 
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protect  it  with  the  fourteen  thousand  Nayars  under 
their  command,  agreeable  to  Cheruma’s  disposition. 

“  But  the  Zamorin,  after  having  established  his 
power  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  attained 
the  summit  of  his  grandeur,  assumed  to 
himself  the  prerogative  of  his  presiding  at  and 
conducting  the  Mamangom.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Vellaterra  could  not  brook  this  usurpation  of 
the  Zamorin ;  they  made  an  attack  on  his  life  when  he 
presided  at  the  first  time  at  the  Mamangom,  and  sever¬ 
al  princes  of  Vellaterra  and  Nayar  chiefs  fell  in  the 
fruitless  attempt;  and  since  that  time,  this  tragedy  has 
been  repeated  as  often  as  the  Mamangom  was  celebrat¬ 
ed,  the  most  resolute  of  the  Vellaterra  family  and  their 
followers  devoting  themselves  to  an  almost  certain 
death  ;  for  they  appear  armed  with  bow’s  and  swords 
and  attempt  to  pave  their  way  to  the  Zamorin’s  throne, 
who  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  is  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  and  they  are,  of  course,  overpowered  and 
cut  to  pieces  before  they  can  reach  the  successful  usur¬ 
per  ;  which  attempt  is  repeated  every  day  as  long  as 
the  Mamangom  lasts  and  each  day  some  fall  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  their  enthusiasm.  It  happened,  however,  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  that  the  Zam¬ 
orin  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  murdered  by  a 
Nayar  chief,  who  after  having  cut  down  with  incredi¬ 
ble  bravery  every  man  in  his  way,  had  already  ascend¬ 
ed  the  steps  of  the  Zamorin’s  throne,  when  a  Mapilla 
priest  (Coyo)  threw  himself  in  his  way,  and  gave  the 
Zamorin  time  to  save  himself.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  Zamorin  used  to  be  accompanied 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Mamangom  by  the  chief 
Mecta  or  headman  of  the  Mapilas  on  one  side,  and  by 
the  Portuguese  factor  on  the  other.  It  is  not  above 
forty  years  since  the  last  Mamangam  was  celebrat¬ 
ed”.1 

i.  The  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Society ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  2 _ 3. 
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Mr.  Logan  has  given  us,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
Malabar,  a  graphic  and  authentic  account  in  detail  of 
the  festival,  gathered  from  the  archives  of  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Zamorin’s  palace.  In  giving  that  account, 
Mr.  Logan  remarks  : —  “  The  Kerala  Matatmyam  (  a 
work  in  Sanskrit  verse  on  Malabar  ),  so  far  corrobo¬ 
rates  Hamilton’s  story  that  it  declares  that  the  king 
used  to  be  deposed  at  this  festival,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  self-immolation  ;  although  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  deposed  king  may  have  occasionally 
adopted  this  mode  of  escape  from  the  chagrin  of  not 
being  re-elected  by  their  adherents.” 

We  have  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Bombay  Society  an  account  of  the  festival  with 
reference  to  its  origin  by  the  late  Sub* Judge,  Mr.  K. 
R.  Kr§hrja  Mgnon,  himself  a  native  of  the  country  of 
the  Zamorin,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  above. 

A  variant  of  the  tragedy  is  given  by  Mr.  Elie 
Recles  in  his  Primitive  Folk .  He  says  : — 

“  Precautions  were  formerly  taken  in  Malayalam 
against  the  danger  of  the  State  falling  into  senile  hands, 
and  against  its  most  important  affairs  being  decided 
by  a  maniac.  The  constitution  demanded  that  a  prince 
who  had  reigned  for  twelve  years  should  not  govern  a 
day  longer  ;  the  child  of  the  sun  must  enter  upon  his 
rest  after  having  laboured  for  a  whole  cycle.  At  the 
last  hour  he  presented  his  successor  to  the  people  and 
thereupon  stabbed  himself. 

“To  close  the  Monarch’s  career  with  due  dignity, 
a  grand  jubilee  and  magnificent  festival  was  announced 
at  Calicut.  On  the  great  day  the  king  himself  inaugu¬ 
rated  his  own  obsequies,  and  walking  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  State,  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  sea-shore.  When  his  feet  touched  the  water, 
he  flung  down  his  arms,  laid  aside  his  crown,  stripped 
off  his  garments  and  seated  himself  with  folded  arms 
upon  a  cushion.  Whereupon  four  Nairs,  whom  he,  had 
specially  entrusted  to  do  him  that  last  service,  i.  e.,  to 
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cut  his  throat,  bathed  in  the  sea  just  beside  the  prince. 
Brahmins  purified  them,  clothed  them  in  gala  costume, 
powdered  them  with  saffron,  sprinkled  them  with  per¬ 
fumed  water,  and  then  restored  to  them  sword  and 
buckler.  To  the  shout  of  ‘upon  them  ’!  the  champions 
flung  themselves  upon  the  guards  ranged  around  the 
king  in  close  battalions,  thrusting  right  and  left  and 
striving  to  force  a  passage  to  the  man  seated  on  the 
cushion.  Credible  or  not,  the  legend  affirms  that 
more  than  one  of  these  mad  men  plunged  his  sword 
into  the  royal  bosom.  It  only  remained  for  the  con¬ 
queror  to  mount  the  throne,  he  had  so  dearly  bought. 
After  all,  if  the  prince  were  unpopular,  the  regiments 
disloyal,  and  a  convenient  awkwardness  in  defence 
previously  decided  on, . P1 

The  custom  of  killing  the  king  or  compelling  him 
to  commit  suicide  is  of  primitive  origin  and  is  trace¬ 
able  to  most  primitive  societies  of  the  old  world.  All 
primitive  people  regard  their  kings  as  human  incarna¬ 
tions  of  the  divinity.  The  gods  themselves  are  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  human  in  their  bodily  shape,  human  in 

their  passions  and  human  in  their  fate  ;  for,  like  men, 
they  were  born  into  the  world,  and, like  men,  they  lived 

and  fought  and  even  died.  The  Hindu  gods  incar« 
nate,  such  as  Rama,  Kj*§h$a  and  others,  are  similarly 
conceived.  In  the  Hindu  temples,  the  course  of  wor« 
ship  is  adjusted  according  to  human  requirements. 

In  our  temples,  the  daily  routine  of  worship  is  ad« 
justed  to  the  requirements  of  human  beings  of  position, 
such  as  royal  personages  and  others  of  the  kind.  Early 
in  the  morning  before  day-break,  the  god  in  our  shrines 
is  awakened  from  his  supposed  sleep  to  the  tune  of 
music;  the  image  representing  the  deity  is  anointed, 
washed  and  clothed  carefully,  incense  and  perfume  are 
offered  in  the  form  of  Phupam  (incense)  and  sandal 
paste,  it  is  decorated  with  flowers  and  precious  jewels 
and  a  morning  collation  is  offered  in  the  form  of 

t,  Primtivt  Folk%  Contemporary  Science  Series,  pp,  148-9, 
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fried  rice  and  puddings.  After  resting  for  a  while, 
the  idol  is  taken  round  the  temple  for  its  morning 
constitutional  with  music  and  tom-toms.  It  then 
has  its  morning  and  mid-day  meals  and  after¬ 
noon  rounds.  In  the  evening,  the  whole  temple  is  illu¬ 
minated,  the  god  is  shown  lights  attended  with  music 
and  tom-toms,  has  its  supper,  after  which  it  once  more 
sets  forth  on  its  rounds  and  then  retires  to  sleep. 

The  Utsavams  or  annual  festivals  are  more  or  less  an 

* 

elaboration  of  the  daily  worship,  and  it  is  significant 
that,  on  one  of  the  festival  days,  the  god  goes  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition,  after  which  there  is  the  grand  bath  to 
purify  the  image  after  the  excursion  overnight.  All 
this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  conceived  on  the  idea  that 
gods  incarnate  are  but  human  beings  writ  large  and 
have  to  be  attended  to  as  such.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  speak  with  irreverence  of  our  religion.  Be¬ 
lieving  as  I  do  fully  in  the  teachings  of  our  religion  in 
its  most  authoritative  form,  I  wish  only  to  point  out 
that  we  have,  in  our  conception  of  our  gods,  not  gone 
beyond  the  anthropomorphistic  stage. 

Thus  likening  their  kings  unto  gods  and  regarding 
them  as  incarnations  of  the  divinity,  primitive  people 
took  the  utmost  care  of  the  life  of  their  king.  But  they 
never  suffered  their  man-god  or  king  to  exhibit  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  mental  or  physical  weakness  and 
allow  him  to  grow  old  and  feeble  and,  at  last,  die  a 
natural  death,  For,  that  would  certainly  be  detracting 
from  the  virtue  of  his  exalted  divinity,  inspired  position 
and  personality.  This  danger  was  averted  by  taking 
away  his  life  as  soon  as  he  showed  symptoms  of  failing 
power.  The  idea  is  that  his  soul  must  be  transferred 
to  a  vigorous  successor  before  the  decay  of  senility  sets 
in.  And  this  was  effected  by  putting  him  to  death 
while  yet  in  possession  of  all  his  mental  and  bodily  pow¬ 
ers  in  their  vigour. 

Some  of  the  reasons  that  induced  these  savages 
•ither  to  compass  the  death  of  their  king  or  to  actually 
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kill  him  may  be  gathered  from  instances  of  the  custom 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Frazer  in  his  Golden  Bough . 

(i)  They  believed  that  if  the  king  were  to  die  a 
natural  death,  the  world  would  perish  and  the  earth 
which  he  alone  sustained  by  his  power  and  merit  would 
immediately  be  annihilated.  This  is  the  belief  of  the 
people  of  Congo  with  regard  to  their  pontiff,  Chitome. 

(2)  Serious  illness,  break-up  from  old  age. 

(3)  Incompetency  or  unfitness  to  reign. 

(4)  Personal  defect,  such  as  any  bodily  blemish. 

(5)  Ill-government. 

In  Congo,  when  the  pontiff,  the  Chitome ,  fell  ill 
and  seemed  likely  to  die,  his  successor-elect  entered 
the  pontiff’s  house  with  a  rope  or  club  and  strangled  or 
clubbed  him  to  death. 

The  Ethiopian  kings  of  Meroe,  who  were  wor¬ 
shipped  as  gods,  were  bound  to  kill  themselves  as  soon 
as  a  messenger  arrived  from  their  priests  ordering  them 
to  die,  alleging  an  oracle  of  the  gods  as  their  authority 
for  the  command.  This  system  continued  till  one  of 
their  kings,  Ergamenes,  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  II, 
king  of  Egypt,  ventured  to  disregard  the  command  of 
the  priest  and  put  the  priests  themselves  to  death. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro  in  Central  Africa,  cus¬ 
tom  still  requires  that,  as  soon  as  the  king  falls  ill  seri¬ 
ously  or  begin  to  break  up  from  age,  he  shall  be  killed 
by  his  own  wives.  When  the  king  of  Kabanga,  on  the 
upper  Congo,  seems  near  his  end,  the  sorcerers  put  a 
rope  round  his  neck  which  they  draw  gradually  tighter 
till  he  dies,  It  was  the  custom  with  the  Zulus  to  put 
the  king  to  death  as  soon  as  he  began  to  have  wrinkles 
or  grey  hairs.  It  is  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  barbarous 
customs  of  the  Zulus  in  their  choice  or  election  of  their 
king  jthat  he  must  neither  have  wrinkles  nor  grey  hairs, 
as  they  are  both  distinguishing  marks  of  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  becoming  a  monarch  of  a  warlike  people.  It 
is  also  equally  indispensable  that  their  king  should 
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never  exhibit  those  proofs  of  having  become  unfit  and 
incompetent  to  reign. 

A  slight  bodily  blemish,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  tooth, 
was  considered  sufficient  reason  to  put  to  death  a 
king  of  Sofala.  It  is  said  that  a  prince  named  Sed- 
anda,  a  neighbour  of  the  king  of  Sofala,  being  affected 
with  leprosy,  resolved  to  follow  implicitly  the 
laws  of  the  country,  poisoned  himself,  conceiving  his 
malady  to  be  incurable,  or  at  least,  that  it  would  ren¬ 
der  him  so  lothsome  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  that 
they  would  with  difficulty  recognise  him.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  he  nominated  his  successor,  holding  as  his  opi¬ 
nion  that  sovereigns  who  should  serve  in  all  things  as 
an  example  to  their  people,  ought  to  have  no  defects 
whatever,  even  in  their  persons,  that  when  any  defects 
may  chance  to  befall  them,  they  cease  to  be  worthy 
of  life  and  of  governing  their  dominions  ;  and  prefer- 
ing  death,  in  compliance  with  this  law,  to  life,  with 
the  reproach  of  having  been  its  violator.  A  subse¬ 
quent  king  of  Sofala,  however,  took  upon  himself  the 
role  of  a  bold  reformer  like  Ergamenes  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  refused  to  kill  himself  on  his  losing  a  tooth, 
inveighed  against  the  brutal  custom  followed  hitherto, 
and  published  his  resolve  to  continue  to  govern. 

Mr.  Frazer  conjectures  that  the  ground  for 
putting  the  Ethiopian  kings  to  death  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Zulus  and  Sofala  kings,  the  appearance  on 
their  person  of  some  bodily  defect  or  sign  of  decay; 
and  that  the  oracle  which  the  priests  alleged  as  the 
authority  for  the  royal  execution  was  to  the  effect 
that  great  calamities  would  result  from  the  reign  of 
a  king  who  had  any  blemish  on  his  body  ;  just  as  an 
oracle  warned  Sparta  against  a  “  lame  reign,  ”  that 
is  the  reign  of  a  lame  king.  In  Sparta  as  in  Mala¬ 
bar,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  heirs  of  the  king 
were  not  his  sons  but  the  sons  of  his  sisters.  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  that  the  kings 
of  Ethiopia  were  chosen  for  their  size,  strength  and 
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beauty  of  person  long  before  the  custom  of  killing 
them  was  abolished.  To  this  day,  the  Sultan  of  Wadai 
must  have  no  obvious  bodily  defect,  and  a  king  of  An- 
goy  cannot  be  crowned  if  he  has  a  single  blemish,  such 
as  a  broken  or  filed  tooth  or  the  scar  of  an  old  wound. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  ,  especially 
with  the  other  African  examples  before  us,  that  any 
bodily  defect  or  symptoms  of  old  age  appearing  on 
the  person  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch  was  the  signal 
for  his  execution. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Eye o, near  Dahomey,  when  the 
people  had  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  king’s  ill-gov¬ 
ernment,  which  was  sometimes  insidiously  infused  into 
them  by  the  artifice  of  his  discontented  ministers,  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  him  with  a  present  of  parrot’s 
eggs  as  a  mark  of  its  authenticity  to  represent  to  him 
that  the  burden  of  the  Government  must  have  so  far  fa¬ 
tigued  him  that  they  consider  it  full  time  for  him  to  have 
repose  from  his  cares  and  indulge  himself  with 
a  little  sleep. 

He  thanks  his  subjects  for  their  attention  to  his 
ease,  retires  to  his  own  appartment  as  if  to  sleep  and 
there  gives  directions  to  his  women  to  strangle  him. 
This  is  immediately  executed,  and  his  son  quietly 
ascends  the  throne  upon  the  usual  terms  of  holding  the 
reins  of  Government  no  longer  than  whilst  he  merits 
the  approbation  of  the  people.  This  custom  was  abro¬ 
gated  only  about  the  year  1774  by  a  king  of  Eyeo  who 
refused  to  take  a  nap  on  the  representation  of  his  mini¬ 
sters,  who  thereupon  raised  a  rebellion,  but  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  thus  was  the  king 
and  his  successors  freed  for  ever  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  councillors. 

In  Europe,  the  old  Prussians  acknowledged  as 
tl^eir  supreme  lord  a  ruler  who  governed  them  in  the 
name  of  the  gods  and  was  known  as  god’s  mouth  (AVr- 
waido)-  When  he  felt  himself  weak  and  idle,  if  he 
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wished  to  leave  a  good  name  behind  him,  he  had  a 
great  heap  made  of  thorn-brushes  and  straw,  on  which 
he  mounted  and  delivered  a  long  sermon  to  the  people, 
exhorting  them  to  serve  the  gods  and  promising  to  go 
to  the  gods  and  speak  for  the  people.  Then  he  took 
some  of  the  perpetual  fire  which  burnt  in  front  of  the 
holy  oak-tree,  and  lighting  the  pile  with  it,  burned 
himself  to  death. 


In  some  countries,  the  king  was  killed  even  before 
he  showed  visible  symptoms  of  failing  health  or  ad¬ 
vancing  age  or  any  bodily  defect,  blemish  or  incapa¬ 
city  or  unfitness  to  govern.  He  is  suffered  by  his 
people  to  hold  his  office  only  for  a  certain  fixed  terra. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Malabar  the  king  was  allowed 
only  a  term  of  12  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  to 
cut  his  own  throat.  Mr.  Frazer  believes  that  the  reign 
of  the  Dorian  kings  of  old  was  limited  to  8  years,  at 
the  close  of  which,  or  whenever  at  a  certain  time  a 
meteor  flashed  in  the  sky,  the  kings  were  deposed. 
We  have  seen  that  a  twelve  years*  cycle  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  Malabar;  so  was  the  eight  years’  cycle  in 
early  Greece.  The  sovereign  of  Toltecs  succeeded 
in  obtaining  very  reasonable  latitude  before  causing 
him  to  perish,  his  people  allowed  him  a  reign  of  fifty- 
two  years,  the  whole  duration  of  the  Mexican  cycle. 
The  Bull  Apis  enjoyed  his  divinity  for  twenty-five 
years. 

In  some  countries,  the  kings  were  not  suffered  to 
enjoy  their  real  position  for  more  than  one  year  or 
even  one  day,  while  in  other  countries,  even  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  more  than  one  might  have  to 
sit  on  the  throne.  In  Babylonia,  at  the  end  of  an  year’s 
reign,  the  king  was  put  to  death,  and  a  new  king 
appointed  to  reign  in  his  turn  a  year  and  suffer  death 
at  theend  of  it.  In  Nogio,  a  province  of  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  Congo  in  West  Africa,  the  rule  obtains  that 
the  chief  who  assumes  the  cap  of  sovereignty  one 
day  shall  be  put  to  death  on  the  next.  The  right  of 
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succession  lies  with  the  chief  of  Musurongo,  but  we 
need  not  wonder  that  he  does  not  exercise  it  and  that 
the  throne  stands  vacant.  “  No  one  likes  to  lose  his 
life  for  a  few  hours*  glory  on  the  Nogis  throne.” 

The  Old  Portuguese  historian,  de  Barros, 
remarks  with  surprise  that  no  wise  man  would  wish  to 
be  a  king  of  Passier,  a  kingdom  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Sumatra,  since  the  monarch  was  not  allowed  by  his 
subjects  to  live  long.  From  time  to  time,  a  sort  of 
fury  seized  the  people  and  they  marched  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  chanting  in  a  loud  voice  the  fatal  words 
“The  king  must  die.”  When  the  king  heard  that  song 
of  death,  he  knew  that  his  hour  had  come.  The  man 
who  struck  the  fatal  blow  was  of  the  royal  lineage,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  the  deed  of  blood  and  seated 
himself  on  the  throne,  he  was  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
king,  provided  that  he  contiuned  to  maintain  his  seat 
peaceably  for  a  single  day.  This,  however,  the  regecide 
did  not  always  succeed  in  doing.  When  Fernao  Per- 
esd  Andrade,  on  a  voyage  to  China,  put  in  at  Passier 
for  a  cargo  of  spices,  two  kings  were  massacred,  and 
that  in  the  most  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  sign  of  tumult  or  sedition  in  the  city, 
where  everything  went  on  in  its  usual  course  as  if  the 
murder  or  execution  of  a  king  were  a  matter  of  every 
day  occurrence.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  three  kings 
were  raised  to  the  dangerous  elevation  and  followed 
each  other  on  the  dusty  road  of  death  in  a  single 
day. 

Looking  to  the  custom  of  the  king  of  Quiloncare 
(Quilon)  cutting  his  own  throat  at  the  end  of  his 
twelve  years’  term  spoken  of  by  Barbosa,  Odoric 
and  others,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  early  kings  of 
Malabar  and  notably  the  Zamorin  or  king  of  Calicut 
sacrificed  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  terih  of  office. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  old  Prussian  custom  of  the 
king  burning  himself  to  death  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  Malabar  custom  of  the  king  publicly  cutting  his 
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own  throat.  This  barbarous  custom  would  seem  to 
have  been  considerably  modified  in  later  days.  The 
description  of  the  MsmSmkam  ceremony  given  by 
Hamilton  in  the  17th  century  points  the  direction  in 
which  the  modification  was  effected.  The  Zamorin 
had  no  longer  to  cut  his  own  throat.  But  he  celebrated 
the  great  national  feast  of  Msmamkam  at  TirufiSvSye 
and  offered  his  throne  to  any  one  who  was  able  to  force 
his  way  by  desparate  fight  through  his  guards  who 
surrounded  him,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  his  throat. 
It  is  significant  that,  at  one  time,  a  custom  arose  of  the 
Zamorin  retiring  for  life  to  a  pagoda  and  leading  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  the  second  in  succession  acting  as 
regent,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  to  retire  when  his  time 
came  J.  Similarly  the  Raja  of  Cochin  followed  the 
custom  of  retiring  in  old  age  to  a  temple  and  there 
leading  a  life  in  seclusion  leaving  the  management  of 
the  State  to  the  heir-apparent.  This  custom  was 
abrogated  at  the  instance  of  the  Portuguese  Governor- 
General  Almeyda  2. 

The  custom  of  the  king  offering  his  throne  to  one 
who  should  succeed  in  cutting  him  down  was  not 
peculiar  to  Malabar.  ‘‘It  is  a  similar  custom  in  Bengal,” 
says  an  old  historian,  ‘‘that  there  is  little  of  hereditary 
descent  in  succession  to  the  sovereignty.  There 
is  a  throne  allotted  for  the  king  ;  there  is,  in  like 
manner,  a  seat  or  station  assigned  for  each  of  the  Amirs, 
Wazirs  and  Mansabdars.  It  is  the  throne  and  these 
stations  alone  which  engage  the  reverence  of  the  people 
of  Bengal.  A  set  of  dependents,  servants  and  atten¬ 
dants  are  annexed  to  each  of  these  situations.  When 
the  king  wishes  to  dismiss  or  appoint  any  person,  who¬ 
soever  is  placed  to  the  seat  of  the  one  dismissed,  is 
immediately  attended  and  obeyed  by  the  whole  esta¬ 
blishment  of  dependents, servants  and  retainers  annexed 
to  the  seat  which  he  occupies.  Nay  this  rule  obtains 

1.  Day’s  Land  of  the  Perumaht  p.  43, 

2.  Keralapalama%  pp.  10-79,  Mr*  Whiteway’s  Rise  of  the 
Portuguese  Power  in  India ,  p.  107, 
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even  as  to  the  royal  throne  itself.  Whoever  kills  the 
king  and  succeeds  in  placing  himself  on  that  throne  is 
immediately  acknowledged  as  king ;  all  the  Amirs, 
Wazirs,  soldiers  and  peasants,  instantly  obey  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  him  as  being  as  much  this  sovereign  as  they  did 
their  former  prince,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly. 
The  people  of  Bengal  say:  ‘  We  are  faithful  to  the 
throne.  Whoever  fills  the  throne,  we  are  obedient 
and  true  to  it’  ”  T 

A  similar  rule  appears  to  have  obtained  among 
the  old  Slavs.  When  the  captives,  Gunn  and  Jarmerik, 
contrived  to  slay  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Slavs  and 
made  their  escape,  they  were  pursued  by  the  barbarians 
who  shouted  after  them  that,  if  they  would  only  come 
back,  they  would  reign  instead  of  the  murdered 
monarch. 

As  already  observed,  the  origin  of  this  tragic  cus¬ 
tom  may  be  found  in  the  belief  that  the  kings  are 
gods  incarnate  as  men  and  that  they  should,  so  long 
as  they  rule  on  earth,  have  no  blemish  whatever,  whe¬ 
ther  mental  or  physical  .  The  divinity  that  hedges 
round  the  king  is  no  mere  Eastern  idea.  If  Sri 
Kyshija  and  Sri  Rama  were  claimed  by  the  Hindus 
in  the  Epic  age  to  be  gods  incarnate  on  earth  as  men 
and  kings,  amongst  the  Pagans  of  the  West,  at  a  much 
later  period,  the  early  Roman  Emperors  laid  claim  to 
divine  authority  and  their  apotheosis  is  a  matter  of 
known  notoriety 2 

1.  I  he  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historian,  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  Vol,  IV,  p.  260. 

2.  Long  before  the  Romans,  the  Greeks  believed  that  the 
great  heroes,  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  were  of  divine  parentage. 
Achilles  was  a  sea-god,  son  of  Thetis,  goddess  of  the  sea. 
Agamemnon  was  likewise  a  god.  The  former  was  worshipped 
at  his  temple  Lurce,  the  “  shinning  Island,  ”  near  the  mouth  of 
tie  Danube  ,  while  the  latter  was  worshipped  as  Zeus  Agamemnon 
at  Sparta.  Later,  Alexander  the  Great  claimed  to  be  the  son  of 
the  god  Zeus  Ammon.  To  obtain  an  official  assurance  of  this 
front  Ammon  himself,  Alexander  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
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The  first  two  Caesars  allowed  themselves  to  be 
worshipped  during  their  life-time,  though  not  at  the 
Capitol,  Malabar  itself  is  said  to  have  once  possessed 
a  temple  of  one  of  them  ;  for,  according  to  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Tables,  there  was  at  one  time  a  temple  of  Au¬ 
gustus  at  Cfanganur  with  a  garrison  of  two  cohorts 
or  one  thousand  two  hundred  men.1  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  with 
regard  to  the  attribution  of  divinity  to  men,  is  that, 
in  the  East,  the  gods  are  supposed  to  descend  to  the 
earth  and  become  incarnate  as  men,  such  as  Rama, 
Krshna,  Parasurama  and  other  Hindu  Avatars, 
while,  in  the  West,  men  are  made  to  ascend  towards 
heaven  and  are  held  to  partake  of  divinity,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  deified  Roman  Emperors  and  the  Saints  of 
the  Christian  church  who  are  canonised  and  are  made 
to  look  like  something  more  than  mere  heroes*. 
A  halo  of  divinity  is  supposed  to  surround  them. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Saints  themselves  and 
even  their  relics  are  supposed  to  work  miracles — acts 
which  set  at  naught  or,  at  any  rate,  transcend  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  invocation  of  Saints  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  practice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

In  Keraia  itself,  in  the  southern  extremity,  Tra- 
vancore,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  we  had  the 
unique  instance  of  the  Great  Marttanda  Varma  dedi¬ 
cating  the  State  to  Sr!  Padmansbha  Swami,  making 

oracular  sanctuary  of  Ammon  in  the  oasis  of  Sirah.  Later  still,  the 
Romans  believed  that  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  ‘Eternal  city’, 
and  his  twin  brother,  Remus,  were  the  sons  of  the  God  Mars.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that,  while  the  Hindus  believe  in  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  Gods  as  human  beings  ,  they  do  not  attribute  divine 
parentage  to  them  as  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1.  List  of  Antiquities  of  Southern  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  257 

2.  It  is  urged  that  this  theory  does  not  suit  the  divine 
origin  of  Christ.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus,  having  had 
his  birth  in  Jerusalem,  was  an  oriental,  a  son  of  the  East.  It  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  great  world  religions,  Christianity,  Hindu¬ 
ism,  Mahomedanism,  Buddhism,  and  Zorastrianism,  had  their  origin 
in  the  East, 
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over  the  kingdom  to  god  and  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  vassal  or  agent  of  the  deity,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Sri  PadmanSbha  Dasa,  a  title 
borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  Travancore  to  this  day. 
The  astute  king  found  the  idea  of  divinity  in  kings 
losing  hold  on  the  people,  and  he  hit  upon  the  in¬ 
genious  device  of  dedicating  the  State  to  God  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  himself  to  be  the  God’s  agent.  This  but 
crystallized  once  for  all  the  hitherto  nebulous  notion 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  Travancore.  The  idea 
that  underlay  the  dedication  was  neither  peculiar  to 
Travancore  or  Malabar,  nor  even  to  India.  So  late  as 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  i.  e.,  long  before 
the  Travancore  dedication,  we  read  that  Louis  XIII 
of  France  put  his  crown  and  kingdom  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  what  has  been  called 
“  le  voeu  de  Louis  XIII.  ”  Great  festivals  were  held  in 
honour  of  this.  His  more  renowned  son,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  also  countenanced  the  idea.  He  regarded 
himself  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  upon  earth 
and  responsible  to  Him  alone.  He  went  to  the  length 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  openly  worshipped, 
Versailles  was  decorated  with  the  Apotheosis  of  Louis, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  family  of  Law  Fenellade  burnt 
incense  before  his  statue  till  pious  scruples  urged  him 
to  abolish  the  practice. 

Most  countries  of  Europe  have  their  patron  Saints, 
St.  George  for  England,  St,  Patrick  for  Ireland,  St. 
Andrews  for  Scotland,  St.  Dennis  for  France,  St. 
Mark  for  the  quondom  Republic  of  Venice  and  so  on.  1 
In  Spain,  at  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  their 
great  empire,  the  Cortes  gravely  proposed  as  a 
remedy  to  change  the  patron  Saints.  Their  proposal 
1.  The  English  court  is  known  as  the  .court  of  St.  James. 
That  of  France  under  the  monarchy  was  called  the  court  of  St. 
Germain.  The  English  Parliament  used  to  sit  at  St.  Stephen’s. 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and  St,  Paul’s  in  London  are  instances  of 
the  places  of  worship  being  called  after  their  patron  saints, 
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to  hand  over  Spain  to  the  protection  of  Saint  Teresa 
de  Jesus  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  their  former 
patron,  St.  Iago,  “  under  whose  protection  they  had 
seen  the  whole  world  at  their  feet  and  the  nation  en¬ 
lightened  by  science  and  virtue  might  take  offence”.1 
The  claim  to  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  England  was 
not  finally  given  up  till  after  the  flight  of  James  II, 
and  his  consequent  deposition.  In  ‘Holy  Russia’,  the 
Tzar  was,  to  many,  the  divine  figure  from  the  north. 
In  China  ,  the  Emperor  was  the ‘Son  of  Heaven’ — 
Heaven  was  his  father  and  Earth  was  his  mother. 
In  Japan,  the  Mikado  is  believed  to  rule  by  divine  right. 
Thus  the  recognition  of  the  divine  element  in  kings 
may  be  said  to  be  the  common  heritage  of  humanity  all 
the  world  over,  2  a  burden  which  man  is  successfully 
seeking  to  get  rid  of  under  the  stress  of  progressive 
ideas  of  civilization,  freedom  and  individual  liberty. 

The  theory  of  the  incarnation  of  Gods  as  human 
beings  is  radically  different  from  the  theory  of  deifying 
human  beings  as  gods,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  one  theory 
differs  from  the  other,  the  tragic  custom  of  the  suicide 
or  murder  of  kings  with  mental  or  physical  blemish  on 
them  obtained  amongst  those  who  held  the  one  theory, 
as  it  was  eschewed  by  those  who  held  the  other.  Hence, 
perhaps,  we  fail  to  find  any  parallel  or  analogue  of  the 
tragic  custom  amongst  races  and  countries  other  than 
those  of  which  instances  have  already  been  given. 

1  Dyer’s  Modern  Europe ,  Vol.  III,  PP.  235  — 342 — 43. 

2.  Even  amongst  some  races  inhabiting  parts  of  the  New 
World,  the  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  kings  was  extant.  In 
Peru  “  the  sun  was  the  accepted  ancestor  of  the  sovereigns  and 
the  sun  was  the  deity  worshipped  by  Incas  and  other  people.” 
Sir  Clemento  Markham  observed  that  “like  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Incas  resorted  to  the  method  (of  marrying  sisters)  of  making  their 
family  a  race  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  and  almost  divine.” 
Ihe  Incas  of  Peru>  3rd  Impression,  2nd  Edition,  pp,  64 — 103. 
For  a  similar  reason,  the  Burmese  kings  too  appear  to  have  mairied 
their  sisters. 
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We  may  thus  have  some  idea  of  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  curious  custom  that  enjoined  on  the 
reigning  sovereign  to  cut  his  own  throat,  or  have  it 
cut  for  him  by  some  one  else,  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  new  and  more  vigorous  and  robust  monarch  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  on  the  throne  after  he  had  reigned  for  a 
fixed  period — a  custom  in  no  way  peculiar  to  Malabar, 
but  prevalent  all  over  the  old  world.  Here  I  believe  we 
have  the  genesis  of  the  MamSmkam  festival  at  which  the 
tragedy  was  enacted  at  the  close  of  around  of  festivities 
of  unsurpassed  magnificence,  whereat  all  K^raia  was 
represented.  Msmamkam  is  but  the  corrupt  Malay^iam 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  word,  Mahs  Makham,  meaning  ‘the 
great  sacrifice’,  truly  an  apt  designation  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  which  ends  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the 
king  who  presides  over  its  celebration. 


LETTER  XII. 


i.  Coinage.  The  Portuguese  historians  report  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  Malabar,  the 
Zamorin  alone  possessed  the  right  of  coining  money. 
They  say  that  it  was  a  peculiar  privilege  conferred  on 
him  by  Cheraman  Perumal.  Barbosa  observes :  “He 
(Cheraman  Perumal)  instituted  three  kingdoms  in  the 
country  of  Malabar  and  commanded  that  no  one  should 
coin  money  except  the  king  of  Calicut.”1  Pur- 
chas  also  makes  a  similar  statement  on  the  authority 
of  Barbosa,  Castenheda,  and  other  Portuguese  writers. 
Barbosa  further  observes  :  Ct  And  there  are  many  other 
lords  in  the  country  of  Malabar  who  wish  to  call  them¬ 
selves  kings ;  and  they  are  not  so,  because  they  are 
notable  to  coin  money  nor  cover  houses  with  roofs  (with 
tiles)  under  penalty  of  all  the  others  rising  up  against 
whomsoever  should  do  such  a  thing  or  of  having  to 
destroy  them.  And  these  kings  of  Coulam  and  Can- 
nanore  afterwards  struck  money  for  a  certain  time  in 
their  countries  without  having  the  power  of  doing  so.” 
Till  Cochin  secured  the  powerful  aid  of  the  foreigner, 
its  Rajas  had  to  submit  themselves  to  be  ousted  from 
their  throne  periodically  by  the  Zamorin,  and  then  re¬ 
stored  as  the  Calicut  king’s  vassal.  Barbosa  refers  to 
this  practice  thus:  “And  the  king  of  Cochin  could  not 
coin  money  nor  roof  his  house  with  tiles  under  pain  of 
losing  his  State,  And  now  since  the  Portuguese  went 
there,  the  king  of  Portugal  made  him  exempt  from  all 
this.  So  that  he  lords  it  over  absolutely  and  coins 
money  according  to  his  custom.  ”2  Thus  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  having  placed  the  Cochin  Raja  in  a  position 
to  coin  money,  while  the  Rajas  of  Cannanore  and  Cou¬ 
lam  (Travancore)  had  already  begun  to  do  so,  we  can 
account  for  the  statement  of  Vincenzo  Maria,  who 

i*  p.  104. 

8*  P.  157, 
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visited  the  coast  in  1657,  i.  e.,  more  than  a  century 
after  Barbosa,  that  the  privilege  of  coining  was  at  that 
time  confined  to  the  four  States  of  Cannanore,  Calicut, 
Cochin  and  Travancore. 

Fanams . — Yule  and  Burnell  say  that  4 ‘it  is  the 
denomination  of  a  small  coin  long  in  use  in  Southern 
India,  Malayaiam  and  Tamil,  panam  (money)  from 
Sanskrit  pana  *  *  *  .  The  fanam  was  anciently  a 
gold  coin,  but  latterly  of  silver  or  sometimes  of  base 
gold.  *  *  *  Fanams  are  still  met  with  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  as  late  as  1862,  were  received  at  the  trea¬ 
suries  of  Malabar  and  Calicut.’’1  The  following  refer¬ 
ences  show  that  the  coin  had  been  known  from 
comparatively  early  times  to  foreign  travellers, 

A.  D.  1344. — “A  hundred  fanams  are  equal  to  6 
golden  dinars  (in  Ceylon).”  2 

A.  D.  1348. — ‘‘And  these  latter  (the  Malabar 
Christians  of  Quilon)  are  the  masters  of  the  public 
steelyard,  from  which  I  derived,  as  a  perquisite  of  my 
office  as  Pope’s  Legate,  every  month  a  hundred  gold 
fanam,  and  a  thousand  when  I  left.”  3 

A.  D.  1442. — “In  this  country,  Vijayanagar,  they 
have  three  kinds  of  money  made  of  gold,  mixed  with 
alloy  *  *  *  the  third,  called  fanam ,  is  equivalent 

in  value  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  last  mentioned  coin 
(partab  vid-pardo  0).”  4 

A,  D.  1553. —  “In  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  a 
knight,  he,  the  Nayar,  is  to  go  with  all  his  kinsfolk, 
and  friends  in  pomp  and  festal  procession  to  the  house 
of  the  king  *  *  and  make  him  an  offering  of 

60  of  those  pieces  of  gold  which  they  call  Fanoes>  each 
of  which  may  be  worth  20  reis  of  our  money.”  s 

A.  D.  1582.— In  the  English  translation  of  Castenm 
heda  is  a  passage  identical  with  the  preceding. 

1.  Hobson  Job  son,  1st  Ed.  p.  265. 

2.  Ibn  Batuta. 

3.  John  Marignolli  in  Cathay  p.  343. 

4.  Abdur  Razak,  in  India  in  the  15th  Century  A #  D% 

5.  Dr,  Barros,  Dec.  I,  liv.  IX,  Qhap,  III, 
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Fanams  were  of  different  sizes,  values,  and  weights, 
each  country  having  its  own  standard.  The  Zamorin 
had  his  old  Vlrarsyan  panam  (gold — 4  to  a  rupee.  12 \ 
Malabar  pice  to  one  fanam.  j 

New  Viraraya  or  gold  -  3J  to  a  rupee;  14^  Mala¬ 
bar  pice  to  one  fanam. 

Silver  fanam  =  5  to  a  rupee  and  each  fanam  worth 
ten  Malabar  pice. 

In  TrSvancore,  there  were  the  following  coins: — 

The  AnantarSyan  panam,  a  gold  coin  of  the  same 
value  with  the  new  VirarSyan,  the  device  only  being 
different.  The  Kalian,  also  gold,  now  a  nominal  coin, 
as  such  silver  coin  of  equivalent  value  has  never  been 
struck. 

The  Chakram  in  silver  and  Cash  in  copper  may 
also  be  mentioned.  The  value  of  these  coins  are; — 

The  RaSl,  worth  10  Chakrams,  is  also  a  nominal 
coin  at  present. 

16  Copper  Cash  —  1  Chakram 


4  Chakrams 
2  Kalians 
Anantarayan 


1  Kali  pariam 
1  Ananfarayan 
1  British  rupee 


The  most  ancient  of  the  indigenous  fanams  in 
Malabar  is  the  Rasi  supposed  to  have  been  coined  by 
ParasurSma  for  the  use  of  his  people  in  Kerala.  The 
specimens  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot  were  found  to 
weigh  five  and  eight-tenths  grains  each,  “with  an  obli¬ 
terated  form  on  the  obverse,  probably  a  Shankh.” 
Mr.  M.  J.  Walehouse  has  an  interesting  notice  of  them 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Indian  Antiquary .  He  says: 
“The  small  spangle  like  gold  coins,  so  frequently 
found  throughout  the  south  of  India,  are  called  by  the 
Natives  Shannar  Cash:  I  have  twice  known  Chatties 
containing  some  hundreds  to  have  been  ploughed  up 
in  the  District  of  Coimbatore.  In  the  Travancore 
country  they  are  called  rashis,  and  along  all  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  the  approaches  to  fords  over  large  rivers 
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which  have  been  used  for  centuries  are  specially  pro¬ 
lific  of  them.  'After  heavy  bursts  of  the  monsoon, 
people  often  regularly  resort  to,  and  minutely  scruti¬ 
nise,  the  tracts  leading  to  the  fords.  In  Travancore, 
the  Hindus  say  that  ParaSurSma,  when  he  had  cre¬ 
ated  Kerala,  sowed  it  all  over  with  rashis%  and  buried 
the  surplus  in  the  cairns  which  occur  sparingly  on  the 
Travancore  mountains.  On  the  higher  ranges,  there 
are  three  of  ParaSurSma’s  cairns,  where  the  mountain 
tribe,  the  Mala  Aryans,  still  keep  lamps  burning. 
Stone  circles  are  very  rare;  one  much  dilapidated  was 
called  a  Raski  hill  of  ParaSurama.” 

The  Rs§i  fanams  are  of  gold  and  have  14  dots 
on  them.  Rs§i  means  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  12  dots  are  the  12  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  and  that  the  two  separate  dots  represent  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon.  The  12  Zodiacal  signs  are  divided  into 
four  good,  four  middling,  and  four  bad  signs,  which  may 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  dots  on  one  side  of 
the  coins :  the  four  prolonged  dots  being  the  good,  the 
four  ordinary  sized  ones  the  middling,  and  the  four  tiny 
dots  placed  separately  in  a  corner  by  themselves,  the 
four  bad  signs.  The  other  emblems  are  not  under- 
stoodOI 

“The  history  of  Travancore  coins'*,  observes 
Mr.  Nagam  Aiya,  “  mounts  up  to  remote  antiquity. 
Sir  Walter  Elliot,  the  eminent  numismatist,  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  Travancore  mint  “  is  the  only  Hindu 
{ankaSala  still  maintained  in  its  original  form  Of 
gold  coins,  besides  the  Ananj:arSyan  fanam  already 
mentioned  there  were  the  Kaliyuga  Rsjan  or  Kaliyuga 
Rsyan  Panam,  as  also  the  Ananta  Varahan.  The  first, 
as  its  very  name  implies,  was  probably  issued  by  the  so¬ 
vereign  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kaliyuga. 
It  has  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  RaSi  coin.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  it  was  at  one  time  current  over 
the  whole  of  Kerala. 

1.  Malabar,  X ol.  II,  p.  c.  1.  XXIX. 
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Ananja  Rsyan  Pa$am  and  Anan|a  Varshan  were 
two  gold  coins  issued  subsequently.  Ananja  is  the 
appellation  of  the  God  Sri  Pacjmanabha,  the  tutelary 
deity.  Their  values  were  Re.  0-47  and  Rs.  3*15*5 
respectively.  In  1052  M.  E.  (1877  A.  D.),  two  gold 
coins  called  Travancore  Varahans  and  Half  Varakans 
were  struck  and  declared  legal  tender  by  State  legis¬ 
lation.  The  obverse  contained  the  inscription  “R.  V.”. 
(the  initials  of  the  Maharaja)  and  the  words  “Travancore 
Varahan”  or  “Half  Varahan  ”  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
Malayalam,  with  the  years  of  issue  both  of  English  and 
Malayalam  ;  the  reverse  contained  a  Sankha  and  a 

flag.  The  two  coins  weighed  78"  and  39^  grains  and 
their  values  were  7 \  Rs.  and  3!  Rs.  respectively.  The 
new  currency  failed  in  its  object,  as  there  was  hardly 
any  circulation,  and  was  discontinued. 

Gold  chukrams  are  stated  to  have  been  minted  at 
one  time,  but  nothing  is  now  known  of  these  coins, 
though  rare  specimens  are  to  be  met  with. 

With  regard  to  silver  coins,  silver  chukrams  were 
issued  from  the  earliest  period,  and  they  were  stated  to 
have  been  current  even  in  the  Pa$<iyan  kingdom. 
This,  by  repute,  is  the  earliest  silver  coin  of  Travan¬ 
core. 

Later  coinages  were  of  three  different  sizes ; — 

Double  chakram  weight  1 1  ~  grains. 

Single  chakram  ,,  570  »> 

g 

Small  or  chinna  chakram  ,,  2  ~  „ 

The  exact  date  of  their  coinage  is  not  known,  but 
all  accounts  agree  in  assigning  to  them  a  period  of 
more  than  200  years.  In  the  year  985  M.  E.  (1809 
A.  D.),  double  and  half  chakfams  were  coined  by  the 
order  of  the  then  Diwan,  Ummi$y  'J'ampi,  and  it  is  said 
that  their  coinage  was  immediately  discontinued.  From 
some  specimens  now  available,  it  is  found  that,  on  the 
obverse  of  the  double  chakram  was  a  §ankha  or  shell 
and  on  the  reverse  was  the  chakram,  resembling  what 

is  called  a  Solomon’s  seal  with  the  inscription 

A Z. 
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“  Padmansbha”  in  Malayslam.  The  impression  on  the 
chakfam  represents  on  the  obverse  a  head  ornament  of 
Siva,  a  curved  line  representing  the  moon  with  a  star 
above  it.  The  moon  appears  also  on  the  reverse  with 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  above,  marked  by  dots 
and  an  ear  of  corn  below.  The  representation  is,  of 
course,  primitive  and  rude.  T  he  chinna  chakram  re¬ 
sembled  the  chakram  in  all  respects,  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  smallest  silver  coin  in  the  world. 

In  1035  M.  E.  (i860  A.  D.),  a  new  silver  coin  of 
the  value  of  4  chakrams  and  known  as  the  pa$am  was 
introduced.  These  coins  were  minted  in  Trivandrum 
with  the  aid  of  stamping  presses  got  down  from 
Madras. 

In  1065  M.  E.  (1889  A.  D.),  quarter  rupees  and 
half  rupees,  equal  in  value  to  7  and  ^chakfams,  res¬ 
pectively  were  coined.  They  have  the  device  of  the 
Sankha  and  the  name  of  the  coin  on  one  side  and  the 
inscription  “Rama  Varma,  Travancore  ”  with  the  year 
and  the  name  of  the  coin  in  English  on  the  other  side. 

In  1076  M.  E.  (1900  A.  D.),  the  silver  chakrams 
were  discontinued,  and  an  improved  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  2  chakfams  was  minted  instead  and  declared 
part  of  the  currency  of  the  State. 

The  coin  known  as  KaSu  or  cask  is  the  earliest 
copper  coin  minted  in  Travancore.  It  is  valued 
1/1,456  of  a  British  Rupee  and  is  undoubtedly  the  small¬ 
est  copper  coin  in  the  world.  It  was  first  minted  in 
991  M.  E.  (1815  A.  D.).  The  cash  issued  in  1006  M.E. 
have  a  different  stamp,  which  was  again  changed  in 
the  coinage  of  copper  cash  made  in  1014  M.  E. 

In  1024  M.  E.  (1848  A.D.),  three  varieties  of  cop¬ 
per  coins  were  minted,  viz:— 

Cash  —  ~6  of  a  chakfram. 

Double  cash  =  \  do. 

Four  cash  ~  £  do. 

On  the  obverse  of  all,  there  was  the  figure  of  Kf$h$a 
and  on  the  reverse  the  chakfam.  The  double  cash 
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contained  in  addition  the  numeral  “2”  in  Malayslam 
below  the  figure  of  Kj*sh$a.  In  the  four-cash  pieces, 
the  numeral  “2”  was  replaced  by  “4”  also  in  Malayslam, 
and  there  were  two  floral  sprigs  in  addition.  The  last 
two  coins  were,  however,  subsequently  given  up. 

In  1076  M.  E.  (1900  A.  D.),  copper  coins  of  the 
value  of  one,  half  and  quarter  chakrams  were  issued.  At 
the  same  time,  an  improved  copper  cash  was  also  struck 
with  the  inscription  “one  cash”  in  Malayalam  on  one 
side  and  the  Sanka  in  an  ornamental  circle  on  the 
other  side.  These  coins  form  the  present  copper  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  State. 

In  988  M.  E.  (1812  A.  D.),  zinc  coins  of  the  value 
of  one  cash  were  issued  from  the  Travancore  mint. 
This  was  the  first  ‘cash’  coined,  but  it  was  soon  replaced 
by  copper  coinage.  Specimens  of  the  zinc  cash  are 
not  available.  It  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  give  any 
description. 

A  large  number  of  foreign  coins,  both  European 
and  Indian,  appear  to  have  been  current  in  early  times, 
and  numbers  of  them  have  been  subsequently  unearth¬ 
ed  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Of  Indian  coins,  the 
earliest  are  the  punch-marked  coins  current  at  the  time 
of  Buddha.  Specimens  of  these  when  first  found  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Edgar  Thurston  of  the  Madras  Government 
Museum,  and  he  identified  them  as  the  punch-marked 
coins  “which  are  found  all  over  India  from  Kabul  to 
Cape  Comorin.”  According  to  Sir  A.  Cunningham, 

“  they  were  certainly  current  in  the  time  of  Buddha, 
i.  e.,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  But  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  thinking  that  they  might  mount  to  as  high  as 
1,000  B.  C.”  1 

Other  Indian  coins  which  once  circulated  in  the 
country  were — 

Sultan  Varshan 

Sultan  cash. 

Kumbhakoriam  Varshan. 

1.  Coins  of  Ancient  India  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  fth 
Century — 1891 — p.  43. 
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'J'arangambsdi  VarShan. 

Parangy  Varahan. 

Calicut  Fanam. 

Ramanad  Chutti  Panam. 

Madura  Velli  Panam. 

Cochin  Puttan. 

From  a  South  Travancore  inscription  dated  98 
M.  E.  (922  A.  D.),  it  is  found  that  Ceylon  gold  coins 
were  once  current  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Of  European  coins,  the  earliest  that  are  met  with 
are  Roman  ranging  from  30  B.  C.  to  547  A.  D.  Mr. 
Cunningham  asserts  that  these  coins  were  current  in 
Southern  India  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
Of  the  later  ones,  the  Venetian  Sequin  is  met  with  in 
large  numbers  and  are  in  great  demand  for  jewelry.1 

With  regard  to  the  coins  current  in  Cochin,  the 
Census  Report  says:  “Confining  our  remarks  to  Cochin, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  earliest  days,  the  gold 
coins  or  Rs$i  pariams  (so  called  from  the  dots  on  them 
supposed  to  stand  for  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and 
said  to  have  been  coined  by  Para§urama),  and  later 
on,  VlrarSyan  fanams  on  almost  the  same  model  (sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  so  named  after  one  of  the 
rulers  of  Vijayanagara  and  by  others  as  being  call¬ 
ed  after  one  of  the  Zamorins  of  Calicut),  the  Dutch 
copper  coins,  several  species  of  Varahans,  the  elephant 
cash,  Sultan  cash,  &c.,  the  English  Surat  Rupee,  the 
Company  Rupee,  and  all  small  silver  and  copper  coins 
belonging  to  them,  were  at  one  time  or  another  in  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  State 2 

The  Dutch  copper  coins  long  continued  to  be 
current  in  the  bazaar,  even  after  the  expulsion  of  that 
power  by  the  English.  With  regard  to  these,  Dr.  Day 
says:  “The  most  common  copper  coins  now  (1863 
A.D.)  current  in  the  bazaar,  next  to  those  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  are  those  of  the  Dutch,  which 
have  a  large  V  on  one  side,  with  an  O  on  the  right 
arm  of  the  V  and  a  C  on  the  left.  These  coins  have 

1.  Iravancore  State  Manual ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  170-175. 
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various  emblems  on  the  other  side,  generally  with  a 
crown  surmounting  one  or  more  lions,  or  a  coat  of 
arms.  The  only  ones,  with  inscriptions,  are  those  of 
1791  and  1792,  on  which  is  the  inscription  In  des  est 
spes  nostra .  The  earliest  date  to  be  found  on  them  is 
1 73 1 1  but  specimens  of  almost  every  year  from  that 
time  until  1792,  may  be  procured.  In  1757,  a  half 
cash  appears  to  have  been  coined,  whilst  some  of  those 
minted  in  1746  are  of  the  thinnest  description.  There 
cannot  be  a  question  as  to  whether  these  cash  are  of 
European  manufacture,  as  they  have  evidently  been 
minted  in  Europe,  and  subsequently  despatched  to 
India.  Antecedent  to  that  date,  good  Dutch  money 
cannot  now  be  discovered  in  Cochin,  but  a  curious 
specimen  like  lead,  covered  over  with  a  brown  amal¬ 
gam,  exists,  on  which  is  the  VOC  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  meaning  Vor  ost  Indian  Compagnie." 


Varshans. — Of  these,  there  were  several  species 
current,  and  they  were  all  of  gold,  e.  g.,  Bahadir  VarS- 
han=Rs,  4-50  reis,  VarShan=Rs.  3**40  reis,  Parangi 
VarShan=Rs.  3?,  Ikkgri  Varahan=Rs.  4,  &c. 

Elephant  Cash. — These  were  Mysorean  coins  of 
the  pre-Mahomedan  Era  of  Mysore  with  the  device 
of  an  elephant  with  cross  lines  on  the  obverse.  Subse¬ 
quently,  a  moon  was  placed  over  the  elephant. 

Sultan  Cash.-— Tippu  added  dates  and  letters  to 
the  above  and  placed  an  Hindustani  B  (Bangalore) 
over  the  elephant.  These  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Sultan  B  Cash. 


Clause  140!  the  treaty  between  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  and  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  dated  20th 
March,  1663,  stipulated  that,  “the  coinage  of  money 
shall  be  done  by  the  King’s  own  mint  situated  outside 
the  Fort  (of  Cochin),  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
palace,  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  two  Captains 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Dutch.  All  profits  arising  from 
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this,  after  deducting  expenses,  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Raja.”  Under  this  clause,  coins  seem  to  have  been 
minted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dutch  Command¬ 
ant,  who  used  to  send  Commissioners  to  watch  the 
striking,  mixing,  and  assaying  of  the  fanams,  and  to  see 
that  they  had  their  due  weight  and  value.  But  no  spe¬ 
cimens  of  these  coins  are  obtainable  or  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  Census  Reporter  observes  that,  “so  far 
as  is  known,  the  first  coin  issued  by  the  State  was  the 
Kaliyameni  puthan  without  the  sankh  or  conch  mark, 
which  ceased  to  be  current  at  least  a  hundred  years 
ago.”  The  term  'puthen,  which  in  Malayslam  literally 
means  something  new,  bears  testimony  to  its  later 
origin,  and  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  earlier  coins 
with  other  denominations.  In  1780,  a  fresh  supply  of 
single  pujtans  was  minted  by  a  Master  of  the  Mint 
appointed  by  the  Raja,  the  work  being  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Dutch  Commandant  It  is  a  small 
silver  coin  valued  at  10  pies,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
made  of  an  alloy  of  five  metals — gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead  and  iron— though,  according  to  a  Dutch  authority, 
the  coin  was  made  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  They 
have  a  sankh  or  conch,  and  four  dots  representing  a 
discus  with  festoons  and  the  urdhwapuricjram  (the 
Vai§hnava  mark)  on  the  obverse,  and  a  figure  some¬ 
what  like  a  horizontal  J,  with  three  rows  of  four  dots 
in  each  row  on  the  reverse,  in  almost  exact  imitation  of 
the  early  Rs§i  fanams.  The  conch  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  heraldic  emblems  of  the  Raja’s  ‘‘Coat  of 
arms,”  so  much  so  that  it  is  used  as  the  Raja’s  ‘Sign 
Manual.’  The  figure  that  has  been  likened  to  the 
letter  J  turned  upside  down  is  a  sword,  which  is  either 
an  emblem  of  royalty  or  a  symbol  representing  a  family 
Deity,  a  scythe-shaped  sword  being  pre-eminently  the 
symbol  of  Bhagavati  or  Goddess.  Though  the  whole 
device  on  the  reverse  is  an  exact  imitation  of  the  earlier 
fanams,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  sword  on 
the  Puftan  is  symbolic  of  Palayannur  Bhagavaji,  the 
family  Deity  of  the  Ruling  family.  The  dots  seem  to 
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represent  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  circle  and 
the  semi-circle  within  the  loop  of  the  sword  and  by  the 
side  of  its  handle  seem  to  stand  for  the  Sun  and 
Moon.”1 

Fra  Bartolomeo,  who  lived  in  Cochin  about  this 
time,  speaks  of  “the  Cochinies  Panam,  a  very  small 
round  coin  of  tin  or  lead,  which  has  on  one  side  a  horn 
(and)  is  called  Ciangupanam  (§ankhupa$am),  the  horn 
fanam.  This  horn  represents  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
Cochin.  Six  Cochinies  Cembu  Casha,  a  copper  coin 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
are  equal  to  one  Cochinies  Panam.  There  are  also 
small  coins  of  tin  called  Jaja  casha.”2 

Double  puttans  were  coined  in  the  years  1820, 1821, 
1856  and  1857.  The  device  on  those  minted  in  1820-^-1 
was  the  same  as  before,  buton  those  minted  in  1856 — 7, 
the  obverse  side  contained  a  distinct  image  which  has 
been  variously  interpreted  to  represent  the  God  Siva 
or  Vi$hnu.  The  device  on  the  reverse  side  remained 
as  before.  These  continued  to  be  current,  further 
supplies  being  minted  in  1896 — 7,  till  the  1st  day  of 
Mithunam  1075,  i.  e.,  14th  June  1900,  ‘‘when,”  the 
Census  Report  says  with  considerable  naivete,  “the 
British  Indian  coins  were  declared  hence  forwarc}  to  be 
the  sole  currency  of  the  State.”  Thus,  as  regards  one 
important  prerogative  of  sovereign  rights,  Cochin  stands 
at  present  just  where  it  stood  before  the  Portuguese 
enabled  them  to  exercise  the  right  of  minting  money. 
Then  the  might  of  the  Zamorin  prevented  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  prerogative.  Now  the  Raja  has  given 
it  up  of  his  own  accord  unable  to  withstand  the  persu¬ 
asions  of  a  masterful  minister  invited  from  the  British 
Indian  Service. 

Lieutenant  W.  A.  Horsley,  writing  about  1839, 
gives  the  following  table  of  coins  current  then  in 
Cochin: — 


1.  C.  IV. 
2  P.  85. 
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u2  Rasi  Shelle 

2  Shelles. . . . . .  0 . 1  Boodie. 

2  Doodies  . .  1  Pice* 

2J  Pice  or  11  shelles  or  cash=i  Putman 
Puftans . . . -.1  VfrarSyan  Parham, 

3J  VfrarSyan  Pa#ams==i  Rupee. 

Gold  Mohurs,  Surat  Rupees,  Gold  and  Silver 
Dollars  are  current  in  Cochin:  their  value  in  the  market 
is  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  being  raised  or  depress¬ 
ed  by  the  arts  of  the  native  shroffs  (Konka^is),  who 
are  numerous,  clever  and  unprincipled,  and  subject  to 
no  check.  The  Sirkar,  however,  have  an  established 
standard,  at  which  they  are  received  and  paid.  The 
public  accounts  are  kept  in  gold  VirarSyan  Panams 
and  Surat  Rupees,  which  are  valued  as  Company's 
rupees,  though  generally  six  per  cent  less.* 


1.  Memoirs  of  Travancore ,  p.  53— -(See  also  Ward  and  Conners 
Survey  Report).  For  a  shetch  of  the  various  denomination  of  Mala¬ 
bar  coins,  see  Lawson’s  Cochin ,  p.  142. 


LETTER  XIII. 


i.  Secular  Authority  of  Nambutiris.  The 
Namputiri  Brahmans  as  such  are  not  entitled  to  exert 
any  secular  authority.  The  tradition  in  Malabar  is 
that  ParasurSma  had  made  a  gift  of  the  land  to  the 
Namputiris,  who,  it  is  said,  ruled  over  the  country  for 
some  time.  But,  since  the  introduction  of  the  mon¬ 
archical  system,  the  Brahmans  exercised  no  secular 
authority  except  within  the  limits  of  territories  over 
which  a  few  of  them  happened  to  possess  sovereign 
rights  also.  None  the  less,  their  influence  in  the 
country  was  very  great.  They  were  the  proprietors  in 
freehold  of  the  land,  the  spiritual  preceptors  of  the 
Rajas,  as  well  as  their  advisers  in  temporal  matters. 
Some  of  them  had  taken  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and, 
as  such,  were  military  commanders.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  sovereign  rulers  among  them;  the  Rajas 
of  Etappalii,  Porakad  and  Parur  belong  to  this 
class.  These,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  were,  “the 
possessors  of  certain  domains,  with  Nsyars  or  soldiers 
in  their  service,  and  the  power  of  capital  punishment 
over  their  subjects.'5  The  analogy  of  the  German 
Prince  Bishop  seems  not  to  be  very  apt.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  territorial  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  Malabar. 
Neither  is  the  Malaysli  under  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  any  particular  person  by  virtue  of  the  latter  holding 
any  ecclesiastical  office.  All  offences  against  caste  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Raja,  who  acts  on  the  advice  of  the 
Vaidlkans.  He  alone  can  outcaste  a  man  or  restore 

9 

him  to  caste.  The  Namputiri  communities  of  Panniyur 
and  Chovaram  had  Vsdhyans  (spiritual  preceptors) 
known  as  Tirufiavaye  Vadhyan  and  Trssivaperur 
(Trichur)  Vadhyan.  Under  these  were  six  Vaidlkans 
(Vedic  judges),  a  set  of  Mlmamsakans  (expounders  of 
spiritual  laws,  and  Smarttans  (professors  of  spiritual 
Jaws).  These,  by  virtue  of  their  spiritual  position,  have 

M, 
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no  independent  jurisdiction  even  in  religious  matters, 
except  through  the  authority  of  the  Raja. 

2.  The  Four  principal  Namboories.  Here  our 
author  is  evidently  mistaking  Nampatls  for  Nampujlrls. 
The  description  he  gives  of  them  and  the  names  of 
four  of  their  chiefs  mentioned  by  him,  unmistakably 
point  to  Nampatls  and  not  to  Namputlris.  The  names 
of  the  first  three  chiefs  are  correctly  given.  Ella 
Enganare  stands  for  EfiangSttil.  These  Nampaji 
chiefs  exercised  no  spiritual  authority,  while,  as  tem¬ 
poral  rulers,  they  were  subject  to  the  Zamorin  and  the 
Raja  of  Cochin,  whoever  was  in  the  ascendant  for  the 
time  being. 

3.  The  Nampadies.  There  are  other  versions 
of  the  tradition  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the 
Nampatls.  But  all  agree  in  saying  that  they  are  re¬ 
presentatives  of  those  Brahmans  who  effected  the 
assassination  of  one  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Malabar. 
Buchanan  gathered  the  following  versions  from  the 
Brahmans  themselves  :  ‘‘For  many  ages,  the  Brahmans 
retained  possession  of  Kerala,  and  lived  under  a  number 
of  petty  chiefs  of  their  own  caste,  who  were  called 
Poties  (Poms).  Dissensions,  petty  wars,  assassinations, 
and  every  other  sort  of  disorder,  became  so  common 
under  this  kind  of  government,  that  the  Brahmans 
of  Malayala ,  who  are  called  Nambnris,  were  forced 
to  apply  for  a  viceroy  to  govern  them  under  the 
Sholun  Rajas ,  who  were  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  princes  in  the  south.  Each  of  these  viceroys 
was  continued  in  power  for  twelve  years,  and  a  succes¬ 
sor  was  then  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  a  thousand  years  ago ;  when 
Cheruman  Permal ,  having  acquired  great  popularity 
during  his  viceroyalty,  retained  his  Government  for 
twenty  years.  The  Sholun  Raja ,  called  also  Permal , 
enraged  at  this  disloyalty,  marched  with  an  army  into 
Malayala ,  and,  having  forced  Cheruman  Permal  to 
retire  into  the  forests,  established  his  court  at 
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Teruvanji  Callum ,  a  place  now  belonging  to  the  Cochi 
Raja.  There  he  reigned  for  some  time;  but,  at  length  the 
Nambudiris ,  who  were  extremely  attached  to  Cheruman 
Permal ,  persuaded  some  of  their  own  caste  to  under¬ 
take  the  assassination  of  the  king.  The  chief  of  these 
murderers,  having,  from  his  rank  and  sacred  character, 
gained  admission  to  Sholun  PermaL  soon  ingratiated 
himself  so  far  into  the  prince’s  favour,  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  admitted  into  the  inner  apartments 
of  the  palace,  while  none  of  the  guards  nor  servants 
were  present.  They  embraced  their  opportunity,  and, 
having  cut  the  king's  throat,  made  their  escape  to  Che¬ 
ruman  Permal ;  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  their  crime,  re-established  his  authority- 
all  over  Malayala” Pursuing  the  story  further,  Bu¬ 
chanan  observes:  “Before  he  (the  Namputiri  who  under¬ 
took  to  murder  the  Sholun  Perumal)  departed  on  this 
enterprise,  the  Namburis  promised,  that,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  laudable  intention  with  which  the  deed  was 
undertaken,  the  law8  should  not  be  enforced  against  men 
who  were  acting  for  the  good  of  a  caste  so  favoured  by 
the  gods.  After  Putter  and  his  companions,  however, 
had  murdered  the  unsuspecting  prince,  and  had  made 
their  escape  to  the  tank  where  the  Brahmans  were  per¬ 
forming  their  devotions,  they  became  struck  with 
horror  and,  sitting  down  on  the  steps,  exclaimed,  ‘How 
can  we  with  our  bloody  hands  approach  such  pure 
beings  !’  The  Brahmans  replied  that,  inconsequence 
of  the  promises  which  had  been  made,  if  they  had  come 
down,  they  must  have  been  received;  but,  as  they  had 
chosen  to  sit  at  a  distance,  conscious  of  their  impurity, 
they  must  ever  afterwards  be  considered  as  inferior  to 
the  Namburis .  The  descendants  of  these  persons  are 
to  this  day  called  Nambuddy  or  sitting  on  steps ,  and 
are  considered  by  the  Namburis  as  not  much  higher  in 

1.  Vol.  II,  p.  51* 

2.  The  law  referred  to  here  is  that  every  Nambudtri  who 
5  tains  his  hands  with  blood  ought  to  become  an  outcaste. 
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rank  than  Rajas ,  or  other  princes.”1  This  account 
receives  support  from  native  authorities, such  as  the 
K^raiotpatti  and  Kgraiavis^shamShStmyam  the  latter 
of  which  says  that  the  Prince  who  was  assassinated 
was  a  Brahman  known  as  BhutarSyS  Perum2l,who  came 
to  Malabar,  and  managed  to  subdue  certain  evil  spirits, 
and  that  the  murderers,  on  being'asked  to  sit  amongst 
the  assembled  Brahmans,  said,  “Nam  Patimel”,  i.  e., 
‘‘we  (sit)  on  the  steps.”  Henceforward  they  were  known 
as  Nampaties2.  The  version  of  the  Keralotpatti  is  that 
Bhutaraya  was  a  Brahman,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
black  art,  and  that  he  had  under  his  control  a  couple 
of  evil  spirits  ready  to  do  anything  at  his  bidding.  He 
proved  himself  to  be  oppressive  and  exacting,  and  the 
Brahmans  disliked  his  rule  so  much  that  they  determined 
on  getting  rid  of  him  by  fair  or  foul  means.  Finding  that 
witchcraft  was  of  no  avail  against  one  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  past-master  of  it,  they  determined  on  assassinat¬ 
ing  him.  But  the  spirits  always  stood  guard  over  him, 
and  some  means  had  to  be  devised  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way.  A  Bhattatiri  (superior  order  of  Namputiri 
Brahman)  inveigled  the  Perumsl  into  a  game  of  chess 
with  him  and  found  means  to  defeat  the  king  at  every 
game  with  the  result  that  the  Raja  lost  heavily.  The 
crafty  Brahman  then  bargained  that,  if  he  succeeded 
in  the  next  game,  the  king  should  transfer  to  him  the 
services  of  his  guardian  angels.  This  was  agreed  to. 
The  king  lost  the  game,  and  the  spirits  were  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  Brahman,  who  at  once  com¬ 
manded  them  to  proceed  to  the  sea-shore,  and  bring 
him  an  account  of  the  number  of  waves — an  errand 
which  would  occupy  them  till  eternity.  Having  thus 
got  rid  of  the  king’s  guards,  the  Brahmans  had  no 
difficulty  in  murdering  the  Perumal.  The  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  this  dastardly  deed, conscious  of  the  enormity  of 

1.  Vol.  II,  p.  106, 

2.  Pp.  8s— 6. 
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the  crime  they  had  committed,  preferred  to  sit  apart 
from  the  other  Brahmans  in  their  assembly,  and  were 
henceforward  known  as  Nampatis,  or  “those  who 
sat  on  the  steps.1  ?  1  Dr.  Day  says  that  the  murdered 
Prince  was  Kr§hna  Row,  king  of  Chera,  whose  deputy 
the  Perumal  or  Governor  of  Malabar  was.  He  also 
observes  that  a  Native  Prince  in  laying  his  claims 
before  the  British  Commissioners,  in  1793,  to  a  small 
tract  of  land,  pleaded  that  it  had  been  presented  to  his 
ancestors  by  ChSruman  Perumal  as  a  reward  for  mur¬ 
dering  Krshna  Row. 2 

Telepele.  Talappalii,  now  a  taluk  in  the  Cochin 
State. 

Amkoor.  Anfiur,  a  town  not  far  away  from 
Talappalii  but  now  in  British  Malabar. 

4.  Tellepale.  In  17431  according  to  the  Dutch 
Government  records  of  Cochin,  Talappalii  was  divided 
amongst  four  chiefs,  termed  Aynikkuftfil,  Punnatfur, 
Maijakkuiam,  and  Kakkattu — the  same  mentioned  by 
our  author.  Of  these,  the  last  died,  and  the  territory 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  other  three.  The  Aynik- 
kutftfi  Nampiti  was  driven  from  his  country  in  1690  by 
Hendrick  Adrian  Van  Rheede  who  made  a  present  of 
it  to  the  Zamorin,  who^  privately  resold  it  to  its  former 
ruler  for  40,000  gold  fanams.  In  1743,  it  was  under 
the  Raja  of  Cochin,  but  the  people  were  said  to  be 
very  fickle  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  be  one  day  in 
favour  of  the  Cochin  Raja  and  the  next  of  the  Zamorin. 

The  Punnatpir  chief  owed  allegiance  to  the  Zam¬ 
orin,  but  was  considered  equally  inimical  to  him  and 
to  the  Raja  of  Cochin  :  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
the  French  at  Mahe  for  three  years,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  enable  him  to  shake  off  the  Zamorin’s  yoke, 

1.  P.  21. 

2.  Pp.  43—4. 
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Ma$akkuiam  too  was  divided  in  its  allegiance 
between  the  Zamorin  and  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  and 
caused  considerable  trouble.  1 

The  eldest  male  member  of  the  Nampiti  families 
was  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  Kakksttu  K^ra^avappSd 
who,  by  virtue  of  that  dignity,  was  the  generalissimo 
of  the  Cochin  Raja’s  northern  forces. 

5.  Caimals.  Barbosa  speaks  of  these  as 
“  certain  counts,  whom  they  call  Caimal.  ”  Purchas 
refers  to  them  as  the  “  Principal  Nobles.  ”  Some  of 
the  minor  ruling  chiefs  were  also  known  as  Kaimals 
and  Kartavus,  such  as  Mangattu  Kaimal,  Kota£sgri 
Kar^tSvu,  &c. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  distant  date  to  trace  all 
these  50  names  and  find  out  their  modern  represent¬ 
atives.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  however,  gives  the  names  of 
some  of  these  minor  lords:  “  Alangatta,  Angamale, 

the  Karthavu  of  Panamucatta,  Nandielette,  Cingar- 
angotta,  Puducatta,  Mapranam,  Muriata,  Cunateri, 
Codaceri,  Cettatten,  Puthenpedia,  Curimpelaga.”2 

6.  Olas  or  leaves  of  cocoanut  trees.  This  is 
a  mistake,  for  it  is  the  palmyra  leaf  that  is  used  for 
writing,  and  not  the  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  such  use.  The  mistake  is  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that,  in  MalaySlam,  the  term  ola  is 
used  to  mean  the  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree  also,  but 
then  they  are  called  Tengola,  i.e.,  cocoanut  leaves,  while 
the  ‘slas’  used  for  writing  purposes  are  known  as  Pana 
£>la,  i.e.,  Palmyra  leaves. 

Ola  literally  means  a  palm-leaf;  but  especially  the 
leaf  of  the  palmyra  (Borassus  tlabelliformis)y  as  prepar¬ 
ed  for  writing  on.  The  preparation  is  by  immersing 
the  leaf  in  muddy  water,  and  keeping  it  there  for  some 

1.  Day,  p.  15. 

a.  Gollenesse  also  names  some  of  them. 
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time  so  that  it  becomes  well-seasoned  and  the  grains 
hardened  and  properly  adjusted. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  mean  generally  a  native 
letter  in  the  older  books.  It  denotes  also  a  document, 
often  an  order. 

Barbosa  gives  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
royal  scribes  at  Calicut  and  their  mode  of  writing  ; 

“The  King  of  Calicut  keeps  many  clerks  constant¬ 
ly  in  his  palace  ;  they  are  all  in  one  room,  separate  and 
far  from  the  King,  sitting  on  benches,  and  tfiere  they 
write  all  the  affairs  of  the  King’s  revenue  and  his  alms, 
and  that  which  is  given  at  all,  and  the  complaints  which 
are  presented  to  the  King,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
accounts  of  the  collectors  of  taxes.  All  this  is  on  broad 
stiff  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  without  ink,  with  pens  of 
iron  ;  they  write  their  letters  in  lines  drawn  like  ours 
and  write  in  the  same  direction  as  we  do.  Each  of 
these  clerks  has  great  bundles  of  these  written  leaves, 
and  wherever  they  go,  they  carry  them  under  their 
arms,  and  the  iron  pen  in  their  hands:  in  this  way  they 
are  known  to  all  people  as  scribes  of  the  Palace.  And 
among  these  are  7  or  8  who  are  great  confidents  of  the 
King,  and  men  held  in  great  honour,  who  always  stand 
before  him  with  their  pens  in  their  hand  and  a  bundle 
of  papers  (cadjan)  under  their  arm  ;  and  each  of  them 
has  always  several  of  these  leaves  in  blank  but  signed 
at  the  top  by  the  King,  and  when  he  commands  them 
to  despatch  any  business,  they  write  on  these  leaves.”1 
Any  one  visiting  any  public  office  in  Travancore  or  in 
Cochin  some  three  or  four  decades  ago,  then  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  those  great  Indian  states¬ 
men,  Raja  Sir.  T.  Msdhava  Rao,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  and 
Mr.  T.  Sankunni  Menon,  C.  S.  I.,  respectively,  would 
have  realised  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Portuguese 
annalist  well-nigh  four  centuries  ago — only  that  the  blank 
olas  did  not  bear  any  signature  before  they  were  written 
I,  P.  I?0. 
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on.  Barbosa  further  refers  to  a  custom  observed  by 
the  Malaysfees  of  his  time  in  regard  to  writing  for  the 
first  time  on  any  day  which  is  still  in  full  force  among 
the  orthodox  in  Malabar.  He  says  :  “When  they  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  want  to  write  anything,  the  first 
fcime  that  they  take  the  pen  and  the  leaf  in  the  hand, 
they  cut  a  small  piece  off  it  with  the  knife  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  pen,  and  they  write  the  names  of  their 
gods  upon  it  and  worship  them  towards  the  Sun  with 
uplifted  hands  ;  and,  having  finished  their  prayer,  they 
tear  the  writing  and  throw  it  away  and  after  that  begin 
writing  whatever  they  require/’1  It  is  not  exactly  the 
names  of  the  gods  that  are  written.  It  is  an  invocation 
of  the  gods.  “  I  make  my  prostrations  to  Vi§hnu  (Hari) 
the  preserver,  SrT,  the  goddess  of  prosperity  and 
Ganapati,  the  god  of  learning/* 

D’Barros  says  :  “All  the  gentiles  of  India  *  * 

when  they  wish  to  commit  anything  to  written  records, 
do  it  on  certain  palm  leaves,  which  they  call  Olla  of 
the  breadth  of  two  fingers.*’ 2  So  also  Correa:  “All  this 
was  written  by  the  King’s  writer  whose  business  it  is  to 
prepare  his  ollas,  which  are  palm-leaves,  which  they  use 
for  writing-paper,  scratching  it  with  an  iron  point.  ”  3 
Correa  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  letter  also.  It 
will  be  found  that  Bartolomeo,  two  centuries  later,  uses 
the  word  to  mean  a  document,  e.g.,  “Padiola**,  i.e., 
tariff. 4  It  is  still  used  in  that  sense,  e.g.,  ‘Variola’,  a 
list,  Psttaolakkaranam,  a  kanam  deed  or  document. 

John  Nieuhoff,  in  his  Remarkable  Voyages  and 
Travels ,  says  :  “They  write  on  the  leaves  of  wild  cocoa 
trees  (perhaps  the  palmyra  is  meant),  cutoff  the  breadth 
of  two  inches,  and  two  hands  long  :  of  these  they  lay 
together  as  many  as  they  think  fit  and  put  a  small  stick 
through  them  on  the  top,  which  done,  they  fasten  the 
stick  or  both  ends  to  the  leaves  with  pack  thread 

1.  P.  hi. 

2.  1,  IX,  3,  (1553). 

3.  1 — 212 — 213. 
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each  of  these  leaves  is  called  an  Ola.y'  This  description 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  records  inscribed  on  olas 
were  preserved  in  book  form  (Mai:  Grantha). 

Olas  were  mainly  used  for  writing  purposes  till  but 
recently,  when  the  goosequill,  ink  and  paper  were 
substituted.  Even  now,  in  country  parts  and,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  in  Sirkar  offices  of  the  lowest  grade,  the  ola 
has  not  altogether  disappeared.  In  the  Cochin  State, 
all  documents  used  to  be  engrossed  on  stamped  olas ,  till 
stamp  papers  were  introduced  in  1896.  So  also  in 
Travancore  till  the  year  1884.  1 

The  royal  scribes,  that  is,  those  who  had  the  ex* 
elusive  right  of  engrossing  Tltturams  Royal  writs), 
which  bear  the  Sign  Manual  of  the  Raja,  were  here¬ 
ditary  dignitaries  possessing  peculiar  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  with  emoluments  attached  to  their  office.  The  Rajas 
and  chiefs  had,  from  early  days,  conferred  this  dignity 
on  certain  Nsyar  families  from  kmong  whom  alone 
could  the  Royal  scribes  be  selected.  There  were 
three  families  who  possessed  the  dignity  in  Cochin, 
viz.,  the  Pailiyil,  Pouvatpl  and  Pantiyil  houses.  The 
Royal  scribes  were  known  as  Pattola  Menons  or 
Tlt^uram  Elutju  Menons.  The  iconoclastic  policy 
of  modern  days  has  not  spared  even  such  innocent 
relics  of  ancient  days,  and  the  previous  Raja  of  Cochin, 
pensioned  off  the  last  holder  of  the  office  who  belonged 
to  the  Pouvattil  house,  and  appointed  in  his  stead  a 
paid  outsider,  thus  cutting  asunder  all  ties  with  the 
hoary  past. 

7.  Menon  mare.  This  is  no  higher  dignity, 
being  simply  the  plural  form  of  the  singular  Menon, 
meaning  scribe.  The  title  of  Menon  is  conferred  by 
the  Raja  on  Nayars.  The  applicant  presents  himself 
before  the  Raja  and  pays  a  small  sum  of  money,  not 
exceeding  Rs.  6,  and  the  Raja,  if  the  application  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  calls  him  by  his  name  with  the  term  Menon 

1.  Now  ola  has  practically  disappeared  and  goosequill  has 
been  displaced  by  steelpens  and  fountain-pens.  Ed. 
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added  three  times  over,  and  he  is  thenceforward  styled 
Mfcnon  by  all. 

8.  The  Georyps  (who  are  fencing-masters). 

This  word  stands  for  the  Malaysiam  Kurup.  The 
fencing  masters  were  also  known  as  Pa^ikkars.  They 
kept  schools  and  gymnasiums  for  teaching  fencing, 
feats  of  agility,  the  use  of  weapons,  etc. 

9.  Georyp  of  Travankore.  There  were,  indeed, 
Kurups  who  held  independent  rule  over  certain  cir¬ 
cumscribed  limits.  Our  author  had,  in  a  previous 
letter,  referred  to  this  ‘Georyp  of  Travancore,’  and 
observed  that  he  held  sway  over  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Signaty  or  Quilon  Raja’s  territory. 

10.  Shakes  of  head.  In  Malabar,  it  is  the  nod¬ 
ding  of  the  head  that  signifies  affirmation  and  satis¬ 
faction,  while  a  shake  of  the  head  horizontally  signifies 
refusal  or  denial. 

11.  Stalk.  If,  by  this,  the  author  means  the 
broom-stick  generally  used  for  sweeping  the  floor,  then 
the  remark  that  no  greater  affront  can  be  shown  to  “a 
Malabar  ”  than  by  striking  him  with  it  is  correct.  The 
stalk  on  which  the  cocoanut  grows  is  not  unusually 
employed  for  sweeping  purposes. 

12.  Salutations,  (a)  Lowering  the  sword .  This 
form  of  salutation  is  referred  to  by  Della  Vella  in  1623, 
he  having  noticed  it  on  a  visit  to  the  Zamorin.  The 
description  that  he  gives  is  interesting:  “I  will  not 
omit  the  manner  how  those  that  entered  saluted  the 
king;  for  I  saw  more  than  one  do  it,  and  particularly 
a  youth  who  entered  a  good  while  after  the  king,  by 
one  of  those  little  gates;  to  whom  in  particular  the  King 
spoke  much,  and  of  whom  he  seemed  to  make  great 
account.  In  his  salutation,  he  advanced  his  joined 
hands  over  his  head,  then  parting  them  a  little  so  ex¬ 
tended  and  exalted,  he  smote  them  lightly  together 
twice  or  thrice,  to  wit,  the  palm  of  one  hand  with  the 
four  longest  fingers  of  the  other  joined  together  which 
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whole  action  he  repeated  twice  or  thrice.  Such  as  had 
weapons  lifted  up  their  joined  hands  above  their  heads, 
with  their  swords,  poniards,  bucklers,  or  other  arms  in 
them,  and  instead  of  striking  with  their  fingers,  as  by 
reason  of  their  arms  they  could  not,  they  bowed  down 
their  hands  so  conjoined,  and  made  the  points  of  their 
swords  touch  the  ground.”1  Bartolomeo  gives  almost 
the  same  description  of  this  form  of  salutation  a  cen¬ 
tury  later:  “When  they  address  themselves  to  a  prince, 
Brahman,  magistrate,  or  superior,  they  salute  him  by 
folding  the  hands  together,  raising  them  above  their 
head,  letting  them  then  fall  down,  turning  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  three  times  outwards,  and  raising  up 
their  folded  hands  again.  They  then  place  the 
left  hand  on  their  breast,  the  right  on  the  mouth  and 
in  that  position  wait  for  permission  to  speak.  This 
ceremony  is  called  Tolunnu .”2 

(b)  Uncoveriug  heads .  The  younger  members 
of  the  Raja’s  family  have  to  salute  the  Raja  in  the  same 
form  as  strangers  adopt.  A  common  form  of  showing 
respect  to  seniors  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  of  high 
rank  is  to  remove  the  cloth  off  one’s  shoulders,  and 
stand  bare  with  only  the  cloth  tied  round  the  waist, 
and  covering  the  lower  limbs.  In  the  presence  of 
royalty,  one  has  to  stand  a  little  bent  inwards  with  hands 
crossed  on  the  breast  covering  the  mouth  with  the 
right  palm.  No  one  except  a  Brahman  or  a  prince  of 
equal  rank  is  permitted  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the 
Raja. 

(c)  Obeisances  by  women  .  Even  the  women  of  all 
classes  have  to  drop  their  upper  garment,  i.  e.,  the  one 
covering  the  shoulders,  in  the  presence  of  elders  and 
superiors.  Strange  as  this  may  appear,  the  practice 
is  insisted  on  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
Even  now,  Nsyat  women  have  to  drop  their  upper 

1.  Pp.  184 — 5. 
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garment  on  entering  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
the  ruling  families. 

Of  late,  there  are  signs  of  a  faint  revolt  among  the 
younger  generation  who  have  begun  to  wear  half  jackets, 
but  some  of  those  in  authority,  regardless  of  all  shame, 
insist  on  the  old  world  observance.  Our  author’s  des¬ 
cription  of  the  mode  of  making  obeisance  by  the  Raja  to 
the  queen-mother  or  eldest  Princess,  senior  to  him  in 
age,  still  holds  good. 

(d)  Falling  on  Knees .  Kneeling  has  never  been 
known  in  Malabar  as  forming  part  of  a  salutation.  But 
Christians  kneel  before  their  Metropolitans,  and  kiss 
the  rings  worn  by  these. 

13.  Raja’s  rewards.  To  receive  a  present 
from  the  hands  of  the  king,  however  small  its  value,  is 
still  considered  a  high  honour;  and  Rajas  used  to  make 
their  appreciation  of  services  to  them  by  making  pre. 
sents  of  gold  bracelets  worked  in  chain  pattern,  called 
Veerachangala  (Vlra-sj-nkhala)  and  other  personal 
ornaments.  Fra  Bartolomeo  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  present  made  to  him  by  King  Rama  Vafma 
of  Travancore  in  April  1784  ?  “  OnThis  occasion,  the 

king  presented  me  with  a  gold  bracelet,  a  gold 
style  for  writing  on  palm-leaves,  and  a  small  knife  for 
cutting  these  leaves  to  the  proper  size.  I  received  from 
him  also  a  letter  to  the  civil  officer  at  Parur  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  was  to  announce  publicly  that  the 
king  had  done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  above 
presents  was,  indeed,  not  very  considerable,  for  it  was 
equal  only  to  about  twelve  sequins;  but,  in  other  res¬ 
pects,  they  were  of  the  highest  importance,  as  the  king 
gives  such  articles  to  those  only  who  have  merited  his 
favour.  No  person  in  Malabar  dare  use  any  of  them 
without  the  king’s  express  permission.  They  were 
marks  of  honour,  which  he  distributes  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  our  European  princes  do  ribbons  of  different 
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orders.  Those  also  who  receive  them  enjoy  certain 
privileges  and  advantages;  such,  for  example,  as  that 
they  cannot  be  carried  before  any  magistrate  till  the 
king  is  previously  informed,  that  they  can  travel  every¬ 
where  along  the  highways;  that  they  are  not  obliged 
to  wait  in  the  minister’s  ante-chamber,  and  that  they  are 
not  required  to  give  place  to  any  person  whatever;  with 
other  things  of  the  like  kind.”1 

14.  Cochin  Raja  ranks  higher.  It  is  said  that, 
in  olden  times,  the  Cochin  Raja  had  the  token 
of  unlimited  power  carried  before  him:  consisting 
of  the  branch  of  a  cocoanut  tree,  the  lower  end  of 
which  was  bound  with  a  bandage  leaving  the  top 
quite  free.  Petty  princes,  if  subject  to  any  higher 
authority,  were  obliged  to  have  the  branch  bound  at 
each  end2.  The  peculiar  privilege  which,  according  to 
our  author,  the  Cochin  Rajas  possessed,  of  first  enter¬ 
ing  the  house  of  a  Pulaya  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious. 
It  is  not  known  to  any  in  Cochin,  and  it  would  never 
be  taken  as  a  privilege.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  considered  derogatory  for  any  Raja  to  enter  the 
house  of  a  Pulaya,  who  belongs  to  the  slave  caste,  the 
lowest  of  the  low  and,  according  to  our  author 
himself,  may  never  be  seen  in  the  place  where  the  Raja 
is.  The  very  idea  would  be  scouted  with  indignation, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  learn  where  our  author  gather¬ 
ed  his  information  from. 

Guide  stands  for  kinti  (Mai:),  a  brass  vessel  with 
a  spout. 

15.  Keeping  at  distances.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  system  of  caste  in  Malabar  which  recognises 
what  is  called  pollution  by  touch  and  pollution  by 
approach,  each  lower  caste  being  prevented  from  touch¬ 
ing  or  approaching  the  higher  ones.3 

1.  Pp.  190 — 1. 

2.  Day,  p,  59,  Note. 

3.  A  mistaken  impression  is  growing  abroad  that  Kerala  (by 
the  words  Kerala  and  Malabar  in  this  are  meant  British  Malabar 
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16.  Manner  of  eating.  There  is  a  quaint  des¬ 
cription  “concerning  the  manner  of  eating  of  the  king 

and  the  States  of  Cochin  and  Travancore)  is  the  seat  of  untouch* 
ability  and  of  distant  pollution  ;  and  Cochin  and  Travancore 
are  alleged  to  be  the  worst  sinners  in  this  respect.  After 
all,  is  the  state  of  things  so  bad  as  all  that?  Are  the  condition 
of  affairs  so  dark  in  Malabar  as  is  painted  by  certain  young 
enthusiasts?  Are  there  no  palliative  circumstances  to  mitigate 
the  gravity,  if  any,  of  the  situation,  even  so  far  as  that  is  founded 
on  facts  ? 

“  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  the  system  of  caste  prevailed 
extensively  throughout  the  world”.  (Page  1  of  a  pamphlet  on 
Caste — by  Rev.  J.  -  Murcoch,  S.  P.  C.  K.  Press,  Madras.)  Mr. 
Stanley  Rice,  in  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Asiatic  Review ,  has  the 
following:  “We  need  not  go  to  Malabar  for  example  of  pariah 
disabilities,  nor  overstate  the  case  by  relying  on  extremes.  Are 
they  in  substance  worse  than  many  European  examples  of  ancient 
and  modern  history  ?  The  life  of  the  Spartan  helot  was  not  one 
unalloyed  bliss,  the  ergastule  of  Rome  could  doubtless  tell  many 
a  tale  to  rival  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's.  Who  knows  with  what  tears 
and  blood  and  sweat,  with  what  grinding  of  the  poor  and  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  helpless  the  Pyramids  were  raised  to  the  glory  of 
the  departed  king.  The  peasantry  of  France  were  not  treated 
like  human  beings.  You  shake  hands  with  your  guest  in  a  club. 
But  you  will  create  a  scene  if  the  waiter  at  your  table  offered  to 
shake  hands  with  you”.  (Quoted  on  p.  534  of  the  Modern 
Review ,  (Calcutta),  of  November  1925.) 

The  Theodosian  Code  in  Rome,  the  College  of  Operatives  in 
Britain  and  the  Military  Associations  of  Germany  prove  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  caste  in  those  countries.  At  one  time  or  other,  profes¬ 
sions  in  most  countries  were  hereditary.  In  Peru  and  in  Mexico, 
the  division  of  castes  was  as  precise  as  that  which  existed  in 
Egypt  and  India.  Zend  Avesta  shows  that  in  Persia  too  there 
was  the  four-fold  division  of  the  inhabitants.  What  gave  rise  to 
the  war  between  the  north  and  south  in  America,  and  the  assasi- 
nation  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  Presidents  ?  What  fuss  did 
the  free  and  the  civilised  States  make  when  President  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  invited  Mr.  Booker  Washington,  the  President  of  the  Tuski- 
gee  Institute,  to  the  White  House  ?  What  do  we  find  in  Kenya 
to-day  ?  Mr.  Begbie  says,  in  his  Life  of  General  Booth ,  (Vol. 
1,  p.  71.)  “General  Booth  was  told  that  his  recruits  could  be 
brought  in  only  by  the  back  door  behind  the  pulpit  and  seated 
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of  Calicut”  given  by  Varthema  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 6th  century,  and  as  there  is  not  much  difference  in 

on  obscure  benches  reserved  for  them.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
be  indignant  about  the  decision;  but  to  sit  among  a  company  of 
unwashed,  maladorous,  and  possibly  diseased  humanity  is  not  an 
experience  healthful  for  the  body  nor  conducive  to  religious  con¬ 
centration.  ”  Precisely  so,  Malabar  will  echo. 

Even  in  India  what  do  we  find?  The  question  of  caste,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  has  something  to  do  with  the  Hindu-Muslim 
riots.  The  new  Christian  converts,  who  are  generally  from  the 
low  strata  of  society,  are  not  in  certain  churches  permitted,  even 
during  service,  to  sit  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  The 
bickerings  between  Nestorians  and  Syrians,  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  matters  of  history.  They  are  not  out  of  date 
either.  “Just  as  the  fiercest  caste  disputes  are  among  Pariahs  and 
shoe-makers,  so  some  of  the  native  Christians  who  are  most  tena¬ 
cious  about  caste  were  originally  of  what  are  called  the  lower 
castes.  The  excuse  is  made  that  caste  is  observed  among 
Christians  simply  as  a  distinction  of  rank;  but  its  features  and 
results  are  the  same  as  in  the  Hindu  system.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  all  classes  of  Christians  should  eat  together  or  intermarry. 
Their  tastes  and  circumstances  differ  greatly,  and  as  it  has  already 
been  remarked  with  reference  to  Hindus,  dissimilarity  in  these 
respects  is  a  bar  to  happiness  in  the  married  life.  But  in  church 
there  should  not  be  any  distinction.”  (Rev.  J.  Murdoch  on  Caste 
p.  50.).  Far  out  of  Malabar,  in  one  place  you  hear  of  a  fight  among 
bachelors  of  law  over  the  pollution  of  a  tumbler  alleged  to  be 
used  by  caste-Hindus;  in  another  place  of  a  quarrel  between  two 
parties  for  touching  the  water  drawn  by  one  casteman  by  a  person 
of  another  caste,  though  both  can  take  water  from  the  same  well; 
and  in  a  third  place,  of  high  caste  people  ostracising  people 
of  a  so-aalled  depressed  class  for  their  attempt  to  celebrate 
a  marriage  in  a  decent  way.  What  disquieting  rumours  were 
set  afloat  over  this  innocent  resolution  passed  by  the  Hindu  Maha 
Sabha — “That  the  Hindu  Maha  Sabha  appeals  to  the  Hindus  in 
general  to  remove  all  restraints  which  are  at  present  imposed  on 
the  so-called  untouchables  in  the  way  of  their  use  of  public  schools, 
public  wells  and  public  roads  and  in  their  attendance  at  public 
meetings.  This  conference  appeals  to  the  authorities  of  Hindu 
temples  to  provide  facilities  for  Devadarsanam” — because  of  the 
omission  of  the  words  “as  far  as  possible  according  to  Sastraic 
injunctions”  ? 
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the  daily  life  of  the  Rajas  all  over  Malabar,  it  may  be 
taken  as  applying  to  all  of  them,  of  course,  with  slight 
differences  consequent  on  local  requirements. 

These  facts  are  set  forth  not  to  shield  Malabar  from  its  guilt, 
if  and  so  far  it  is  guilty,  but  to  show  that  the  proposition,  now  so 
seriously  put  forth  even  by  some  thinking  people,  that  caste  dis¬ 
abilities  exist  there  alone  is  entirely  wrong.  Perhaps,  they  might 
say  that  in  Kerala  these  had  persisted  in  a  degree  more  marked 
than  in  other  parts  of  India.  For  this,  the  cleanliness  and  the 
conservatism  of  the  Malayalees  are  responsible.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  reasons  for  this  persistence,  it  must  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  Kerala  that  this  social  and  economic  phenomenon 
has  not  been  attended  with  any  violent  disturbances  there  as 
elsewhere,  and  this  is  being  generally  removed  in  a  peaceful  and 
rational  way. 

.  It  is  also  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the 
utilities  of  caste:  its  moral  restraint;  the  respect  for  authority  and 
the  habits  of  cleanliness  which  it  engenders;  the  measure  of 
protection  it  gives  as  a  consequence  of  caste  free- masonry;  and' 
above  all,  the  degree  of  excellence,  of  which  it  is  a  potent  cause, 
which  it  gives  to  arts  and  professions.  That  will  take  us  further 
away  from  the  main  issue,  and  so  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  our  theme. 

A  cleaner  race  than  the  Malayalees,  one  will  never  find  any¬ 
where.  They  keep  their  houses  and  gardens  scrupulously  neat. 
Unless — and  some  even  when — they  are  ill,  they  bathe  once,  and 
many  twice  a  day.  Their  dress  is  spotlessly  white.  All  threaded 
Malayalees  and  most  of  the  members  of  aristocratic  and  middle 
class  Nayar  families  are  total  vabstainers  and  strict  vegetarians. 
That  will  explain  the  reason  for  their  objection  to  freely  mix  with 
people  who  are  dirty  in  person  or  in  their  habits,  or  who  carry  on, 
from  their  point  of  view,  dirty  trades,  or  who  eat  meat  or  use  in¬ 
toxicants;  while  their  isolation,  caused  by  the  sea  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  responsible  for  their  conservative  tendencies. 

An  inquiring  observer  may  very  well  question  as  to  why  the 
Malayalees  do  not  observe  distant  pollution  in  the  case  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Mussalmans.  There  is  good  reason  for  this. 
The  early  converts  to  Christianity  and  Islam  were,  more  or  less  from 
the  high  stratum  of  Malayali  society.  The  position  of  those  that 

thus  change  their  faith  was,  in  ancient  times, — why,  even  now _ 

not  an  enviable  one;  and  their  old  relations,  out  of  pity  for  the  new 
proselytes,  never  wanted  to  make  the  lives  of  these  more  intoler¬ 
able  by  the  observance  of  distant  pollution  as  well,  especially 
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“When  the  king  of  Calicut  wishes  to  eat,  he  uses 
the  following  customs  :  you  must  know  that  four  of  the 

as  these,  even  after  their  conversion,  maintained  their  clean 
manners. 

No  civilised,  reasonable  person  will  for  a  moment  advocate 
the  perpetuation  of  untouchability  and  distant  pollution.  But  he 
will  certainly  stand  for  a  reform  on  lines  of  evolution  and  not  of 
revolution.  Hysterical  sensibility  may  cry  out  that  these  are  the 
outcome  of  sentiment  and  so  must  forthwith  disappear  from  the 
land.  These  and  their  varied  obstructions  and  restrictions  maybe 
due  to  the  social  customs  or  the  prevailing  sentiments  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  vrhich  “the  backward  classes  are,  sometimes,  victims  and, 
sometimes,  alas  \  enthusiastic  adherents.”  But  these  difficulties 
in  the  path  of  progress  cannot  be  removed  by  legislation  or  by 
an  administrative  order.  Sentiment  rules  the  world  and  we  have 
to  reckon  with  that  powerful  factor.  Social  reform,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  lasting  and  beneficient,  must  be  gradual  and  sponta¬ 
neous.  The  mentality  of  the  masses  must  be  attuned  to  it.  Any 
sudden  and  violent  alteration  of  an  existing  custom  will, 
without  doubt,  cause  irritation,  and  this  would  occasion  trouble, 
and,  at  times,  bloodshed,  and,  in  all  cases,  would  retard  pro¬ 
gress. 

Thus,  there  is  no  justification  whatever  to  spot  out  Malabar 
and  Malayalees  for  any  special  condemnation  for  the  sins  of 
pollution  or  of  untouchability.  Everywhere,  every  higher  class 
practises  these  with  reference  to  every  class  lower  than  itself. 
Reasons  may  differ.  Wealth,  status,  caste,  custom  or  colour  may 
have  occasioned  these.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  evil  is 
here,  there,  everywhere.  In  Malabar,  fortunately,  it  is  the  usages 
of  caste  that  gave  rise  to  it.  And  its  removal  cannot  be  effected 
by  making  inflamatory  speeches  or  by  indieting  diatribes  against 
individuals  or  even  by  impeaching  a  country  or  community.  Edu¬ 
cation  and  sanitation  alone  will  blot  out  this  condition  of  social 
affairs;  and,  even  of  these,  one  would  be  tempted  to  put  sanita¬ 
tion  first;  for  cleanliness,  it  has  been  rightly  said,  is  next  only  to 
godliness.  Let  those  who  are  divinely  discontented  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings  work  systematically  to  spread  the  light  of  education 
among  the  backward  classes  and  to  introduce  habits  of  cleanliness 
among  them.  Let  them  also  try  to  bring  about  by  calm,  peaceful 
talk  a  change  in  the  angle  of  vision  among  the  orthodox  people. 
These  are  not  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  society.  It  is  the 
work  of  ages.  So,  why  should  they  be  abused?  It  is  like  punish¬ 
ing  Popes  for  Caesar’s  wrongs.  The  golden  dream 
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principal  Brahmans  take  the  food  which  the  king  is 
to  eat  and  carry  it  to  the  devil  (the  idol  in  the  temple) 
and  first  they  worship  him  in  this  manner:  they  raise 
their  clasped  hands  over  his  head  and  draw  their  hands 
towards  them,  still  clasped  together,  and  the  thumb 
raised  upwards,  and  then  they  present  to  him  the  food 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  king,  and  stand  in  this  manner 

‘  Of  knowledge  fusing  class  with  class 
Of  civic  hate  no  more  to  be, 

Of  love  to  leaven  all  the  mass 
Till  every  soul  be  free.  ” 
will  come  true  only  with  tolerance  and  goodwill. 

Whatever  the  extreme  wing  of  the  reformers  might  say,  the 
State  of  Cochin,  will  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  those  who  work 
in  the  field  of  social  reform.  There,  of  the  500  miles  of  public 
road,  only  less  than  a  mile  comes  within  the  prohibited  area;  and 
this  is  where  the  princesses  live,  and  is  on  temple  land.  It  is  a 
common  sight  in  Ernakulam  to  see  Pulayas  and  JJlladans  walking 
in  the  streets  for  alms  and  work.  Every  subject  of  the  State  has 
free  access  to  every  public  school,  hospital  and  office.  Where 
'there  is  any  objection  for  the  same  tank  or  well  being  used  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  different  classes,  provision  is  made  for  separate  tanks  and 
wells.  Even  the  well-to -do,  literate  persons  among  the  backward 
classes  do  not  object  to  this;  nor  do  they  waste  their  time  and 
wind  over  the  question  of  temple-entry.  Every  educated  man  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  every  educated  woman  in  Cochin,  to  what¬ 
ever  caste  or  creed  they  belong,  realise  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  these  problems  will  be  solved  ;  and  to  its  easy  and 
speedy  solution,  they  one  and  all  silently  work.  This  good  result 
is  not  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  any  social  propaganda,  but 
the  silent  work  of  time,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  and  the  un¬ 
advertised  efforts  of  a  few  patriotic  Cochinites.  If  any  spoil  the 
game,  it  is  a  handful  of  men  who  always 
“  Criticise  and  grumble 
And  sneer  at  every  stumble. ’* 

They  constantly  fly  into  a  fury  over  little  things,  cry  hoarse 
against  all  usuage  and  custom  and  abuse  all  those  who  do  not  side 
with  them.  May  their  devotion  to  their  cause  spiritualise  their 
life  and  work,  so  that  they  may  have  the  grace  to  be  tolerant  to 
those  who  disagree  with  them,  so  that  they  may  realise  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  the  harm  they  do  to  the  people,  and  thus  may 
their  tribe  be  absorbed  itself  into  the  class  that  stand  for  reasoned 
progress  and  the  great  day  to  be.  Ed. 
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as  long  as  a  person  would  require  to  eat  it;  and  then 
the  said  Brahmans  carry  the  food  to  the  king:  you  must 
know  that  this  is  done  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
honor  to  that  idol  ;  ip  order  that  it  may  appear  that  the 
King  will  noteat  unless  the  food  is  presented  to  Deumo. 
This  is  in  a  wooden  vessel  in  which  there  is  a  very  large 
leaf  of  a  tree  (the  plantain  tree)  and  upon  this  leaf  is 
placed  the  said  food,  which  consists  of  rice  and  other 
things.  The  King  eats  on  the  ground  without  any  other 
things.  And  when  he  eats,  the  Brahmans  stand  round, 
three  or  four  paces  distant  from  him,  with  great  rever- 
ence,and  remain  bowed  down  with  their  hands  before  their 
mouths  and  their  backs  bent.  No  one  is  allowed  to  speak 
while  the  King  is  speaking,  and  they  stand  listening  to 
his  words  with  great  reverence.  When  the  King  has 
finished  his  meal,  the  said  Brahmans  take  that  food 
which  the  King  did  not  require,  and  carry  it  into  a 
court-yard  and  place  it  on  the  ground.  And  the  said 
Brahmans  clap  their  hands  three  times,  and  at  this 
clapping,  avery  great  number  of  black  crows  come  to  this 
said  food  and  eat  it.  These  crows  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  are  free  and  go  wherever  they  please,  and 
no  injury  is  done  to  them.”1 

Purchas  also  gives  a  similar  account,  evidently 
obtained  from  Varthema.  Even  now,  only  the  Brah¬ 
mans  can  prepare  the  Raja’s  food,  and  they  alone  can 
serve  it  to  him.  They  are  his  preceptors,  personal 
attendants,  ministers  and  advisers,  and  their  influence 
so  far  permeates  the  administration  of  the  country  that 
the  Malabar  States  are  in  effect  a  theocracy  wherein 
the  power  of  the  priestly  class  predominates,  and  where 
all  the  other  classes  have  to  submit  to  their  authority. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  food  should  be  presented 
to  the  idol  before  it  is  served  to  the  prince,  nor  is  it 
now  the  practice  to  give  that  which  remains  to  crows. 
Of  course,  there  are  local  variations  in  practice. 

i.  Pp.  139 — 40. 
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17.  Forms  of  letters.  Communications  to  a  king 
are  generally  addressed  to  his  KSriyakkar,  that  is,  his 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  communicated  to  His  Majesty. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  form  in  which  Rajas 
communicate  with  each  other  on  State  matters: — 

“  Direction  written  by  Pandel  Hicomen  (Pantiyil 
IkkoAnen),  Mootseddy  (Secretary)  of  Cochin  (Raja)  and 
addressed  to  Puduchery,  Mootseddy  (Secretary)  of 
Travancore  (Raja),  dated  12th  day  of  Dhanu  of  the 
Malabar  year  937,  22nd  December  1761,  viz: —  *  *  * 

“  All  the  contents  herein  written  you  may  read  and 
impart  to  the  Raja  of  Travancore  entitled  Kulasekhara 
Perumal.”  This  is  taken  from  the  translation  of  a 
treaty  between  the  Rajas  of  Cochin  and  Travancore. 
The  translation  was  made  by  the  Malabar  Joint  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  Malayaiam  copy  extant  runs  thus  : — 
“  Addressed — To  our  Pudusery”  and  concludes  with 
the  closing  sentences  above  quoted. 

In  Travancore,  this  form  of  communication  still 
subsists  and  is  not  confined  to  Rajas  alone.  Similar 
forms  are  used  in  communications  between  officers. 
Fra  Bartolomeo  gives  a  translation  of  a  letter  or 
order  addressed  by  the  minister  of  Travancore  to  the 
officer  at  Ampalappula,  in  September  1783,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  though  more  than  a  century 
has  passed  since,  the  same  form  is  still  in  use  in  the 
official  communications  of  Travancore.  “  The  business 
respecting  which  I  write  is  this.  *  *  *  *  “This 

rescript  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  and  Secretary 
of  the  Criminal  Court  to  the  Sarvadhiakariakkarer 
(Governor)  at  Ambalapuzha,  and  be  registered  among 
the  royal  rescripts.  This  was  written,  in  consequence 
of  His  Majesty’s  orders,  by  Cumaran  Cembaga  Raman 
Pulla  Raman.” 

“  Naicoviti. ’’—stands  for  Nsykkaruvittil  Achchen, 
formerly  a  State  dignitary  in  Cochin,  who,  at  one 

i,  Pp.  187—8. 
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time,  was  hereditary  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Raja’s 
forces, 

“  Mangatatja  ” — stands  for  Mangatt  Achchen,  the 
hereditary  Prime  Minister  of  the  Zamorin,  who 
occupied  the  same  position  in  Calicut  as  the  Paliyatt 
Achchen  did  in  Cochin. 

18.  No  talk  when  praying.  The  Malabar 
Rajas  were,  and  some  of  them  still  are,  very  strict  in 
their  religious  observances.  Archbishop  Meneses 
notices  this  so  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  Hough,  in  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by 
the  Raja  of  Porakad  to  Meneses  remarks  :  “  He  (the 
Raja)  is  said  to  have  been  very  zealous  in  his  devo¬ 
tions,  having  900  idols  (probably  Salagramams  and 
Sivalingams)  in  one  temple,  to  each  of  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  daily  an  offering  and  a  short  prayer.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  was  loaded  with  ornaments,  and 
these  superstitions  employed  him  from  6  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  noon.  During  this  time  he  gave  audience  to 
no  one,  and  attended  to  no  secular  business  whatever. 
Not  that  he  was  peculiar  in  these  exercises,  as  it  was 
customary  for  alH  Rajas  of  Malabar  to  devote  their 
mornings  in  a  similar  way  to  the  worship  of  the  idols, 
and  assuming  that  they  attributed  their  prosperity  and 
safety  to  those  images,  we  cannot  but  admire  their 
zeal  and  think  it  worthy  of  the  Christian’s  imitation 
in  his  daily  supplications  to  the  only  true  God.”  1 
More  than  two  centuries  after  Meneses,  another  Catho¬ 
lic  Missionary,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  in  his  zeal  for  his  own 
religion,  observes  of  King  RsmaVarma  of  Travancore  : 
“  He  is  an  affable  man,  polite,  contented,  prudent, 
and  friendly.  On  account  of  the  integrity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  his  many  good  moral  qualities  it  is  the  more 
to  be  lamented  that  ',he  is  §o  zealously  attached  to 
idolatry,  and  so  much  blinded  as  not  to  perceive  they 
value  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  rivet  the 
1  Vol.  I,  pp.  376 — 7. 
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affection  of  subjects,  as  when  the  sovereign  adheres  to 
the  established  religion,  and  worships  the  deity  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  people.  Rama  Vafma  never  omits 
being  present  at  ceremonies  and  devotional  exercises 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter”/ 

19.  Presents.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  presents  given  to  the  Rajas  generally,  the  follow¬ 
ing  references  may  be  made. 

Vasco  da  Gama’s  presents  to  the  Zamorin  at  his 
first  interview  consisted  of  four  scarlet  cloths,  six  hats, 
four  branches  of  coral,  and  twelve  boxes  each  contain¬ 
ing  seven  brass  vessels,  a  chest  of  sugar,  two  barrels 
of  oil,  and  a  cask  of  honey.  The  Zamorin’s  officers, 
the  KotwSl,  who  inspected  the  articles  before  present¬ 
ation,  inquired  of  Gama,  on  being  shown  them,  whether 
da  Gama  intended  to  insult  the  Zamorin  by  such  trivial 
offerings,  almost  the  whole  of  which  could  easily  be 
purchased  in  the  bazaar.  He  further  informed  Gama 
that  nothing  but  gold  could  be  presented,  and  that  all 
strangers  admitted  to  the  houour  of  an  interview  gave 
gifts  proportioned  to  their  rank  and  importance. 

Cabral’s  present  to  the  Raja  of  Cochin  consisted 
of  a  silver  basin  for  washing  hands,  full  of  saffron,  a 
large  silver  ewer,  filled  with  rosewater,  and  some 
branches  of  coral.  The  king  received  them  with  plea¬ 
sure,  returning  the  general  thanks. 

Fra  Bartolomeo,  on  being  introduced  to  the  king 
pf  Travancore,  on  the  20th  of  June  1780,  appears  to 
have  made  a  present  of  the  following  articles: — Two 
European  paintings,  a  large  mirror,  fifteen  pounds  of 
red  sandalwood,  and  twelve  bottles  of  Persian  rose¬ 
water;  articles,  which,  says  he,  according  to  the 
established  etiquette,  must  be  presented  to  the  king  by 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  audience. 
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On  the  30th  of  September  ,1793,  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Mr.  Von  Angelbeck,  appears  to  have  forwarded 
the  following  presents  to  the  king  of  Travancore,  “as 
a  proof  of  the  Company’s  friendship’'  :  Two  flasks  of 
cinnamon  oil,  two  flasks  of  clove  oil,  one  case  of  cloves, 
one  piece  of  red  velvet,  four  pieces  of  satin,  one  car¬ 
boy  of  rosewater,  two  reams  of  gilt  edged  paper,  one 
pound  of  red  sealing  wax,  and  four  bundles  of  quills. 

The  presents  that  Tippu  Sultan’s  envoys,  Goolam 
Moidheen  and  Dada  Row,  brought  for  the  king  of 
Travancore  consisted  of  a  rich  dress,  some  jewels  and 
a  horse.  This  was  in  1789. 

Now  no  presents  are  exchanged  between  the  Rajas 
and  British  officers,  excepting  the  ceremonial  nosegay, 
jasmine  garland,  and  a  sprinkling  of  rosewater  and 
attar.  On  the  visit  to  India  of  the  late  Emperor,  King 
Edward  VII,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Maharaja 
of  Travancore  made  presents  of  oil  paintings  by  Ravi 
Vurma,  the  Travancore  artist,  ivory  work  and  indigen¬ 
ous  articles  of  manufacture  and,  in  return;  presents  of 
photos,  etc.,  were  made.  But  all  presents  were  strictly 
prohibited  at  the  visit  of  the  present  King-Emperor 
when  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Dutch  Captain,  Nieuhoff,  tells  us  that,  on  a 
formal  visit  paid  by  him  in  1662  to  the  Queen  of 
Quilon,  at  parting,  the  Queen  took  a  golden  bracelet 
from  her  arm  and  presented  it  to  him.  At  present,  the 
British  political  officers  are  prevented  from  receiving 
presents  of  any  kind  from  the  Rajas. 
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i.  The  Topasses.  Yule  and  Burnell  say  that 
this  is  a  name  used  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  for 
dark-skinned  or  half-caste  claimants  of  Portuguese 
descent  and  Christian  profession.  Albuquerque,  during 
his  viceroyalty,  had,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  obliged  many 
of  the  Portuguese  to  marry  native  women  with  a  view 
to  form  a  colony  of  European  descent.  The  issue  of 
these  unions,  at  any  rate,  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  passed 
into  what  was  known  as  the  class  of  Topasses.  Its  ap¬ 
plication  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  limited 
to  soldiers  of  this  class.  There  is  considerable  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the 
term.  Yule  and  Burnell  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
possible  that  it  was  originally  a  corruption  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  (from  Turkish)  top-che ,  a  gunner.  Orme  derives 
it  from  topi  (toppi)  ‘a  hat’ — ‘a  hat-wearer47.  Wilson 
also  puts  forward  this  derivation  though  with  some 
hesitation.  Fra  Bartolomeo  derives  it  (rom  the  San¬ 
skrit  dvibhashi,  a  man  who  speaks  two  languages. 
This  name,  he  says,  “may  indeed  be  given  with  pro¬ 
priety  to  the  Topasi,  because,  besides  their  mother- 
tongue,  they  speak  some  of  the  European  languages.” 
He  adds  that“at  Cochin  they  are  called  Gens- de- chap  can, 
because  they  wear  a  Topi  or  small  hat,  whereas  the 
other  Indians,  not  descended  from  the  Europeans  make 
use  of  the  Romali ,  i.  e.,  a  white  turban  of  the  purest 
muslin”.  Though  Yule  and  Burnell  scout  this  deriva¬ 
tion,  it  is  significant  that,  in  Cochin,  it  is  used  to  denote 
those  Christians  who  wear  hats  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Munducar  or  peopie  who  wear  Mundu  (Mai: 
muntu,)  a  white  cloth,  round  the  loins  falling  to  the 
knee.  Day  says  that  “the  native  Christians  of  Cochin 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Munducar s ,  or  per¬ 
sons  who  wore  white  cloths  and  puggeries,  and  the 
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Topasser  who  were  dressed  in  hats  and  drawers,  each 
division  being  under  a  Captain  or  Commandant,  who 
was  accountable  to  the  Governor  of  Cochin  for  their 
conduct.” 1 

Von  Moens,  Dutch  Governor  of  Cochin  (from 
1771  to  17S1),  observes  in  his  Memorial  that,  “On  the 
taking  of  Cochin,  there  were  many  Topasses  here 
and  along  the  coast,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Portuguese.  Some  were  slaves  who  had  been  given 
their  freedom,  others  were  the  offspring  of  native 
women,  with  whom  their  masters  had  formed  temporary 
alliances.  After  the  Portuguese  left  the  place,  they 
assumed  the  surnames  of  their  masters.  Prior 
to  1663,  they  had  a  Bishop  of  their  own,  and  a 
Cathedral  within  the  town  of  Cochin.  When  the  Com¬ 
pany  took  the  place,  they  came  urjder  their  protection 
and  were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  They 
were  placed  under  a  Captain  and  four  Ensigns,  as  well 
as  other  subordinates  :  450  of  them  were  drilled  once 
a  month  to  learn  the  use  of  arms 

The  Topasses  are  evidently  those  who  are  now 
known  in  Cochin  as  Parankies  or  Ferenghies,  of  whom 
there  are  about  2,539  persons  in  the  Cochin  State. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  Eurasians  who 
were  originally  classed  with  Topasses,  but  who,  by 
their  rise  in  the  social  scale,  have  been  now  brought 
under  a  distinct  head.  The  F'erenghies  are  Catholics 
of  the  Latin  rite.  The  Cochin  Census  Report  gives 
the  following  description  of  them:  “  The  males  have 
their  hair  closely  cropped  but  wear  a  fringe  which  is 
allowed  to  fall  well  on  their  forehead,  and  the  females 
wear  a  coloured  flowing  garment  hanging  down  to  the 
knee.  Those  in  affluent  circumstances  still  go  out  in 
European  costume.” 

Sir  W.  Hunter  has  described  the  Ferenghies 
thus  :  — 
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11  Portuguese  of  mixed  descent  are  known  by  the 
name  Ferenghees,  and,  excepting  that  they  retaip  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  European  surnames,  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  colour  or  by  habits 
of  life  from  the  natives  amongst  whom  they  live.  ’’ 


LETTER  XVI. 


i.  Classes  of  Malabar  Christians.  Our 

author’s  classification  of  the  Christians  of  Malabar,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  may  be  compared  with  the  classes 
of  Christians  existing  there  at  present. 


Christians  of  j 
Malabar  < 


Europeans 


Topasses 


Native 

Christians 


/ 


Protestants 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


(e) 

(0 


(2)  Roman  Catholics 


(3)  Chaldean  Syrians 

(4)  Protestant  Syrians 

(5)  Jacobite  Syrians 


(  Portuguese 
j  English 
(  Dutch 


j  New  Christians 
j  Old  or  St.  Thomas 
t  Christians 

Anglican  Communion. 
Baptist. 

Congregationalism 

Lutheran  and  other  de¬ 
nominations- 
Presbyterian. 

Minor  denominations. 


(a)  Of  the  Latin  rite 

(b)  Of  the  Syrian  rite. 

1 

!  c  • 

^  Syrians. 

> 

I  Jacobite  Syrians 
properly  so  call¬ 
ed. 

1  (b)  Reformed  or  St- 

j  Thomas  Syri¬ 

ans. 


2.  New  Christians  and  Old .  The  new 

Christians  were  converts  to  Christianity,  mostly 
from  the  lower  classes,  such  as  the  Mukkuvas  or 
Paravas,  fishermen  living  on  the  sea-coast,  amongst 
whom  the  early  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  were 
successful  in  their  proselytising  operations  These 
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were  known  generally  as  Msrgakksr,  or  those 
who  had  been  converted,  or  those  who  conformed  to 
the  law,  i.e,  those  who  accepted  and  followed  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ-  At  present,  these  Latin  Catholics  (  so 
called  because  they  observe  the  Latin  rite)  are  known 
by  different  names,  such  as,  (a)  Elufifiuffikkar,  (b) 
Afifiutfthkkar,  (c)  MuAftutft'ikksr,  i  e.,  communities  of  700, 
500,  and  300  respectively.  The  origin  of  these  terms 
has  been  matter  of  great  controversy.  It  may  probably 
be,  as  The  Cochin  Census  Report  remarks,  that  these 
names  refer  simply  to  the  number  of  families  that  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  converted  originally. 

The  old  Christians  were  known  as  St.  Thomas 
Christians  and  Syrian  Christians  ;  St.  Thomas  Chris¬ 
tians,  because  of  the  belief  that  St-  Thomas  preached 
the  Gospel  for  the  first  time  in  Malabar,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  establishing  Christianity  there, — and  Syrian 
Christians,  because  of  the  observance  of  the  Syrian 
ritual  and  language.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  colony 
of  Syrians  had  settled  in  Malabar  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  present  Syrian  Chris¬ 
tians  are  the  descendants  of  that  colony  by  intermar¬ 
riage  with  the  native  population.  These  are  also  locally 
known  as  NasrSni,  because  of  their  original  home,  or 
because  of  their  being  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

3.  The  Tradition  of  St.  Thomas.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Malabar  have  a  strong  belief  in  the  time-honour¬ 
ed  tradition  that  attributes  the  origin  of  their  ancient 
church  to  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas.  It  was  a  matter 
of  accepted  faith  for  a  long  time,  and  no  shadow  of  sus¬ 
picion  was  cast  on  it  till  the  first  note  of  dissent  was 
struck  by  La  Croze  in  his  great  work,  Christanismoe 
aux  Inde  sy  which  was  published  in  1723  A.  D.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  authorities  of  more  or  less  repute 
who  have  joined  the  chorus  of  dissent. 

The  tradition  so  dearly  cherished  by  the  Malabar 
Christians  says  that  the  Apostle  Thomas  landed  at 
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Malankara  near  Cr5nganur,  founded  seven  churches 
or  Christian  communities  in  different  stations  in  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  converted  among  others  several  families  of 
Namputiri  Brahmans,  notably  the  Kalli ,  Kaliankara , 
Sankarapuri  and  Pakalomaftom  families,  on  the  last 
two  of  which  the  Apostle  conferred  the  peculiar  privi¬ 
lege  of  supplying  members  for  the  priesthood.  Of  the 
seven  churches,  one  was  at  Palayur  near  Chsvaksd  in 
British  Malabar,  another  at  Malankara  itself  near 
CfSnganur  in  the  Cochin  State,  a  third  at  Kottaksyal 
near  north  Parur,  a  fourth  at  Kokkamangalam  or  south 
Pailippuram,  a  fifth  at  Quilon  or  Kollam,  a  sixth  at 
Nirariam  in  Tiruvella,  and  a  seventh  at  Nellakkal  near 
ChSyel,  Sabarimalai,  the  last  five  being  now  in  Travan- 
core.  The  churches  now  found  at  Pslayur  and  Kofta- 
kSyal  are  said  to  be  two  out  of  these  seven.  After  the 
establishment  of  these  churches  and  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  Malabar,  the  tradition  says  that  the 
Apostle  crossed  the  Peninsula  to  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  laboured  amongst  the  people  there,  and  finally 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Mylapore  near  Madras 

The  tradition  is  mentioned  by  almost  every  writer 
on  the  History  of  the  Malabar  Church1. 

Among  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition 
may  be  mentioned  Hough.2 

Those  who  reject  the  tradition  as  being  not  found¬ 
ed  on  fact  point  to  the  following  considerations,  viz. — 

(1)  It  was  not  possible  for  St.  Thomas  to  have 
come  to  Peninsular  India. 

(2)  St.  Thomas  was  the  Apostle  of  Parthia,  and 
the  sphere  of  his  work  was  confined  to  the  North  West, 
and  not  to  Southern  India. 

1.  See  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empnc , 
Chap.  47:  Asseman:  Bibiliothica  Orient  a  lisx  Dc  Syr  to  Nestorians 
p.  435.  Geddes ,  and  La  Croze. 

2.  History  of  Christianity ,  Vol.  I,  p.  40.  Sir  W.  Hunter, 
The  Indian  Empire f  3rd  Edn  ,  p.285  and  Dr.  Milne  Rae,  The 
Syrian  Church  in  India . 
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(3)  There  were  no  Brahmans  in  South  India  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era,  whom  the  Apostle 
could  have  converted,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done. 

(4)  The  India  of  the  early  records  meant  much 
more  than  the  India  of  the  present  day  and,  therefore, 
references  to  India  have  to  be  understood  in  a  distinct¬ 
ly  wider  sense. 

(5)  There  is  no  historic  evidence  to  support  the 
tradition. 

The  existence  of  the  St.  Thomas  tradition  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  theory  that  it  has  its  foundation  in 
mistaking  Thomas  the  Apostle  with  St.  Bartolomeo, 
Thomas  the  Manichean,  and  Thomas  of  Cana,  who,  it  is 
asserted,  were  the  early  introducers  of  the  Christian 
religion  into  Malabar.  Thus  the  argument  of  the  dis¬ 
sentients  is  not  simply  destructive,  but  is  also  construct¬ 
ive.  They  do  not  rest  themselves  content  by  showing 
that  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  was  not  the  founder  of  the 
Malabar  church,  but  they  also  try  to  show  that  it  had 
ltVorigin  in  St.  Bartolomeo,  Thomas  the  Manichean, 
or  Thomas  of  Cana. 

Thomas  the  Manichean,  a  follower  of  Manes,  who, 
according  to  the  historian  Moshiem,  was  a  Persian,  is 
supposed  to  have  visited  India,  and  introduced  Christi¬ 
anity  there.  Manes,  who,  before  he  professed  Christi¬ 
anity,  had  been  educated  among  the  Magi,  asserted 
that  Christ  had  left  his  system  incomplete,  and  that  his 
own  mission  was  to  lead  Christians  into  the  full  truth. 
Thomas  is  said  to  have  visited  Malabar  in  277  A.  D., 
and  propagated  the  Christian  religion.  Dr.  Burnell 
thinks  that  “  the  earliest  Christian  settlements  in  India 
were  Persian,  and  probably  therefore  Manichean  or 
Gnostic and  that  these  were  not  supplanted  by  more 
orthodox  Nestorians  “earlier  than  the  nth  or  12th 
century  A.  D.”1  In  evidence  of  this,  the  Phalvi  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  churches  at  Kottayam 
and  St.  Thomas  Mount,  and  the  designation  of  a 

1.  Ind.Ant,'  Vo).  Ill,  p.  311, 
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certain  class  of  people  in  Travancore  as  Marti - 
Gramakkar  are  pointed  out.  The  inscriptions  are 
assigned  to  the  Nestorian  period,1  when  Phalvi  was 
nearly  extinct  even  in  Persia,  and  the  argument  is 
that  there  was  in  Malabar  a  large  Persian  popu¬ 
lation  presumably  belonging  to  the  Manichean 
church,  to  whom  the  Nestorians  had  come  to  preach. 
The  characters  adopted  in  the  inscriptions  afford  but 
little  help  to  sustain  the  theory,  for  it  is  enough  to 
state  “  that  a  living  language  is  not  necessarily  that  in 
which  inscriptions  are  written,  or  religious  literature, 
ritualistic  or  hymnal,  is  prepared,  and  that  it  is  not 
always  correct  to  fix  the  date  of  an  inscription  at  a 
period  when  its  language  or  character  was  in  greatest 
use.  The  Syriac,  for  instance,  which  was  substituted 
for  Latin  in  the  Syro-Roman  churches  so  late  as  A.  D. 
1806,  was  not  at  that  time  the  spoken  language  of 
either  the  laity  or  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  that  sect 
and  Zoroastrian  priests  have  continued  the  old  charac¬ 
ter  Phalvi  long  ‘  after  the  victory  of  a  new  empire,  a 
new  religion,  a  new  form  of  language  (new  Persian) 
and  a  new  character.’  The  use  of  the  Sanskrit  and 
the  Nagari  character  at  a  certain  period  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  show  that  that  language  and  characters  were  in 
popular  use  at  the  time.  Sanskrit,  it  is  well  known,  is 
still  the  language  of  Hindu  rituals,  hymns  and  prayers. 
It  is  in  Sanskrit  slokas  that  Hindus  still  record  their 
acts  of  pious  charity  and  the  characters  used  are  either 
Nagari  or  Grantha.  And  yet  Sanskrit  is  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage,  one  for  study  only,  and  not  in  popular  use.  The 
Nagari  and  the  Grantha  characters  are  also  not  used  by 
the  people. 

The  etymological  evidence  sought  for  from  the 
term  Mariigramam  is  not  of  much  more  value.  Mani- 
gvantam ,  according  to  Dr.  Burnell,  is  the  village  of 
Manes.  The  first  part  of  the  word,  Marti ,  need  not 

1.  9th  century. 

2.  Travancore  Census  Report >  1901— part  I.  p,  ic8. 
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necessarily  refer  to  Manes  or  his  followers.  Its 
derivative  meaning  is  ‘jewel’,  and  it  indicates  rather  the 
splendour  of  the  village  or  ‘  grSmam  ’,  than  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  the  followers  of  Manes.  c‘  ManigrSma- 
pattam  ”,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  Syrian  Copper 
plate,  may  well  be  a  distinction  conferred  on  Syrian 
Christians  by  the  Perumsl  or  king,1  perhaps  creating 
a  Christian  Principality.2  Another  strong  circum¬ 
stance  that  may  be  urged  against  the  Manichean  origin 
of  Christianity  in  India  is  that  Ormas,  the  Nestorian 
Monk,  refers  to  the  Christians  of  Malabar  as  ‘believers', 
which  he  would  not  certainly  have  said  about  the  Mani- 
cheans,  whose  name  was  an  epithet  of  ridicule  in  the 
mouths  of  contemporary  writers.3  In  fact,  to  establish 
the  story  of  the  labours  of  Thomas  the  Manichean  in 
Malabar,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  historical  nature- 
The  story  of  the  sending  of  Thomas,  the  disciple  of 
Manes,  before  his  master’s  death  to  India  rests  on  the 
authority  of  a  passage  in  Theodoret  (died  A.D.457 — 458). 
But  the  Ada  disputationis  and  Epiphanius,  both  older 
authorities  than  Theodoret,  agree  perfectly  on  the  mis¬ 
sions  assigned  to  the  three  disciples  of  Manes.  The 
Ada  says  that  ‘‘Adda  was  destined  to  the  East,  Thomas 
went  to  the  land  of  Syria,  and  Hermes  to  Egypt.” 
According  to  Epiphanius,  Thomas’  mission  was  to 
Judea.  Bishop  Medlycott  who  has  investigated  the 
question  of  the  Apostleship  of  St.  Thomas  to  India  in 
his  learned  work,  St .  Thomas  and  India ,  observes  that 
Theodoret’s  statement  must  give  way  to  those  of  Epi¬ 
phanius  and  the  Ada  and  that  “  there  are  no  grounds 
for  the  supposition  that  the  said  Thomas  (the  disciple 
of  Manes)  ever  went  to  India,  and  consequently  less 
for  the  allegation  ”  that  the  one  Thomas  is  mistaken 
for  the  other. 4 

1.  History  of  Travattcorc ,  p.  46. 

2.  Madras  Jon.  of  L.  and  S.  No.  30,  p,  146, 

3.  Ind.  Ant.y  Vols.  4  and  5,  contributions  by  Dr.  A,  C. 
Burnell  and  the  Reverend  Richard  Collins. 

4.  See  pp.  2  32,  el  scq>  also  Augar’*  Church  History  of  Tra- 
vancorey  p.  12. 
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The  second  Thomas  with  whom  the  Apostle  is 
said  to  be  confounded  is  ‘  Thomas  of  Cana  ’,  an  Arme¬ 
nian  merchant,  who  is  supposed  to  have  brought  a 
colony  of  Syrians  to  Malabar  in  A.  D.  745.  On  his 
return,  the  narration  of  his  adventures  and  of  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  Malabar  is  alleged  to  have  induced  the 
Patriarch  of  Babylon  to  depute  him  to  visit  Malabar 
once  more,  and  he  is  said  to  have  established  the  Syrian 
community  on  a  firm  footing,  obtaining  for  it  from  the 
native  princes  privileges  still  cherished  by  them.  His 
memory  was  so  much  venerated  that  he  is  alleged  to 
have  been  canonised,  and  St.  Thomas,  the  Armenian 
merchant,  came  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Thomas,  the 
Apostle.  According  to  this  theory,  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  Malabar  is  later  by  some  centuries,  a 
fact  belied  by  the  indubitable  evidence  of  Cosmas 
Indekopleustus  who  says  that  he  saw  Christians  in  South 
India  in  A.  D.  522. 

Again,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Collins,  “  Were  Mar  Thomas  of  the  eighth  century 
converted  by  the  Syrians  into  the  Apostle  Thomas 
we  should  surely  hear  of  but  one  Thomas  in  their 
accounts,  whereas  they  tell  us  in  the  most  circumstantial 
manner  possible  of  the  advent  of  Mar  Thomas  in 
A.  D.  745,  and  also  of  that  of  the  Apostle  Thomas 
in  A.  D.  52.  Kaye  admits,  in  a  note,  that  ‘  it  seems 
little  likely  that,  if  the  legend  of  the  death  and  burial 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  really 
arose  out  of  the  fact  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Mar 
Thomas  (the  merchant) — an  event  which  took  place 
only  about  half  a  century  before  Alfred’s  embassage — 
there  should  have  been  at  that  time,  either  in  Egypt  or 
Great  Britain,  any  confusion  of  an  incident  which  oc¬ 
curred  fifty  years  before,  with  one  that  was  at  least 
eight  centuries  old.’  ”  1 

We  next  come  to  the  Indian  Apostleship  of  St. 
Bartolomeo.  This  rests  on  the  statement  of  Eusebius 
i.  Miss  :  Elite  :  p,  65. 
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who  wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  events  narrated  by  him  had  happen¬ 
ed.  Eusebius  relates  that  St.  Bartolomeo  preached  the 
Gospel  in  India,  on  the  authority  of  Pantaenus  (180 — 
190  A.  D.)  who  is  said  “to  have  found  in  the  hands  of 
certain  Christians  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mathew  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew  supposed  to  have  been  left  by  St.  Bar¬ 
tolomeo  when  he  preached  in  those  parts”.1  Early  in 
the  third  century,  St.  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus 
(220  A.  D.)  also  assigns  the  conversion  of  India  to  the 
Apostle  St.  Bartolomeo.2  The  testimony  of  Eusebius 
is  confirmed  by  Jerome  (A.  D.  390)".  In  the  5th 
century,  Socrates, referring  to  the  division  of  the  gentile 
world  among  the  Apostles  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  says 
that  India  was  assigned  to  St.  Bartolomeo,  and  Hough 
observes  that  Rufinus,  Tillimont  Baronias,  and  others 
after  them,  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  assertion, 
without  an  investigation  as  to  its  probability.4 

But  which  is  the  India  that  ;formed  the  goal  of 
Pantflenus’  Mission  ?  Assemani  offers  strong  grounds 
to  show  that  it  was  to  the  Homerilce.  It  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  there  that  the  Apostle  Bartolomeo 
found  the  Gospels  left  behind  by  Pantaenus.  Bishop 
Medlycott  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Tillimont, s 
summing  up  the  result  of  his  researches  regarding  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  Bartolomeo.  “We  have  most 
certain  evidence  that  he  preached  in  the  country  which 
the  ancients  called  the  Indies,  and  which  can  be  no 
other  than  Arabia  Felix.  *  *  He  took  to  those 

Indies  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mathew  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
Pantaenus  after  a  hundred  years  found  it  there.”  The 
same  learned  writer  quotes  the  statement  of  Rufinus, 

1.  Ecclis .  History ,  p.  94,  translated  by  Mr.  Parkar,  3rd 
Edition. 

2.  Hunters,  Ind  :  Emp\  3rd  Ed.  p.285. 

3.  See  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Rae  in  his  Syrian  Church. 

4.  Hough,  History  of  Christianity  in  India  ^  Vol.  I,  p.  31, 
Note  11. 

5.  Mcmoircs  Hist,  Eccl,  tom  1,  p.  387. 
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the  priest  of  Aquilia,  that,  in  the  drawing  of  lots,  “while 
different  provinces  fell  to  different  Apostles,  Parthia 
fell  to  Thomas,  to  Mathew  Ethiopia,  and  the  adjacent 
India  on  this  side  (< citorior )  is  said  to  have  been  assign¬ 
ed  to  Bartolomeo  ”  and  remarks  :  “In  the  above  quot¬ 
ation  he  tells  us  that,  while  Mathew  went  to  Ethiopia, 
‘the  adjacent  India  on  this  side  ’  was  assigned  to  Bar¬ 
tolomeo.  This  clearly  designates  the  lower  extremity 
of  Arabia,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
so  in  a  manner  adjacent  to  Ethiopia.  This  further  im¬ 
plies  that,  according  to  Rufinus,  the  Apostle’s  Mission 
was  to  the  Sabaci,  who  inhabited  the  lower  extremity 
of  Arabia.  ”  “  Should  there  be  any  doubt,  ”  he  con¬ 

tinues,  “as  to  the  correctness  of  this  inference,  it 
ought  to  be  completely  removed  by  what  Socrates  says 
dealing  with  the  same  subject.1,  *  *  *  ‘When 

the  Apostles  about  to  disperse  among  the  nations  to 
preach  (the  faith),  divided  these  among  themselves  by 
lot,  Thomas  obtained  the  Apostolate  to  Parthia,  Mathew 
to  Ethiopia,  to  Bartolomeo  fell  that  India  which  is 
near  to  (bordering  on)  Ethiopia’.  The  mission  field 
of  St.  Pantcenus,  then,  was  not  to  ‘  the  India  of  the 
Brahmans’  as  St.  Jerome,  deceived  by  appearances, 
has  stated.  ”  2 

Hough  who  appears  to  have  investigated  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  his  usual  thoroughness  remarks:  “That  St. 
Bartolomeo  was  ever  in  India  is  very  problematical  in¬ 
deed.  The  description  of  the  country  said  to  have 
been  assigned  to  St.  Bartolomeo  makes  it  uncertain 
what  precise  locality  was  meant,  and  if  it  was,  as  ob¬ 
served  by  Cave,  ‘the  Asian  (Ethiopia,’  it  will  be  the 
country  beyond  Ethiopia  and  not  India. ”3  At  any  rate, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  are  no  local  traditions 
associating  the  name  of  St.  Bartolomeo,  and  if  the 
Apostle  did  really  labour  on  the  coast,  there  is  no 

1.  Hist,  Eccl,  lib.  i,  Chap,  19,  col.  126,  m'gne , 

lxvii. 

2.  SI.  Thomas  ami  India  t  pp,  175  cl,  seq, 

3.  Vol.  i,  p.  31* 
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reason  why  the  Malabar  Christians  should  have  prefer¬ 
red  the  one  Apostle  to  the  other.  “After  an  attentive 
investigation  of  the  subject,  I  do  not  hesitate,”  says 
Hough,  “to  affirm  that  the  whole  story  is  built  upon 
a  foundation  too  slender  to  sustain  it.”1 

Now  turning  to  the  tradition  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
first  question  would  be — was  it  possible  for  St, 
Thomas  to  have  found  an  easy  passage  to  come  to 
Peninsular  India?  We  shall  briefly  examine  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

We  have  a  permanent  record  of  Phoenician  influ¬ 
ence  in  South  India  in  the  Vatteluttu  alphabet  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Burnell,  is  “  the  most  ancient  Tamil 
and  almost  the  present  Malayalam  character.”  Earlie1 
still,  Moses  specifies  the  appropriation  to  religious  uses, 
and  in  large  quantities  too,  of  cinnamon  and  cassia 
which  were  peculiarly  the  productions  of  Ceylon  and 
Malabar.  A  well-known  passage  in  the  Bible  attests  to 
the  fact  that  these  valuable  aromatics  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  temple  services  of  the  Jews.2  The  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Malabar  Jews  carry  back  the  date  of  their 
settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  their  escape  from 
servitude  under  Cyrus  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  this,  it  wras  not  at  all  difficult  for 
them  to  have  maintained  their  connection  with  their 
mother-land,  for  we  have  it  from  Herodotus  that  the 
Red  Sea  trade  in  myrrh  and  frankincense,  cinnamon 
and  cassia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ivgyptians  and 
Phoenicians.  Now  cinnamon  and  cassia  were  specially 
Malabar  products,  and  Ktesias,  the  Knidian  (B,  C. 
400)  makes  mention  of  cinnamon  under  the  name  Kciv 
plan,  identified  by  Dr.  Caldwell  with  fne  Tamil-Mala* 
ysiam  word  Kariipu .  As  Ktesias  had  not  himself 
visited  Malabar  or  even  India,  he  must  have  gathered 
his  information  from  those  Indians  “who  in  those  days 
were  occasionally  to  be  seen  at  the  Persian  Court,  whi¬ 
ther  they  resorted,  either  as  merchants  or  as  envoys 

1,  P.  32. 

2  Exodu$x  XXX,  23—24, 
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bringing  presents  and  tribute  from  the  princes  of 
Northern  India  which  was  then  subject  to  Persian 
rule.”1  This  points  fco  some  sort  of  connection  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  India;  for,  unless  we  premise 
this,  the  Northern  Indians  could  not  have  obtained  the 
word  from  Southern  India.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  was  at  that  time  more  than  one  overland 
trade-route  between  India,  Central  Asia,  and  Europe.2 
Apart  from  this,  there  was  the  sea-route  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Peninsular  India. 3  In  the 
word  Oryza  and  Zingiber ,  philologists  have  found  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  to  prove  the  connection  of  the  Greeks 
with  Malabar  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Oppert  points  out,  Oryzct  is 
but  another  form  of  the  Tamil  word  arisi  or  Malayaiarn 
Ari,  which  denotes  rice  deprived  of  the  husk,  which 
was  exactly  the  state  in  which  rice  was  exported.  The 
Greek  word  Zingiber  (ginger)  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Burnell  to  have  a  distinctly  Malayslam  origin.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Malayalam 
terms  Inchi  and  Inchiver ,  and  the  Greeks  probably  took 
it  direct  from  the  Province  of  Malabar1.  Under  the 
Ptolomies,  the  eastern  trade  had  developed  itself  consi¬ 
derably,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  it  a  further 
impetus  by  founding  the  city  of  Bernice  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence,  according  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  ships  destined  for  India  took  their  departure. 
The  Greek  trade  with  the  East  continued  flourishing 
till  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Romans  on  the  reduction  of 
Egypt  by  Augustus.  It  received  a  marked  impulse  with 
the  beginning  of  Roman  rule  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  30.  The 
precise  information  of  the  geography  of  the  Indian 
coasts  and  marts  to  be  found  in  the  Periplus  Alaris 
Erythraei  and  other  works  of  the  kind  make  it  certain 
that,  in  the  first  century  A.  D.pa  very  extensive  trade 

1.  Me.  Crindle,  Ancient  India ,  Klesias ,  pp.  3—4. 

2.  Anc.  Com.  of  lnd .,  Dr,  Gustave  Opperts,  pp.  16—17. 

3.  Robertson’s  Ancient  India ,  p,  48.  Hunter’s  British 
India ,  p.  41. 

4  lnd  1  Anti »,  Vol*  I,  P>35®* 
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connection  had  existed  directly  between  South  India 
and  the  Western  world.  This  circumstance  is  further 
attested  by  the  find  of  Roman  coins  within  localities  in 
South  India.  The  intercourse  that  existed  between 
the  East  and  the  West  and  the  trade  routes  followed  by 
land  and  sea  by  early  merchants,  will  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question. 

It  is  significant  that  it  was  shortly  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  attributed  by  tradition  to  the  arrival  of  the  Apo¬ 
stle  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  that  Hippalos  discovered 
the  monsoons  which  facilitated  and  shortened  the 
voyage  between  the  Red  Sea  and  India,  and  it  is  further 
significant  that  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  landed 
exactly  at  the  port  to  which  the  Greek  mariner  himself 
was  driven  by  the  Western  monsoons,  viz.,  Muziris, 
identified  through  its  Malayalam  name  Miiyirikkodu  and 
its  Tamil  form  Muchiri ,  with  the  modern  Cranganur 
or  Kotungallur  by  orientalists  of  all  shades  of  views. 
There  can  thus  be  no  inherent  improbability  in  the 
tradition  that  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  visited  Malabar; 
for,  if  he  was  so  minded,  it  was  not  impossible  for  him 
to  find  a  passage  from  the  mouths  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  island  of  Malan-kara,  close  by  Muziris  or  CfSnga- 


nur. 

Next,  it  is  contended  that  India  did  not  lie  within 
the  sphere  allotted  toNSt.  Thomas,  whose  mission,  it  is 
said,  was  to  Parthia.  “  Pretty  early  tradition  associates 
Thomas  with  Parthia,  Philip  with  Phrygia,  Andrew 
with  Syria,  and  Bartolomeo  with  India,  but  later  tra¬ 
ditions  make  the  Apostles  divide  the  various  countries 
between  them  by  lot.'’1  Even  if  we  accept  the  conten¬ 
tion,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Thomas  from  extend¬ 
ing  his  labours  to  India  after  his  work  in  Parthia  was 
over.  “In  the  Paschal  Chronicle  is  a  fragment  of  a 
work  of  Bishop  Dorotheus  (born  254  A.  D.)  in  which 
we  read  that  ‘the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  after  havin 

1  Encyclopaedia  Britiamca ,  Yol,  11,  p.  104. 
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preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Parthians  *  *  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Calaminia,  a  town  of  India.’  ”  1 

If,  however,  lots  were  drawn,  for  aught  we  know, 
India  might  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  St.  Thomas.  It 
is  then  argued  that,  even  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
tradition  of  Thomas’  visit  to  India,  he  must  have  con¬ 
fined  his  labours  to  the  northwest  rather  than  cross  to 
the  Peninsula,  and,  in  support  of  this  theory,  reference 
is  made  to  the  earliest  record  of  the  tradition,  The 
Acts  of  Thomas .  In  recording  in  detail  the  acts  and 
movements  of  the  Apostle  in  India,  it  mentions  the 
name  of  a  king  whom  the  Apostle  is  alleged  to  have 
converted.  This  king  is  said  to  be  satisfactorily  iden¬ 
tified  with  king  Gondophares  mentioned  in  Indo-Scy* 
thian  coins,  of  whose  reign  a  stone  inscription  dated 
A.  D.  46,  has  recently  been  deciphered.  He  reigned 
in  North-western  India,  and  therefore,  it  is  urged,  that 
the  India  visited  by  St.  Thomas  was  North-western  and 
not  Southern  India.  To  M.  Reinaud  falls  the  credit  of 
first  calling  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  connection 
between  the  coins  of  Gondophares  and  the  Acts  of 
Thomas .  He  put  it  forward  in  1848,  in  his  Memoir e 
Geographique  Historique  et  Scientifiqut  Sur  T Inde 2.  He 
therein  says  that  of  the  number  of  Indo-Scythian 
kings  who  reigned  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  shortly 
after  Kanarkes,  coins  recently  discovered  offer  the  name 
of  a  prince  called  Gondophares.  Specimen  coins  of 
this  series  are  to  be  seen  at  Paris  in  the  Bibliothique 
Nationale •  A  tradition,  according  to  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  asserts  that  the  Apostle  Thomas 
went  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  India,  and  that  he  suffer¬ 
ed  martyrdom  on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  Now  the  Acts 
of  Thomas ,  which  have  come  down  to  us  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  mention  the  name  of  a  king  of  the  interior 
of  the  Peninsula  called  Gondophares.  *  *  But  the 

1.  Cave’s  Historic  Literaria,  pp.  107 — 8,  quoted  by  Rev. 
Kennet. 

2  Memoir e  de  V  Institut  National  de  France ,  tom  XVIII,  II 

pdrUctirage  a  part*  1849,  p.  94  f. 
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name  of  Gondophares  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
class  of  coins,  and  the  Acts  of  Thomas  are  the  sole 
written  documents  which  reproduces  it.  Are  we  then 
not  authorised  to  believe  that  here  we  are  really  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Apostle  Thomas,  and  with  an  Indo-Scy- 
thian  prince,  his  contemporary  ?”  The  Acts  of  Tho¬ 
mas  have  been  denounced  as  apocryphal  by  some,  and 
we  shall  have  to  say  something  of  it  later  on. 

The  Apostle’s  visit  to  Northern  India  gains  sup¬ 
port  from  another  work,  Historia  Certaminis  Apostolici 
by  Abdias  professed  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
Apostles,  and  first  Bishop  of  Babylon,  of  whom  Bale 
says:  “He  deserves  a  place  among  the  boldest  legend 
writers. *’  He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
ioth  century,  and  hence  his  traditions  cannot  have 
much  weight.  His  work  has  been  condemned  by  Pope 
Pius  IV  as  spurious.  1 

The  history  of  the  Apostles  by  Abdias  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  accepted  by  certain  writers,  who  think  that 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  interpolated.  They  point  out 
that,  whether  spurious  altogether  or  corrupted  by 
interpolations,  “the  legend  of  St.  Thomas  contained  in 
it  has  been  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  recent  research¬ 
es  that  it  acquires  a  value  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  accorded  to  it.”  2  In  this  work,  Abdias 
says  :  ‘‘Now  I  myself  recollect  having  seen  a  certain 
book  in  which  the  voyage  of  St.  Thomas  to  India  and 
the  things  he  did  in  that  country  are  described.”  He 
then  narrates  in  detail  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  and 
his  martyrdom,  and  what  lends  peculiar  interest  to  the 
story  is  that  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Indian  king 
whom  the  Apostle  visited  as  Gondophares. 

M.  Sylvian  Levi  has  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  ably 
set  forth  all  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  the  northern 
theory.3  But  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  any 
i.  Whitehouse,  Lingerings  of  Light  in  a  Dark  Land ,  p.  15, 

Note. 

2  Kellet. 

3.  See  translation  of  the  article  entitled  St.  Thomas ,  Gondo « 

$  hares  and  Mazdeo  by  Mr,  W,  R,  Philips  in  The  India  Anti , 
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considerations  urged  to  prove  that  the  Apostle  had 
confined  his  labours  to  the  north  and  that  he  did  not 
extend,  or  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  have  ex¬ 
tended,  his  evangelical  operations  to  Southern  India. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  a  Tamil  version  of 
the  Acts  of  Thomas  to  be  found  in  the  Mackenzie 
Mss the  King  of  Mailapur,  where  the  Apostle  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  is  called  Kandapa 
Raja,  most  probably  Gondophares,  a  distortion  of 
Kandapa. 2 

Thirdly . — The  contention  that  there  were  no  Brah¬ 
mans  in  Southern  India  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  so  that  neither  St.  Thomas  in  the  first 
century  nor  Pantaenus  in  the  second  century,  could 
have  converted  them  or  met  them  is  not  of  much  avail. 
For  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  Brahman  coloni¬ 
sation  of  Southern  India,  and  the  establishment  of  Brah¬ 
manism  at  the  southern  end  of  Peninsular  India  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  temple  for  the 
Brahman  goddess,  Durga,  at  Cape  Comorin,  mention  of 
which  is  made  in  the  Periplus ,  to  make  it  clear  that 
Hinduism  in  the  Puranic  form  had  come  into  vogue  in 
Southern  India,  at  any  rate,  years  before  the  arrival  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Fourthly . — True,  the  India  of  the  early  records 
meant  much  more  than  the  India  of  to-day,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  that  would  go  to  disprove  the 
tradition  of  the  Indian  Apostleship  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
early  records  mention  that  the  Apostle  had  visited 
India  and,  if  it  appears  that  it  was  not  impossible  for 
him  to  have  penetrated  towards  the  south  by  land,  or 
to  have  visited  the  coast  by  sea,  the  application  of  the 
name  India  to  a  wider  area  than  at  present  can  in  no  way 

1.  Described  in  Vol.  I  of  the  South  Indian  Christian  Repo- 
sitary  for  1837,  PP*  2^3 — 266. 

2.  Cf.  Chandra  Gupta  and  Sandercotus. 

BF, 
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militate  against  the  Apostle’s  founding  churches  in  the 
south.  Both  the  inland  and  sea  routes  were  open  to 
him.  If  ParaSu  Rama  at  the  head  of  his  Aryan  colonists, 
or  if  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Ramayana,  leading  another 
colony  of  Aryans,  could  have,  in  pre-historic  days, 
penetrated  the  forest-clad  regions  of  the  Dekhan,  the 
evangelical  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  caught  fresh  from  the 
founder  of  the  church  himself,  would  have  carried  him 
through  the  same  regions  in  much  later  days.  To  the 
objection  raised  by  Hough  that,  “until  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  the  voyage  to  India  was  long  and 
tedious'5  and  that  “it  is  not  probable  that  any  but 
traders  would  venture  far  eastward  before  the  second 
century55,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehouse  pertinently  ans¬ 
wers:  “Surely,  where  traders  ventured,  zeal  for  Christ 
and  love  for  souls  were  powerful  enough  to  carry 
divinely  inspired  Apostles .” 

1  ifthiy — Coming  to  the  historical  testimony  re¬ 
garding  the  Indian  Apostleship  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
following  references  may  be  found  useful:  — 

(i)  The  Acts  of  Thomas . 

The  Acts  of  Thomas  exist  in  Syriac,  Greek, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Ethiopic  and  in  Arabic  and,  in  a 
fragmentary  form,  in  Coptic.  Professor  F.  C.  Burkitt 
considers  the  Syriac  to  be  beyond  doubt  the  original 
text,  and  Dr.  Wright  has  edited  it  with  an  English 
translation.  According  to  Dr.  W'right,  it  dates  back 
to  not  later  than  the  fourth  century,  while  Professor 
Burkitt  would  place  it  before  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  and  Lipsius  in  or  about  A.  D.  232.  As  already 
observed,  it  has  been  described  as  apocryphal.  Its 
authorship  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  may 
have  been  written  by  one  Bardesanes,  a  Syrian  gnostic 
and  a  native  of  Edessa.  “The  object  of  the  author  of 
this  apocryphal  Gospel,'5  says  Logan,  “seems  to  have 
been  to  promote  the  doctrine  of  celibacy,  and  he  pos¬ 
sibly  took,  as  his  ground-work,  the  current  traditionary 
utory  about  St.Thomas,and,  possibly,  in  entire  ignorance 
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of  what  he  was  writing  about,  hauled  in  the  name 
of  a  king,  who  could  not  possibly  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  part  of  India,  where  St.  Thomas  was  said 
to  have  preached  and  died.”1  The  discovery  of  the 
name  of  Gondophares  on  coins  recently  unearthed  as 
well  as  in  the  Takht-i-Bahi  stone  inscription  is  cer¬ 
tainly  calculated  to  give  colour  to  the  truth  of  some  at 
least  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Acts .  But  the  fact 
that  the  text  has  undergone  “ample  enlargements” 
calls  for  great  discrimination  in  sifting  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff3 . 

The  substance  of  the  tradition  as  recorded  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  Acts  is  as  follows.—  “On  the 
occasion  when  the  12  Apostles  divided  the  countries 
of  the  world  among  themselves  by  lot,  ‘India’  fell  to 
St.  Thomas.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  there.  But  a 
merchant  named  Hsbban  had  been  sent  into  ‘the 
southern  country’  by  Guduaphar,  ‘King  of  India,’  to 
procure  for  him  a  skilful  carpenter.  Our  Lord 
appeared  to  Habbsn.  and  sold  St.  Thomas  to  him  for 
20  pieces  of  silver.  St  Thomas  and  Hsbbsn  started 
next  day.  Travelling  by  ship,  they  came  to  a  place 
named  Sandaruk.  There  they  landed  and  attended 
the  marriage  feast  of  the  king’s  daughter.  Thence 
they  proceeded  into  ‘India,’ and  preached  bef}re  King 
Guduaphar.  And  there  St.  Thomas  preached  in  the 
cities  and  villages,  and  converted  the  King  himself 
and  his  brother  and  many  other  people.  After  that, 
while  St.  Thomas  was  preaching  ‘throughout  all 
India/  he  went  to  the  city  of  king  Mazdai.  There, 
as  the  result  of  his  courting  Mazdai’s  wife,  Tertia,  and 
a  noble  lady  named  Mygdonia,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  slain  with  spears  by  four  soldiers  on 
a  mountain  outside  the  city.  And  he  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  in  which  the  kings  were  buried.  But, 

1.  Malabar ,  p.  200. 

2  See  St.  Thomas  and  Lid  a ,  Appendix,  A  Critical  Anal ys  s 
of  the,  Acts  of  Thomas  the  Apostle . 
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subsequently,  while  Mazdai  was  still  living,  the  bones 
of  the  Apostle  were  secretly  removed  by  one  of  the 
brethren,  and  were  taken  away  to  ‘the  west.’ ”  Dealing 
with  this  tradition,  Dr.  Fleet  observes:  1  ‘‘The 
important  point  for  us  is  that  a  Christian  tradition, 
current  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  all 
other  parts  as  far  as  Italy,  and  connecting  St.  Thomas 
with  Parthia  and ‘India.’  and  with  two  ‘Indian’  kings 
whom  it  specially  names,  is  traceable  back  to,  at  any 
rate,  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  perhaps  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  third  century.” 

As  already  observed,  the  ‘Indian’  king  named  in 
the  Acts  as  ‘Guduaphar.’  has  been  satisfactorily  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  ‘Gondophares’  of  the  coins  and  the 
‘Guduphia'  of  the  Takht-i-Bahi  inscription.  Dr.  Fleet 
observes  that  “  the  numismatists  have  decided  on  evi¬ 
dently  quite  satisfactory  grounds  that  the  Paleography 
of  the  Greek  legends  on  the  coins  of  both  the  types, 
Indian  and  Parthian,  justify  our  placing  the  coins  be¬ 
tween  about  A.  D.  8  and  50.”  The  same  learned 
authority,  after  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the 
inscription,  places  it  in  A.  D.  46,  ‘‘  definitely  and  with¬ 
out  any  provisional  treatment.”  It  determines  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  king  Guduphara  in 
A.  D.  20  or  21.  “  This  result,”  he  continues,  “plac¬ 

ing  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gudaphra — 
Gondopheris  in  A.  D.  20  or  21,  and  establishing  the 
fact  that,  in  A.  D.  46,  his  dominions  included,  in 
India  itself,  at  any  rate  the  territory  round  about 
Peshawar,  is  reached  from  the  Takht-i-Bahi  inscrip¬ 
tion  and  the  coins,  without  the  Christian  tradition. 
As  regards  the  tradition,  the  position  now  is 
this:  The  above  result  gives  us,  in  just  the  period 
of  the  death  of  St.  Thomas,  a  king,  Guduphara — Gondo- 
pherenes,  whose  name  can  be  satisfactorily  identified 
with  ^hat  of  the  Guduaphar,  Gundaphar,  Goundapharos, 
and  Gundaforus  of  the  tradition,  and  who  would  be 

j.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society' s  Journal  for  April  1905. 
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quite  properly  mentioned  as  a  king  of  India  or  of  the 
Indiana.”  With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  other  ‘Indian* 
king  mentioned  in  the  Acts — Mazdai — M.  Sylvian  Levi  1 
makes  a  “not  unreasonable  proposal”  that  it  stands  for 
king  Vssudeva  of  Mathura,  a  successor  of  king  Kanishka, 
Mazdai  is  said  to  be  “  a  transformation  of  a  Hindu 
name  on  Iranian  soil  and  Mazdean  influences,  and 
arrived  at  through  the  forms  Bazadeo,  Bazdeo  or 
Bazadeo,  Bsz  deo,  which  occur  in  Greek  legends  on 
coins.”  The  inscriptional  dates  of  king  Vssud^va, 
taken  in  the  same  way  with  the  date  in  the  Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription  as  dates  in  the  Malavia  or  Vikrama  era,  are 
equivalent  to  A.  D.  22  and  40  which  show  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Guduphara — Gondopherues.  In  con¬ 
cluding  his  enquiry  into  the  question,  Dr.  Fleet  obser¬ 
ves:  “  From  the  wide  range  of  the  localities  from  which 
his  coins  have  been  freely  obtained,  it  is  manifest  that 
Guduphara— Gondopherues  was  the  powerful  ruler  of 
an  extensive  territory,  which  included  as  a  part  of  it, 
much  more  of  India  than  simply  a  portion  of  the  Pesha¬ 
war  district.  Yet  his  memory  perished  in  India,  so 
that  he  has  become  known  there  in  simply  recent  times, 
and  only  from  the  inscriptions  and  the  coins.  Outside 
India  any  such  name  as  his  seems  to  have  survived 
only  in  the  tradition  about  St.  Thomas.  And  the  very 
fact  that  such  a  name  has  been  put  forward  in  the  tra¬ 
dition,  which  in  respect  of  synchronistic  requirements 
it  exactly  suits,  is  at  least  strongly  suggestive  that  there 
is  an  actual  basis  for  the  tradition  in  historical  reality, 
and  that  St.  Thomas  did  proceed  to  the  east  and  visited 
the  courts  of  two  kings  reigning  there,  of  whom  one 
was  the  Guduphara— Gondopherues  of  the  Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription  and  the  coins,  and  the  other  was  very  possi¬ 
bly  Vasudeva  of  Mathura.” 

Bishop  Medlycott  has  instituted  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  Acts  and  he  finds  sufficient  clue  in  its  contents 
to  fix  the  country  where  the  scenes  narrated  were 
x.  J.  A.  1897,  i  37  ff.,  //?.  14T 
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transacted.  The  Acts  themselves  mention  “the  realm  of 
India  ”  as  the  place  to  which  the  Apostle  had  gone. 
The  learned  Bishop  has  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  India 
‘of  pearls  and  gems’  and  ‘of  Brahmans’  of  the  ancients. 
A  number  of  incidents  disclosed  by  the  Acts  are 
‘adverted  to  in  support  of  the  Apostle’s  martyrdom  in 
the  India  of  the  Hindus.”  These  may  be  referred  to 
here : 

(a)  The  mention  of  the  Palki  or  'palanquin  as  a 
means  of  conveyance.1  “  In  Southern  India”,  says  the 
learned  Bishop,  “  to  some  extent,  more  so  in  the 
Native  States  of  Malabar,  the  palki  among  natives  is 
considered  a  more  honourable  means  of  personal  con¬ 
veyance  than  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses.  It  is  used 
invariably  at  marriage  ceremonies — indicating  the  older 
customs  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  States  of  Malabar 
the  writer  is  aware  that,  after  the  elephant,  palki  was 
considered  the  conveyance  next  in  dignity.”  2 

(b)  The  mention  of  ‘ceremonial  bath’  before 
meals — Regarding  this  the  Bishop  says:  “It  is  not  a 
casual  bath,  but  the  religious  bath  prescribed  by  Hindu 
usage  before  the  day’s  meal.  We  would  ask  the  reader 
if  he  knows  of  any  country  outside  of  India,  where  it  is 
the  custom  to  bathe  before  partaking  of  the  evening 
meal  or  of  any  principal  meal.  He  may  perhaps  know 
that  this  is  a  religious  rite  enjoined  upon  all  Hindus  in 
India  that  they  should  purify  themselves  by  such  an 
ablution  before  a  meal.  Another  circumstance,  which 
will  escape  the  notice  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with 
Indian  native  habits  is  implied  in  the  words,  ‘he  went 
and  bathed  and  came  back  whilst  it  was  still  light’ ;  this 
implies  the  bathing  was  outside  the  house  and  before 
the  evening  meal.  Every  Hindu  of  a  respectable  posi¬ 
tion— especially  in  Native  States  (of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  and  of  the  British  district  of  Malabar) — has 

1.  Act  VIII. 

2.  C.F.  the  observation  of  our  author  in  Letter  XIII  that  in 
Malabar  the  Raja  rewards  a  grande  or  general  who  has  done  any 
special  service,  by  the  gift  of  a  Somercal ,  palanquin. 
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generally  a  tank  in  his  compound  to  which  he  resorts 
for  this  ceremonial  bath.” 

(c)  Adverting  to  the  mention  of  king  Mazdai’s 
kinsman  Karish’s  early  morning  visit  to  salute  the 
king  and  his  putting  on  ‘sorry  garments  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  misfortune’,  the  Bishop  observes  :  “  The  reader 
acquainted  with  India  will  realise  that  the  customs  des¬ 
cribed  are  purely  Hindu,  the  Court  is  Hindu,  and 
Karish  is  a  Hindu.”  Regarding  Karish’s  morning 
visit,  he  says:  ‘‘  The  reader  has  here  placed  before  him 
the  custom  of  a  Hindu  court  of  Southern  India — mini¬ 
sters,  courtiers,  attendants  are  all  waiting  upon  the 
Raja  at  early  dawn  in  Court.  Suitors  and  petitioners 
are  waiting  outside  the  court  premises  even  from  4 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  place  their  petitions  and 
plaints  before  the  Raja.  Court  business  in  fact,  in 
Hindu  Courts,  is  transacted  from  early  morning 
until  noon.  The  reason  why  Hindu  Rajas  hold 
court  so  early  in  the  day  throughout  the  year  is  this  — 
that  they  may  have  time  to  purify  themselves  with 
a  bath  before  the  mid-day  meal.  The  above  custom 
prevails  to  this  day  in  the  Hindu  Courts  of  Malabar 
and  must,  more  or  less,  be  the  same  in  other  parts  of 
India,  where  native  Rajas  yet  hold  Court.”  The  learned 
Bishop  was  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Trichur  in  the  Malabar 
Native  State  of  Cochin  for  some  time. 

(d)  Referring  to  the  mention  of  Mygdonia  falling 
down  on  the  ground  before  the  feet  of  the  Apostle 
when  first  she  went  to  see  him  in  her  palki,  the  Bishop 
says:  ‘‘Nothing  but  the  Hindu  custom  will  offer  a  full 
explanation.  Any  Hindu,  man  or  woman,  who  approach¬ 
es  a  Brahman  priest,  when  not  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  Europeans,  before  addressing  him,  performs 
the  same  act  of  prostration  on  the  bare  ground  as  Myg¬ 
donia  had  done,  with  hands  joined  forward  over  the 
head,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  in  an  act  not  only  of 
supplication  but  of  semi-worship,  imploring  a  blessing 
and  showing  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  person. 
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The  writer  is  informed  that,  in  Malabar,  even  the  Hindu 
Raja  performs  this  religious  act  to  the  chief  Brahman 
priest  in  the  temple  at  his  religious  installation  on  the 
Guddee  (coronation  ceremony)  and  when  he  attends 
any  great  religious  ceremony  at  the  temple.  But  the 
act  is  now  so  performed  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the 
public.”  We  may  add  that  the  Bishop’s  information 
is  to  a  large  extent  correct.  1 

(2)  Pantaenus  in  A.  D.  190  refers  to  the  Apo¬ 
stolic  origin  of  the  Indian  Church,  but  says,  that  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Bartolomeo  which,  however,  is  a  mistake 
for  St.  Thomas. 

(3)  Dorotheus,  Bishop  of  Tyre  (254 — 313  A.  D.), 

referring  to  the  acts  and  journeyings  of  the  Apostles, 
relates  that  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  after  having 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Parthians  *  *  *  *  * 

suffered  martyrdom  at  Calamina  in  India. 

(4)  At  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  a  Bishop 
appears  to  have  attended  and  subscribed  his  name  as 
Johannes  “Metropolitan  of  Persia  and  the  great  India”, 
a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  Christian  church  of  some  bulk  and  significance 
planted  on  the  Indian  Coast.2 

(5)  Thirty  years  later,  St.  Athanasius  (330  A.  D.) 
who  presided  over  the  see  of  Alexandria,  deputed  Fru- 
mentius  as  Bishop  to  India.  He  is  said  to  have  preach¬ 
ed  “to  the  people  of  India  and  received  the  reward 
of  his  zealous  labours  in  the  Crown  of  Martyrdom  ”.3 

(6)  St.  Chrysostom  (347 — 407)  writes  that,  from 
the  earliest  time  of  Christianity,  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  was,  in  the  East,  as  much  venerated  as  that  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome. 4 

1.  St.  7'homas  and  India%  pp.  277  —  281. 

This  sort  of  prostration  is  now  made  more  especially  before 
Sanyasis ,  e.g.,  Sankaracharyar. 

2.  Kaye ,  p.  7. 

3.  De .  Orsey,  p.  66. 

4.  Ibid%>  p.  61. 
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(7)  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (A.  D  370 — 390;,  in 
answering  the  reproach  of  his  being  a  stranger,  ex¬ 
claimed: — “  What?  Were  not  the  Apostles  strangers? 
Granting  that  Judae  was  the  country  of  Peter,  what 
had  Paul  in  common  with  the  Gentiles,  Luke  with 
Achaia,  Andrew  with  Epirus,  John  with  Ephesus, 
Thomas  with  India  ?” 

(8)  Rufinus,  who  went  to  Edessa  in  A.  D.  371 
and  lived  there  for  25  years,  says  that  the  Apostle’s 
remains  were  removed  from  India  to  Edessa.  The 
chronicles  assign  A.  D.  394  for  this  event. 

(9)  St.  Jerome  (A.  D.  300)  speaks  of  the  mission 

of  St.  Thomas  to  India  as  a  fact  universally  known  and 
believed  in  his  time,  and  mentions  Calamina  as  a  town 
in  India  as  the  place  of  his  death.  In  Epist.  LIX 
ad  marcellam  he  writes: “  *  *  *  *  He  (the  son  of 

God)  was  present  in  all  places,  with  Thomas  in  Indiay 
with  Peter  in  Rome,  with  Paul  in  Illyria  etc.M 

(10)  Theodoret,  the  Church  Historian,  {430 — 458 
A.  D.)  indicates  the  belief  handed  down  regarding 
St.  Thomas  and  the  Indians.  Baronias  points  out  that 
Theodoret  could  have  maent  only  St.  Thomas,  and  he 
is  followed  in  this  respect  by  later  church  historians, 
such  as  Nicephorus,  who  declares  St.  Thomas  to  be 
the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  and  Gaudentius,  who  like 
Sophronius  mentions  Calaminia  as  the  place  of  his 
death. 

(11)  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (544 — 595)  speaks  o 
the  existence  of  a  “Monastery  and  temple  of  great  size 
and  excellent  structure  and  ornament  in  that  place  in 
India  where  the  body  of  Thomas  lay  long  before  it  was 
transported  to  Edessa.”  “  This,”  says  St.  Gregory* 
“  Theodore  who  had  been  to  the  place  narrated 
to  us.” 

(12)  Two  Arabian  Travellers  of  the  ninth, century, 
referrrd  to  by  I^enandot,  also  say  that  St.  Thomas  died 
in  India.  It  is  on  record  that  the  English  King  Alfred 
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the  Great  despatched  an  embassy  (A.  D.  883)  under 
Sighelin,  Bishop  of  Shireburn,  to  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  at  Madras.  1 

Florintin  says:  “  Nothing  with  more  certainty,  I 
find  in  the  works  of  holy  fathers  than  that  St.  Thomas 
preached  the  Gospel  in  India.” 

Then  there  are  the  Koftayam  Syrian  Christian 
copper  plates  granting  various  highly  prized  privileges 
to  the  Christian  community  of  Malabar.  Various  dates 
have  been  assigned  to  these.  Burnell  and  Kielhorn 
assign  to  the  grant  given  by  the  PerumSl  to  Iravi  Cort- 
ten  of  Cfanganur  the  year  774  A.  D.,  The  grant  by 
Sjha^u  Ravi  Gupfa  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  824 
A-  D.  to  a  colony  of  Christians  who  landed  at  Quilon 
under  the  leadership  of  Mar  Sapor  and  Mar  Peroz. 

European  travellers  of  a  later  date  also  mention 
the  traditionary  belief  among  whom  may  be  noticed: — 

Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  who 
visited  the  Apostle’s  tomb  1293  A.  D.  says:  “  The  body 
of  Messer  St.  Thomas  lies  in  this  province  of  Malabar 
(Coromandal)  at  a  certain  little  town  having  no  great 
population.”  2 

About  the  same  time  (A.  D.  1292 — 1293),  John  of 
Monte  Corvino,  who  visited  the  Coromandal  Coast  and 
stayed  there  for  about  a  year,  speaks  of  the  church  of 
St.  Thomas  at  Mylapore.  3 

The  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Mylapore  is  noticed 
by  Friar  Odoric  in  1318  A.  D.4 ;  also  by  John  Marignolli 
who,  as  the  Pope’s  Legate,  stayed  at  Quilon  for  14 
months  in  A.  D.  1349.  He  visited  the  church  of  St.' 
Thomas  at  Mylapore.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
legend  of  St.  Thomas  as  usually  related.  5 

1.  Lingard  Hist,  of  Engl.,  Vol.  I,  p.  112. 

2,  Yule’s  Marco  Polo ,  Vol.  II,  p.  358. 

3*  Do  do  p.  356. 

4.  Yule’s  Cathay t  Vol.  I. 

5.  CcHkay,  Vtol.  II. 
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Nicolo  Conti,  in  the  next  century,  (A.  D.  1425 — 
1430)  speaks  of  the  church  in  which  St.  Thomas  lay 
buried,  as  large  and  beautiful. * 

Am’r,  son  of  Mathew,  a  Nestorian  writer,  (about 
1340)  hands  down  the  Nestorian  tradition  regarding  St. 
Thomas  and  India:  “His  tomb  stands  on  the  peninsular 
Mehan  in  India  to  the  right  of  the  altar  in  the  Monas* 
tery  bearing  his  name”.  “  The  position  is  fixed  on  the 
sea-board,”  says  Bishop  Medlycott,  “  and  a  corrupt  form 
of  the  name  of  Mylapore  is  given. ‘‘2 

Joseph  of  CrSnganur,  the  Malabar  Christian  who 
went  with  the  Portuguese  to  Europe  in  1501,  refers  to 
the  worship  paid  to  St.  Thomas. 

Barbosa  and  Diogo  Fernandez  give  the  same  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Apostle’s  martyrdom  as  related  by  native 
tradition. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Justice  Hunt's  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  Kottayam  Cheria  Palli  case,  we  may  try  to 
trace  the  probable  route  adopted  by  St.  Thomas  in  his 
travels  in  Asia  including  India. 

After  the  drawing  of  the  lots  already  referred  to,  it 
would  seem  that  St.  Thomas  spent  his  earliest  labour 
in  the  city  of  Edessa  in  Syria.  Probably  the  earliest 
record  of  his  travels  is  a  document  discovered  by  Euse¬ 
bius3  among  the  public  records  of  the  city  of  Edessa. 
The  contents  of  the  document  have  been  further  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  manuscripts  acquired  from  the  Nitrian 
ministry  in  Lower  Egypt  by  the  British  Museum  in 
1841 — 1843 — 1847  A.  D.  These  documents  have  borne 
out  the  traditional  stories  of  the  journeys  of  St.  Thomas 
and  they  have  been  strengthened  by  recent  discoveries 
both  of  coins,  inscriptions,  and  manuscripts.  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  found  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Aramaic 

1.  India  in  the  hfteenth  Century ,  p.  7. 

2.  I  bid  p.  96. 

3.  Ecel.  Hist „  1 — 13. 
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documents  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  in  the  archi¬ 
ves  of  Edessa.1 

After  leaving  Edessa,  there  is  ample  historical  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  St.  Thomas  preached  to  the  Par- 
thians,  Medians,  Persians  and  Hyrcanians. 

Layard  in  his  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  2  says  *  * 

*  *  “  that  though  the  Chaldeans  professed  Nestorius  as 
the  father  of  their  church,  yet  they  say  that  they  receiv¬ 
ed  their  faith  from  the  Apostle  Thomas.” 

According  to  the  documents  already  referred  to,  St. 
Thomas  appointed  Thaddeus  first  Bishop  of  the  Chal¬ 
dean  church  at  Ctessiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
Kings.  The  history  of  the  Bishopric  is  chronicled  by 
Bar  Habracus,  Elias  of  Damascus  and  others,  and  is. 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D. 3  Thus  we  have  the  head  and 
founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  of  Seleucia- 
Ctessiphon,  as  well  as  Edessa  in  St.  Thomas. 

The  Apostle  eventually  visited  the  kingdom  of 
Gondophares.  Dr.  Germann  alludes  to  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  these  corroborate  the  narratives  which 
were,  for  a  long  time,  regarded  as  being  purely  tradi¬ 
tional.  King  Gondophares  ruled  over  an  extensive  king¬ 
dom,  comprising  territories  in  Afghanistan  and  India. 
The  extent  of  these  territories  may  be  gathered  from 
the  recent  discoveries  of  coins,  dated  44  A.  D.,  bearing 
the  name  of  Gondophares,  and  found  in  Cabul,  Kanda¬ 
har,  Seistan,  and  in  Western  and  Southern  Punjab.  * 
These  coins  have  also  been  discovered  in  Archamia  or 

s.  Anti.  Niccn •  Chn:  Lili.%  Vol.  XX,  Syrt\  do:  Edyli.  T. 
and  2 ,  Clerk  1871,  p.  1. 

a.  I  bid  p.  149. 

3.  London  Rimington  1873. 

I 

4.  Genl.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Indian  Bhuddist  Satraps 
with  Greek  Inscriptions ;  Prnisep ,  p.  63.  Germann,  p,  25.  Wilson 
and  others. 
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Aricia  in  Driangiana  Arachosia,  in  Beghrain  ^nd 
Kalmlistan.1 

These  coins  prove  from  their  dates  that  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  was  a  contemporary  of  King  Gondophares.  They 
further  show,  by  the  language  inscribed  upon  them, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  these  parts,  as  is  also 
evidenced  by  recent  discoveries  of  a  number  of  Roman 
coins  of  a  similar  period  along  the  western  coast  of 
India:  and,  moreover,  that  European  culture  was  mak¬ 
ing  headway  in  the  kingdom  of  Gondophares.2 

Laymond  Abbeloose3,  quoting  from  a  Syriac  ma¬ 
nuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  says  that  11  the  Apostle 
Thomas  has  preached  in  the  inner  India,  taught  and 
baptized,  and  has  give  a  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the 
priesthood.”  From  which  we  may  assume  that  he  had 
founded  churches. 

Having  come  thus  far,  Mr.  Justice  Hunt  observes: 
“  I  am  obliged  to  admit  my  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
journey  of  St.  Thomas  from  the  kingdom  of  Gondo¬ 
phares  to  Calaminia  in  the  kingdom  of  Misdoes,  an.  In¬ 
dian  Satrap.4  All  the  Historians  seem  to  agree  (Hough, 
Whitehouse  and  others)  that  St.  Thomas  visited  Male 
(Malabar),  CrSnganur  (where  he  is  said  to  have  founded 
a  Bishopric  and  to  have  built  seven  churches),  Quilon, 
and  Mylapore,  although  few  seem  to  agree  as  to  the 
order  in  which  he  visited  these  places.  I  take  it  that 
it  would  be  in  the  order  of  the  trade-route  of  those 
days.” 

Hough,  of  course,  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  St. 
Thomas’  visit  to  Malabar.  The  direction  from  which 
St.  Thomas  came  to  Malabar,  according  to  tradition, 
was  not  from  the  land  side.  It  says  that,  after 

i  Germann,  p.  23,  et  seq.  The  latter  quotes  from  Lassen 
Indesch  11,  pp.  39 — 397.  See  also  Dr,  Fleets  article  in  the  R  A 
S.  J.,  April  1905. 

2.  See  also  Archeolo.  Sur.  In.  Rep.  1872 — 73,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
25 — 29  as  to  the  inscription  on  the  7 haii-Bahi  stone. 

3.  Vol.  II,  p.  10.  note. 

4.  Germann,  p.  18. 
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having  established  Christianity  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  in  the  island  of  Dioscorides  (now  called  Socotra), 
the  Apostle  landed  at  CrJnganur,1  where  the  princi¬ 
pal  king  of  Malabar  then  resided.2  Arabia  Felix  is 
the  second  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the  ancient 
geographers,  following  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  divided  the 
Peninsula  of  Arabia.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
Sabians,  whose  queen  is  reported  in  the  Bible  to  have 
visited  King  Solomon  “with  a  very  great  train  of 
camels  that  bore  spices  and  very  much  gold  and  preci¬ 
ous  stones”.  Throughout  the  Bible  and  in  many  of 
the  ancient  writings,  there  are  many  references  to  the 
spices  and  perfumes  of  Sabea  or  Arabia.  Agather- 
cides.  who  wrote  about  146  years  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  states  that  “the  mariners  of  Sabea  sailed  in  very 
large  vessels  to  India,  to  the  country  where  the  odori- 
ferous  products  grew,  and  planted  colonies  there, 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  Mopilas 
of  Malabar.”8  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  people  of 
the  West  Coast  of  India  did  themselves  throw  out 
colonies,  and  introduced  the  valuable  material  produc¬ 
tions  for  which  their  country  was  famous  into  their 
new  homes.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
the  early  Dravidians  of  the  coast  were  not  altogether 
disinclined  to  a  sea- faring  life,  and  the  aversion  that 
they  now  evince  is  only  a  later  development  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  blasting  influence  of  Brahmanism. 
Judging  from  traces  of  colonies  in  Arabia  and  elsewhere, 
and  especially  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that 
the  Dravidians,  and  amongst  them  not  improbably  the 
Malayahs  themselves,  had,  at  an  early  pqriod,  sailed 
out  of  India  and  formed  settlements  at  distant  places.4 
Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Apostle  Thomas  could 

1.  De .  Orse y,  p.  63. 

2.  See  La  Croze* s  account  of  the  tradition  given  by  Hough, 
p.  34- 

3.  Wilke’s  Mysore ,  Vol.  II,  p.  1 29. 

4*  See  C.  C.  Magazine ,  Vol.  V,  p.  278.  Reference  may  here 
be  made  to  the  colonies  in  Java,  Bali,  Sumatra,  &c. 
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not  have  found  any  difficulty  in  crossing  over  to  Mala¬ 
bar  after  his  labours  in  Socotra  or  Arabia  Felix. 

Similarly,  even  if  the  supporters  of  the  northern 
theory  be  correct,  it  was  not  impossible  for  St.  Thomas 
to  have  come  down  to  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
India  from  the  north  or  north-west  by  inland  route. 
We  have  shown  from  the  testimony  of  the  Periplus 
that,  by  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era,  Brahma¬ 
nism  had  been  established  at  Cape  Comorin,  the 
southernmost  point  of  India.  The  Aryan  invasion  and 
colonisation  of  Southern  India  must  have  taken  place 
long  before.  Whether  it  was  led  by  ParaSurSma,  the 
hero  of  the  Malabar  legend,  or  by  Rama,  the  hero  of 
Rsmsyaria,  or  whether  Raghu,  the  ancestor  of  the 
latter,  did,  as  asserted  in  the  RaghuvamSa,  actually 
levy  tribute  from  the  Ps^dyan  Kings,  “Of  their  glory 
the  collected  excellence  of  the  pearls  of  the  ocean  into 
which  the  TSmrapariji  flows”,  it  is  evident  that  Hindu¬ 
ism  had  established  itself  on  the  Malabar  Coast  long 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  We  have  the  high 
authority  of  Professor  Wilson  for  this  position.1  As 
Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt  observes,  by  1000  B.  *C.,  Hindu 
settlers  had  come  as  far  southwards  as  south  Behar, 
Malwa,  Southern  India  and  Gujarat.  And  Bishop 
Caldwell,  on  the  aufhority  of  the  I,)lpavamsa  and 
Mahsvamsa,  refers  to  circumstances  which  “carry  up 
the  era  of  the  first  introduction  of  Aryan  civilisation 
into  the  Ps$4ya  country  probably  at  Korkai,  to  a  very 
early  period;  shall  we  say  about  700  B.  C?”2  To  be 
more  specific  and  to  come  nearer  home,  by  the  4th 
century  B.  C.,  the  whole  of  Southern  India  had  been 
Hinduised,  atid  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  ChSra 
(Kerala),  Chela  and  Ps^dya  had  been  established, 
stretching  as  far  south  as  Cape  Comorin.3 

Both  the  great  Hindu  Epics,  the  RsmSyaija  and 

the  Mahsbhsraja,  show  considerable  knowledge  of  the 

1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Mackenzie  MSS, 

2.  Hist,  of  Tinnevelly%  p.  15, 

3.  Dutt  A&dlni  India  t  Vol.  II,  p.  25. 
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geography  of  the  northern,  central  and  southern  India. 
Mr.  Pargiter,  in  his  article  on  the  geography  of  ‘Rama’s 
Exile’, i  has,  after  an  examination  of  three  versions  of 
the  story  as  contained  in  Valmlki’s  Ramayana,  and 
in  the  Vana  parva  and  Droria  pafva  of  the  Maha 
bharaja,  followed  Rama's  route  step  by  step  till  he 
reached  Ceylon  or  Lanka,  and  attempted  to  identify 
the  localities  through  which  the  hero  passed.  Mr. 
Pargiter  thinks  that  “the  main  features  of  central  and 
southern  India  and  Ceylon  portrayed  in  the  poems  are 
undoubtedly  correct”.  He  points  out  that  Rama,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  poem,  travelled  in  a  chariot  till  he 
reached  Srngivirapura,  where  he  dismissed  his 
charioteer,  which  shows  that,  so  far,  his  course  lay 
along  good  roads.  The  forests  that  Rama  had  to  cross 
were  not  altogether  impenetrable  for  “there  were  paths 
or  tracks  through  these”,  and  “it  is  often  stated  in  the 
poem  that  Rama  received  directions  how  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  followed  the  road  (patham 
and  margamj  in  his  travels”.  He  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Ganges  at  Srngivirapura  by  boat,  and  the 
Yamuna  at  Bharadvaja’s  hermitage  by  a  raft.  After 
following  Rama’s  course  southwards,  as  detailed  in  the 
poem,  and  attempting  to  identify  the  places  mentioned 
therein  with  their  modern  sites,  Mr.  Pargiter  concludes: 
“If  the  identifications  now  offered  are  reasonable  and 
satisfactory,  we  must  conclude  that  the  author  of  the 
Ramayaija  had  a  real  knowledge  of  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  India.  Valmiki  is  said  to  have  composed  the  poem 
while  Rama  was  still  alive  ,2  and  whatever  historical 
truth  may  be  contained  in  the  story  of  Rama’s  exile 
and  invasion  of  Ceylon,  the  geographical  knowledge 
could  hardly  have  been  obtained  except  from  an  actual 
visit  to  those  regions  by  some  person. ”3  Thus  it 

1.  Royal  Asiatic  Society' s  Journal  for  April  1894. 

2.  Adi  A.  III. 

3.  P.  264. 
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becomes  evidentfthat  there  was  a  clear  and  defined  route, 
whether  by  means  of  good  roads  or  forest  tracks,  the 
rivers  along  the  line  being  crossed  by  boats  or  rafts, 
which  could  be  used  by  those  who  wanted  to  travel 
from  the  north  to  the  southern-most  extremity  of  India, 
centuries  before  the  date  of  the  alleged  visit  of  St 
Thomas  to  northern  or  north-western  India. 

According  to  tradition,  St.  Thomas  visited  not 
only  India,  but  he  also  preached  and  founded  a  ministry 
on  the  island  of  Taproleane  or  Ceylon.1  This  again 
could  not  have  been  an  impossible  task  for  the  Apostle. 
Neither  was  it  improbable.  Having  come  as  far  as 
Malabar  and  the  Coromandel  Coasts,  his  evangelical 
zeal  could  and  certainly  would  have  impelled  him  to 
cross  over  to  the  island  and  spread  the  tenets  of  Christ 
there. 

Besides  the  external  and  circumstantial  evidence 
already  adverted  to  in  support  of  the  tradition,  there 
is  strong  internal  evidence  too  which  require  consider¬ 
ation.  The  existence  of  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
from  early  days;  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Mylapore  till  at  least  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  claiming 
St.  Thomas  as  its  founder;  the  fact  that  Christians 
flock  to  the  Church  of  Mylapore  from  Malabar,  Ceylon 
and  distant  parts  of  India  ancj  even  from  Arabia  to 
deposit  their  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle; 
the  circumstance  that  the  communion  office,  the  liturgy, 
and  all  the  services  of  the  Church  are  even  now  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Syriac  language;  the  fact  that  in  the 
Beet  Gaza  or  Breviary  of  the  Syrian  Church 
there  occurs  the  following  passage:  “  By  St.  Thomas 
the  error  of  Idolatry  has  been  confounded  in  the 
Indies”;  2  the  existence  of  a  Christian  colony  from 
very  early  days  claiming  a  Syrian  origin ;  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  “Christians  of  St.  Thomas”  transmitted  from 
age  to  age  ;  their  steadfast  allegiance  to  Antioch  ;  the 

*1.  See  Nikephoros  Lib .  II His.  cap.  40,  Neander  Church  His . 

Vol.  Ill,  p.  165. 

2.  Hough,  Vol.  I,  p.  37* 
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holy  Chrism  ;  the  institution  of  pontifical  succession 
and  other  usages  of  the  Church,  such ‘as  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  festivals  of  good-will  and  love,  usages  re¬ 
presenting  those  ordained  by  the  Apostles  and  insisted 
upon  in  churches  and  among  communions  which  they 
founded,  and  finally  the  very  existence,  long  and  con¬ 
tinued,  its  origin  being  lost  in  antiquity,  of  the  tradition 
itself  so  tenaciously  clung  to  by  a  supremely  conser¬ 
vative  people — all  these  may  be  referred  to  as  unmis- 
takeably  going  to  probablize,  if  not  to  prove,  the  truth 
of  the  tradition. 

Even  in  matters  for  decision  before  judicial  tribu¬ 
nals,  where  the  highest  possible  perfection  in  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  a  position 
is  insisted  upon,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  thought  it  right  to  base  its  decision  on  “a 
body  of  strong  persistent  tradition  preserved”  in  cer¬ 
tain  records,  and  called  to  its  aid  “  a  story  still  current 
which  may  possibly  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
transaction.”  How  much  more  then  in  a  matter,  the 
origin  of  which  goes  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  Era,  where  the  vision  of  any  direct  and  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  has  become  almost  completely  obscur¬ 
ed  and  darkened  by  the  mist  of  ages,  will  the  accumu¬ 
lated  record  of  persistent  tradition,  supported  by  the 
story  of  the  Apostle’s  martyrdom  so  circumstantially 
related,  the  existence  of  a  church  bearing  his  name, 
the  belief  in  the  miracles  alleged  to  be  worked  at  his 
shrine,  the  record  of  the  removal  of  the  martyr’s  re 
mains  to  Edessa  so  far  back  as  349  A.  D.,  spoken  to 
by  Rufinus,  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  legend  and  deserve  our  close 
and  considerate  attention  ? 

Basnage  was  among  the  first  to  deny  the  Indian 
Apostolate  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas.  He  was 
followed  by  La  Croze,  who,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  has  rejected  the  tradition  summarily.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  credit.  After  giving 
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an  account  of  the  tradition  he,  says:  “  I  shall  not  lose 
time  rejecting  this  na  rration  of  the  death  of  the  holy 
Apostle  which  is  not  apparently  less  fabulous  than  the 
coming  of  St.  Thomas  into  India0.1  The  legend  is 
not  universally  accepted  by  Romish  writers  them¬ 
selves,  though  most  of  the  evidence  adduced  on  its 
behalf  rests  on  their  authority.  There  are  among  them 
many  who  regard  much  of  the  account  as  apocryphal 
and  express  grave  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  legend. 

The  learned  Tillemont,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  of  the  first  six  ages,  treats  the  whole  story  as 
worthy  of  little  credit.  Renadot,  in  his  Translation  of 
The  Travels  of  Two  Mahomedans  into  India  and  China 
in  the  9th  century,  says:  “It  is  true  indeed,  the  com¬ 
mon  tradition  of  the  Malabar  Churches  has  it,  that 
St.  Thomas  preached  in  the  Indies,  and  the  same  has 
been  admitted  into  the  Roman  Martyrology,  where  it 
is  said  he  suffered  Martyrdom  at  Calaminia :  but  there 
is  no  memorial  left  of  any  city  so  called  in  those 
parts,  and  the  conjectures  which  some  of  the  learned 
have  advanced  concerning  this  name  are  quite  intoler- 
able.’*2  The  Abbe  Fleury  treats  it  as  involved  in  great 
uncertainty. 

Amongst  Protestant  Church  Historians  also  there 
are  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Fabri- 
cius  classes  it  amongst  other  questionable  traditions. 
Moshiem  and  Milner  take  no  notice  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  F.  Wrede  declares  that  “the  story  is  supported  by 
no  historical  proof  whatever.”  Hough  advances  some 
powerful  arguments  and  refers  to  quotations  to  show 
that  the  legend  derives  little  support  from  history. 
He  remarks:  “However  desirous  we  may  be  to  establish 
so  interesting  a  fact  as  the  visit  of  St.  Thomas  to  India, 
yet  historic  truth  is  too  important  to  admit  an  assum¬ 
ption,  unsupported  as  this  is  by  the  faintest  vestige  of 
authentic  history ,  and  in  itself  I  must  continue  to  think 
it  most  improbable.*^  Chaplain  Trevor  holds  that 

1.  Pp.  39—40* 

2.  P.  38. 

3.  P*  40. 
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there  is  better  evidence  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
extended  from  Egypt  where  it  was  kindled  by  St.  Mark, 
through  Persia  towards  the  northern  confines  of  India, 
and  accounts  for  the  tradition  by  the  theory  of  con¬ 
founding  the  Apostle  for  another  Thomas  who  was  a 
monk.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mateer  thinks  that  the  Syrians 
reached  Malabar  only  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury.  And  Mr.  Campbell  argues,  for  reasons  set  forth 
by  him,  in  favour  of  this  view.  Dr.  Burnell  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  favour  the  tradition,  and  Mr.  Logan  holds  that 
though  “  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  the 
tradition  that  the  Apostle  Thomas  was  one  of  the  earliest 
immigrants  from  the  west,  of  direct  contemporary  proof 
that  he  did  come  to  Mowziris  and  founded  the  Christian 
Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  absolutely  none 
so  far  as  researches  have  yet  gone.”  Sir  John  Kaye 
says,  “  It  would  be  pleasant  to  accord  the  fullest  faith 
to  the  legend  of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  Christianity  in 
India,  but  there  is  really  no  authority  in  its  favour  to 
divest  it  of  all  the  attributes  of  fable.”1  Mr.  Rae,  a 
high  authority  on  the  subject,  has  in  his  work  entitled 
The  Syrian  Church  in  India ,  advanced  some  elaborate 
arguments  to  show  that  St.  Thomas  could  never 
have  visited  Malabar,  and  that  there  is  no  historical 
basis  whatever  to  credit  the  story.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter^ 
while  rejecting  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  advanc¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Rae,  accepts  his  conclusion  regarding  the 
untenability  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Dr.  George 
Smith2  ignores  the  subject  altogether,  dating  the  first 
conversion  of  India  from  A.  D.  193. 

Dr.  Fleet,  while  affirming  the  truth  of  the  Indian 
Apostleship  of  St.  Thomas,  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  Malabar  tradition  of  the  Apostle’s  martyrdom.  He 
says,  “  Certain  statements,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
carried  back  to  before  the  7th  century,  if  indeed  to 
even  so  early  a  period  as  that,  assert^that  the  place  at 

1.  Christianity  in  India ,  p.  3. 

st  2  he  Conversion  of  India ,  1903. 
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which  St.  Thomas  was  martyred  \^as  named  Kalamaic, 
Karamena,  Kalaminaor  Kalamita.  And  the  Christians 
of  the  Malabar  Coast  place  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
at  Mylapore  near  Madras,  and  in  addition  to  following 
the  accepted  date  of  the  21st  December,  are  represent¬ 
ed  as  placing  the  event  in  the  year  A.  D.  68  by  some 
means  the  nature  of  which  cannot  just  now  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  With  these  matters,  however,  we  are  not  here 
concerned  beyond  noting  the  point  that  there  is  no 
evidence  at  all  that  the  place  where  St.  Thomas  was 
martyred  was  anywhere  in  Southern  India.  Any  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the 
middle  ages.  And  all  the  real  indications  point  in 
quite  another  direction.”1 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Medlycott  affirms 
the  martydom  of  the  Apostle  in  India  and  produces 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  it  must  have  taken  place  at 
Mylapore  and  that  the  remains  lay  buried  there  till  their 
removal  to  Edessa.  The  shrine  of  the  Apostle  at  Myla¬ 
pore  is  still  venerated  and  visited  as  a  place  of  pilgri¬ 
mage  by  Malabar  Christians.  The  learned  Bishop  is, 
however,  inclined  to  treat  the  name  Calamina  or 
Kalamina  as  fictitious. 

Among  those  who  favour  the  tradition  may  be 
marshalled  several  eminent  authorities  whose  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  The  Letters 
Edifiantes  give  much  importance  to  the  tradition.  Ro¬ 
manist  writers  in  general,  and  more  especially  Jesuit  wri¬ 
ters,  give  great  prominence  to  it,  for  instance,  Emmanuel 
Marjtino  Martinize  (A.  D.  1615)  believes  the  story.  The 
chief  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  besides  those  already 
named,  are: — Gothard  Artus  (1660J,  Gouzales  d’ Avila 
(1649)  and  Urb'ano  Cerri  (1716J.  It  is  a  common 
complaint  among  some  Protestant  writers  that  the 
Portuguese  have  accepted  it  and  embellished  it  by 
the  invention  of  a  number  of  fantastic  miracles.  Sir 
1  journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  April  1905, 
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John  Kaye  observes  that  “Maffius  relates  with  appa¬ 
rent  good  faith  the  miracles  that  Thomas  wrought  in 
India ;  how  he  converted  certain  Magi  ;  how  he 
built  a  temple  at  Meliapore  ;  how  he  brought 
the  dead  to  life  ;  how  he  delivered  himself  of 
certain  wonderful  prophecies,  and  finally,  how  he  be¬ 
came  a  martyr  for  the  faith”.1  Asseman  says,  “That 
St.  Thomas  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  is  attested 
by  all  Ecclessiastical  Records,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Syriac.”2 3 4 5  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  observes:  “I  am 
satisfied  that  we  have  as  good  authority  for  believing 
that  the  Apostle  Thomas  died  in  India  as  that  the  Ap- 
postle  Peter  died  at  Rome.’ ’3  Professor  Wilson,  while 
identifying  Mihilaropya  of  the  Hitopadesa  with  Myla- 
pore  or  St.  Thome  near  Madras,  accords  its  value  to 
the  tradition.  He  says  “We  need  not  be  much  at  a 
loss  for  its  identification,  as  the  name  approaches  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  Mihilapoor,  Meliapur,  or  S.  Thome,  where 
our  own  records  indicate  a  city  of  some  consequence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  as  the  scene  of 
the  labours  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  occurrences 
very  far  from  invalidated  by  any  arguments  yet  adduced 
against  the  truth  of  the  tradition.’^  BishopHeber  is  in¬ 
clined  to  favour  the  claim  of  the  Syro-Malabaric  Church 
to  this  Appostolic  origin. s  So  is  Archdeacon  Robinson  6 7 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  says:  “The 
fact  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  on  these  shores  where 
we  are  now  assembled,  and  that  this  was  the  scene  of 
his  martyrdom  is  attested  by  ecclesiastical  records  of 
high  antiquity  both  in  the  Latin,  the  Greek  and  Syrian 
churches  ”.7  Dr.  Kerr  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Col: 
Yule  thinks  it  “  so  old  that  it  is  probably  in  its  simple 

1.  Christianity  in  India%  pp.  3 — 4. 

2.  Dissert :  de  Syris  Nestorianis  Tom .,  Vol.  IV,  p.  439, 

3.  Christian  Researches ,  p.  113. 

4.  Trans,  of  the  R .  As.  Soc.,  Vol.  I,  p.  161, 

5.  Journal^  Vol.  II,  p.  278. 

6.  See  Last  days  of  hebcr%  p.  317, 

7.  Mad .  Jou .  of  L.  and  Sti  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
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form  true, 1,1  Professor  Kennet  has  summarised  aL 
most  all  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  tradition,  and 
expresses  his  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  Apostle’s  martyrdom  at  Mylapore, 
Bishop  Heber  says,  “That  it  is  really  the]  place,  I  see 
no  good  reason  for  doubting.  There  is  as  fair  histori¬ 
cal  evidence  as  the  case  requires  that  St.  Thomas 
preached  the  Gospel  in  India  and  was  martyred  at  a 
place  called  Mylapore”.2  The  Rev.  Richard  Collins- 
is  inclined  “to  accept  the  tradition  of  the  Syrians 
themselves,  that  the  Gospel  was  brought  to  the  coast  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  as  at 
least  as  worthy  as  anything  that  can  be  said  against  it”, 3 
So  also  Messrs.  Howard  and  Whitehouse,  the  latter  of 
whom  urges  reasonable  and  proper  grounds  for  accept¬ 
ing  the  tradition  as  in  the  main  credible  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  thinks  that  there  may  be  some  foundation 
stones  of  truth  buried  beneath  the  accumulated  rub¬ 
bish  of  centuries.4  Dr.  Perron  observes  that  “  those 
who  know  the  east  would  find  it  by  no  means  impos¬ 
sible,  or  even  extraordinary,  that  St.  Thomas  should 
thus  visit  India.  ”  The  Rev.  Alex  J.  D.  D’Orsay, 
after  an  examination  of  the  Portuguese  and  other 
authorities  on  the  question  and  referring  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  available,  observes  that  “  all  these  united  proofs 
strongly  confirmed  the  general  opinion  that  St. 
Thomas  was  the  first  Apostle  of  India.  ”s 

Here  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  present  a  catena 
of  most  of  the  available  authorities  for  and  against 
the  tradition  so  dearly  cherished  by  the  Indian,  and 
more  specially  by  the  Malabar  Christians  ;  and,  where 
there  is  such  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  learned, 
one  can  only  say  with  our  author  that  it  is  “a  tale,  in 
my  opinion,  not  to  be  scoffed  at.” 

1.  Marco  Polo ,  Vol.  II,  p.  356. 

2.  Journal ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  212,  4th  Edition . 

3.  Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  East,  p.  63. 

4.  Lingerings  of  Light ,  p.  12. 

5.  Portuguese  discoveries,  depende  Missions  p.  66. 
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4.  Their  dress.  In  a  note  to  Fra  Bartolomeo’s 
Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  is  the  following  description  of 
their  dress:  “  The  people  have  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  quite  naked  ;  but  bind  round  their  loins  a 
piece  of  white  linen,  which  is  called  Bastra  (Vastra).  As 
long  as  this  cloth  is  new,  it  is  named  Codi  (Koti).  If 
it  has  interwoven  in  it  red  stripes,  it  is  called  Somen 
(Somen),  Zomen  and  Pudava  (Putava).  If  such  stripes 
are  painted  on  this  linen,  it  is  called  Tuvaden  or  Toven . 
If  it  consists  of  yellow  or  red  silk,  it  is  named  Pattu 
Pudava  (Pattu  Putava).  Citta  or  Pe7icuppayam  (Pen- 
kuppSyam)  is  the  name  of  a  jacket  lying  close  to  the 
body,  worn  by  Malabar  female  Christians  when  they 
appear  in  public.  It  reaches  no  lower  than  the  girdle 
to  which  the  Pudava  is  fastened,  and  which  they  wear  as 
well  as  the  men.  On  the  head  they  have  no  ornament 
whatever,  but  turn  up  their  hair  smooth  behind,  and 
fasten  it  ina  roll  on  the  crown.” 

5.  History  of  Churches  in  Malabar.  The 

history  of  the  Christian  church  in  Malabar  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  one,  and  no  two  authorities  seem  to  agree  as  to  its 
origin  and  government.  We  have  already  discussed 
the  question  of  its  origin  and  we  have  found  that  there 
is  no  inherent  improbability  in  recognising  the  Apostle 
Thomas  as  the  founder  of  the  independent  body  of 
Christians  who  bore  his  name  and  who  maintained  their 
church  for  several  centuries  in  all  its  pristine  purity. 

Our  author  has  incorporated  in  this  letter  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  Christianity  in 
Malabar  supplied  him  by  the  Nestorian  Bishop,  Mar 
Gabriel,  and  it,  indeed,  embodies  some  early  tradition 
and  later  facts  viewed  from  the  Nestorian  standpoint, 
Of  the  early  infusion  of  Nestorianism  in  the  Malabar 
church,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  for  one  of  the 
earliest  sources  of  information  as  to  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Malabar,  the  Topographia  Indica  Christiania 
Cosmos  Indidicopleustes  (523  A.  D.)  distinctly  refers 
to  the  “  bishops  being  usually  ordained  in  Persia.” 
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Whatever  be  the  true  origin  of  the  church,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  strengthened  and  brought  into  more 
direct  communication  with  the  Nestorians  in  the  eighth 
or  nineth  century  by  the  arrival  of  “  several  priests, 
students,  and  Christian  women  and  children  from  Bag¬ 
dad,  Nineveh  and  Jerusalem  by  the  order  of  the 
Catholic  Archpriest  at  Oerghai  in  company  with  the 
merchant  Thomas,  ”  known  generally  as  Thomas  of 
Cana.  The  two  copper-plate  deeds  already  mentioned, 
specially  the  grant  to  the  Christians  atQuilon,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicative  of  the  existence  of  Nestorians  in 
Malabar  at  their  dates. 

The  Nestorian  period  of  the  church  of  Malabar  or 
Malankara  appears  to  have  commenced  about  the 
year  500  A.  D.  and  to  have  lasted  until  1599  when 
the  latter  church  fell  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  It  is 
useless  to  enter  into  the  controversy  whether  the  church 
was  all  along  subject  to  Babylon  or  Antioch  till  the 
Portuguese  appeared  on  the  scene.  One  can  only  say 
that  historians  have  differed,  and  that  judges  have  also 
differed  on  the  point,  and  we  need  simply  refer  to  facts 
here. 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  on  the 
Coast,  Latin  Missionaries  had  made  attempts  to 
convert  the  Christians  of  Malabar  into  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  three  Latin  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  Friar  Jordanus  and 
John  de  Marignolli,  visited  Malabar  and  made  some 
converts.  The  second  of  these,  P'riar  Jordanus,  was 
actually  appointed  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Columbian  by 
Pope  John  XXII,'  but  it  is  doubted  if  the  Friar  ever 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  See  and  taking  charge  of  it. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  incorrect  to  say  that,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Malabar  Christians, 
practically  all,  belonged  to  the  Nestorian  church. 

The  Portuguese,  at  first,  welcomed  the  Syrians  as 
brother  Christians  and  left  them  to  their  own  doctrines; 

but,  ere  long,  they  set  upon  a  course  of  violent 
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persecution  to  which  the  Malabar  Christians  had 
hitherto  been  strangers.  Once  the  Portuguese  had  esta¬ 
blished  their  head-quarters  at  Goa  and  had  consolidated 
their  power  on  the  Coast,  they  proceeded  to  take  steps 
to  cut  off  the  Syrian  Christians  from  communication 
with  the  Eastern  Patriarch.  Various  measures  were 
adopted  to  bring  the  Malabar  Christians  into  the 
Catholic  fold.  Franciscan  and  Dominican  Friars  and 
Jesuits  all  worked  to  win  the  Malabar  church  over  to 
Rome.  The  first  attempt  to  bring  the  Syrians  of 
Malabar  into  communion  with  Rome,  was  made  in 
1564,  by  the  Cordeliers  or  Friars  of  the  order  of  St, 
Francis.  But  “  seeing  the  inutility  of  all  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  turn  them  from  their  faith  and  from 
allegiance  to  their  own  Patriarch  and  attributing 
failure  to  the  presence  of  the  Syrian  Bishop,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  remove  him.,’i  Mar  Joseph,  the  Syrian 
Metran,  was  accordingly  sent  to  Portugal.  Bishop 
after  Bishop  succumbed  to  the  intrigues  and  violence 
of  the  Portuguese.  The  inquisition  was  established 
in  Goa  in  1560,  a  Jesuit  church  and  seminary  were 
founded  at  Vaipucottah  near  Cranganur  in  1584  and, 
in  1599,  it  was  resolved  finally  to  bring  the  Syrian 
church  under  subjection  to  Rome. 

Aleixo  de  Meneses,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  was  ap. 
pointed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII  “to  make  inquisition 
into  the  crimes  and  errors  of  Mar  Abraham  (the  native 
Syrian  Bishop),  and,  in  case  he  found  him  guilty  of 
such  things  as  he  had  been  accused  of,  to  have  him 
apprehended  and  secured  in  Goa ;  as  also  to  appoint  a 
Governor  or  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Roman  Commu¬ 
nion  over  his  Bishopric ;  and  upon  Mar  Abraham’s 
death,  to  take  care  that  no  Bishop  coming  from  Baby¬ 
lon  should  be  suffered  to  succeed. ”2  This  Bull  is 
dated  the  27th  of  January  1595.  Mar  Abraham  died 
in  1 597*  and  Archdeacon  George  succeeded  him.  In 
1599*  Archbishop  Meneses  called  the  Synod  of 

Diamper  which  met  at  Udayamperur,  not  far  from 
x.  Hough,  I — 250. 

2.  Geddes"  p.  61. 
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Trppunittura,  the  seat  of  the  Cochin  Raja,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  and  it  lasted  for  some  days.  At  this  Synod, 
the  Archbishop,  backed  by  the  terrors  of  the  Inqui* 
sition  and  the  support  of  the  Native  Rajas  whom  he  had 
adroitly  won  over  to  his  side,  succeeded  in  inducing 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  church  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  subscribe  to  the  Latin 
doctrines  and  rituals,  and  disown  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon  and  his  Nestorian  heresies.  They  were 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  of 
the  Jesuits  in  one  community  under  the  government 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa. 

Pope  Clement  VIII,  by  a  Brief,  dated  20th  Decem¬ 
ber  1599,  reduced  the  Syrian  See  of  Angamale  (Amka- 
m2li )  from  an  Archbishopric  to  a  bishopric  and 
gave  the  patronage  to  the  King  of  Pprtugal  who  appo¬ 
inted  Father  Francis  Roz,  S.  J.,  a  Spaniard.  The  See 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Crangamur  and  was  res¬ 
tored  to  the  grade  of  an  Archbishopric. 

Thus  was  the  Syrian  church  subjugated  to  the 
Portuguese.  But  the  subjection  was  only  for  a  time, 
and  their  success  was  short-lived.  The  Syrians  were 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  irksome 
yoke. 

In  1604,  the  Syrian  Archdeacon,  Gevurgese  died 
appointing  Archdeacon  Thoma  as  his  successor.  The 
earnest  desire  of  the  Syrians  then  was  to  get  a  metra- 
politan  from  one  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  to  consecrate 
their  Archdeacon  and  make  him  Metran.  The  Syrians 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  could  never  agree. 
Every  day  the  tension  between  the  two  became  more  and 
more  pronounced.  The  Syrian  Christians  were  at  last  in 
a  state  of  smouldering  revolt  against  the  Archbishop, 
Garcia,  S.  J.  The  Syrian  Archdeacon  now  worte  secret¬ 
ly  to  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  to  the 
Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Antioch  at  Diarbekar  and  to  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Copts  in  Egypt.  At  last,  in  response 
to  repeated  requests,  a  Bishop  named  Ahatalla  (also 
called  Attila  or  Theodore)  was  sent  by  the  Jacobite 
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Patriarch  at  Diarbekar.  Some  say  that  he  was  the 
Patriarch  himself,  and  that  his  name  was  Mar  Ignatius, 
while  others  assert  that  he  was  a  Nestorian  and  not  a 
Jacobite.  However  that  be,  he  was  seized  by  the 
Portuguese  on  his  arrival  in  Madras  in  1653  and  brought 
in  chains  to  Cochin.  While  in  Madras,  he  had  already 
opened  communication  with  the  Malabar  Christians. 

When  Ahatalla  or  Mar  Ignatius,  whoever  he  be, 
was  brought  to  Cochin,  the  people  became  incensed 
at  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Portuguese.  They  at 
once  assembled  at  Alengsd  and  in  a  body  went  to  the 
Portuguese  Governor  and  solicited  the  release  of  the 
Prelate  whom  they  believed  to  be  their  Patriarch.  The 
Governor  declined  to  grant  their  prayer;  whereupon 
the  Syrians  to  the  number  of  25,000  men  with  arms 
resolved  to  forcibly  effect  the  release  of  the  Prelate 
and  boldly  marched  to  the  fort  where  he  was  confined. 
The  Portuguese  in  some  mysterious  way  disposed  of 
Ahatalla.  Some  believed  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
harbour  with  a  stone  tied  to  his  neck;  some  say  that 
he  was  burnt  to  death  ;  and  others  that  he  was  shipped 
off  to  Rome.  Anyhow,  he  was  not  heard  of  after¬ 
wards. 

The  rage  of  the  Syrian  Christians  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  None  could  control  them.  They  met  at 
MattSnchery  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Cochin  and 
solemely  resolved  to  reduce  the  church  of  Rome 
and  to  return  to  their  “ancient  faith.”  A  Patiyola  1 
(resolutions)  was  drawn  up,  and  “  all  unanimously, 
and  casting  themselves  on  the  refuge  of  God, 
attached  a  large  cable  to  the  Roman  Cross  at 
Mattanehery  and  extended  it  both  ways  in  the  market 
^place  ;  an 4  the  people  assembled  held  by  this  rope  and 
unanimously  and  with  one  voice  swore  as  stated  above 
and  separated  themselves  from  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  faith.  5  This  was  in  the  January  of  1654. 

i-  A  Patiyola  is  the  short  form  of  Natapatiyola  which 
means  a  cadjan  in  which  the  form  of  future  procedure  to  be 
observed  is  drawn  up. — Ed, 
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Of  course,  there  were  those  who  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  defection.  Those  who  adhered  to  Rome 
were  distinguished  from  those  who  reverted  to  their 
“ancient  faith”  by  the  name  of  Romo-Syrians,  Pazhaya - 
coor  (Paiayakur)  or  old  party,  while  the  others  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Putkencoor  (Puttcnkur)  Syrians 
or  new  party. 

The  Romo-Syrians  continued  to  be  governed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  CrSnganur.  Attempts  were  made 
to  bring  back  the  revolted  Syrians  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess;  but  the  capture  of  Cochin  by  the  Dutch  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1663  entirely  changed  the  situation.  Bishop 
Joseph  Sebastioni,  the  Portuguese  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
Italian  Carmelites  were  ordered  by  the  Dutch  to  quit 
this  coast.  1  Bishop  Joseph  sailed  to  Goa  after 

1.  “  The  first  Carmelite  Missionaries  who,  in  1657,  came 

to  Malabar,  were  sent  by  Pope  Alexander  VII  with  orders  to 
reconcile  the  St.  Thomas  Christians  or  Syrians,  with  their 
Archbishop,  Francis  Jarcia,  S.  J.,  whose  authority  they  had  for¬ 
saken,  and  to  unite  them  again  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
Having  failed  in  the  first  object  of  their  mission,  they  succeeded 
at  least  in  the  second.  Rome,  being  informed  of  the  partial 
success,  decided  to  charge  the  Carmelites  with  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  Syrians.  When  the  Dutch,  after  1663,  had  conquered 
Cochin  and  expelled  the  Portuguese  Missionaries,  the  Carmelites 
were  entrusted  with  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Latin  Christians 
living  in  Dutch  territory,  the  others  remaining  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Portuguese  Bishops.  Since  1701,  a  great  part  of  the 
Syrian  Catholics  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cranganur  ;  in  the  absence  of  most  of  them,  they 
were  governed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Goa.  As  long  as  the  Goan 
jurisdiction  lasted,  the  government  of  the  Syrians  was  in  perpetual 
fluctuation,  the  Churches  freely  psssing  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
the  other.”  (P.  219  of  the  The  Catholic  Directory  for  1925  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Madras  Catholic  Supply  Society.) 

“  Of  the  many  institutions  under  Carmelite  management  in 
Catnolic  Malabar,  one  of  the  oldest  is  the  present  Apostolic 
Seminary  of  Puthenpalli.  The  traditions  are  very  old  ;  they  are 
almost  as  old  as  the  Carmelite  Mission  of  Verapoly  itself.  The 
Carmelites  definitely  settled  in  Malabar  in  1673  *  * 

“  In  1674,  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Propaganda  Fide  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Procurator  of  the 
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consecrating  Parambil  Chanty  alias  Alexander  a  Campe, 
a  native  of  Malabar  and  appointing  him  Vicar-Apostolic. 
In  course  of  time,  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  permitted 
the  Carmelite  Fathers  to  return  and,  as  Bishop  Chanty 
was  growing  old  ,  Governor  Van  Rheede  permitted 
the  appointment  of  a  co-adjutor.  On  the  appointment 
of  Father  Peter  Paul,  who  was  a  close  relative  of  Pope 
Innocent  XII,  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Malabar,  in  1696, 
he  was  able,  through  the  good  officers  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I,  to  obtain  from  the  Senate  at  Amsterdam 
a  decree,  dated  April  1st,  169S,  by  which  one  bishop 
and  twelve  priests  of  the  Carmelite  order  ,  being 
Italians,  Germans  or  Belgians  were  allowed  to  reside 
in  the  territory  but  not  in  the  town  of  Cochin.  Suc¬ 
cessive  Vicars  Apostolic  ruled  over  the  Latin  and 
Romo-Syrian  Christians,  the  former  being  converts 
following  the  Latin  rite,  till  1846  when,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  the  District  of  Quilon  was  formed  into  a  se¬ 
parate  charge  and  Father  Bernardin  of  St.  Theresa 
was  appointed  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Quilon.  In 
the  meanwhile,  several  changes  of  jurisdictions  took 

Verapoly  Miss/ion,  asking  him  to  erect  a  Seminary  at  Verapoly 
for  training  the  indigenous  clergy  of  both  the  Syrian  and  the 
Latin  rites.  For  that  end,  the  Propaganda  sent  1,700  scudi  (Scudoj 
an  Italian  silver  coin  equivalent  to  about  4  sh.  now)  in  the  same 
year.  The  correspondence  of  the  period  shows  the  deep  sympathy 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Sacred  Congregation  have  ever  entertained 
for  their  Indian  children.  These  preliminaries  took  about  three 
years,  and  the  Seminary  was  opened  in  1767.”  (Pp.  1  and  2 
of  A  Short  Outline  of  the  Apostolic  Seminary  at  Puthenpalii , 
Industrial  School  Press,  Ernakulam).  The  Seminary  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Puttenpalli  in  1866. 

“  At  present,  the  Seminary  follows  a  syllabus  drawn  up  much 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Propaganda  College  in  Rome  with, 
of  course,  a  few  necessary  alterations.  Under  the  existing 
regulations,  the  course  extends  over  a  period  of  seven  years’’. 
(P.  17  of  A  Short  Outline  of  the  Apostolic  Seminary  of  Puthen. 
palli,) 

“  From  1890,  the  Rector  would  admit  only  candidates  who 
had  passed  the  Matriculation  examination  and  learned  as  much 
Latin  as  to  begin  with  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy  in  the  Seminary.’’ 
(P.  16  of  The  Catholic  Directory . ) —  Ed . 
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place  which  need  not  be  noticed  here.  Father  Ber- 
nardin  was  subsequently,  in  1852,  transferred  to  Var2p- 
pula.  It  is  said  that  the  rigidity  of  his  rule  induced 
a  section  of  the  Romo-Syrians  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  Catholic  Chaldean  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  asking 
him  to  send  them  an  oriental  bishop. 

In  1868,  the  care  of  the  Latin  Christians  was  se¬ 
parated  from  that  of  the  Romo-Syrians,  a  co-adjutor 
being  placed  in  separate  charge  of  the  latter.  In  1886, 
all  disputes  regarding  patronage  were  settled  by  a  con¬ 
cordat  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
under  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  King,  Rome  abo¬ 
lished  the  missionary  Vicars  Apostolic  and,  in 
their  place,  established  bishops  of  dioceses.  The  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Cochin  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
who  has  the  title  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  East  Indies. 
Then  there  is  the  Archbishop  of  Varappulay  and  the 
Bishop  of  Quilon.  These  now  rule  the  Latin  Churches. 
The  historical  diocese  of  Crangannr  has  disappeared. 

The  care  of  the  Romo-Syrians  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  Vicars-Apostolic  stationed  one  at  Trichur 
and  the  other  at  Kottayam.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  1896  when,  at  the  oft-repeated  request  of  the 
Romo-Syrians  to  have  bishops  of  their  own  race,  three 
Syrian  Priests  were  consecrated  as  Vicars-Apostolics  of 
Trichur,  ErnSkuiam  and  Changanacheri.  1  hese  have 
the  rule  over  the  Romo-Syrian  community  in  Malabar.1 

The  attempt  of  a  section  of  the  Romo-Syrians  to 
cut  themselves  away  from  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  VarS- 
pulay  and  to  obtain  an  oriental  bishop  consecrated  by 

1.  “By  the  decree  of  July  28th,  1896,  these  Vicariates  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  Indian  Bishops  of  the  Syrian 
rite”.  (P.  220.7 he  Catholic  Directory  for  1925,  published  by  the 
Catholic  Supply  Society,  Madras.)  “  The  Archdiocese  of  Erna- 
kulam  was  erected  as  Vicariate  Apostolic  by  the  decree  of  28th 
July  1896.  On  the  erection  of  the  Syroi-Malabar  Hierarchy, 
it  was  raised  to  a  Metrapolitan  See  by  the  Bull,  dated  21st 
December  1923,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Mar  Augustine  Kandathil 
was  nominated  as  the  first  Archbishop”,  (  Pp.  247^-8.  The 

Catholic  Directory  for  1925) — Ed. 
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the  Chaldean  Patriarch  was  not  without  success.  Bi¬ 
shops  Roccos  alias  Mar  Thomas  and  Melius  came  to 
Malabar  successively  and  created  considerable  com¬ 
motion.  On  Bishop  Melius  leaving  India  in  1877,  he 
placed  Mar  Ahedjesus,  a  native  priest  who  had  been 
consecrated  bishop  by  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of 
Babylon  and  a  Chorspiscopus,  in  charge  of  the  people 
who  adhered  to  him.  Mar  Abedjesus  died  at  Trichur  in 
1900.  The  Church  is  known  as  the  ‘Independent  Syro- 
Chaldean  Church  of  Malabar.’ 

The  Pujtenkur  Syrians,  who  renounced  the 
Roman  Catholic  Communion  at  the  Coonen  Cross 
(Kunan  Kurisu)  in  1654,  chose  as  their  Bishop  Mar 
Thomas  of  the  Pakalomat'tfam  family,  which  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  one  of  the  original  Brahman  con¬ 
verts  of  St.  Thomas.  He  was  consecrated  in  1665  by  Mar 
Gregory,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
This  section  of  the  community  continued  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  a  succession  of 
Metrans  or  Bishops  deriving  authority  from  that 
quarter  continued  to  govern  them.  The  history  of  this 
church  was  comparatively  uneventful  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  when,  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  and  Col.  Munro,  the  British 
Resident  of  Travancore,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  it  and  began  to 
make  attempts  to  win  it  over  to  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  Mission  established  a  College  at  Kottayam  for  the 
instruction  of  Syrian  priests  and  the  conservative  party, 
taught  by  the  bitter  experience  of  their  past,  took  time¬ 
ly  warning.  In  1825,  they  appealed  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  and  Mar  Athanasius  was  sent  to  replace 
Mar  Dionysius,  who  was  supposed  to  be  too  much 
inclined  to  Protestantism.  The  dispute  was  settled 
finally  in  1840  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  from  all  connection  with  the  Syrian 
Church.  But,  under  the  influence  of  the  Society,  a 
reform  party  had  already  risen,  and  it  succeeded  in 
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getting  a  new  bishop,  Mathew  Athanasius,  consecrated 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Mar  Dionysius  refused 
to  give  way  and  reported  that  Mathew  Athanasius 
was  the  friend  of  Protestantism ;  whereupon  the  Patri¬ 
arch  sent  out  another  bishop  to  supercede  him.  The 
dispute  was  brought  finally  to  the  High  Court  of  Tra- 
vancore,  the  main  poinj  at  issue  being  whether  conse¬ 
cration  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  was  essential  to 
constitute  a  valid  title  to  a  bishopric  over  the  Syrian 
Christians.  The  decision  was  ultimately  given  in  1899 
in  favour  of  the  anti-reform  party. 

P*rom  this  date  begins  the  separation  of  the  Putten- 
kur  Syrians  into  the  Jacobite  Syrians  or  those  who 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  the 
St.  Thomas  Syrians  or  those  who  form  the  Reformed 
Syrians.  The  latter  consider  their  own  Metran  or 
bishop  as  their  spiritual  head,  and  claim  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  is  apostolic  and  independent. 

The  Latin  Christians  and  the  Romo-Syrians  fol¬ 
low  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  only  difference  between  them  being  that  the  Romo- 
Syrians  use  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Latin  liturgy. 

Both  Jacobites  and  St.  Thomas  Christians  use  the 
Syriac  liturgy.  The  Reformed  Syrian  Churches  have 
now  begun  to  adopt  a  Malayslam  translation  of  the 
Syriac  liturgy.  The  Jacobites  say  masses  for  the  dead, 
but  do  not  believe  in  purgatory  ;  they  invoke  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  venerate  the  Cross  and  relics  of  Saints;  they 
recognise  only  three  sacraments,  baptism,  marriage 
(which  they  always  celebrate  on  Sundays)  and  the 
mass  ;  they  prescribe  auricular  confession  before  mass, 
and  at  mass  administer  the  bread  dipped  in  wine  ;  they 
recite  the  eastern  form  of  the  Nicene  creed  and  dis¬ 
courage  laymen  from  studying  the  Bible.  The  Re¬ 
formed  Syrians  differ  from  them  in  most  of  these 
points.  These  still  use  a  Syriac  liturgy,  but  from 
that  liturgy  they  have  expunged  all  passages  that 
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involve  invocation  of  Saints,  prayer  for  the  dead  and 
T  ransubstantiation. 

Besides  the  Jacobites  and  St.  Thomas  Syrians, 
there  is  a  section  of  the  Syrian  community  which  ap¬ 
proximates  more  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  with 
a  church  and  a  Bishop  at  Anjur  or  Toliyur,  a  small 
see  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by 
Mar  Cyril  or  Kuriolos  who,  quarralling  with  the  Jacobite 
Bishop,  Mar  Thomas,  got  himself  consecrated  by  one 
of  the  three  Bishops  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
The  Bishops  of  Anjur  do  not,  however,  recognise  the 
necessity  of  ordination  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
they  ordaining  their  own  successors. 

The  Syrian  Christian  Churches  are  rectangular 
buildings  with  flat  or  arched  wooden  roofs  and  white 
washed  facades  ;  they  have  no  spire,  but  the  chancel 
which  is  at  the  east  end  is  usually  somewhat  higher 
than  the  nave.  Between  the  chancel  and  the  body  of 
the  church  is  a  curtain  which  is  drawn  while  the  priest 
consecrates  the  elements  at  the  mass.  Right  and  left 
of  the  church  are  two  rooms,  the  vestry  and  the  sacristy. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  in  which  the  unmarried 
priests  sometimes  live.  Most  churches  contain  three 
altars;  one  in  the  chancel  and  the  other  two  at  its 
western  ends  on  each  side.  There  are  no  images  in 
Jacobite  or  Reformed  churches,  but  there  are,  some¬ 
times,  pictures;  crucifixes  are  placed  on  the  altars  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  churches.  The  clergy  and  men 
of  influence  are  buried  in  the  nave  just  outside  the 
chancel. 

The  Syrian  Bishops  are  called  MetrSns.  They  are 
celibates  and  live  on  the  contributions  of  their  churches. 
They  wear  purple  robes  and  black  silk  cowls  figured 
with  golden  crosses,  a  big  gold  cross  round  the  neck 
and  a  ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
Bishops  are  nominated  by  their  predecessors  from  the 
body  of  Rambans,  who  are  men  selected  by  the  priests 
and  elders  in  advance  to/  fill  the  episcopate*  Megans 
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are  buried  in  their  robes  in  a  sitting  posture  with  a 
quantity  of  frankincense  filling  up  the  grave.  Their 
priests  are  called  KattanSrs.  They  should  strictly  pass 
through  the  seven  offices  of  ostiary,  reader,  exorcist, 
acolyte,  sub-deacon  and  deacon  before  becoming 
priests;  but  the  first  three  offices  practically  no  longer 
exist.  The  priestly  office  is  often  hereditary,  descend¬ 
ing  by  the  MarumakkattSyam  system.  Jacobite  and 
St.  Thomas  Syrian  priests  are  paid  by  contributions 
from  their  parishioners,  fees  at  wedding  and  the  like. 
Their  ordinary  dress  consists  of  white  trousers  and  a 
kind  of  long  white  shirt  with  short  sleeves  and  a  flap 
hanging  down  behind,  supposed  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Over  this,  the  Jacobites  now  wear  a  black  coat. 
Priests  are  allowed  to  marry  except  in  the  Romo- Syrian 
community;  but  among  the  Jacobites,  a  priest  may  not 
marry  after  he  has  been  once  ordained,  nor  may  he 
re-marry  or  marry  a  widow.  Jacobites  also  now  shave 
clean,  while  other  Syrian  priests  wear  the  tonsure. 
Malpans  or  teachers  are  the  heads  of  the  religious 
colleges,  where  priests  are  trained. 

Every  church  has  not  more  than  four  Kaikkars  or 
church  wardens,  who  are  elected  from  the  body  of 
parishioners  who  are  known  as  Yogam;  they  are  the 
trustees  of  the  church  property,  and  with  the  priest  con¬ 
stitute  a  disciplinary  body  which  exercises  considerable 
powers  in  religious  and  social  matters  over  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation.  1 

1.  Malabar  Gazetteer ,  Chap.  III. 

Before  this  part  of  the  subject  is  closed,  it  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  here  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  a  judgment  of  the 
District  Court  of  Trichur  and  from  one  of  the  Chief  Court 
of  Cochin  on  the  History  of  Christianity  in  Malabar. 

“  The  Roman  Pontiff  was  only  one  of  the  four  Patriarchs 
during  the  first  four  centuries  and  it  was  only  subsequently  that 
he  got  absolute  monarchical  powers.  Now  he  is  regarded  as  the 
Head  of  a  Sovereign  state  and  as  jure  divino  the  Head  of  the  entire 
Catholic  Church,  the  centre  of  its  unity,  the  successor  of  St. Peter, 
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6.  Twaukerda  stands  for  Sanskrit. 

7.  The  two  so-called  Syrian  Copper-plate 
deeds.  These  are  reckoned  by  distinguished  orien¬ 
talists  to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  years  old. 

the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  Father  and  Teacher  of  all  the  Faith¬ 
ful.  He  has  the  primacy  both  of  honour  and  jurisdiction,  and 
from  this  supremacy  over  the  entire  Church,  flows  immediately 
his  supreme  legislative  and  administrative  authority.  He  is  in¬ 
fallible  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  and  this  he  owes  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.  None  but  vain  theorists 
will  affirm  that  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  occupies  the  above  or 
any  analogous  position  in  relation  to  the  Malankara  Church.  No 
instance  is  pointed  of  the  exercise  by  him  of  any  power  of  legis 
lation  over  this  Church.”  (Para  37  of  the  judgment  in  O.  S.  94 
of  1088  in  the  District  Court  of  Trichur.) 

“It  is  a  historical  fact  that,  in  the  early  period  of  the  Christian 
Era,  the  Bishops  were  the  highest  dignitories  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church.  Each  Bishop  was  in  charge  of  a  separate  district  called 
his  Diocese  in  which  he  wras  the  administrator  and  judge  in  mat¬ 
ters  ecclesiastical.  But  after  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
Provinces  within  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  adjoining  countries, 
a  desire  for  the  expression  of  outward  unity  among  the  Bishops 
manifested  itself.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  con¬ 
vening  of  synods  in  order  that  the  Bishops  might  deliberate  t  > 
gether  in  difficult  matters.  'These  synods  were  naturally  held  in  the 
political  capital  of  the  province  wherein  the  dioceses  of  the 
Bishops  were  situated.  It  thus  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  metrapolitan  or  the  Bishop  of  the  chief  city  or  metrapolis 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  unifying  force  of  the  Episcopacy  of 
the  Province.  Of  the  capitals  some  had  peculiar  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Christians.  Rome  was  not  only  the  capital  of  the 
world,  but  it  held  the  bones  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  apostolic  Prin¬ 
ces.  Alexandria,  the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  was  renowned  as 
the  seat  of  Christian  learning.  Antioch,  the  third  city  of  the 
Empire,  had  long  had  the  Apostle  Paul  as  its  teacher.  Ephesus 
numbered  a  specially  large  Christian  community,  and  Paul  as  well 
as  John  had  long  been  at  its  head.  From  this  began  the  Patri¬ 
archal  system  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  several  Provin¬ 
ces  ”.  (Para  70  do). 

“To  the  same  effect  as  the  above  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore.  He  says  :  The  Church,  says  Giannone,  even  during 
the  three  first  centuries,  knew  no  other  hierarchy,  no  other  orders 
than  those  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.  But  this  assertion 
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The  following  are  copies  of  the  two  Syrian  Copper¬ 
plates  as  translated  by  Dr.  Gundhert,  with  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Logan. 

though  generally  true,  requires  qualification  ;  for  the  language  of 
the  council  of  Nice  (A.  D .  385)  renders  it  quite  clear  that  certain 
Bishops  had  pre-eminence  and  dignity  above  the  rest.  Let  these 
customs,  said  this  council,  remain  in  force  which  have  been  as  old 
as  the  customs  of  Egypt  andLybia  and  Pentapolis;  by  which  custom 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  had  authority  over  all  these,  and  rather 
that  this  hath  also  been  the  use  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome*  and  the 
same  hath  been  observed  in  Antioch  and  in  other  Provinces 
(Ecclesiastical ,  p.  20).  The  first  council  of  Constantinople  held 
30  years  after  the  Nicene  Synod,  added  the  Bishop  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  the  number  of  primates  or  metrapolitans  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch  and  Rome,  assigning  him  a  place  second  in  dignity  to  the 
latter-’  (para  71).  “Smith  says  in  his  Elements  (Vol.  I,  p.  322) 
that  though  Patriarchal  dignity  dates  back  to  the  Apostles,  the 
name  came  into  general  use  only  from  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451)”  (p.  72). 

“  The  judgment  in  No.  3  of  1061  M.  E.  of  the  Court  of  Royal 
Appeal  upholds  the  independence  of  the  See  of  Malankara  in  tem¬ 
poral  matters,  and  gives  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  only  a  general 
power  of  supervision  over  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church”, 
(para  121). 

‘'Till  1052  M.  E.,  there  was  only  one  Metrapolitan  for  the 
whole  of  Malankara  and  he  ruled  the  whole  of  the  Diocese,  and 
was  called  the  Malankara  Metrapolitan.  Malankara  was  divide:! 
into  7  Dioceses  by  Patriarch  Peter  III  in  1052.  The  above  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  of  Royal  Appeal  confirms  the  position  of  the 
Malankara  Metrapolitan.  He  is  treated  as  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  Head  of  the  Malankara  Church.”  (para  268). 

Next  we  shall  go  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Court. 

“The  leading  events  in  the  History  of  Christianity  in  Malabar 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  short  paragraph:  ‘The 
foundation  of  the  Syrian  church  in  Malabar  by  the  glorious 
apostle  Thomas;  the  subsequent  advent  of  a  Syrian  colony  head¬ 
ed  by  Thomas  of  Cana  and  their  favourable  reception  and  respect¬ 
ful  treatment  by  the  Rajas  of  Malabar;  the  grant  by  Cheraman 
Perumal  of  certain  political  and  civil  privileges  to  them;  their 
persecution  by  the  Portuguese,  directed  by  the  Romish  Arch¬ 
bishop,  Alexis  de  Menzes,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under 
the  Roman  sway;  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  revolution  which 
followed  it,  resulting  in  an  unfortunate  split  in  the  community, 
a  portion  of  whom  nevertheless  remained  and  do  still  remain 
faithful  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Apostolic  See  of  the  East; 
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“  Hari  Sri.  Adoration  of  Ganapati.  The  blessed 
rule  having  devolved  from  the  earth-ruler,  Man-lord, 

these  few  important  glimpses  cover  almost  the  whole  field  of 
our  history.” 

“  The  early  form  of  Christianity  in  Malabar  was  Nestorian 
and  all  historians  agree  that  the  Malabari  Syrians  continued 
to  be  Nestorian  in  creed  and  discipline  till  the  advent  of  the 
Portuguese  about  1500  A.  D.  There  are  certain  landmarks  that 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  period  after  1500  A.  D-.  and  they 
may  be  conveniently  referred  to  as  :  (1)  the  Synod  of  Diamper 

in  1599  ;  (2)  the  revolt  at  the  Coonen  Cross  in  1653;  (3)  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Syrian  Christians  to  Jacobite  faith  on  the  arrival 
of  Mar  Gegory  in  1665  ;  and  (4)  the  grant  to  the  Syrian  Christians 
in  1787  of  a  Teetturam  by  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin. 

“The  events  which  preceded  the  Synod  of  Diamper  held 
on  the  20th  of  June  1599  may  be  shortly  referred  to.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
only  Nestorian  Bishops  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon  were 
seen  in  Malabar  and  one  of  these  was  Mar  Jacob  who  died  in  1549. 
All  the  Syrian  Christians  were  then  Nestorians  in  faith  and  were 
so  fur  a  long  number  of  years.  After  Mar  Jacob,  three  more 
Nestorian  Bishops  came  to  Malabar,  Mar  Joseph,  Mar  Abraham 
and  Mar  Simon.  The  Portuguese  were  not  for  tolerating  the  Nes¬ 
torian  faith,  and  they  ill-treated  these  Bishops.  All  the  three 
Bishops  were  arrested,  and  the  two  former  were  sent  to  Rome. 
The  Portuguese  king  and  the  Pope  who  were  bent  on  converting 
Malabar  Christians  to  Roman  Catholicism  decided  that  drastic 
measures  had  to  be  adopted  and,  accordingly,  Menezes,  Archbishop 
of  Goa,  came  to  Cochin  armed  with  the  necessary  authority  to 
convert  all  the  Syrian  Christians  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
*  *  Menezes  fully  succeeded  in  his  attempt  and  all  the  Syrian 

Christians  who  were,  till  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  following  the 
Nestorian  faith,  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

“Being  a  forced  submission,  the  Syrian  Christians  were  not 
inwardly  reconciled  to  the  altered  situation  and  were  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  show  themselves  out.  The  rule  of  the 
Portuguese  jesuits  was  soon  found  to  be  oppressive,  and  the  Syrian 
Christians  wanted  Syrian  Bishops  again.  Though  one  such  Bishop 
(Ahatala)  was  sent  to  Cochin,  he  did  not  land  in  Cochin. 
Different  versions  being  given  as  to  the  cause  of  his  disappearance. 
The  Syrian  Christians  believed  that  he  was  done  to  death,  and 
they  rose  in  open  arms  against  the  Roman  prelates.  The  result 
was  the  revolt  at  Coonen  Cross  in  1653  *  *  On  account  of  this 

revolt,  the  Portuguese  prelates  lost  their  hold,  and  in  1656, .the  Pope 
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Chakravartti,  Vlra  Keraia1  (the  first  of  the  line), 
through  regular  succession,  upon  Sri  Vlra  Raghava 
Chakravartti,  now  wielding  the  sceptre  for  many  100,000 
years,  (in  the  year)  Jupiter2  in  Capricornus,  the  21st  of 
the  Mina  month,  Saturday,  Rohani  asterism,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grant  was  made  in  the  royal  palace  (of  the 
Perumai).  We  have  given  to  Iravi  Corttan  of  Maha> 
deverpattnam  [henceforth  to  be  called  Grand  Mer¬ 
chant  of  the  CheramSn  world  (Keraia)  ],  the  lordship 
of  Manigramam.  We  also  have  given  to  him  (the 
right  of)  the  feast-cloth  (?), house-pillars  (or  pictured 
rooms?),  all  the  revenue,  the  curved3  sword  (or  dag¬ 
ger),  and  in  (or  with)  the  sword  the  sovereign  mer- 
chantship,  the  right  of  proclamation,  the  privilege  of 
having  forerunners,  the  five  musical  instruments,  the 
conch,  the  light  (or  torch  burning)  by  day,  the  spreading 

found  it  expedient  to  send  down  a  Carmelite  Bishop  to  restore 
order.  There  was  no  improvement  in  the  situation.  When  matters 
stood  thus,  a  Jacobite  Bishop,  named  Mar  Gregory,  was  sent  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  he  arrived  in  Malabar  in  1660.  On 
his  arrival,  a  good  number  of  Christians  who  remained  defiant 
to  Rome  went  over  to  him  and  adopted  the  Jacobite  faith. 

“These  disputes  between  the  Native  clergy  and  the  parish- 
ners  on  the  one  hand  and  the  European  Prelates  on  the  other,  so 
far  as  the  Syrian  Churches  in  this  State  (Cochin)  are  concerned, 
continued  until  17S7  A.  D,  (962  M.  E.)  when  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  'of  Cochin  settled  the  disputes  between  the  contending 
parties  and  issued  a  Teetturam  or  Royal  Proclamation  to  the  pari¬ 
shioners  of  Amkamali  and  other  Syrian  churches  situated  with¬ 
in  His  Highness’  territory  laying  down  certain  rules  for  their 
guidance.”  The  Carmelite  Metran  of  Verapoly  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  clergy  willingly  submitted  to  this  Royal  Decree.  (Extracts 
from  the  judgment  reported  on  pp.  69  to  236  of  Vol.  XlV'of  the 
Cochin  Law  Reports). — Ed. 

1.  This  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use 
within  Malabar  itself ,  of  this  dialectic  (Canarese)  form  of  the 
ancient  name,  Cliera ,  of  the  country. 

2.  “A.  D.  774  is  the  only  possible  year”— Dr.  Burnell  in 
Indian  Anliquery ,  I,  p.  229. 

3.  The  knife  variously  styled  the  war  knife,  Nayar  knife, 
Mappilla  knife,  etc.,  is  probably  referred  to.  The  possession  of 
this  weapon  is  now  illegal. 
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cloth,  litter,  royal  umbrella,  Vaduca  drum  (drum  of  the 
Telugu’s  or  of  Bhairava?),  the  gateway  with  seats  and 
ornamental  arches,  and  the  sovereign  merehantship,  over 
the  four  classes1  (or  streets),  also  the  oilmakers  of  thfc 
five  kinds  of  artificers2  we  have  subjected  to  him  (or 
given  as  slaves  to  him.)  We  have  given  as  eternal 
(literally  “waterM3  )  possession  to  Iravi  Corttan,  the 
lord  of  the  town,  the  brokerage  and  due  customs*of  all 
that  may  be  measured*  by  the  para,  weighed  by  the 
balance,  stretched  by  the  line,  of  ail  that  may  be  counted 
or  carried,  contained  within  salt,  sugar,  musk,  and 
lamp-oil,  or  whatever  it  be,  viz.,  within  the  river  mouth 
of  Codungalur  and  the  tower,  or  between  the  four 
Tails  (temples  of  the  deputy  Brahmans)  and  the  grS- 
mams  belonging  to  them.  We  have  given  it  by  an 
unreserveds  tenure  to  Iravi  Corttan,  Grand  Merchant 
of  the  Cheramsn  world,  and  to  his  sons  and  sons’  sons 
in  proper  succession. 

Witnesses  are  :  — 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  two  Brahman6  divi¬ 
sions  Panniyur  and  Chowaram  village  have  we  given  it; 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  VenSdu  and  Odunsdu 
(rulers)  have  we  given  it;  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Eransdu  and  Valluvanadu  (rulers)  haye  we  given  it; 
given  for  the  time  that  sun  and  moon  f shall  last;  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  above,  written  by  Nambi 
Chadayan,  grand  goldsmith  of  the  Cheraman  world. 

1.  Chen — ptobably  foreign  settlers — as  corporate  bodies. 

2.  i.. Goldsmith ;  2.  Carpenter;  3.  Founder;  4.  Ironsmith; 
5.  Coppersmith. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews’  grant  there  was  no  transfer  by 
‘water.’’  Did  this  part  of  the  ceremony  come  into*  the  country 

with  the  Vedic  Brahmans  ?  See  Deed  No.  38. 

4.  “Qux  pondere^  numero ,  mensurave  constant."  Is  there 
here  a  relic  of  the  Roman  trade  with  Muziris,  i.  e.,  the  Codun- 
gallur  of  this  grant? 

5*.  This  grant  is  chiefly  of  privileges  and  dignities  of  sorts,, 
though  made  with  “water”. 

6.  See  pages  272-76  of  the  text. 
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No.  II. 

a .  Hail!  In  the  time  (literally,  year)  of  PerumSl 
(05,  King,  or  Go)  Sjtajiu  Ravi  Gup{a,  who  now  rules 
gloriously  for  many  1 00,000  years,  treading  under  foot 
hostile  heads,  in  his  fifth  1  year,  this  year  under  the 
concurrence  of  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  A<Jigal, 
governing  the  Vgnadu  (the  Travancore  king  is  still 
called  Ve$2d  Adigal,  “the  adorable  feet  of  V£$2du”) 
of  Anjuwa^am  (the  Jewish  principality  of  Deed  No. 
I)  and  of  Punnaftala’s  Lord  2  (the  next  neighbour, 
vide,  d),  the  following  grant  of  a  freehold  3  has  been 
given  by  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal  to  the 
TarisS  1  church  (  and  compmnity),  established 
(or  builD  by  Isodata  Virai  of  Curakkeni  Collam  (the 
name  Tarisa  is  perhaps  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Dariaygal  of  the  Syrian  tradition). 

b .  (This  sentence  is  the  most  difficult  of  the 
whole,  first,  on  account  of  the  many  antiquated  terms 
of  country  customs;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
struction,  perar  being  the  negative  verb  which  gives 
no  plausible  translation.  I  prefer  to  read  perar,  and 
take  it  as  the  nominative  for  the  genitive).  And  I  also 
(one  of  the  above  lords  or  Maruwan  Sapir  Tso  of  the 
church,  (vide,  u'))  which  formerly  had  the  possession  of 
the  share-staff  5  (feudal  tenure?)  of  the  four  families 
of  Tiawar  (“Simhalese,  also  Tlyar,  £)wlpar,  Islanders”, 
now  palm-tree  cultivators),  and  of  the  eight  families  of 
"Iiakeyar  (Sinaia,  low  castes  or  slaves  ?)  belonging  to 
them,  and  one  family  of  washermen  coming  from  -  the 

1.  Probably  fifty  years  later  than  deed  No.  II  “Ninth  Cen¬ 
tury”  (Hang). — Burnell  in  lnd.  Ant ,  III,  315. 

2.  pati. 

3.  peru. 

4  Dr.  Burnell  thinks  Tarisa  is  of  Semitic  origin,  signify- 
irg  stidy.  In  modern  Persian  Tarsa  means  prayer — lnd.  Ant .,  Ill 
310.  Other  scholars  have  found  in  this  word  the  Biblical  “Tar- 
s'Yish,,.-—Madtas  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science ,  XIII,  Part  I. 

5.  The  shares  of  produce,  &c.,  due  to  the  Ko  (King)  and 
to  the  /’a// (over- lord)  were  styled  varam  (see  1,).  The  possession 
of  the  varakkol  probably  gave  the  bolder  authority  to  collect 
those  dues.  BK* 
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same  stock  as  these— all  these  being  entitled  to  the 
fetter-right  1  (the  foot-rope  for  mounting  cocoanut- 
trees  ?)  and  ladder-right  (for  reaping  pepper  ?),  to  the 
tax  for  the  elephant  feeder,  or  to  the  wash  gold  Cleri\ 
perhaps  “ ari')f  which  the  Chandsn  (“great  person  ? 
sun  ?”)  is  wont  to  get  (m^ttu,  “hook  in”  T.,  “get  by 
ruse”  M.),  as  well  as  to  the  harvest  gold  (“ polipori\ 
gold  of  interest  ?  shining  gold  ?),  to  the  nightly  meal 
of  rice  and  to  the  pot  measure — I,  possessed  of  this 
share-staff,  and  of  the  Cavvan  (or  cappam?  “tribute”), 
and  of  those  five  Kandis  (pieces  of  ground  or  shares?), 
have  given  them  by  a  free  and  unrestricted  transfer. 

c.  Maruwan  Saplr  Tso  (Maruwan,  the  Syrian 
lord  ?),  who  has  received  the  water  (hereditary  possess¬ 
ion)  of  this  town,  having  arranged  that  these  four 
families  of  fiawar  (with  their  servants  and  washermen), 
to  families  of  2»* — one  family  of  carpenters,  and  four 
families  of  Veiijier  (Tamil  agriculturists) — the  latter 
being  Carsiar  (Tamil,  ploughmen,  Malayalam,  temple 
servants,  used,  Clause  for  trustees,  hence  Clause  /, 
the  noun  CsrSnmei,  “  trusteeship’  )  of  the  AlavS  (or 
Aladeiya)  land — that  all  these  may  do  their  duty  3  to 
the  God,  the  planter  by  planting  (rice,  etc.),  the  setter 
by  setting  (trees,  or  by  building,  offering?),  so  that  the 
required  ceremonies,  such  as  the  oil  for  the  church, 
suffer  no  diminution,  has  enacted  and  given  to  the 
Tarisa  church  the  land  no\y  to  be  described. 

d.  Decreed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Palace- 
Major  (Koyiladhikarikal)  Vyaraka  Devar  (probably 
Commissioner  of  the  Perutnal,  since  he  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  before  the  Travancore  vassal),  and  power 

1.  Kanam, 

2.  Sic. 

— 3 

3.  The  various  members  of  the  community  were  evidently 
told  off  to  perform  various  functions;  those  customary  functions 
were  hereditary:  hence  caste.  See  pages  109 — 113  of  the  text. 
The  community  was  evidently  organized  on  the  model  of  a  well- 
ordered  household. 
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given  with  (the  ceremony  of)  water  1  drops  for  seiz¬ 
ing  and  possessing,  under  the  concurrence  of  His 
Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  His  Excellency  the 
second  Raja  Rama  (brother  of  the  former  and  next 
heir),  his  officers  and  ministers,  and  of  the  600  2  (a 
local  authority,  vide*  /*.) ;  also  of  the  (neighbouring) 
lords  of  Punna^tala  (‘‘place  of  Calophyllum  trees”), 
and  Pulacudi  (‘‘dwelling  of  silk  cotton  trees”),  the 
land  bounded  so  that  the  east  border  be  Vayalcsdu 
(open  waste  plain)  and  the  backwater  included  ;  the 
south-east  border  be  the  wall  near  the  little  door-gate 
(Chiru  watil  cal  matil) :  the  west  border  the  sea  ;  the 
north  border  the  Torana garden;  the  north-east  border 
the  garden  of  the  unapproachable  (andilan)  of  Punnat- 
tala;  the  land  enclosed  within  these  four  borders  I  have 
empowered  to  take,  and  by  executing  this  copper-deed 
have  given,  for  the  days  that  earth,  moon  and  sun  exist. 

e .  And  it  has  farther  been  settled  with  the 
concurrence  of  His  Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  His 
Excellency  Rama,  and  the  Palace-Major,  that  the  church 
people  (Palliyar,  probably  heads  of  the  Tarisa  citizens) 
alone  have  power  to  punish  the  (heathen)  families  of 
this  land  for  any  offence  s  whatsoever,  and  receive 

1.  See  note  to  Deed  No.  2.  In  this  case  the  transfer  was  of 
land  and  other  things;  the  things  transferred  by  Deed  No.  II,  with 
“water,”  were  privileges  of  sorts. 

2.  Compare  the  notice  of  the  “Six  hundred  ”in  Deed  No.  IV. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Karanavar  of  all  the  Taras  (Nayar 
villages)  in  the  Nad  constituted  the  “  Six  Hundred  ;  ”  but 
Dr.  Gundhert  in  the  translation  of  Deed  No.  IV  says,  though  with 
some  doubt,  “Body-guard.”  See  pp.  87 — 90  and  132 — 33  of 
the  text  and  the  word  “ Kuttam  *  in  the  Glossary,  App.  XIII. 

3.  Among  the  privileges  recited  in  a  “Malabar  Jenm”  deed 
granted  by  the  Kolattiri  Raja  to  the  Honourable  Company’s  lin¬ 
guist  at  Tellicherry  in  October  1768  are  the  following:  “Penalties 
or  condemnations  and  customs,  beginning  with  one  principal  and 
ending  with  all  other  things,”  which  was  explained  to  the  Joint 
Commissioners  (Diary  16th  February  1793)  as  meaning  “the  power 
of  administering  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  even  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  hands  of  a  thief.” 
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the  fines  expenses,  head-price  and  breast-price  (proba¬ 
bly  the  right  of  selling  males  and  females  for  serious 
caste  offences). 

Mine  own  relations,  whoever  they  be,  what¬ 
ever  the  charges  be,  shall  never  have  the  right  there  to 
speak  as  heads  of  the  land  dealing  with  subjects.  Let 
the  600  1  (see,  d ),  the  Anjuwaijnam  and  Manigrlmam 
(Jewish  and  Christian  principalities )  be  the  pro¬ 
tectors. 

g.  Let  them,  even  Anjuwajjijam  and  MaijigrS- 
mam,  act  both  with  the  church  and  the  land  according 
to  the  manner  detailed  in  this  copper  deed  for  the 
times  that  earth,  moon  and  sun  exist. 

h .  Ordered  with  the  sanction  of  the  Palace- 
Major  VyaiSka  Dgvar,  and  with  the  sanction  of  His 
Excellency  the  Ayyan  AtJ'gal,  and  His  Excellency 
Rama,  and  free2  tenure  granted  to  these  (PalliyUr) 
as  follows. — 

i.  (Again  a  difficult  sentence.  I  take  Ulaka ,  i.e, 
l^ka  for  the  official  name  of  the  citizens,  Christian  free¬ 
men  formed  into  a  corporations  and  distinguished  both 
from  the  Palliyar,  who  are  their  headmen,  and  from  the 
Cudi  or  Heathen  families,  who  live  on  their  grounds  as 
farmers  or  slaves).  There  being  61  citizens,  the  number 

1.  The  deed,  it  will  be  observed,  makes  no  allusion  here 
to  the  headmen  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities,  although 
it  is  known  from  Deeds  Nos.  I  and  II  that  such  headmen  had 
been  appointed.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  pro¬ 
tection  here  assumed  resided  not  in  the  headmen,  but  in  the  com¬ 
munities  as  corporate  bodies .  This  strengthens  the  view  in  the 
note  to  para  ( d )  that  the  ‘S  x  Hundred”  were  really  the  Kuttam 
(see  Appendix  XIII)  of  the  Karan avar  of  the  Nad. 

2.  Viduper . 

3.  This  and  the  succeeding  para  ( k )  prove  conclusively 
that  Dr.  Gundhert’s  position  here  is  correct.  The  Jews  and  Syrians 
were  organized  in  guilds  or  corporations  precisely  similar  to  the 
Nayars,  the  Palliyar  corresp  nding  to  the  Taravad  ( Tara-pad ) 
Karanavar%  and  Anjuwannam  and  Manigramam  to  the  "600”  of 
the  Nad. 
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not  to  be  increased  nor  to  be  diminished,  no  personal 
tax  to  be  received  *  if  you  read  pgrsr);  for  admitting 
any  conveyances  or  letting  them  out  they  are  to  receive  8 
coins  (Kschu — wSyinam  isvShanam,  understood  horses, 
waggons);  in  the  case  of  (female)  elephants  and  of  boats, 
whether  for  letting  in  or  letting  out,  they  are  to  receive 
4  coins;  merchandise  belonging  to  the  citizens  to  be 
disposed  of  (or  removed)  by  them  with  the  cognizance  of 
the  above  (the  PalliySr  ?  or  the  protecting  lords  ?);  and 
that  they  (the  PalliySr)  do  all  the  business  (rights  and 
duties)  of  a  lord  (SvvSmi)  on  the  place  of  packing  the 
wares  (or  on  spots  where  poles  with  leaves  are  set  up 
as  signs  of  prohibition)  and  elsewhere,  only  after  deli¬ 
beration  with  the  above  mentioned  (Anjuva^iiam  and 
Manigramam?);  that  Anjuvannam  and  ManigrSmam 
protect  the  citizens  in  every  coming  generation;  1  that 
in  the  space  within  the  four  gates  (or  in  the  four  public 
offices?)  and  on  the  spot  where  land  for  sale  (or  “under 
prohibition”  is  given  in  trust,  the  palace  (or  Supreme 
Government)  having  received  the  King’s  tithe  2  (KS- 
patawSram),  Anjuwannam  and  Ma^igrSmam  receive  the 
Lord’s  tithe  (Pati-ppata-wSram). 

A.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Palace-Major  Vyaraka 
Dgvar,  who  has  given  of  these  (the  Palliyar)  the  72 
Janmi3  rights  ( viduperu ),  such  as  for  marriages  (or 
processions;,  the  elephant’s  back,  the  earth,  the  water, 
&c.  (or  “earth  and  water  on  the  elephant,”  at  all  events, 
marks  of  nobility),  and  with  the  concurrence  of  His 
Excellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  His  Excellency  Rama, 
the  minister  and  officers,  the  6oot  and  the  lords  of 
Punnatjala  and  Pulacudi,  let  Anjuwai^am  and  Ma$i- 
gramam  carry  out  this  unrestricted  possession  right  in 
(?  vilakkum=for  cultivation). 

2.  There  is  here  the  earliest  intimation  of  what  “Pattam*’ 
was  originally.  See  the  Glossary.  The  King  (Kopad)  and  the 
over-lord  (Pati-pad)  had  each  a  share  (varam)  of  the  produce,  not 
necessarily  of  the  land  alone.  Is  it  too  farfetched  to  derive 
pattam  from  patta-varam  ? 

3.  See  note  to  Deed  No.  J. 
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the  manner  described  by  this  copper-deed  for  the  time 
that  earth,  moon  and  sun  exist. 

/.  If  any  injustice  be  done  to  these  (the  PalliySr? 
or  Anjuwannam  and  MaijigrSmam),  they  may  withhold 
the  tribute  (“world-bearing  hire”)  and  remedy  them¬ 
selves  the  injury  done  to  them.  Should  they  themselves 
commit  a  crime,  they  are  themselves  1  to  have  the 
investigation  of  it. 

m.  And  let  whatever  the  two  chieftains  2  in 
Anjuwa$$am  and  Manigrjmam,  who  have  taken  the 
water  (possession)  as  trustees  for  this  town  ( Caralar , 
see,  c)}  may  do  in  unison  be  counted  for  one  act. 

n.  And  let  MaruwSn  Sspir  Tso,  who  took  the 
water  for  this  town,  since  he  acquired  (or  transferred  ? 
peruttu)  the  share-staff  ( Varakoi  of  5),  and  those  5  pieces 
(or  Anjacandi )  which  formerly  were  the  property  of 
the  PalliySr,  pay  for  it  the  full  price  to  the  church. 
This  also  I  have  given  over  by  unrestricted  transfer. 

0 «  I  have  ceded  to  the  TarisS  church  people,  by 
full  and  unrestricted  tenure,  every  kind  of  revenue  by 
this  copper-deed  for  the  time  that  earth,  moon  and  sun 
do  last. 

p .  Those  Hawar 3  are  permitted  to  follow  out 
their  occupations  (?)  in  the  bazaar  and  on  the  wall. 
The  washerman  may  come  and  do  his  work  in  the 
bazaar  *  and  on  the  wall. 

1.  The  Mahomedan  community  in  Malabar  does  not  seem 
to  have  possessed  this  privilege.  Tohofut-ul-Mujahideen  by  Row¬ 
landson,  pp.  72 — 73. 

2.  The  allusion  here  to  the  headmen  (see  Deeds  I  and  II) 
shows  that  their  respective  corporate  bodies  or  guilds  acted  through 
them,  though  the  real  power  (see  note  to  paragraph  f )  rested  wuth 
the  community.  So  too  must  it  have  been  in  the  Nayar  organi* 
zation  by  AW;. 

3.  Presumably  these  were  some  of  the  families  of  the  land 
conveyed  along  with  it  in  paragraph  c. 

4.  Presumably  outside  the  limits  of  the  land  conveyed  by 
paragraph  d. 
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(/.  Nor  have  the  Island  1  ruler  (  or  Jiyar  head¬ 
man)  and  the  Wall  officer,  or  whoever  it  be,  any  power 
to  stop  them  on  any  charges  whatsoever.  Though 
they  should  commit  a  trespass,  the  PalliySr  alone  have 
to  try  them. 

r .  I  have  given  this  in  the  manner  detailed  in  the 
copper-deed,  for  the  time  that  the  earth,  moon,  and 
sum4o  last,  by  full,  free  and  unrestricted  tenure. 

The  person  who  made  this  full,  free  and  un¬ 
restricted  transfer  to  the  Tarisapalli  through  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Ayyan  Adigal,  is  MaruwSn  Sapir  Is<5. 

/.  To  those  who  keep  this  and  care  to  see  it 
observed  let  God  himself  be  gracious  (what  is  amigra - 
mam  or  aniicramam ?)  The  writing  of  Ayyan;  and 
may  this  benefit  (vel,  or  it  is  a  compound  word  ?)  be 
equal  to  Cula  Sundara’s  (Vishnu?;  Rule  victoriously! 

1.  See  Glossary  under  Tiyan ,  etc. 

Note.  The  above  is  one  of  the  deeds  belonging  to  the 
Syrian  Christians  of  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  States.  This 
translation,  by  Dr.  Gundhert,  appeared  in  the  Madras  Journal  of 
Literature  etc  ,  Vol.  XIII,  Part  I,  p.  130.  (P.  P.  CXVII  to 

CXXII,  Nos.  2  and  3.)- 
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1.  The  Jews:  tradition  about  arrival  and 
settlement  in  Malabar.  The  colony  of  Jews  domi¬ 
ciled  in  the  Native  State  of  Cochin,  and  living  content- 
edly  amongst  the  native  population  under  a  Hindu  Raja 
for  close  upon  16  or  17  centuries,  and  preserving  intact 
their  nationality,  religion  and  habits  of  life  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  tolerance  and  the  catholicity 
of  views  of  the  people  and  of  the  rulers  of  Malabar. 
When  and  how  they  arrived  in  Malabar  is  still  shroud¬ 
ed  in  obscurity  like  many  facts  of  interest  connected 
with  that  interesting  land.  Mr.  Logan  observes  that 
44  the  Jews  have  traditions  which  carryback  their  arrival 
on  the  Coast  to  the  time  of  their  escape  from  servitude 
under  Cyrus  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.”i  This  tradition 
is  also  referred  to  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter.2  Dr.  Hunter 
refers  to  Jewish  settlements  in  Malabar  long  before  the 
second  century  A.  D.  A  Roman  merchantship  that 
steered  regularly  from  Myos  Hormes  on  the  Red  Sea 
to  Arabia,  Ceylon  and  Malabar  is  reported  to  have 
found  a  Jewish  colony  in  Malabar  in  the  second 
century  A.  D.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wish  observes  that  “  the 
Jews  themselves  say  that  Mar  Thomas  the  Apostle  ar¬ 
rived  in  India  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  52,  and  themselves, 
the  Jews,  in  the  year  69. ”3  Looking  to  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  East  and  West  already  noticed, 
it  was  not  impossible,  and  it  was  indeed  most  probable 
that  the  Jews  settled  on  the  coast  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  Era.  One  of  their  own  traditions  says 
that  the  colony  came  originally  from  Jerusalem  'after 
the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  in  the  3828  th 
year  of  the  creation  and  68th  year  of  the  Christian 


1.  Malabar ,  Vol.  I,  p.  247. 

2,  Hist,  of  British  India,  Vol.  1,  p.  99, 
3%  Tfu  Asiatic  Journal*  Vol.  VI, 
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Era.  Some  ten  thousand  Jews  and  Jewesses  are  said 
to  have  come  to  Malabar  and  settled  at  CrSnganore, 
Palayur,  Mala  and  PullutMf,  of  whom  three-fourths  re¬ 
mained  at  Cranganore,  then  called  Mahadevar-pattanam 
and  subsequently  Sinkhali  or  Chingly,  a  corrupted 
form  of  Tiruvanchikkuiam  1  under  the  Government 
of  Cheraman  Perumal.  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  tradition,  the  earliest  authentic  record 
we  have  of  the  Hebrew  nation  coming  in  contact  with 
the  Dravidians  is  in  the  Bible.  We  have  already 
referred,  in  another  connection,  to  Solomon’s  fleet  visit¬ 
ing  Malabar  and  taking  from  there  articles,  the 
Hebrew  names  of  which,  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  have 
been  traced  by  philologists  to  their  Dravidian  originals. 
It  is  probable  that  such  visits  were  frequent  in  the 
years  that  followed. 

The  white  Jews  at  Cochin  gave  to  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan  a  narrative  of  the  events  relating  to  their 
first  arrival  in  the  country,  the  original  of  which  is  said 
to  be  in  Hebrew  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ances¬ 
tors.  It  says:  “After  the  second  temple  was  destroyed, 
(which  may  God  speedily  rebuild  !  ),  our  fathers, 
dreading  the  conqueror’s  wrath,  departed  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  a  numerous  body  of  men,  women,  priests  and 
Levites  and  came  into  this  land.  There  were  among 
them  men  of  repute  for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  God 
gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  King,  who 
at  that  time  reigned  here,  and  he  granted  them  a  place 
to  dwell  in,  called  Cranganore.  He  allowed  them  a 
patriarchal  jurisdiction  within  the  district  with  certain 
privileges  of  Nobility;  and  the  royal  grant  was  engrav¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  on  a  plate 
of  brass.  This  was  done  in  the  year  from  the  creation 
of  the  World,  4250  (A.  D.  490),  and  this  plate  of  brass 
we  still  have  in  possession.  Our  forefathers  continued 
at  Cranganore  for  about  a  thousand  years,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  heads  who  governed  were  72.”  2  Mr.  Milne  Rae 

1.  Hobson  Jobson, 

2.  Christian  Researches ,  3rd  Ed  ,  pp.  207  etc, 

BL, 
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argues  that  the  three  main  facts  mentioned  in  the  above 
narration,  viz.,  (i)  that  the  Jews  came  and  settled  in 
Malabar  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem¬ 
ple,  (2)  that  they  were  given  a  charter  by  a  certain 
king  conferring  upon  them  certain  privileges  in  the 
year  490  A.  D.,  and  (3)  that  they  remained  a  thousand 
years  at  CrSnganore  before  they  migrated  to  Cochin, 
are  mutually  inconsistent  with,  and  destructive  of,  each 
other.1  No  two  authorities  agree  on  the  chronology  of 
each  of  these  facts,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to 
argue  that  they  are  inconsistent  and  mutually  destructive. 

In  the  dearth  of  any  direct  or  contemporary  evi¬ 
dence,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  and  fix  the 
e^act  date  of  the  advent  of  the  Jews  to  Malabar.  The 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  attack  of 
Pompey,  64  years  before  the  Christian  Era  and  the 
bloody  retribution  of  Hadrian  in  Judea  in  136  A.  D, 
were  causes  sufficient  to  induce  the  Jewish  nation  to 
expatriate  themselves,  and  seek  fresh  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  new. 

2.  Their  Prosperity  and  grant  of  Charter. — 

It  would  seem  from  this  that,  before  Cheramsn  Perumal 
granted  the  valued  privileges  set  forth  in  the  copper¬ 
plate  grant  and  raised  the  community  in  its  political 
status,  some  centuries  had  elasped  since  their  original 
settlement.  And  this  is  not  unlikely.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  Jews  had  prospered  and  attained  considerable 
importance  in  the  land  :  in  fact  it  was  in  the  heyday  of 
their  glory  that  Cheraman  Perumal  granted  them  this 
charter.  The  very  circumstance  that  the  Malabar  King 
thought  it  fit  to  raise  their  headman,  Joseph  Rabban,  to 
the  rank  of  nobility,  and  that  he  was  allowed  to  exercise 
plenary  jurisdiction  in  the  community,  points  to  their 
attainment  to  prosperity  and  power.  This  could  only 
have  been  a  work  of  time,  and  several  centuries  must 
have  elapsed  between  their  original  settlement  and  the 
Royal  grant. 

1.  The.  Christian  College  Mag,%  Vol.  VI.,  p  364. 
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3.  The  Jewish  Copper-plate.  The  Jewish  char¬ 
ter  consists  of  two  copper-plates  with  three  pages  of 
writing,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  White  Jews  of  Cochin.  It  is  inscribed  in  the 
Vatteluthu  (Vatteluttu'l  character,  the  original  Tamil 
alphabet  which  was  once  used  in  all  that  part  of  the  pen¬ 
insula  south  of  Tanjore,and  also  in  South  Malabar  and 
Travancore.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
cipher  it,  which  were  all  more  or  less  unsuccessful,  till 
Dr.  Gundhert,  the  eminent  Malayalam  scholar,  managed 
to  unravel  the  secret.  The  Jews  themselves  have  made 
an  attempt,  and  the  Hebrew  version  of  it  was  perhaps 
the  earliest  rendering.  But,  as  observed  by  Dr. 
Gundhert,  “the  Hebrew  translator  seems  neither  to 
have  understood  much  of  the  original  Tamil,  nor  to 
have  cared  about  rendering  it  faithfully.” 

There  is  a  fac- simile  of  it  in  the  Madras  Journal  of 
Literature  and  Science p  also  in  the  Indian  Antiquary2  • 

Translation  of  the  Grant. 

a.  Hail  !  Sri — The  King  who  has  taken  the 
supreme  rule,  King  (Perumal)  Sri  Bhaskara  Ravi 
Varman,  wielding  the  sceptre  and  ruling  for  many 
100,000  years,  in  his  time,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
against3  the  second  cycle  (literally,  year),  on  the  day 
when  he  was  pleased  to  sit  in  Muyirikodu,  he  was 
pleased  to  grant  this  favour. 

[  N.  B. — The  Jewish  translation,  particularly  in¬ 
correct  in  the  rendering  of  this  sentence,  deserves, 
perhaps,  to  be  listened  to  in  its  translation  of  Muyiri¬ 
kodu  “residing  in  KrSnganur  or  Kodungallur”  Perhaps 

1.  Vol,  XIII,  part  2  between  pages  10  and  11. 

2.  Vol.  Ill  between  pages  334  and  335. 

3.  Compare  a  similar  use  of  the  word  “ Etir  ’  in  deed 
No.  4.  “The  date  of  this  deed  cannot  be  later  than  the 
eighth  century  A.  D.”  Nor  can  the  deed  be  “  older  than  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century. ’’  (Burnell  in  Ind .  Ant  III,  334). 
“Probably  not  later  than  the  ninth  century  A.  D-,  nor  earlier 
than  the  seventh. ”  (Caldwell,  Grammar  of  Dravtdian  Latiguages% 
Jntrodu  ,  89,  Edn.  1875),  “  About  750.’’  (Burnell,  South  Indian 
FaUograpby  2nd  Edn  140), 
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the  Musiris  of  the  ancients  is  to  be  sought  so  far 
south.  The  calculation  of  the  thirty-sixth  year  against 
the  second  cycle,  which  Mr.  Whish  has  attempted, 
guided  by  the  authority  of  other  documents  of  consi¬ 
derable  age,  I  am  not  prepared  to  criticise,  as  I  am 
dobtful  of  the  signification  of  “  Etir"  against  (be¬ 
fore?)]. 

b.  We  have  given  to  Joseph  Rabban  (the  prin¬ 
cipality)  Anjuvannam,  along  with  the  72  Janmi  1 
rights,  such  as  (going)  with  elephants  and  (other)  con¬ 
veyances,  tribute  from  subordinate  landholders,  and 
the  possession  (or  revenue)  of  Anjuvannam,  the  light 
by  day,  the  spreading  cloth,  the  litter,  the  umbrella, 
the  Vaduca  drum  (Jews’  transl  :  “  drum  beaten  with 

two  sticks”),  the  trumpet,  the  gateway  with  seats, 
ornamental  arches,  and  similar  awnings  and  garlands 
(charawu,  i,  e.,  T )  and  the  rest. 

[  N.  B. — Here  the  name  of  Anjuvanrtam  has  been 
mistaken  by  the  Jewish  and  other  translators.  The 
Jews  translate  it  “  five  colours,”  and  the  revenue  of 
Anjuvannam  is  converted  by  them  into  a  right  to  con¬ 
vert  from  the  five-castes.  But  the  language  of  the 
document  forbids  to  take  “  anjn ”  for  the  numeral  5  ;  it 
would  have  been  “  aintu”  as  in  the  later  document, 
II  a2  .  The  present  translation  of  viduperu  generally 
mistaken  for  a  gift  of  houses,  or  even  for  a  gift  to  72 
families  is  fully  secured  by  Document  II  in  several 
places;  vidu  (cf.  II,  k )  is  the  verbal  noun  of  vidu>  “to 
leave”;  signifies  “remittance,  freedom;”  hence  in 
ancient  T.  synonymous  with  S.  mocsha ,  the  derived 
meaning  is  “freehold,  Janmam  ;  ”  hence  the  modern 
signification  “gardens,  house.”  Some  of  the  privileges 
are  not  quite  determined;  pacudam  (T-tribute)  is,  in 
the  Jewish  Translation,  the  right  of  calling  from  the 
corners  of  the  street  that  low  castes  may  retire.  After 

1.  See  the  note  which  follows  :  the  word  used  is  Viduper, 

?.  No.  3  in  this  collection, 
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“  umbrella,”  the  Jews  have  inserted  a  word  of  which 
they  do  not  know  the  meaning.) 

c .  We  have  remitted  to  him  the  tribute  to  the 
Supreme  Government  (literally,  the  world-bearing-hire 
of  II1/.) 

[N.  B. — The  Jews  translate  literally,  but  ungram¬ 
matically,  “  and  the  revenue  of  the  land  and  balances 
their  hires  he  remitted.”  ] 

And  we  have  enacted  with  this  copper-deed  that 
when  the  other  town  inhabitants  pay  taxes  to  the 
(Perumal’s)  palace,  he  shall  not  have  to  pay  ;  when 
they  receive,  he  shall  also  receive. 

[  N.  B. — Nothing  of  the  Jewish  version  can  here 
be  of  any  use ;  they  are  quite  misled  by  the  word  Coyil 
which  they  take  for  synagogues,  and  hence  conclude 
the  sense  be  this:  “and  he  shall  be  chief  to  the  rest  of 
the  cities  in  which  there  are  synagogues  and  Jewish 
inhabitants,”  without  any  attention  to  the  structure  of 
the  sentence.  But  the  sentence  is  difficult  on  account 
of  the  (antiquated)  double  am ,  which  I  take  for  ‘‘time, 
term  ” ;  of  Beschi’s  “  tax  paid  at  fixed  times ;  ”  and  the 
derivative  am  used  in  Malaysiam  and  Canarese  for 
‘‘when.  ”  From  a  comparison  of  this  and  the  first  2 
document,  it  appears  that  the  residence  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  chieftains  was  not  in  the  little  principa¬ 
lity  given  to  them*  but  that  they  remained  in  the  me- 
trapolis  as  the  seat  of  commerce.  The  Jewish  transla¬ 
tion  may  give  confirmation  to  the  tradition  that  there 
were  Jews  and  synagogues  in  many  cities,  and  that 
naturally  enough  their  naturalized  Emir  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  whole  nation,  which  he  represented 
in  the  system  of  Government  then  established-] 

d .  (Given)  to  Joseph  Rabban,  the  owner  of  Anju- 
vannam,  and  to  his  posterity,  sons  and  daughters, 
nephews  and  sons-in-law,  a  hereditary  appendage  for 

1.  Deed  No.  3,  clause  /. 

2,  No.  2  in  this  collection 
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the  time  that  earth  and  moon  exist — Anjuvanriam,  a 
hereditary  appendage.  Sri. 

[N.  B _ Pracriti ,  “  what  is  natural,  essential  to.’' 

I  take  it  for  synonymous  with  Janmam ,  which  also  first 
signifies  “birth;”  then  in  Malayalam  “  hereditary  pro¬ 
perty/’  Different  in  the  use  of  pracriti  in  II  aml  The 
Jews  translate  it  here  with  “  standing.”  ] 

e.  Thus  do  I  know  Govardhana  Marttandan, 
owner  of  Venadu  (or  Travancore).  Thus  do  I  know 
Kotei  Sri  Candan,  owner  of  the  Venavali  province 
(perhaps  Bembali,  wherein  now  Coftayam.  May  it 
not  be  the  older  name  of  Odunadu  ?) 

[N.  B. — These  are  the  two  Southern  vassals.] 

/.  Thus  do  I  know  Mana  Vepala  Mana  Viyan, 
owner  of  Erala  province  (the  name  of  the  Tamutiri, 
changed  by  the  Jewish  version,  according  to  the  current 
tradition,  into  Mana  Vicrama,  vulgo  Mana  Vikkiran); 
thus  do  I  know  Rayaran  Chaftan,  owner  of  Valiuwa 
province. 

[N.  B. — These  are  the  two  northern  vassals,  as  I.] 

g.  Thus  do  I  know,  Cotei  Ravi,  owner  of  Nedum- 
pureiyur  district  (Jewish  version  corrupted  by  the 
writers,  but  the  tradition  that  this  is  the  Palacadu  Raja 
seems  correct.  Nedumpureiyur  is  an  old  temple  on  the 
Palghatcheri  road,  from  which  Mr.  Whish  obtained 
some  inscriptions. 

Thus  do  I  know  Murkhan  Chattan  commanding 
the  Eastern  Army.  (The  Jews  take  Kilpadei  for  a 
proper  name.  It  seems  these  two  are  the  great  eastern 
vassals  on  the  road  which  leads  through  the  Coiambator 
gap  to  the  old  fields  of  battle  between  the  Pandi, 
Choia  and  Chera  Princes.  I  conclude  from  Docu¬ 
ment2  I,  that  in  a  later  period  the  Chera  country, 
properly  speaking,  had  been  taken  from  the  ChSra- 
mans) 

I.  No.  3  in  this  collection. 
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[  According  to  Ellis,  it  was  divided  among  the 
great  vassals  as  early  as  A.  D.  389,  and  finally,  though 
at  what  period  is  uncertain,  was  reduced  to  a  province 
of  the  Psndyan  Government.]1 

h .  Candan  of  Great  Taleicheri  Kil-way  (“  under¬ 
mouth,”  eastern  Commander  or  Viceroy,  i.e.,  Dhalawa 
‘army-mouth’  or  general ),  the  mountain-splitter. 
The  writing  of  Keiappa. 

[  N.  B. — It  is  open  to  question  whether  these 
persons  are  two  or  three*  The  Jewish  version  has  only 
the  first  and  the  last,  leaving  out  the  middle  altogether. 
If  Kil-way  be  the  name  of  a  place,  we  must  render 
“  the  writing  of  Kil-way  Kelappan,  the  mountain-split¬ 
ter,”  and  the  latter  appellation  may  be  taken  for  a  title 
given  to  the  writer,  because  he  deals  in  metals-  (Com¬ 
pare  the  grand-goldsmith  of  l2  document.  But  as 
Buchanan  says  the  Jews  find  in  the  names  of  the  sub¬ 
scribing  Rajas  the  Colattiri  and  the  Curumbensdu 
rulers,  we  may  find  it  possible  to  recognise  in  the 
Candan  of  Taleicheri  a  family  member  or  vassal  of 
of  Kolattiri,  who  with  this  sea-town  recognised  the 
rule  of  the  Perumal,  and  in  the  mountain-splitter 
the  chieftain  of  the  Curumbar  or  jungle-dwellers,  so 
called  either  from  his  mines  at  Tsmaracheri  or  from  a 
pass  he  opened  through  the  ghats.  It  does  not  seem 
that  in  the  time  of  these  three  documents,  the  northern 
Malabar  or  Colattiri  did  belong  to  the  Perumals;  for 
if  it  did,  its  Rajas  would  certainly  have  obtained  as 
high  and  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  line  of  witnesses  as 
their  relations  of  Veijadu,  to  whom  in  old  times,  they 
appear  certainly  superior.  They  recognised3  perhaps  a 
Tulu  or  Maisur  dynasty  as  supreme  lords). 

[  “  Perimpacjappu,  who  is  now  the  Raja  of  Cochin, 
is  here  not  mentioned,  because  (the  Perumal)  made 

1.  Trans.  Madras  Lit.  Society ,  p.  19. 

2.  No.  2.  in  this  collection. 

3.  It  is  suggested  in  the  text  that  Keralam  was  at  this  time  more 
or  less  under  the  Western  Chalukya  Kings  and  that  the  Northern 
Kolattiri  family  had  not  at  this  time  been  founded* 
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him  his  heir  and  successor.  ”  There  is  certainly  some 
truth  in  this  remark,  from  what  is  said  about  the  name 
Vlra  Keraia,  now  the  standing  appellation  which  the 
Perumpadappu  assumes  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.]1 

The  translation  of  the  Deed  by  Mr.  Kanaka- 
sabhai  Pillay  may  be  compared  with  the  above  as  made 
by  a  Tamil  Scholar2. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  and 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  date  of  this  docu¬ 
ment,  specially  with  reference  to  the  obscure  terms  in 
which  the  date  is  given  in  the  deed  itself.  Dr,  Bur¬ 
nell  endeavours  to  fix  its  date  with  reference  to  the  two 
other  deeds  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  Chris¬ 
tians.  He  attempts  to  do  this  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. — Dr.  Haug  had  assigned  the  Syrian  grant  of 
Sthsnu  Ravi  Gupta  to  the  early  part  of  the  9th  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.  on  paleographical  grounds.  This  presup¬ 
poses  the  Jewish  and  the  other  Syrian  deeds,  as  it  men¬ 
tions  the  Jewish  and  Christian  principalities  of  Anju- 
vannam  and  Manigrsmam,  which  had  been  established 
by  those  grants.  Dr,  Burnell  accordingly  assigned 
those  two  grants  to  the  8th  century  A.  D.  He  then 
attributes  the  first  Syrian  deed  to  A.  D.  774  as  the 
only  year  in  which  the  astronomical  details  of  the  date 
furnished  by  the  grant  are  possible.  This  latter  posi¬ 
tion  is  scarcely  tenable  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Keilhorn 
who  says  that  A.  D.  774 — 775  is  not  the  only  possible 
year:  “For  I  can  myself  point  out  two  days  either  of 
which  would  suit  the  astronomical  requirements  of  the 
date, -^-Saturday  the  10th  March  A.  D*  680  and  Satur¬ 
day,  the  nth  March  A,  D.  775.”  3  Thus  the  basis 
on  which  Dr,  Burnell  seems  to  have  worked,  cannot 

1.  Note. — This  translation  of  the  Cochin  Jews’  deed  was  publi¬ 
shed  by  Dr.  Gundhert  in  the  Madras  Journal  Lit .  Sc AT///, 
Part  I.  p.  137.  Other  translations  by  Ellis  and  Burnell  are  to  be 
found  in  Madras  J.  L.  S,  XI JJ ,  II,  and  Ind.  Anl.  Ill,  34  ;  also 
by  K.  Kelu  Nayar  in  M%  J„  Z.  S.,  N  S .,  V.  42. 

2.  See  p.  6  of  The  Tamils ,  1,800  Years  Ago . 

3.  Ind.  Anti.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  138-9, 
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afford  us  any  support  in  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion. 
Dr.  Day  refers  to  three  translations  obtained  by 
the  Dutch  Governor  Moens,  in  one  of  which  the  Kali 
year  3481  (379  A.  D.)  is  given  as  the  date  of  the 
grant.  But  this  date  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  deed  as  translated  by  Dr.  Gundhert,  and  Burnell 
and  Mr,  Ellis.  Mr.  Logan  and  Professor  Rae  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Burnell.  The  clue  given  in  the 
deed  itself  is  rather  obscure.  The  grant  is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  “  the  36th  year  opposite  to  the  2nd 
year ,  ”  during  the  reign  of  Bhsskara  Ravi  Varma. 
This  expression  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Mr. 
Whish  interprets  it  to  mean  “the  36th  year  of  the  second 
cycle  (of  Parasu  Rama)  =  1 39  B,  C.”  Sir  Walter  Elliot 
renders  it  as  “the  36th  year  opposed  to  or  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  second  which  would  be  third  cycle  (of 
Parasu  Rama)  =861  A.  D.”  Dr.  Burnell  suggested 
that  the  first  “  Antu  ”  or  year  might  refer  to  the  year 
of  the  reign  and  the  second  to  that  of  the  King’s 
age,  while  Dr.  Caldwell  takes  the  second  Antu  for 
the  year  of  the  reign,  and  the  first  for  the  60  years 
cycle  of  Brahaspati.  Dr.  Hultzsch  thinks  that  the  first 
year  indicated  the  date  of  the  King’s  appointment  of  the 
Yuva  Raja  or  heir-apparent,  and  the  second  the  year 
of  his  reign.  Mr.  Kanakasabhai  Pillay  observes  that 
“  neither  of  these  cycles  are  however  applicable  to  all 
the  deeds  whose  dates  are  given  in  double  years. 
From  the  researches  made  by  the  Portuguese  Mission¬ 
ary,  Beschi,  who  resided  in  Madura  for  forty  years, 
it  appears  that  the  cycle  then  used  in  Southern 
India  was  the  Grahaparivirtti  cycle  of  90  years. 
The  epoch  of  this  cycle  occurs  on  the  expiration  of  the 
3078th  year  of  the  Kaliyuga,  in  24  B.  C.  The  years 
follow  the  ordinary  solar  or  siderial  reckoning.  The 
concurrent  Christian  year  for  any  year  reckoned  by 
the  cycle  may  readily  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  the  cycle  by  90  and  adding  the  year  and  sub¬ 
tracting  24.  Thus  the  36th  year  of  the  second  cycle 

BM. 
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is  equal  to  2x90+36 — 24  or  192  A,  D.”1  Dr.  Day 
observes:  “For  this  event  (the  death  of  the  Perumal  and 
the  date  of  the  grant)  various  authors  have  indulged 
in  dates  of  their  own,  without  advancing  any  argument 
whatever  tending  to  prove  them  correct  ;  for  instance, 
Moens  gives  A.  D.  426,  Dr.  C.  Buchanan,  490,  Bishop 
Middleton  ,  508  ,  Mr.  Lawson  ,  750,  the  Rev.  T. 
Whitehouse,  825,  Paolino,  10th  century  ,  and  the 
Jews  themselves,  A.  D.  379,  making  a  trifling  differ¬ 
ence  of  446  years  between  the  date  given  by  them  and 
that  by  Mr.  Whitehouse”.  In  this  bewildering 
array  of  conflicting  views,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  its  date.  The  deed 
itself  affords  but  little  help  towards  its  elucidation. 

4.  Nature  of  the  Privileges.  To  our  author,  the 
privileges  looked  frivolous.  But  there  are  more  modern 
European  writers  who  think  otherwise.  Sir  Charles 
Lawson  refers  to  the  deed  as  “  a  most  valuable  grant 
from  the  ruling  sovereign’’.  3  The  Rev.  Richard  Collins 
observes  Many  of  the  privileges  sound  strange  to 
European  ears  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  granted  in  a  country  where  to  this  day  a  low-caste 
man  must  wear  a  cloth  of  a  certain  cut,  and  must  not 
carry  an  umbrella,  or  ride  in  a  palanquin;  where  a  low- 

caste-woman  must  not  cover  the  upper  portion  of  her 
person,  or  wear  but  the  prescribed  cloth  round  her 
loins.  ”  4  The  privileges  granted  by  the  Rajas  of 
Cochin  already  noticed  will  show  that  those  mentioned 
in  the  Jewish  grant  are  still  highly  prized. 

The  genuineness  of  the  deed  itself  has  been  sus¬ 
pected.  Pandit  Natesa  Sastri,  while  dealing  with  the 
Tirunelli  copper-plate  alleged  to  be  a  grant  from  the 
same  Bhaskara  Ravi  Varma,  says;  “  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  the  Jewish  grant  has  been  suspected  to  be  a 
forgery  by  the  antiquarians,  and  I  think  its  fate  is 

sealed  by  the  the  appearance  of  the  Tirunelli  grant.” 

1.  P.  60. 

2.  P.  35°.  Note. 

3.  British  and  Native  Cochin ,  p.  117, 

4.  Miss,  Ent.t  p.  47, 
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He  comes  to  this  conclusion  in  view  ot  the  fact  that, 
though  both  grants  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
period,  the  Jewish  grant  contains  several  Grantha  Cha¬ 
racters,  while  the  Tirunelli  grant  contains  none  at  ail, 
excepting  the  opening  Svasti  Sri .  He  adds  that  even 
these  words  in  the  Tirunelli  grant  are,  from  paleo- 
graphical  indications,  older  by  a  century  or  two  than  the 
grantha  characters  in  the  Jewish  grant.1  Except  for 
the  learned  Paridit’s  remarks,  no  whispei^  of  suspi¬ 
cion  has  hitherto  been  heard  regarding  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Jewish  deed. 

“  Cheramand  ”  stands  for  CheramSn  ft  ad,  i.  e., 
the  land  of  CheramSn. 

“  Mappella  ”  is  an  honorific  term  still  in  use 
among  the  Black  Jews  of  Cochin. 

5.  Their  subsequent  History.  The  Jews  lived  at 
Cranganore  a  prosperous  community  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  Bhaskara  Ravi  Varma  granted  the 
charter  referred  to  above.  Their  own  account  says  that 
“soon  after  our  settlement,  other  Jews  followed  us  from 
Judea;  and  among  these  came  that  man  of  great  wis¬ 
dom,  Rabbi  Samuel,  a  Levite  of  Jerusalem,  with  his 
son,  Rabbi  Jehuda  Levite.  They  brought  with  them 
the  silver  Trumpets,  made  use  of  at  the  time  of  the 
Jubilee,  which  were  saved  when  the  second  Temple 
was  destroyed  ;  and  we  have  heard  from  our  fathers 
that  there  were  engraven  upon  those  trumpets  the 
letters  of  the  ineffable  Name.  There  joined  us  also 
from  Spain  and  other  places,  from  time  to  time,  cer¬ 
tain  tribes  of  jews,  who  had  heard  of  our  pros¬ 
perity.*’2  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  1167  notices 
the  Jews  of  Malabar.  “All  the  cities  and  countries 
inhabited  by  this  people,”  says  the  Jewish  Rabbi, 
“contain  about  100  Jews,  who  are  of  black  colour, 
as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants.  The  Jews  are 
good  men,  observers  of  the  law  and  possess  the 

1.  C,  C.  Magazine,  Vol ,  IX  p  198. 

a.  Ilvugh ,  Vul.  Iv  p.  465. 
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Pentateuch  and  some  little  knowledge  of  the  Thalmud 
and  its  decisions.”1  The  next  notice  available  is  that  by 
Ibn  Batuta  in  1324.  Proceeding  from  Calicut  towards 
Quilon  by  the  backwater  route,  the  traveller  arrived 
after  five  days’  journey  at  a  place  which  he  names  as 
“Kanjerkara,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  is  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Jews,  and  governed  by  an  Emir,  who 
pays  tribute  to  the  King  of  Kwalam”  (Quilon).  The 
situation  described  points  dimly  to  the  Jewish  settle¬ 
ment  of  Chennamangalam,  but  the  identification  of  the 
name  is  somewhat  difficult.  It  is,  however,  significant 
that  the  river  that  flows  by  the  hill  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Synagogue  stands  at  Chennamangalam  is 
still  known  as  KsXmirappula,  i.  e.,  the  Ksnnira  river 
and  Kannirakkara  similarly  means  the  land  bordering 
on  the  Kannira,  Another  stumbling  block  is  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  Jewish  Emir  to  the  Raja  of  Kwalam 
(QuilonJ  Can  it  be  that  the  Raja  of  Quilon  had  extend¬ 
ed  his  territory  northwards  so  as  to  take  in  Chenna¬ 
mangalam  and  Cranganore  under  his  jurisdiction  by 
the  14th  century? — a  not  unlikely  thing — for  Jayasimha, 
King  of  Quilon,  had  conquered  all  Kerala  and  ruled 
over  it  with  Quilon  as  his  capital  until  M.  E.  441 
(1296  A.  D.)  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Ravi  Vafma 
Kulasekhara;2  or  is  it  likely  that  Ibn  Batuta  is  referring 
to  a  colony  situated  further  south  and  nearer  Quilon  ? 
But  we  have  no  information  of  any  such  colony  of  Jews 
south  of  Cranganore  at  that  time.  Coupling  I  bn’s 
notice  with  that  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  nearer  Quilon  there  might  have  been  a 
colony  of  black  Jews,  the  colour  being  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  latter. 

The  CrSnganore  Jews  lived  prosperously  for  several 
centuries  till  harassed  and  oppressed  by  Christians 
and  Moslems  they  had  to  quit  their  earlier  home  and 
migrate  southwards  to  Cochin,  Some  time  about  a 

1.  Translation  by  Mr.  Asher  of  Berlin. 

2.  See  Archaeological  Report  for  1900  &  1906. 
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thousand  years  after  their  arrival  at  CrSnganore,  dis¬ 
sensions  arose  amongst  them,  the  black  Jews  claiming 
equal  privileges  with  the  white  Jews,  a  demand  which 
was  resented  by  the  latter.  The  interference  ot  a 
neighbouring  chief  was  invited,  and  he  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  destroyed  the  settlement.  An  element  of 
discord  now  arose  which  brought  about  internecine 
quarrels.  About  this  time,  two  brothers  of  a  noble 
family  quarrelled  for  the  chieftainship  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Anjuvannam  which  had  fallen  vacant  on  the 
extinction  of  the  line  of  Joseph  Rabban.  The  younger 
brother  who  was  backed  by  his  converted  slaves 
slaughtered  the  white  Jews  who  enlisted  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  elder  brother.  The  Native 
powers  intervened  and  dispossessed  the  Jews  of  Anju¬ 
vannam,  and  the  younger  brother  fled  to  Cochin  with 
his  dependants,  followed  soon  after  by  the  elder  brother. 
It  might  be  after  this  that  a  party  of  white  Jews  came 
to  a  place  called  by  the  Portuguese  Senhora  Sonde , 
about  half  a  league  from  the  town  of  Cochin  as  our 
author  says.  They  seem  to  have  lived  there  for  50 
years  before  moving  on  to  Cochin.  Writing  in  the 
year  1723,1  our  author  says  that  the  Cochin  Jews 
had  dwelt  there  then  for  202  years.  The  Senhora 
Sonde  colony  must  have  therefore  left  CrSnganore 
252  years  before  1723,  i.  e.,  in  the  year  1471.  About 
this  time,  the  Mahomedans  were  in  high  favour 
with  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  then  the  most  powerful 
ruler  on  the  coast,  and  they  bore  no  goodwill  to  the 
Jews  who  were  successfully  competing  with  them  in 
the  spice  trade.  In  the  year  1524,  the  Mahomedans 
with  the  approval  of  the  Zamorin,  made  an  onslaught 
on  the  Jews  of  CrSnganore  on  the  pretext  that  the  Jews 
were  tampering  with  the  pepper  and  other  articles  they 
were  bringing  into  the  market  on  the  allegation  that  the 
Mahomedans  had  resorted  to  various  tricks  for  adulterat¬ 
ing  them.  Zeen-ud-deen,  the  Mahomedan  historian,,  says 

with  reference  to  this-attack:  “A  disagreement  also  had 
1.  See  para  2  of  bis  letter. 
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occurred  between  the  Mahomedans  at  Cranganore  and 
the  Jews  inhabiting  that  place,  and  a  Musalman,  having 
in  consequence  fallen  a  victim,  a  general  battle  took 
place  between  them;  and  the  Mahomedans  sent  messen¬ 
gers  to  all  their  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
begging  their  assistance,  in  order  that  they  might  make 
retaliation  upon  the  Jews.  On  this  appeal,  the  Mahome- 
dan  population  of  Calicut  and  Fundreeah  (with  the 
natives  of  that  place  themselves)  and  of  their  dependent 
villages,  and  of  Kalikat,  Turkoz,  and  Shaleeat  (with 
the  natives  of  Shaleeat)  and  Purpoorangore,  and 
Travancore,  and  Tanur  and  Parinoor  and  Tunan  and 
Balunghat  (which  is  in  the  collectorate  of  Shaleeat) 
having  all  leagued  together,  prepared  to  attack 
the  Jews  of  Cranganore  ;  designing  at  the  same 
time  to  extirpate  the  Franks  (i.  e.  the  Portuguese),  and 
resolved  to  make  no  terms  with  them.  And  they 
entered  into  this  combination  with  the  permission  of 
the  Zamorin  and  his  entire  approbation.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  931  (1524  A.  D.);  and  the  people  of 
the  towns  above-named  embarked  in  their  fleet  of  grabs 
(which  consisted  of  a  hundred  sail),  commenced  hosti¬ 
lities  against  Cranganore,  where  they  put  to  death  a 
great  number  of  the  Jews,  and  drove  out  the  rest  to 
a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cranganore,  that  lies 
to  the  eastward  of  it  (probably  Pullutft*).  The  Maho¬ 
medans  burnt  their  houses  and  Synagogues,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  destroy  the  houses  and  Churches  of  the 
Christians  of  that  place  ;  upon  which  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  took  place  between  the  Mahomedans  and  the  Nayars 
residing  there,  and  several  of  the  latter  were  slain; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Mahomedans  who  dwelt 
in  Cranganore  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  elsewhere 
and  to  remove  to  other  towns.”1 

This  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Jewish  settlement  at 
Cf-anganore.  The  Jews  themselves  likened  the  desolation 
of  Cranganore  to  a  miniature  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  TohfuUuU  Mujahideen,  pp.  118—20. 
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The  Portuguese  ,  on  their  arrival  in  Cochin,  found 
no  Jews  there,  but  at  CrSnganore  there  were  a  few 
in  destitute  circumstances.  Those  continued  there 
to  eke  out  a  miserable  existance  for  forty  years  more, 
when  the  Zamorin,  assisted  by  his  Moorish  allies,  in¬ 
vaded  Cochin  and  slew  four  of  its  Rajas  in  battle.  The 
Zamorin’s  hordes  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  the  Jews  finally  deserted  their  ancient  set¬ 
tlement  of  Anjuvannam,  and  fled  to  Cochin  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Raja 
of  Cochin,  who,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Lawson, 
“with  a  liberality  that  can  hardly  be  understood”  grant¬ 
ed  them  a  site  for  a  town  for  them  to  live  in  by  the  side 
of  his  own  palace.  This  was  in  A.  D.  1565,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  ground  allotted  was  given  in  the  names  of 
Samuel  Castil,  David  Belilia,  Ephraim  Salah  and 
Joseph  Levy.  The  buildings  were  completed  in  1567, 
and  the  community  settled  itself  in  the  present  Jews’ 
Town  at  MattSncheri.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Raja,  to  persecute  and  rob  them.  The  Jews  had  their 
revenge  when  the  Dutch  appeared  on  the  scene.  They 
actively  assisted  the  new-comers,  and  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  doing  so  soon  after.  When  the  Dutch 
retired  after  their  first  attack  on  Cochin,  the  Portuguese 
sacked  Jews’  Town  on  the  plea  that  the  Jews  had  by 
stratagem  allowed  the  Dutch  to  slip  unobserved  by  the 
Portuguese.  Their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  was  lost  on 
this  occasion.  The  Dutch  returned  next  year,  resumed 
the  attack  on  the  Fort  and  captured  Cochin.  The 
new  masters,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Jews,  granted  them  many  privileges,  and  traded 
with  them.  Henceforward  they  enjoyed  peace  and 
happiness,  but  “  they  have  never  yet  recovered  from 
their  misfortunes  at  CrSnganore,  but  seem  to  bewail  the 
loss  of  their  former  wealth  and  power,  without  feeling 
any  energy  to  strive  to  recover  somewhat  of  either.”1 

1.  Lawson,  p.  119. 
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In  the  words  of  the  Cochin  Census  Report ,  “While  in 
England,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and 
in  Portugal,  the  Jew  enjoyed  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth  a 
fitful  toleration  with  intervals  of  furious  persecution,  in 
Cochin  he  found  the  advantages  of  a  kindly  toleration. 
Here  the  Jews  enjoyed  full  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
every  path  to  distinction  lay  open  to  them.  Even  the 
temporal  government  of  the  community  became  by 
royal  charter  vested  in  their  chiefs.  Thus  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  oppressed  sons  of  Israel  were  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  best  part  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  to  remain  here  for  centuries  unseen,  unknown  and 
unsearched  for  by  their  persecutors.”  The  Cochin 
Raja  as  well  as  the  other  Native  powers  within  whose 
dominions  the  Jews  have  made  settlements  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  protect  them  and  afford  them  full  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  civilized  Europe 
that  still  persecutes  and  massacres  this  unfortunate 
nation,  as  in  Christian  Russia,  has  not  marred  the  policy 
of  the  Hindu  Rajas  as  yet.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in 
January  1807,  sitting  on  an  eminence  above  the  town  of 
Amkamali,  contemplated  the  “  interesting  spectacle  ; 
a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a  Christian  church  standing 
over  against  each  other,  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  many 
revolving  ages,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  to  the  view  of 
the  heathen  people — ”  certainly  detached  from  that 
element  of  discord  and  persecution  which  he  must  have 
noticed  and  deplored  as  their  invariable  companion  in  the 
civilised  west.  At  Chennamangalam,  or,  as  Buchanan 
calls  it,  Chennoth,  he  “  was  surprised  to  meet  Jews 
and  Christians  in  the  same  Street.”  He,  however,  has 
failed  to  notice  the  Hindu  temple  standing  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Mattancheri. 
Here  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  royal  palace,  a  Hindu 
temple  and  a  Christan  church  may  be  seen  not  far 
removed  from  one  another,  the  first  three  being  as 
close  as  they  possibly  could  be,  being  contiguous  to 
one  another.  After  the  violent  persecution  meted 
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out  to  the  ‘‘Elect  of  God’,  ‘God’s  chosen  nation*  by 
Christian  Europe  for  centuries  on  centuries  continu6us- 
ly,  the  Reverend  gentleman  must  certainly  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  surprising  sight  of  ‘‘heath¬ 
ens”,  Jews  and  Christians  jostling  one  another  in  the 
street,  cheek  by  jowl,  and  resorting  for  worship  to  tem¬ 
ples,  synagogues  and  churches  standing  in  close  pro¬ 
ximity  of  one  another.  And  all  this,  be  it  noted,  not  in 
civilised  Christian  Europe  but  in  the  territories  of  a 
“heathen”  prince  who  could  not  as  yet  be  brought  to 
believe  in  Christ,  the  Redeemer ! 

6.  The  Mudaliars.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  Jews’  Town  at  MattSncheri,  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
appears  to  have  appointed  a  chieftain  among  them 
with  the  title  of  “  Mudaliar  ”,  apparently  a  revival  of 
the  privilege  granted  to  Joseph  Rabban  by  Bhsskara 
Ravi  Varma.  The  Mudaliar  was  given  a  rod  of 
office  with  silver  knobs.  It  is  said  that  the  Mudaliars 
exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  community  in  days  of  their  glory,  the 
Raja  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  trying  great  and 
capital  causes.  They  were  also  given  power  to  im¬ 
pose  and  remit  fines.  On  the  taking  of  Cochin  by  the 
Dutch,  the  Jews  came  under  their  protection.  Their 
leading  man  then  was  a  Shem  Thob  Castiel,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  one  of  the  four  elders  already  named. 
To  him,  in  addition  to  the  rod  of  office  given  by  the 
Raja,  the  Dutch  Governor  gave  an  official  staff  with 
its  top  mounted  in  gold,  bearing  the  motto  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  In  the  year  1683,  a 
Tltturam  or  Royal  writ  was  given  to  Chenna 
Mudaliar  (Shem  Thob),  granting  him  the  power  of 
punishment  within  the  walls  of  the  synagogue  of  the 
white  Jews  who  are  called  ‘  ParadeSies,  ’  foreigners, 
probably  in  contradistinction  to  the  native  Jews  or 
converts  to  Judaism.  Thirty  years  later,  another 
Tltturam  was  granted  to  the  successor  of  Shem  Thob 
giving  him  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  were 

enjoyed  by  his  predecessor.  The  title  of  Mudaliar , 
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conferred  on  the  chieftain,  was  a  personal  distinction, 
and  the  power  of  punishment  could  not  be  exercised 
by  his  successor  unless  renewed  on  the  death  of  the 
grantee.  Five  Tltturams  of  the  kind  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  chieftains. 
There  were  evidently  some  others  which  were  lost  or 
destroyed.  The  oldest  of  these  Tltturams  refers  to 
the  year  1683.  The  Mudaliars  continued  to  exercise 
plenary  powers  until  the  State  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Col.  Macaulay 
(A.  D.  1800 — 1810)  ,  British  Resident  in  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  that  the  Mudaliars  ceased  to  exercise 
the  power  of  punishment,  and  that  the  Jews  sank  to  the 
level  of  the  other  classes  of  the  Raja’s  subjects.  The 
Jews  made  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  the  power  of 
punishment  in  their  own  hands,  but  they  were  borne  down 
by  the  advancing  tide  of  reform,  which  sought  centrali¬ 
sation  and  unification  of  all  authority  and  power  in  the 
Raja  under  the  protection  of  the  Pax  Britannic  a-  Al¬ 
though,  with  the  advent  of  the  English,  the  Jews  ceased 
to  be  a  political  body,  they  still  retain  the  free-hold 
of  the  land  granted  to  them  by  the  earlier  Rajas  of 
Cochin.  The  descendants  of  the  old  chieftains  are  still 
called  Mudaliars  by  courtesy.  They  have  fallen  from 
their  greatness,  but  still  vpossess  some  wealthy  men 
amongst  them.1 

A  writer  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  the  5th  Oct¬ 
ober  1906  traces  the  succession  of  the  hereditary  title 
of  ‘ Mudaliars According  to  him,  Baruch  Joseph 
Levi,  from  CrSnganore,  was  the  first  Mudaliar  in 
Cochin.  His  son,  Joseph  Levi,  followed  him.  On  his 
death,  his  family  became  extinct,  and  Samuel  Castiel 
who  was  the  then  next  prominent  man  was  dubbed 
Mudaliar ,  which  title  continued  in  his  family  for  four 
or  five  generations.  The  last  Mudaliar ,  Shentholi 
Castiel,  and  his  brother,  Elias  Castiel,  dying  childless, 

the  Hallegua  family  came  to  acquire  the  title,  and  the 
1.  Mai .  Qn.Rev .  P  Vol.  I,  p.  130. 
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members  of  this  family  are  still  titular  Mudaliars 
shorn  of  all  power. 

7.  Three  classes  of  Jews.  There  are  really 
three  classes  amongst  the  present  Jews  of  Malabar, 
namely,  (1)  The  White  Jews,  (2)  The  Brown  Jews 
and  (3)  The  Black  Jews.  The  earliest  exponent  of 
this  threefold  division,  which  no  doubt  is  scientific,  was 
the  Rev:  T.  Whitehouse  in  the  Evening  Hours.  But 
European  writers  generally  speak  only  of  two  classes, 
the  “White*’  and  the  “Black  ’  Jews.  There  is  a  world 
of  dispute  as  to  which  of  these  represent  the  early 
settlers  in  Malabar.  So  also  with  regard  to  their 
origin.  Mr.  Whitehouse  followed  by  Drs.  Burnell  and 
Day,  Professor  Milne  Rae  and  others  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Brown  Jews  as  “  the  offspring  of  White 
Jews  by  native  mothers,  ”  and  for  the  Black  Jews  as 
“the  offspring  of  proselytes  from  among  the  low  caste 
natives  of  India.”  The  White  Jews  are  granted  by 
them  the  honour  of  being  the  original  settlers  on  the 
Coast.  These  positions  have,  however,  been  vigorously 
combated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lord,  who  has  taken  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Black  Jews,  the  Brown 
Jews  being,  according  to  him,  only  a  section  of  the 
Black.1  Mr.  Lord  endeavours  to  establish  that  it  is 
amongst  the  Black  Jews  of  Cochin  that  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  earliest  Jewish  settlers  on  the  Mala¬ 
bar  Coast  are  to  be  sought.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  any  theory  based  on  colour.  He  observes  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  description  of  the  Jews  of  Malabar  as 
‘  White*  and  *  Black’  emanated  from  European  travel¬ 
lers  accustomed  to  see  one  colour  alone  in  all  Jews  in 
Europe  and  other  countries*,  and  were  therefore  sur¬ 
prised  to  meet  with  Jews  of  colour  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.  The  different  shades  pf  colour  do  not  indeed 
carry  any  individious  suggestions  with  them. 

The  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  A.  D.  1167, 

1.  See  Malabar  Quarterly  Review ,  Vol.  I,  p  168  et  ieq.  and 
other  publications  by  him. 
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speaks  of  there  being  “  only  about  one  hundred  Jews 
who  are  of black  colour'  in  Quilon.  Menasseh  Ben  Israel, 
in  A.  D.  1655,  when  addressing  Cromwell  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  Lord  High  Protector  to  permit 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England,  points  to  their  af¬ 
fluence  and  high  political  standing  in  Cochin  and 
remarks:  “These  in  India,  in  Cochin,  have  four  syna¬ 
gogues,  one  part  of  these  Jews  being  there  of  a  white 
colour,  and  three  of  a  tawny;  these  being  most  favoured 
of  the  King’'.  Jacob  Saphir,  a  Jewish  traveller,  who 
visited  his  co-religionists  in  Cochin  in  recent  years, 
having  described  some  of  the  Jews  resident  there  as 
black,  hastens  to  tone  down  his  words  and  adds: 
“They  are  not  black  like  the  raven,  or  as  the  Nubians 
but  only  as  the  appearance  of  copper.”  But  Hayim 
Jacob  Ha  Cohen,  another  modern  Jewish  traveller, 
chastising  the  latter  for  calling  them  “  black  ”  at  all, 
declares  that  he  will  write  of  this  class  everywhere  as 
the ‘‘ non-white  ”,  and  never  anywhere  (God  forbid!) 
as  the  “  black”.  It  is  very  wrong,  he  says,  to  exag¬ 
gerate  in  this  manner,  for  their  colour  is  like  that  of 
the  Yemen  or  Arabian  Jews,  whereas  some  writers 
erroneously  confuse  them  with  the  M’Shuhararim,  the 
section  of  the  converted  Slaves,  by  calling  them  “Black 
Jews.”1 

Mr.  Lord  refers  to  certain  European  writers  who 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  among  coloured  Jews 
may  be  found  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers. 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  speaking  of  the  Jews  in  Cochin, 
says:  “  The  resident  Jews  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
called  Jerusalem  or  White  Jews  ;  and  the  ancient  or 
Black  Jews  “2  and  goes  on  to  record  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  “  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
countenance  of  the  Black  Jews  to  be  satisfied  that  their 
ancestors  must  have  arrived  in  India  many  ages  before 
the  White  Jews. 3  ”  Dr.  Wilson  writes:  “The  accounts 

1.  Ibid  p.  168—169. 

Christ .  Res:  nth  Ed.?  p.  221. 

P,  221. 
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given  of  themselves  by  the  White  Jews  of  Cochin  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  fabulous.  These  Jews  profess  to  be 
descendants  of  Jews  who  came  to  India  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  but  their  family 
names,  such  as  David  Castil  (David  the  Castelian)  go 
to  prove  that  they  are  descended  of  the  Jews  of  Spain, 
probably  of  those  driven  from  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  German  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jews —  a  fact  which  has  been  long  ago  noticed. 
The  real  ancient  Jews  of  Cochin  are  the  Black  Jews.”1 
Drs.  Buchanan  and  Wilson  are  indeed  high  authorities 
on  the  question.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Cochin  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britonnica  says  that  “the  Black  Jews 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Hindu  converts, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  an  earlier  race  of 
Jews  from  Palestine.  ”  Among  Jewish  writers  them¬ 
selves,  this  view  is  held  by  many.  The  Rabbi  David 
D’Beth  Hillel  of  Jerusalem  writes:  ‘‘The  Black  Jews 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  first 
captivity  who  were  brought  to  India,  and  did  not  return 
with  the  Israelites  who  built  the  Second  Temple. 
This  account  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  correct;  though 
called  Black  Jews,  they  are  of  somewhat  darker  com¬ 
plexion  than  the  White  Jews,  yet  they  are  not  the 
colour  of  the  natives  of  the  country  or  of  persons  des¬ 
cended  from  Indian  slaves.  ”  Concerning  the  White 
Jews  he  writes:  “I  *  *  *  *  have  reason 

to  suppose  that  the  White  Jews  arrived  there  some  little 
time  before  the  Portuguese,  for  I  have  met  in  parts  of 
Europe  with  persons  of  the  same  family  names  with 
those  in  Cochin,  e-  g.,  the  Rotenboorgs,  Tserfates, 
Ashkenazim  and  Sargons  etc.  They  have  no  MSS. 
more  than  two  or  three  centuries  old”.  Again 
Mr.  Asher,  who  has  edited  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  remarks:  “We  hope  to  have  proved  that 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  is  no  mean  authority,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  remains  difficult  to  explain  why  he  should  mot 
1.  The  Beni  Israel  of  Bomb  ay ;  an  Appeal  for  Their  Christian 
Education  etc.,  quoted  in  yie  Malabar  Quarterly ,  p,  172. 
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have  mentioned  the  White  Jews  also,  had  they  been 
established  in  his  time ;  he  who  so  diligently  collected 
all  information  respecting  his  brethren  would  certainly 
not  have  omitted  to  give  an  account  of  this  remarkable 
colony.  *  *  The  only  draw-back  in  this  appar¬ 

ently  strong  argument  is  that  it  has  been  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pected  that  Benjamin  had  not  visited  Malabar  at  all  and 
that  his  account  of  the  Malabar  Jews  is  all  hearsay.  1 
However,  in  the  Noticias  dos  Judocos  de  Cochin ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Amsterdam  in  1686,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Spanish  Jews  arrived  at  Cochin  in  A.  D.  1511.  It  is 
further  added  that  “  the  Black  Jews  are  from  early 
times;  the  white  ones  from  the  preceding  century  .” 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  controversy  wi41  be  found 
ably  stated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Malabar  Quarterly  and 
by  Mr.  Lord  in  the  first  volume  of  that  Review ,  and  it 
would  be  profitless  to  repeat  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  early  disputes  as  to  superiority  of  race,  etc.,  are 
still  warmly  kept  up  and  there  is  no  near  prospect  of 
the  two  classes  burying  the  hatchet  and  settling  them¬ 
selves  quietly  as  brethren  and  followers  of  the  same 
law. 

As  to  the  number  of  Jews  in  Malabar,  grossly  ex- 
aggerated  accounts  are  given  by  various  writers.  The 
original  settlement  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  ic,ooo 
men.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  computed  their  number  at  16,000.  Captain  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  who  travelled  in  Malabar  in  the  closing 

•m) 

years  of  the  17th  century,  speaks  of  there  having  been 
80,000  families  reduced  in  his  own  days  to  4,000.  In 
the  Madras  Manual  of  Administration ,  the  Jews  of 
Malabar  are  said  to  amount  to  about  30,000.  Dr. 
Burnell  says  that  “  the  Jews  in  South  Western 
India  have  been  in  past  ages  most  successful  mission¬ 
aries  ;  the  number  of  Black  Jews  or  proselytes 
amounts  to  several  thousands  even  now.  ”  In 
1839,  the  White  Jews  of  Cochin  are  said  to  have 


£.  The  Jewish  Chronicle . 
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numbered  only  183  souls.  The  total  number  of  White, 
Black  and  emancipated  Jews  in  Malabar,  in  the  year 
1839,  is  said  to  have  been  1,039.  In  1891,  there  were 
in  all  1,142  Jews  in  the  Cochin  State,  and  the  last 
Census  shows  the  number  to  be  1,137,  of  whom  180 
are  classed  as  ‘Fair  or  White’  Jews  and  957  as  Black. 
The  chief  places  where  they  reside  are  Jew-Town  in 
Mattancheri  and  ChenAamangalam  in  the  Cochin  Taluk, 
Ernakulam  in  the  Kanayannur  Taluk  and  Mala  in  the 
Mukundapuram  Taluk.  “From  an  account  given  by 
Van  Rheede,  dated  1677,  it  would  appear,”  says  Mr. 
Whitehouse,  “that  the  Jew-town  (Mattancheri)  then 
was  much  what  it  is  now  (1859.)”  He  says:  “At  the  place 
where  they  reside,  they  have  houses  built  of  stone,  in 
two  rows,  which  form  a  street  like  that  of  a  small 
village.”  This  description  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
when  it  was  written :  so  little  change  has  centuries 
affected  them. 

8.  Subsequent  Arrivals.  From  time  to  time, 
the  stock  in  Cochin,  was  replenished  from  Europe  by 
occasional  importations,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  correct 
to  say  that  the  White  Jews  of  Jew-Town,  Mattancheri, 
are  all  descendants  of  those  who  came  originally.  In 
1685,  some  Jewish  merchants  came  from  Amsterdam 
and  were  kindly  received  by  the  Dutch  Governor, 
Commodore  Vosbury.  Some  Spanish  Jews  also  lived 
in  Cochin  during  the  time  of  the  Dutch.1  Mr.  Asher 
observes  ‘‘that  all  the  family  names  of  the  White  Jews 
now  living  on  the  spot  viz.,  Mizri,  Alegua,  Koder, 
Sarphatz,  Rottenburg,  etc.,  at  once  prove  their  origin 
to  have  been  either  Egyptian,  Spanish  or  German.” 

9.  Synagogues.  There  are  in  Cochin  three 
chief  synagogues,  one  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Jew- 
Town  close  to  the  Raja’s  place  used  exclusively  by  the 
White  Jews.  Another  at  its  southern  extremity  used 
by  the  Black  Jews.  There  is  a  third  smaller  one  also 
used  by  the  latter.  The  synagogues  of  the  Black  Jews 

i.  Historical  Sketches  of  Cochi?i%  p.  35. 
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bear  dates  anterior  to  those  of  the  White.  Thus  the 
date  on  the  Mural  slab  of  the  now  disused  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  “Cochin  Angadi”  synagogue  is  A.  D.  1639. 
That  of  the  Katavumbhagam  synagogue  is  A.  D.  1639. 
That  of  the  Tekumbhagam  synagogue  is  A.  D.  1586. 
The  date  of  the  synagogue  of  the  White  Jews  is  A.  D. 
1666.1 

Dr.  Day  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
synagogue  of  the  White  Jews:  “The  chief  or  northern 
synagogue  is  about  40  feet  long  and  30  wide,  and  by 
no  means  a  fine  building.  Tawdry  brass  chandeliers 
hold  numerous  tumblers  of  oil  for  lights.  The  reading 
desk  is  in  the  centre  facing  the  Books  of  the  Laws  to 
the  west  where  they  are  kept  in  a  cupboard  behind  a 
curtain,  and  consist  of  five  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  most 
beautifully  written  in  Hebrew  characters  on  vellum. 
Having  no  altar,  they  have  no  sacrifices,  and  the  yearly 
oblation  of  a  cock,  said  to  take  place  in  Europe,  does 
not  take  place  in  Cochin,  where  no  bloody  sacrifices 
are  made.  The  flooring  of  the  synagogue  is  of  blue 
and  white  China  tiles.  The  women’s  gallery  is  screen¬ 
ed  from  the  body  of  the  church,  around  which  are 
benches  for  the  men.  On  passing  inside  the  gateway, 
through  the  first  court-yard,  where  four  ostrich  eggs 
are  suspended,  the  porch  of  the  synagogue  is  arrived 
at :  here  the  Jew  leaves  his  shoes,  before  he  enters  the 
house  of  prayer.  There  is  an  iron  safe  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  alms  for  the  poor  fixed  against  the  outer  wall  of 
the  building.”2 

Dr.  Day  adds  that  the  synagogues  belonging  to 
the  Black  Jews  have  nothing  remarkable  about  them.3 

ic.  Their  Dress,  Customs,  etc.  Of  the  White 
Jews,  Sir  Charles  Lawson  observes:  “Their  complexion 
is  not  exactly  European,  but  it  is  the  pale  olive  fresh¬ 
ness  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  the  delicate  carnation 

1.  Malabar  Quarterly  Review ,  p.  174. 

2.  Land  of  the  Perumais ,  p.  338. 

3.  P.  344. 
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of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  proves  that  no  native  blood 
flows  in  their  veins.  Their  features  are  fine,  if  not 
(especially  with  the  elders)  noble;  they  have  broad  and 
high  forehead,  Roman  nose,  thick  lips,  generally,  though 
concealed  by  a  most  luxuriant,  jet-black,  curly  beard. 
The  women,  when  young,  have  mostly  a  Spanish  style 
of  face,  though,  in  a  few  cases,  the  pale-coloured  hair 
and  light  brown  or  blue  eyes  would  induce  one  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  more  northern  parentage.  They  are  rather 
short  and,  from  their  mode  of  costume  and  inelegance 
of  gait,  are  not  remarkable  for  any  other  charms  than 
that  of  a  face  which,  for  contour  and  expression,  may  be 
called  truly  beautiful.  But,  whilst  the  Jew  seems  to 
improve  in  appearance  as  years  creep  on,  the  Jewess 
‘fades  as  the  leaf  fades’  and,  at  30  years  of  age,  is  plain¬ 
ness  itgelf.  The  children  look  almost  leprously  white, 
so  habituated  does  the  eye  become  in  India  to  dark 
skins.”1  Speaking  of  the  Black  Jews,  he  says:  “Some 
of  them  have  a  Hebrew  cast  of  countenance;  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
natives  around.” 

The  White  Jews  wear  a  long  tunic  of  rich  colour, 
a  waist  coat  with  12  bright  silver  or  gold  buttons, 
which  are  fastened  in  by  a  fine  silver  or  gold  chain 
attached  to  the  topmost  hole,  and  full  white  trousers* 
Ordinarily,  they  go  about  with  a  skull  cap,  but 
put  on  a  turban  when  they  go  to  the  synagogue.  On 
occasions  of  festivals,  the  dresses  are  very  handsome  ; 
robes  of  silk,  velvet  or  satin,  of  a  scarlet,  blue,  green 
or  amber  tint,  with  costly  shawls  wrapped  round  the 
head  and  waist,  and  a  lavish  display  of  gold  chains  and 
buttons  made  of  English'  sovereigns.  The  ordinary 
dress  of  the  Jewesses  is  by  no  means  so  graceful  as 
that  of  the  men.  Usually  they  are  very  plainly  dressed, 
but  for  grand  occasions  they  have  magnificent  cos¬ 
tumes  which  are  but  seldom  used,  composed  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver.  After  the  first  few  years  of  their 
1.  P.  130.  BO 
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marriage,  they  discard  all  rich  attire  and  take  to  scanty 
skirts  and  jackets  they  have  copied  from  the  natives 
around  them.  The  cloth  is  fastened  round  the  waste 
by  a  gold  or  silver  belt,  from  whence  hangs  a  bunch  of 
gold  or  silver  keys.  When  dressed  for  festivals  they 
wear  a  square  head-dress,  with  a  veil  which  falls  over 
their  shoulders  as  low  as  the  waist.  Of  ornaments 
they  wear  plenty,  specially  rich  gold  chains  curiously 
fashioned  together  with  gold  coins  of  various  sorts 
strung  together  and  worn  round  the  neck.  Married 
women,  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  generally 
leave  off  their  jewels  and  dress  plainly.  Of  late,  the 
young  Jewess  has  taken  a  fancy  for  the  Bagdad  dress, 
which  consists  of  a  scanty  skirt  of  rich  cloth,  satin, 
figured  barege  or  muslin,  made  in  one  piece,  from  the 
neck  to  the  ankles,  gathered  in  behind,  fastened  up  in 
front  and  open  from  the  throat,  nearly  as  far  down  as 
the  waist,  showing  a  white  handkerchief  or  stomacher. 
After  marriage,  they  always  cover  their  heads,  either 
with  a  handkerchief  or,  on  grand  occasions,  with  a  little 
gold  coloured  cap  with  long  golden  tassel. 

The  Black  Jews  dress  more  or  less  like  the  native 
Mahomedans.  Many  of  them  put  on  shirts  and  have 
skull  caps  like  Jonaka  Msppiias.  They  generally  use 
coloured  cloths,  both  men  and  women.  The  Jews 
generally  shave  their  hea^ls  or  crop  the  hair  leaving 
locks  at  the  sides  brought  down  in  front  of  the  ears, 
which  distinguish  them  from,  the  other  sections  of  the 
population.  They  invariably  use  wooden  sandals. 
Their  liturgical  language  is  Hebrew,  while,  at  home, 
they  speak  Malaysiam,  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  White  Jews  celebrate  their  marriages  on  Sun¬ 
days,  but  the  Black  Jews  still  retain  the  ancient  custom 
of  celebrating  them  on  Tuesday  after  sunset.  They 
have  adopted  the  Hindu  custom  of  tying  a  tali  (small 
bit  of  gold  beaten  flat)  round  the  neck  of  the  bride. 
This  is  done  by  some  near  female  relative  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  generally  his  sister,  amidst  the  joyful  shouts 
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(Kurava)  of  women.  Divorce  is  not  effected  through 
a  civil  tribunal,  marriages  being  dissolved  by  return¬ 
ing  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  Ketfuba  or  the  mar¬ 
riage  document.  Though  polygamy  is  not  prohibited, 
monogamy  is  the  rule. 

The  Cochin  Jews  observe  the  Sabbath  strictly. 
The  great  feasts  of  the  Passdver,  Pentecost  and  Taber¬ 
nacles  are  celebrated  with  the  most  exact  attention  to 
ritual.  The  feast  of  Trumpets  is  also  observed.  So 
also  the  day  of  atonement  and  the  anniversary  qf  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

io.  Disputes  between  the  Black  and  the 
White  Jews.  Such  disputes  have  been  known  from 
early  times.  They  existed  even  during  the  Portuguese 
period  and  before.  Mr.  Moens,  Dutch  Governor  of 
Cochin  in  1773,  observes  that  “previous  to  the  coming 
of  the  Portuguese,  there  had  been  a  considerable  cofn- 
motion  among  the  Jews  at  CrSnganur,  in  consequence  of 
the  Black  Jews  revolting  from  the  White." 


LETTER  XIX. 


1.  Malabar  Mahomedans — Moors.  The  Maho- 
medans  of  Malabar  are  divisible  into  two  portions,  viz., 
those  who  live  in  small  communities  and  do  not  mingle 
themselves  with  the  other  class  termed  MSppilas,  and 
those  who,  though  followers  of  the  same  creed,  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  distinct  from  them.  While  the  MSppilas 
are  of  indigenous  growth,  the  others  are  emigrants 
from  foreign  parts-  Portuguese  writers  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries  used  the  term  Moors  to  denote  all 
Malabar  Mahomedans,  and  this  practice  has  been 
followed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English-  The  word,  as 
used  by  the  Portuguese,  referred  to  religion  only  and 
implied  no  nationality.  In  the  18th  century,  the  term 
Moorvizs  also  used  to  denote  the  Hindustani  language, 
just  as  the  term  Malabar  was  used  to  denote  Tamil - 

2.  Race  for  Malabar  Trade,  The  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  in  Calicut  aroused  the  greatest  jealousy 
of  the  Mahomedans,  who  held  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  trade  with  Europe  entirely  in  their  own  hands. 
They  also  distributed  the  merchandise  thus  brought 
to  the  consumer  on  lands-  These  immediately  began  to 
intrigue  with  the  Zamorin’s  ministers  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  expedition.  Two  of  the  chief  ministers 
were  liberally  bribed,  and  all  sorts  of  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  leader  of 
the  expedition,  to  prevent  him  from  having  an  audience 
with  the  King.  Da  Gama  had,  however,  been  warn¬ 
ed  by  a  Castilian  Mahomedan,  Monsayde  by  name, 
whom  the  Portuguese  had  found  at  Calicut,  and  he, 
therefore,  bided  his  time  and  declined  to  deliver  his 
message  to  any  but  the  King  personally.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  supply  the  newcomers  with  pepper 
and  other  spices,  but  the  Mahomedans  managed  to 
thwart  their  endeavours  to  obtain  good  articles.  At 
ast,  da  Gama  determined  to  have  one  more  interview 
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with  the  Zamorin,  and,  fearing  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  demanded  hostages  before  land¬ 
ing,  The  nephew  and  heir  of  the  King’s  Chief  Justice 
was  sent  as  a  pledge*  Da  Gama  came  on  shore  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Zamorin’s  presence,  when  he  press¬ 
ed  for  freedom  to  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  kingdom, 
explaining  what  he  would  give  in  return  ;  but  to  no 
practical  effect,  for  the  Mahomedans  had  bribed  heavily 
the  chief  officer  of  the  palace  guard,  a  personage  of 
considerable  influence*  This  officer  is  said  to  have 
inveigled  da  Gama  and  his  party  under  pretext  of  the 
King  desiring  to  have  a  second  interview  with  him, 
into  a  house  situated  in  the  interior,  where  the 
party  was  shut  up  for  a  whole  day  and  night.  The 
same  tactics  were  pursued  further,  till  da  Gama  left 
the  shores  of  Calicut  disgusted  and  discomfited.  The 
Castilian  Monsayde  had  already  warned  the  Portu¬ 
guese  of  their  position.  He  told  them!  “You  must 
know,  gentlemen,  that  from  the  tnoment  you  put  into 
port  here  (Calicut),  you  caused  disturbance  of  mind  to 
the  Moors  of  this  city  who  are  numerous,  and  very 
powerful  in  the  country.” r  How  the  Portuguese  were 
detested  by  the  Moors  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Roteiro  de  Vasco  da  Gama . 

“The  Moors  never  came  to  the  house;  when  this 
trading  went  on  and  we  became  aware  that  they  wish¬ 
ed  us  ill,  in  so  much  that,  when  any  of  us  went  ashore, 
in  order  to  annoy  us,  they  would  spit  on  the  ground 
and  say  Portugal,  Portugal.”2 

The  above  is  the  Portuguese  account,  but  there 
are  others  which  -give  a  different  colour  to  the  trans¬ 
action. 

3.  Mappilas.  This  shows  that  our  author  is  in 
this  letter  dealing  with  the  indigenous  Mahomedans  of 
Malabar,  i.  e.  the  Mappiias.  The  references  to  Moors 
by  the  writers  of  the  16th  century  make  it  clear  that 
the  Moors  of  Calicut  and  Cochin  were,  in  the  beginning 

1.  Correa ,  p.  166. 
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of  the  century,  people  of  a  mixed  race  just  as  the 
Mappiias  are  now.  “These  were  middle-men  who 
had  adopted  a  profession  of  Islam  for  their  own  con¬ 
venience,  and  in  order  to  minister  to  their  own  profits 
to  the  constant  traffic  of  merchants  from  Ormuz  and 
the  Arabian  ports.” T 

Of  these  Mappiias,  we  have  the  following  descri¬ 
ption  given  by  Day  :  “They  no  doubt  are  descended 
from  Arab  fathers  who  traded  to  this  coast,  and  form¬ 
ed  fugitive  alliances,  with  Teear  or  Chogan  women,  for 
ideas  regarding  the  marriage  tie  are  rather  peculiar 
in  Malabar.  The  children  never  appear  to  have  been 
claimed  by  the  fathers,  in  fact  the  very  word  ‘Mappiia’ 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  mother,  ma  and 
child,  pilla ,  showing  to  whose  care  the  offspring  fell. 
These  mother  s  children ,  now  known  as  Mappiias,  could 
not  be  considered  Hindus,  neither  were  they  pure 
Mahomedans,  by  whom  those  with  a  bar  sinister  are 
regarded  as  a  disgrace.  Thus  the  Mappiias,  rejected 
both  by  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  formed  com¬ 
munities  and  churches  of  their  own,  combining  the 
superstitions  of  the  former  race  with  the  intolerance 
of  the  latter.  Looked  down  upon  and  despised  by 
others,  they  became  morose  and  bigotted,  and  as  their 
wealth  and  importance  augmented,  so  did  their  jea¬ 
lousy  of  all  interference  with  them.  The  old  Mappiias 
assert  that,  being  of  Arabic  extraction,  they  consider 
themselves  of  better  birth  than  the  Tartar  races  of 
Northern  India.”2 

These  ‘Mopiias*  are  also  known  in  Cochin  as 
Jonaka  Mcippilcis>  a  term  seldom  used  in  British  Mala¬ 
bar.  Various  derivations  have  been  suggested  for  the 
term  Mappiia^  of  which  one  has  been  already  given  in 
the  extract  from  Day.  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown3  derives  it 
from  Muabar  or  Malabar  and  says  that  “the  Tamils  in 
those  lands  could  not  pronounce  the  ua  or  the  letter  b} 

i.  Hobson  Jobson ,  p.  445. 
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and  Muabar  was  softened  into  Mappiia,  the  name 
borne  by  the  descendants  of  Africans  who  are  now 
called  Mappilas.”  This  derivation  is  indeed  curious. 
How  the  word  underwent  the  last  change,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  No  slight  change,  either  by  way  of  mis¬ 
pronunciation  or  verbal  transformation,  can  possibly 
distort  Muabar  or  Malabar  into  Mapilla.  The  term 
Mappiia  has  an  independent  derivation  of  its  own,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  word  Malabar.  It  is  indifferent¬ 
ly  used  to  denote  both  Christians  and  Mahomedans, 
and  it  is  also  applied  to  Jews  as  an  honorofic.  But  its 
application  is  more  strictly  limited  to  Mahomedans  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Malabar.  Some  think  that  the 
word  Mappiia  is  a  contracted  form  of  Ma/ia  (great)  and 
pilla  (child),  an  honorary  title,  as  among  Nayars  in 
Travancore.  That  the  term  pilla  or  pillay ,  as  an 
honorary  title,  is  not  confined  to  Nayars  or  Sudras  is 
evident  from  the  Kannadian  copper-plate  wherein  a 
Brahman  is  styled  pillay — “Narayana  Piiiay,  son  of 
Gopala  Piiiay,  Brahman  of  Srivatsagotram  (line)  pro¬ 
fessing  the  Yajur  Veda  and  residing  in  the  old  villages 
or  Brahman  hamlet  built  by  CheramSn  Perumal  Raja.”1 
Mr.  Logan  surmises  that  it  (maka- pilla)  was  probably 
a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  early  Mahomedans  or 
possibly  on  the  still  earlier  Christian  immigrants,  who 
are  also  down  to  the  present  day  called  Mappiias.  The 
Mahomedans  generally  go  by  the  name  of  Jonaka 
Mappilas,  while  the  Christians  are  designated  NazrSni 
Mappilas.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  our  author  in  his 
1 8th  letter,  has  said  that  Cheraman  Perumal  had  confer¬ 
red  on  the  Jewish  chief,  Joseph  Rabban,and  his  success 
sors  “the  title  of  Cheramanad  Mappiia”,  i.  e.,  “the 
merchant  whose  office  it  is  to  furnish  the  Emperor’s 
lamps  with  wicks,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  tribute 
to  the  monarch  in  acknowledgment  of  his  dignity.’’ 
He  adds  that  the  word  Mappiia  does  not  express  any 
supreme  or  independent  authority.  Jonaka  is  believed  to 
stand  for  Yavanakay  i.e.,  Greek.  Dr.  Caldwell  says  that 
i.  His.  of  Trav.  p.  36, 
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a  class  akin  to  these  on  the  Eastern  coast  are  styled 
by  the  Tamil  people  Tulukkar  (Turks)  or  Jonagan 
(Yavanan).  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  in  the  Payyanm 
mir-patf Payyannur-pat)  perhaps  the  earliest  Malayaiam 
poem  extant,  some  of  the  sailors  mentioned  in  it  are 
called  Chonavars .  As  already  observed,  the  Mappilas, 
Mahomedans  of  the  Malabar  coast,  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  early  Arab  traders  who  formed  tem¬ 
porary  alliances  with  low-class  women.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  according  to  Agarthicedes  (A.  D. 
1 77),  the  mariners  of  Sabea  had  sailed  to  the  Indian 
Coast,  where  the  odoriferous  products  grew,  and  had 
planted  colonies  there.  Wilks  observes  that  it  is  believed 
that  the  Mappiias  of  Malabar  are  descended  from  those 
colonists.1 

Dr.  Day’s  derivation  of  the  word ,  indicating 
to  whose  care  the  offspring  of  the  temporary  con¬ 
nections  of  the  early  Arab  traders  fell,  is  not  accepted 
by  the  Mappiias  of  the  Coast.  Mahomedan  purists  of 
Malabar  disown  altogether  the  application  of  the  term 
in  this  sense  to  those  who  belong  to  the  religion  of  the 
Koran.  Duncan  says  that  a  Kazi  derived  the  name 
from  ma  smother,  and  pillazz  a  “puppy,”  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Maclean,  in  the  A  sialic  Researches ,  considers 
that  the  word  came  from  maha  or  mohai  “Mocha”  and 
pillci  ’=  'a  child?  and,  therefore,  translated  into  children 
or  native  of  Mohai  or  Mocha.  A  more  likely,  and 
perhaps  a  more  correct,  derivation  of  the  word  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  Percy  Badger  in  a  note  to  his  edition 
of  Varthema 2.  “  I  am  inclined  to  think,  ”  says 

Mr.  Badger,  “that  the  name  is  either  a  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  Muflih  (from  the  root  falahzz  to  till  the  soil), 
meaning  prosperous  or  victorious,  in  which  sense  it 
would  apply  to  the  successful  establishment  of  those 
foreign  Mussalmans  on  the  Western  coast  of  India,  or 
that  it  is  a  similar  corruption  of  Muflih  (the  active 

participial  form  of  the  same  verb)  an  agriculturist,  a 

1.  Vol.  II,  p.  129. 

2.  P,  123. 
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still  more  appropriate  designation  of  the  Msppiias  who, 
according  to  Buchanan,  are. both  traders  and  farmers. 
In  the  latter  sense,  the  term,  though  not  usually  so 
applied  among  the  Arabs,  would  be  identical  with 
Fella’h,  which  is  also  a  derivative  from  the  tri-literal 
root  falaha.” 

4.  The  ancient  position  of  Mappilas.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  tradition  of  the  building  of  the 
town  of  Calicut  by  a  Mahomedan  merchant.  The 
traditional  policy  of  equity  and  justice  characterised  the 
rule  of  the  Zamorin,  and  the  complete  security  of  person 
and  property  that  the  Zamorin  vouchsafed  to  all 
those  who  frequented  his  dominions  had  attracted  many 
trading  settlers  to  Calicut,  Among  these,  the  Arab  and 
Mahomedan  element  predominated  and,  according  to 
the  Keraiotpatti,  it  was  through  the  aid  rendered  by 
these  Mahomedans  that  the  Zamorin  was  enabled  to 
conquer  the  surrounding  countries  and  to  obtain  a 
paramount  position  in  Malabar.  It  was  the  Koya  of 
Calicut,  perhaps  the  ancestor  of  the  chief  merchant, 
who,  in  our  author’s  time,  “walked  about  attended  by 
armed  retainers,”  who  installed  the  Zamorin  as  the 
President  of  the  Great  National  festival  of  Mahamakham 
at  TirunSvSya.  We  learn  from  Zien-ud-deen  that 
“from  the  Mahomedans  of  Malabar,  having  no  Emir 
amongst  them  who  was  possessed  of  sufficient  power 
and  authority  to  govern  them  and  to  watch  over  their 
interests,  they,  in  consequence,  paid  allegiance  to  the 
pagans.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  engaging  in 
hostilities  against  (Christian)  infidels,  and  freely  expend¬ 
ing  the  substance  in  warring  against  them,  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  being  assisted  in  this 
warfare  by  that  friend  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  Zamorin, 
and  being  enabled  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  them 
by  his  distribution  to  them  of  money  and  of  warlike 
equipments  generally”/  Ibn  Batuta  tells  us  that 
“the  greatest  part  of  the  Mahomedan  merchants  of 

1,  Tahfaij  pp,  21-2. 
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this  place  (Calicut)  are  so  wealthy  that  one  of  them  can 
purchase  freightage  of  such  vessels  as  put  in  here  and 
fit  out  others  like  them.”  Such  was  the  opulence  of  the 
Mahomedan  merchants  of  Calicut  in  the  14th  century. 
In  the  15th  century,  Abdur-Razak  found  Calicut  “to 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  Mussalmans,  who 
are  constant  residents  and  have  built  two  mosques,  in 
which  they  meet  every  Friday  to  offer  up  prayer. 
They  have  one  Kadi,  a  priest  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  belong  to  the  set  of  schafie.”  Again,  the  same 
writer  observes  that  the  Zamorin ,  in  sending  an 
embassy  to  Sha  Rokh,  “charged  the  ambassador  with 
a  despatch  in  which  he  said ;  ‘  In  this  port,  on  every 
Friday  and  on  every  solemn  feast  day,  the  Kotabah  is 
celebrated,  according  to  the  prescribed  rule  of  Islam- 
ism.  With  your  Majesty’s  permission,  these  prayers 
shall  be  adorned  and  honoured  by  the  addition  of  your 
name  and  of  your  illustrious  titles.’  ”  The  Mahomedan 
historian,  Zien-ud-deen,  assures  us  that  the  Mahomedans 
of  Malabar  “formerly  lived  in  great  comfort  and  tran¬ 
quility  in  consequence  of  their  abstaining  from  exer¬ 
cising  any  oppression  towards  the  people  of  the  country 
as  well, as  from  the  consideration  which  they  invariably 
evinced  for  the  ancient  usages  of  the  population  of 
Malabar  and  from  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  kind¬ 
ness  which  they  preserved  with  them.”  They  stood 
in  such  esteem  with  the  Zamorin  that,  as  Barbosa  says, 
“the  king  gave  each  one  (Moorish  merchant)  a  Nayar 
to  guard  and  serve  him,  a  Chetty  scribe  for  his  ac¬ 
countant  and  to  take  care  of  his  property  and  a  broker 
for  his  trade.  To  each  of  these  three  persons,  a  mer¬ 
chant  would  pay  something  for  their  maintenance,  and 
all  of  them  served  very  well.” 

5.  Ali  Rajas  of  Cannanore.  In  Malabar,  the 
Mahomedans  never  attempted  to  acquire  political 
independence  save  where  such  independence  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  conservation  of  their  community.  On 
the  South  Indian  Coast,  they  found  a  settled  polity 
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and  they  accepted  it.  They  never  did  found  a  State 
on  the  Malabar  Coast.  The  Mappila  chieftain  known 
as  the  A\i  Raja  is  the  only  Mahomedan  chief  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  who  had  or  has  any  semblance  of  ruling 
authority.  As  regards  the  origin  of  his  family,  there 
are  various  accounts  extant.  One  of  them  is  noticed 
by  our  author.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Kolattiri 
princesses,  having  had  a  mis-alliance  with  a  Maho¬ 
medan,  the  Kolattiri  Raja  allotted  the  territory,  now 
owned  by  the  Ali  Raja,  as  a  provision  for  the  issue  of 
the  princess.  These,  in  memory  of  their  origin,  are 
said  to  conform  to  the  Marumakkattayam  system  of 
inheritance,  in  spite  of  their  religion.  One  version  of 
the  Kerafotpatti  would  have  it  that  Cheraman  Perumal 
invited  a  Mahomedan  and  his  wife  from  his  native  land 
of  Aryapuram  and  installed  them  at  Cannanore.  This 
Mahomedan  was  called  Ali  Raja  (Ali— deep j,  i.  e., 
‘the  lord  of  the  deep’ or  the  sea.1  According  to 
Mr.  Logan,  “tradition  is  tolerably  unanimous  that  the 
first  chieftain  of  the  family  was  aNayar  by  name  Aryan- 
kuiangara  Nsyar,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Kolattiri, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  nth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  A.  D.,  and  who 
embraced  Islam  and  adopted  the  name  of  Mahomed  or 
Mammad  Ali.  Owing  to  his  skill  and  ability,  it  is 
said,  the  Kolattiri  retained  him  as  his  minister  after 
his  conversion,  and  his  successors  were  known  as 
Mammali  Kitavus ,  who  were  hereditary  ministers  of 
the  Kolattiris.  Tradition  says  that  Mahomed  Ali  and 
his  successors  were  admitted  to  all  the  important 
counsels  of  the  Kolattiri,  and  that  they  used  to  stand 
on  such  occasions  with  the  sword’s  point  resting  on  a 
box,  implying  by  that,  whatever  decision  was  come  to, 
they  would  find  the  money  to  carry  it  out.  Hamilton 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  these  chieftains  after 
they  had  become  independent  of  the  Kolattiris.  He 
describes  Cannanore  as  “a  pretty  large  town  built  in 
1.  Logan’s  Malabar  >  p.  236. 
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the  bottom  of  the  bay,”  and  independent  of  the  Dutch 
stationed  in  Fort  Angelo.  It  was  under  “Adda  Raja, 
a  Mahomedan  Malabar  prince,  who  upon  occasion  can 
bring  near  20,000  men  into  the  field.”  His  Government 
is  not  absolute  nor  is  it  hereditary ;  and  instead  of  giving 
him  the  trust  of  the  treasury  which  comes  by  taxes  and 
merchandise,  they  have  chests  made  on  purpose  with 
holes  made  in  their  lids,  and,  their  coin  being  all  gold, 
whatever  is  received  from  the  treasurer  is  put  into 
these  chests  through  these  holes  and  each  chest  has 
four  locks,  and  their  keys  are  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Raja,  the  Commissioner  of  Trade,  the  Chief  Judge,  and 
the  Treasurer,  and,  when  there  is  occasion  for  money, 
none  can  be  taken  out  without  all  these  four  being 
present  or  their  deputies.”1  It  is  surprising  that, 
Zien-ud-deen  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  only  Ma¬ 
homedan  ruling  chief  in  Malabar.  It  is  probable  that 
in  his  time,  the  family  had  not  come  into  that  promi¬ 
nence  which  it  attained  not  long  after.  We  have  in¬ 
dications  in  his  work  of  a  powerful  Mahomedan  who  is 
styled  “that  great  warrior  Alee  Azraja  the  Chief  of 
Cannanore  ”  fighting  the  Portuguese  in  defence  of  the 
Mahomedans.  Referring  to  a  quarrel  that  took  place 
between  the  Franks  and  the  Mahomedans  residing  at 
Cannanore  and  Durmfatan  in  A.  D.  1555,  the  Mahome¬ 
dan  historian  says  :  “And  during  the  warfare  against 
the  infidel  Franks,  Alee  Azraja,  a  Mahomedan  leader 
of  great  consideration  (upon  whom  may  God  shower 
down  his  best  blessings  !)  greatly  distinguished  him-, 
self  having  exerted  himself  with  superior  zeal  and 
bravery  and  lavished  his  wealth  without  sparing  the 
cause.”  ‘The  Islands  of  Malabar’  (the  Laccadives) 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  him,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
conclude  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  the  per¬ 
son  referred  to  was  the  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore.  In  the 
name  Alee  Azraja,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting 

1.  Logan’s  Malabar ,  pp.  360  i, 
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the  designation  Alee  (A  z)  Raja  by  which  term  the 
Mahomedan  Chiefs  of  Cannanore  have  always  been 
known.  For  a  long  time,  these  chiefs  were  subordi- 
nate  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  Ohirakkal  or  Kolattiri 
Rajas.  But,  after  the  Portuguese  reprisals  on  the 
Moorish  commerce  and  the  part  that  the  Kolattiris 
played  in  the  wars  consequent  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
European  nations  that  visited  the  Coast,  the  relations 
between  the  Ali  Raja  and  the  Kolattiris  had  become 
strained.  The  Ali  Rajas  were  more  or  less  backed  up 
by  the  Dutch,  from  whom  they  are  said  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  fort  of  Cannanore.1 

Not  long  after  our  author  wrote  this  letter,  the 
Dutch  had  set  up  the  Ali  Raja  to  seize  Coduiiy,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Kolattiri,  with  a  view  to  gain  for 
themselves  the  pepper  of  ‘the  Randattara’  country.  This 
enabled  them  to  thwart  the  English  who  seem  to  have 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  that  quarter.  The 
Tellichery  factory  diary  records,  on  the  6th  of  June  1727, 
that  Ali  Raja  “did  last  night  treacherously  seize  the 
said  hill  and  fort  (namely  Codalla),  which  the  Piince 
Regent  in  Kolattunad  had  erected  ‘purely  as  a  barrier 
to  a  large  country  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
pepper.’”2  A  detachment  sent  to  Agarr,  in  June  1727, 
to  protect  the  English  warehouse  there,  was  stopped 
at  Dharmapattanam  Island  by  Ali  Raja’s  people  and 
turned  back  with  insults.  The  Chief  (English)  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Prince  Regent  (of  Kolattiri)  to“unite  with 
those  of  the  Royal  line”  and  maintain  peace.  But  the 
Prince  quaintly  replied  that  “as  there  are  so  many  of  the 
Royal  line,  tis  extreme  difficult  to  effect  the  necessary 
union.  ”  The  Kottayam  Raja,  however,  came  to  his 
assistance,  and,  between  them,  they,  in  February  172S, 
took  one  of  Ali  Raja’s  forts  on  Dharmapattanam  Is¬ 
land,  The  Prince  Regent  soon  joined  the  war  and 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  Mahomedan  settlement 

1 «  Logan’s  Malabar ,  p.  36  t. 

2.  /bid ,  p.  359. 
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at  Vaiarpattanam.  The  Prince,  being  in  want  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  war,  applied  to  the  English  factors  for 
money  and  supplies,  but  these  were  refused.  He  then 
negotiated  with  the  Dutch,  to  hand  over  Dharma- 
pattanam  Island,  the  possession  of  which  was  essential 
to  the  English  trade  of  Tellicherry.  Thereupon,  the 
factors  resolved  to  advance  funds,  taking  care,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  exact  from  the  prince  the  grant  of  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  trade  in  Iruvalinad,  Dharmapattanam  and 
Randattara  with  permission  to  hoist  the  English  flag,  if 
the  French  or  the  Dutch  threatened  to  take  possession 
of  these  places.  The  quarrel  between  the  Prince  and 
the  Mahomedan  chief  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
till,  on  the  9th  June  1713,  peace  was  arranged  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Kalliad  Nambiar,  the  Mappiias 
agreeing  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  1,00,000  fanams  at 
once  and  a  similar  sum  in  four  months’  time.  Hearing 
this,  the  English  Chief,  Mr.  Braddyl,  promptly  applied 
for  repayment  of  the  loans,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  the  loans  were  advanced  mainly  to  enable  the 
Raja  to  render  the  necessary  assistance  to  the  English 
factors  themselves.  The  Prince  replied:  “The  present 
treaty  is  only  to  give  me  a  breathing  for  four  months.’’ 
Before  the  laspe  of  these  four  months,  greater  difficul¬ 
ties  arose  for  the  Prince  on  the  Canarese  side. 

The  Ali  Raja  made  common  cause  with  Hyder 
Ali  on  his  invasion  of  Malabar,  and  was  invested  by 
the  Nabob  with  extensive  powers.  But  after  Hyder’s 
death,  Tippu’s  excesses  in  Malabar  exasperated  even 
his  co-religionists  themselves  so  much  so  that 
even  they  fought  against  the  Sultan.  In  1785,  a  power¬ 
ful  Mappiia  of  Manchery  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  Sultan’s  Government,  and  the  Ali  Raja  himself, 
in  1789,  sought  refuge  in  the  English  fort  of  Telli¬ 
cherry.  Next  year,  however,  they  arranged  matters, 
and  the  Ali  Raja  returned  to  Tippu.  In  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  of  Malabar,  after  the  defeat  of  Tippu,  the  Ali 
Raja  was  left  only  with  a  mere  semblance  of  authority. 
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At  present,  the  Ali  Rajas  hold  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  territory  on  the  mainland,  comprising  31  De- 
sams  (villages),  about  2,364  acres  in  extent,  in  and 
about  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Cannanore  in  the 
Taluk  of  Chlrakkal  known  as  the  Kirar  (KarSr — con¬ 
tract?)  territory.  They  pay  for  their  mainland  territory 
a  lump  sum  of  Rs.  3,801  to  the  British  Government. 

The  Laccadive  Islands  now  subject  to  the  family 
are : — 


Islands 

Area 

Population 

Dependent  Islands 

1 

Agatti 

i§  miles 

302 

with  four  dependent 

Islets 

O 

Kavarathi 

1  $  » » 

2,129 

>.  2  ,,  ,, 

3 

Andoroth 

1  2/3  ,, 

2,884 

..  »•  » 

4 

Kalpeni 

1  ,, 

1,222 

»>  3  n  n 

S 

Mincoy(  Men* 

i£  t , 

3.I9I 

’»  1  »i  .» 

kajah) 

Total 

7l  n 

IO,8oi 

The  Islets  are  all  uninhabited. 


The  Peishcush  due  by  Sultan  Ali  Raja  of  Can¬ 
nanore,  according  to  the  engagement,  dated  28th  Octo¬ 
ber  1796,  is  Rs.  15,000  per  annum .  An  abatement 
of  1,500  star  pagodas,  equivalent  to  5,280  rupees,  was 
allowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1822  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  loss  of  the  Amin  Devi  Islands  attached 
to  the  South  Canara  District. 

The  judicial  administration  of  the  Kirar  territory 
is  conducted  by  the  British  Government.  The  Raja 
is  merely  permitted  to  collect  rents  on  the  lands  com¬ 
prised  within  the  Kirar  limits,  and  has  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  collection  of  special  rates  charge¬ 
able  under  Municipal  or  fiscal  laws.  Over  the  Islands, 
the  Raja  retains  the  right  of  exercising  full  authority. 
The  patriarchal  method  of  administration,  originally 
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constituted  in  these  islands,  seldom  controlled  by  the 
Raja  or  his  ministers,  soon  degenerated  into  a  corrupt 
and  effete  engine  of  oppression,  which  goaded  the 
islanders  into  open  rebellion  against  and  resistance  to, 
the  Cannanore  authority.  The  Peishcush  payable  by 
the.  Raja  fell  into  arrears,  till  at  last,  in  1877,  the 
lands  were  placed  under  attachment  for  arrears  of 
revenue,  and  the  administration  taken  over  by  the  British 
Government. 

Mr.  Logan  has  given  the  traditionary  list  of  the 
Ali  Rajas  who  have  reigned  since  the  foundation  of 
the  family  in  his  Manual  of  the  Malabar  Districl .  1 

The  Ali  Raja  lived  at  a  house  called  the  Arakkal  in 
the  town  of  Cannanore  almost  under  the  guns  of  the 
Dutch  fort  Angelo,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Portuguese,,  The  Raja  was  completely  under  the 
Dutch  influence,  having  already  broken  with  his  Suze¬ 
rain,  the  Kolattiri  Raja,  who  was  suspected  to  have  a 
leaning  towards  the  English.  The  town  and  bazaar, 
as  Hamilton  says,  was  built  at  “the  bottom  of  the  bay” 
and  had  considerable  trading  facilities.  The  Raja  car¬ 
ried  on  a  large  maritime  trade  with  the  outside  world 
and  had  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  Dutch. 

6.  Quarrels  among  the  Coast  Rajas.  This  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  petty  quarrels  between  the  Coast 
Rajas  which  led  to  open  warfare,  fomented,  more  or  less, 
by  European  nations  who  took  advantage  of  such 
opportunities  to  better  their  own  position  by  taking 
sides  with  the  belligerents  and  finally  wrecking  both 
parties.  Notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  our  author, 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  that  the  Ali  Raja 
had  the  active  support  of  the  Dutch,  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  other  side,  which  had  the  support  of  the 
English.  The  incident  referred  to  by  our  author  finds 
no  mention  in  Mr.  Logan’s  Manual . 

7.  Jealousy  between  the  Mahomedans  and 
the  Portuguese.  Zien-ud-deen,  after  referring  to  the 
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arrival  of  first  and  second  Portuguese  expeditions  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  observes:  “But  no  long  time  elapsed 
before  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  agents  of  the 
Zamorin  to  prohibit  the  Mahomedans  from  engaging  in 
the  trade  of  the  country  and  from  making  voyages  to 
the  ports  of  Arabia,  saymg  to  them,  ‘the  advantage 
that  you  will  derive  from  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  us  will  greatly  exceed  any  that  they  can  afford 
you.5  In  the  same  spirit,  these  Franks  proceeded 
also  to  trespass  on  the  property  of  the  Mahomedans 
and  to  put  down  their  commerce.  Now,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Franks,  the 
Zamorin  having  resolved  upon  their  destruction,  he 
attacked  them  and  put  to  death  50  or  70  of  their  party, 
the  rest  escaping  to  their  vessels,,  from  which  they 
opened  fire  upon  the  people  on  the  shore,  who,  in  re¬ 
turn,  cannonaded  them.  Shortly  after  this  event,  they 
sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Cochin,  and  imposing  them¬ 
selves  upon  its  inhabitants  as  an  inoffensive  and  honest 
race,  they  succeeded  in  building  a  mud  fort  at  that 
place  which  was  the  first  piece  of  fortification  that  was 
constructed  by  them  in  India  and,  after  taking  up  their 
dwelling  in  this  building,  they  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  mosque  which  stood  on  the  seashore  at  Cochin 
erecting  in  its  place  a  Christian  church,  whilst  they 
imposed  the  labour  of  building  this  edifice  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Cochin.”  The  good  Sheik  goes  on  in 
this  strain.  In  his  first  chapter,  he  had  already 
told  us  that  “that  friend  of  the  Mahomedans,  the 
Zamorin,”  used  to  supply  them  with  the  sinews 
of  war,  and  that  warfare  having  been  early  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Mahomedans,  they  had  kept  on  fighting 
until  their  own  condition  in  Malabar  had  become  great¬ 
ly  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  to  their 
trade,  and  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  devastation  of  pro¬ 
perty,  to  which  they  had,  in  consequence  of  such  course, 
subjected  themselves.  Indeed,  by  their  resolute  ad¬ 
herence  to  it,  their  necessities  became  every  day  more 
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urgent;  so  that  shortly  they  had  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
of  poverty  and  decay  and  wretchedness.1  Let  us  leave 
the  Sheik  here  and  have  a  peep  at  the  other  side  of  the 
shield.  The  Portuguese  accounts,  of  course,  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  Mahomedan  historian.  After 
mentioning  the  hospitable  reception  of  the  Zamorin  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  companions,  Maffeius  says: 
“  His  rebuo,  ut  fit,  extemplo  vulgatis  “  cum  caeteri 
“  mercatores  turn  Saraceni  praecipue  atque  Arabes 
((  magnopere  commoventur,  ac  praeter  capitale  in 
“  Christianos  “odium,  rati  etiam,  quod  res  erat,  quan- 
“  turn  ad  Lusitanorum  commercia  accederet,  tantumde 
“  suis  lucris  imminui,  et  si  praevalidus  manceps  in  earn 
(t  negotiationem  se  interponeret,  nihil  sibi  ad  quaestum 
“  et  navigationem  loci  relictum  iri  ;  institutam  et  coa- 
“  lescentem  novam  societatem  omni  conatu  dirimere 
“  instituunt.  5’2 

“  Having  these  things,  as  it  happens,  got  quickly 
divulged,  the  rest  of  the  merchants  as  well  as  the 
Saracens,  especially  the  Arabs,  were  exceedingly 
moved,  and  besides  the  deadly  hatred  against  the 
Christians,  deeming  as  a  matter,  of  course,  that  by  how 
much  the  commerce  of  the  Portuguese  increased  by  so 
much  their  profit  would  be  diminished,  and  that,  if  a 
very  powerful  merchant  would  interfere  with  this 
commerce,  no  business  and  navigation  of  the  place 
would  be  left  to  themselves,  so  they  determined  to 
destroy  by  every  effort  the  newly  established  and 
growing  Society.  ” 

The  sudden  attack  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  Za¬ 
morin  mentioned  by  the  Sheik  is  thus  described  by 
Maffeius  : — “  Neque  ita  multo  post,  assiduis  Mahomet- 
“  anorum  stimulis,  et  Nairum  aliquot  ac  principum 
“  auctoritate  compulsa  ;  et  quod  caput  est,  praesentis 
“  praedae  iilecta  dulcedine,  vel  inscio,  vel  consentiente, 
“  certe  non  prohibente  Rege,  subito  arreptis  armis, 

“  Lusitanorum  diversorium  aggredittur ;  ibi  ingenti 

1.  Pp.  22— 
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“  clamore  ac  tumultu  ex  citato,  claustra  convellere, 
<£  fores  effringere,  per  vim  conatur  irrumpere.  Nostri, 
“  quamquam  improviso  malo  perterriti,  e  fenestris 
“  tamen  tectisque  fortiter  primos  barbarorum  impetus 
“  repulere  :  sed  perfosso  demum,  dirutoque  pariete, 
“  vis  ac  numerus  ultra  sustineri  n^n  potuit,  hos- 
“  tium  ad  quattuor  millia  telis  ac  sagittis  instructa 
“  convenerant.  Lusitani,  septuaginta  non  amplius, 
“in  hospitio  versabantur ;  ex  iis  ad  quinquaginta 
“  partim  capti,  partim  interfecti,  reliqui  male  multati, 
“  in  iis,  Henricus  antistes  cumsodalibus  quattuor, 
“  multis  acceptis  vulneribus,  ad  classem  vix  evaseri.”1 

“  Not  long  after,  by  the  constant  incitements  of 
the  Mahomedans  and  pushed  forward  by  the  authority 
of  some  Nairs  and  leading  men,  and,  above  all,  enticed 
by  the  charm  of  the  ready  booty,  the  king,  either  not 
knowing  or  consenting,  certainly  not  prohibiting,  they 
all  on  a  sudden  seizing  arms  attacked  the  lodging  of 
the  Portuguese;  having  raised  immense  clamour  and 
tumult,  they  began  to  destroy  the  locks,  to  break  open 
the  doors  and  tried  to  rush  in  by  force.  Our  people, 
although  terrified  by  the  unexpected  evil,  yet  began  to 
repel  bravely  the  first  attacks  of  the  barbarians  from 
the  windows  and  roofs;  but  at  last  the  wall  being  dug 
and  undermined,  their  force  and  numbers  could  no 
longer  be  sustained  ;  four  thousand  enemies  furnished 
with  spears  and  arrows  had  come.  The  Portuguese 
not  more  than  seventy  were  lodging  in  a  hotel,  of  whom 
some  fifty  were  captured,  some  were  killed  and  the  rest 
were  badly  treated.  Of  these,  the  Bishop,  Henry  by 
name,  with  his  four  companions,  severely  wounded 
and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  escaped  to  the  fleet.5’ 

Again,  of  the  reception  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Cochin,  Maffeius  observes  that  they  were  received  by 
the  Raja  with  much  hospitality,  he  desiring  to  con¬ 
ciliate  them  as  valuable  allies  against  the  Zamorin  of 
whose  power  he  was  greatly  jealous.  Osorius  mentions 

T.  Lib.,  ii,  p.  35. 
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that  a  strong  house  in  Cochin  was  alloted  by  the  Raja 
as  a  factory  for  the  Portuguese,  and  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  solemnly  concluded. 

As  Lieut.  Rowlandson  observes  :  “That  an  early 
and  mutual  jealousy  should  have  been  entertained  by  the 
Mahomedans  and  Portuguese  of  one  another  was  natural; 
for  when  was  it  ever  known  that  one  body  of  intruders 
could  patiently  endure  the  presence  of  another  or  con¬ 
sent  to  a  division  of  those  spoils,  which  they  had  before 
viewed  as  exclusively  as  their  own  ?  D’Sousa  and 
Osorius  also,  like  Maffeius,  make  the  first  aggression  to 
have  been  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedans  of  Mecca, 
who,  they  say,  not  only  did  all  in  their  power  to  depress 
the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  but,  from  the  time  of  da 
Gama’s  arrival,  held  secret  conferences  resolving  upon 
their  destruction,  it  being  their  anxious  desire  that 
not  one  man  might  return,  so  that  European  nations, 
from  their  fate,  might  be  deterred  from  any  further 
attempts  at  an  intercourse  with  India.”1 

8.  Islam  in  Malabar.  The  following  extract  taken 
from  Dr.  Subrahmanya  Ayyar’s  Report  on  the  Census  of 
Travancore  (1901)  gives  us  a  succinct  account  of  the 
introduction,  rise  and  growth  of  Islam  in  Mababar. — 

‘‘When  the  religion  of  the  Koran  was  first  brought 
in  from  Arabia  is  an  undecided  question.  That  com¬ 
mercial  relations  laid  the  foundation  for  the  spread 
of  Islam  may,  however,  be  taken  as  established.  The 
conquest  by  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  two  im¬ 
portant  trading  centres  of  the  old  world,  about  A.  D.  640, 
converted  them  /from  a  fighting  into  a  commercial 
nation.  The  sights  that  Alexandria  could  then  show 
fired  them  with  an  ambition  for  commerce  which  is 
even  now  the  sustaining  feature  of  all  Mussalman  com¬ 
munities  in  the  world.  Friar  Bartolomeo  says  that  the 
first  batch  of  Mussalmans  came  to  Malabar  during  the 

reign  of  Caliph  Valid  in  the  90th  year  of  the  Hegira  2 

1.  Note,  p.  80. 
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(710  A.  D.)  which  accords  with  the  date  given  in  the 
Mackenzi  MSS.1  If  the  story  about  the  conversion  of 
the  last  of  the  PerumMs  be  true,  there  is  nothing  hypo¬ 
thetical  in  supposing  that  Moslem  tradesmen  entered 
this  coast  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  after  Christ. 

“  But  individual  followers  of  the  Prophet  had  al¬ 
ready  settled  themselves  in  Malabar.  A  Mahomedan 
inscription  at  Pantalayani  Kollam  in  North  Malabar 
records  the  death  of  one  Abbu  Ibn  Udthorman  in  Hegira 
166.2  Masudi  of  Bagdad  (890 — 956  A.  D.)s  writes 
that,  although  the  Arabs  made  no  permanent  settlement, 
there  were,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  Arab 
merchants  in  Malabar  and  that  the  Arab  name  was  held 
in  high  respect,  Arabian  travellers,  such  as  Ibn  Kur- 
dad  Bah  (869 — 885  A.  D.)4  and  Abu  Zaid  of  Ziraf 
(916  A.  D.)s  refer  in  flattering  terms  to  the  nature  of 
the  commercial  dealings  between  Arabia  and  Malabar. 
Ibn  Hankal,  writing  sometime  after  Masudi,  agrees  with 
him  in  saying  that  the  Mussalmans  had  publicly  cele¬ 
brated  the  five  prayers  and  built  mosques.  In  the 
twelveth  century,  the  inviting  ports  of  Malabar  seem 
to  have  received  high  praise  from  A1  Idrisi,  the  Maho¬ 
medan  geographer  at  the  court  of  Sicily  and  one  of 
the  recognised  authorities  in  matters  of  history  relating 
to  that  period.  In  the  famous  voyages  of  Sindbad 
the  Sailor ,  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  country 
of  Keraia-  His  fourth  voyage  must  have  been  to  Mala¬ 
bar  where  he  “found  men  carrying  pepper/’  In  his 
fifth  voyage  again,  he  crosses  the  Maladives  and  then 
returns  to  the  pepper  country.  Passing  on  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Comorin,  he  found  the  alces-wood  called 
Santy l  (Sandal-wood).  In  his  sixth  voyage,  he  visited 
the  country  where  grew  purple  aloes  of  the  kinds,  Santy 

1.  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Vol.  VII, 
P.  339- 

2.  Malabar ,  Vol,  I,  p.  195. 

3.  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century ,  Intro.,  p.  XIV. 

4 .  Old  Records  of  the  India  Office ,  p.  109. 

3.  Ken's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels ,  Vol.  I,  p.  79 
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and  Comari .  The  Arab  merchants,  to  adopt  the  words 
of  Jonathan  Duncan,  “bringing  annually  sums  of  money 
to  the  Malabar  Coast  for  pepper  and  other  spices  that 
they  carried  from  it  for  the  supply  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  received  every  encouragement  and  the  fullest 
protection  for  their  property  and  religion  from  the  suc¬ 
cessive  Samoories  or  Zamorins.”1 

The  spicy  shore  of  “Araby  the  blest  ”  to  which  the 
author  of  The  Paradise  Lost  refers  with  such  chara¬ 
cteristic  effect  evidently  owes  its  “Sabean  odours”  to 
the  fair  land  of  the  Perumais.  Ibn  Batuta,  writing  in 
the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  notes  the 
rich  Mussalman  merchants  by  whom  every  town  of 
Malabar  was  crowded,  the  respect  and  affection  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  reigning  sovereigns  and 
the  public,  and  the  wayside  pandals  all  over  the 
country  of  Malabar  started  for  passers-by  to  quench 
their  thirst,  pouring  water  in  these  places  into 
the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Islam.  He  also  re¬ 
fers  to  the  five  mosques  which  stood  as  an  ornament 
to  the  noble  emporium  of  Quilon,  and  bestows  high 
praise  on  the  generosity  and  power  of  its  Hindu 
Sovereigns.  Abdur-Razak,  writing  in  1442  A.  D.,  in¬ 
forms  us  that,  on  every  Friday  and  on  every  solemn 
feast  day,  the  Khotba  was  celebrated  according  to  the 
prescribed  rules  of  Islam.  Historians  and  travellers 
of  the  1 6th  century  refer  in  high  terms  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  of  the  Mahomedans  in  Malabar.  Bar¬ 
bosa  notices  the  Mappilas  of  Calicut,  who  wore  a  small 
round  cap  on  their  head,  and  Ludovico  Varthema 
writes: — “It  must  be  known  that  the  Pagans  do  not 
navigate  much,  but  it  is  the  Moors  who  carry  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  for  in  Calicut  there  are  at  least  15,000  Moors, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  country.  The 
time  of  their  navigation  is  this.  From  Persia  to  the 
Cape  Comorin,  which  is  distant  from  Calicut  by  eight 
days’  journey  by  sea  towards  the  south;  you  can  navigate 
x.  Part  I,  pp.  104— 5. 
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through  six  months  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say 
September  to  all  April ;  then  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  August,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  this 
coast,  because  the  sea  is  very  stormy  and  tempestuous. 
At  the  end  of  April,  they  ^depart  from  the  coast  of  Cali¬ 
cut  and  pass  the  Cape  Comorin  and  enter  into  another 
course  of  navigation,  which  is  safe  for  these  four  months 
and  go  for  small  spices.  ”  The  Mussalmans  monopo¬ 
lised  the  trade  of  Malabar  then.  They  occupied  every 
habitable  sea-port,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  constructors 
of  the  towns  on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  the  many 
wars  that  ensued  between  the  Zamorin  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  Mussalmans  assisted  their  Hindu  sovereign 
against  the  foreigner.  The  Jew’s  Town  at  Cochin 
was  burnt  by  the  Moors ;  but  the  Portuguese,  increas¬ 
ing  in  power  and  prosperity,  resolved  to  wreak  their 
vengeance.  Zien-ud-deen  gives  an  unsavoury  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  persecutions  and  cruelties  committed  by 
the  Portuguese.  To  whatever  credence  this  account 
may  be  entitled,  it  is  evident  that  they  dispersed  the 
flourishing  Mahomedans  of  the  Malabar  Coast  to  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  country. 

“  After  a  comparatively  uneventful  period  of  two 
centuries,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan  appeared  on 
the  scene,  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  peaceful 
dominions  of  the  Malabar  kings.  The  former  never 
reached  Travancore,  but  Tippu  entered  the  country 
by  the  north,  and  formed  settlements  at  convenient 
centres.  In  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  sea-port  of  Alleppey  by  Maha  Raja  Rama  Varma 
with  a  view  to  destroy  the  commercial  monopoly 
of  the  Dutch  at  Purakad,  12  miles  to  the  south,  a 
number  of  Mussalmans  from  Sindh,  Kutch  and 
Gujarat  were  invited  to  settle  and  carry  on  commerce 
in  Travancore.  Successive  immigrations  have  followed 
and  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  this  port  into  the 
largest  Mahomedan  centre  in  the  State.  The  share  of 
proselytism  has  also  to  be  remembered  in  connection 
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with  the  present  strength  of  the  Mussalman  popu¬ 
lation.  The  followers  of  Mahomedanism  form  6*5 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.’’ 

In  Cochin,  the  percentage  is  almost  the  same.  Not 
so  however  in  Malabar,  where  it  is  very  high,  number¬ 
ing  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  In 
every  10,000  of  population,  Travancore  contains  645*5, 
Cochin,  671*06  and  Malabar,  2,985*25  Mahomedans. 

Of  the  Mussalmans  of  Cochin,  the  Census  Report¬ 
er  observes:  c‘  Though  among  the  followers  of  Islam  in 
Cochin  are  found  persons  of  high  character  and  social 
position,  enjoying  important  privileges  granted  by  the 
native  rulers,  they  consist  mainly  of  converts  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Hindu  community,  mostly  Dravi- 
dians  in  race,  who  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  humiliating  disabilities 
they  groaned  under,  and  tried  by  one  bound  to  raise 
themselves  considerably  in  the  social  scale.  The  pro¬ 
selytes  still  point  back  to  their  origin  by  retaining 
some  of  their  original  customs,  such  as  the  bridegroom 
tying  a  Tali  (a  thin  plate  of  gold  shaped  like  the  leaf  of 
the  pipal)  round  the  neck  of  the  bride  at  the  wedding, 
the  distribution  of  pent  supari,  Kurava  (joyful  shouts  of 
women),  muisc  and  tom-tom  on  the  occasion  and  the 
observance  of  caste  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  marri¬ 
age.  Once  in  a  way,  an  itinerant  preacher  crosses  the 
Ghats  to  preach  to  the  local  followers  of  the  prophet 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  their  faith  in  their 
entirety,  but  such  occasional  attempts  at  reform  produce 
very  little  effect  upon  deep-rooted  customs  and  long¬ 
standing  usages. 

“  The  Mussalman  section  of  the  population 
of  the  State  numbering  54,492,  consists  chiefly  of 
Jonaka  Mappilas,  Ravuttans  or  Lubbays  and  Pathans 
with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Sheiks,  Sayyids,  Moghuls, 
Kactchhi  Memons,  Hussains  and  Boras.  Divided 
according  to  sect,  all  the  Moslems  in  the 
State,  except  the  Boras  and  Sunqis,  or  those  who 
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acknowledge  the  first  four  Caliphs  as  the  lawful  succes¬ 
sors  of  Mahomed,  accept  the  sunnets  or  traditions  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran.  The  Boras,  num¬ 
bering  but  7,  are  Shiahs,  who  regard  Ali,  the  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  Mahomed,  as  the  rightful  successor 
of  the  prophet.  While  they  reject  the  sunnets  as  of  no 
authority  whatever,  they  have  for  themselves  a  sepa¬ 
rate  set  of  traditions.  Regarded  again  as  the  followers 
of  the  founders  of  the  four  schools  of  Moslem  jurispru¬ 
dence,  Malik,  Hanifa,  Shafii  and  Hanbal,  who  divide 
among  them  the  whole  orthodox  Moslem  world,  the 
Jonaka  Msppilas,  who  form  80  per  cent  of  the  Maho- 
medans  in  the  State,  are  Shafiites,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Sunni  sect  are  Hanfiites.  Malik  and  Hanbal  have 
no  followers  in  Cochin. ” 

9.  The  Mappillas.  Their  Appearance,  Dress, 
Ornaments,  etc.  We  have  the  following  description  of 
the  Mappiias  by  Burton:  “  They  are  alight-coloured  and 
good-looking  race  (this  description  applies  only  to  the 
higher  orders  ;  the  labouring  classes  are  dark  and  ill- 
favoured),  of  men  with  high  features,  the  proud  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  wiry  forms  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael ; 
their  delicate  hands  and  feet,  and  their  long  and  bushy 
beards  show  that  a  little  Hindu  blood  flows  in  their 
veins.  They  shave  the  hair  and  trim  the  moustaches 
according  to  the  sunnet  and,  instead  of  a  turban,  wear 
a  small  silk  or  cloth  cap  of  peculiar  shape  upon  their 
heads.  The  chest  and  shoulders  are  left  exposed,  and 
a  white  or  dyed  piece  of  linen,  resembling  in  cut  and 
colour  the  “lung”  or  bathing  cloth  of  Central  ^Asia,  is 
tied  round  the  loins-  The  garment,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  worn  by  the  males  does  not  reach  below  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  whereas  the  fair  sex  prolong  it  to 
the  ankles-  The  upper  portion  of  the  female  figure  is 
modestly  concealed  by  a  shirt  round  the  neck  with 
large  sleeves,  and  the  opening  in  the  front.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  faithful,  a  veil  is  always  thrown 
over  the  head.” 

BR» 
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The  ordinary  dress  of  the  men  is  a  mundu  or 
cloth,  generally  white  with  a  purple  border,  but  some¬ 
times  orange  or  green  or  plain  white.  It  is  tied  on 
the  left  (Hindus  tie  them  on  the  right)  and  kept  in 
position  by  a  nul  or  waist  string,  to  which  are  attached 
one  or  more  elassus  (small  cylinders)  of  gold  or  silver 
or  baser  metal,  containing  texts  from  the  Koran  or 
magic  yantrams .  A  small  knife  is  usally  worn  in  the  waist. 
Persons  of  importance  wear,  in  addition,  a  long  flowing 
white  garment  of  fine  cotton;  and  over  this  again  may 
be  worn  a  short  waist-coat-like  jacket.1  Day  says 
that  girls  have  holes  bored  in  their  ears,  as 
a  mark  of  affection  ;  consequently,  the  more  they  are 
hored,  the  greater  their  parent’s  love  for  them.  At 
an  early  age,  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  pierced  and  a  bit  of 
lead  inserted,  and  the  flap  distended.  But  this  is  com¬ 
mon  with  women  of  other  castes  also  in  Malabar. 
Adult  women  among  Mappiias  indulge  in  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  like  their  sisters  among  other  classes, 
gold  chains,  necklaces,  bracelets,  etc.  adorn  their  per¬ 
son;  but  they  are  seldom  partial  to  ornaments  set  with 
precious  stones  or  gems.  Among  the  generality,  the 
necks  are  often  covered  with  strings  of  beads,  their 
arms  with  bangles  as  are  also  their  ankles,  while  their 
ears  are  weighed  down  with  ornaments.  The  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  Mappiia,  especially  when  it  assumes  the 
expression  with  which  he  usually  regards  infidels  and 
heretics,  is  strongly  indicative  of  his  ferocious  and 
fanatic  disposition.  They  used  to  arm  themselves  from 
an  early  age  with  a  long  knife  that  usually  hangs  from 
the  waist;  when  entering  battle,  they  generally  carried 
two,  one  in  the  hand  and  the  other  between  the  teeth 
and  these  did  great  havoc.  Their  knives  have  how¬ 
ever  been  now  interdicted  by  Government.  As  a 
class,  they  have  steadily  begun  to  engage  themselves  in 
the  more  peaceful  walks  of  life,  such  as  agriculture  and 
commerce.  Educational  facilities  are  also  afforded  them, 
of  which  the  community  has  begun  to  take  advantage, 

and  capable  members  of  the  class  have  also  been 

1.  Malabar  Gazetteer .  p,  jqj. 
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entertained  in  the  public  service  on  terms  more  favour¬ 
able  than  those  allowed  to  other  classes.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  frugal,  industrious  and  enterprising.  They 
are  traders  to  a  large  extent  and  have  amassed  consider¬ 
able  wealth  which  they  have  invested  on  land.  They 
engaged  themselves  in  clearing  and  planting  waste-land 
on  the  margin  of  the  jungle.  The  lower  classes  are 
fishermen,  labourers  and  petty  cultivators. 

Their  fanaticism — The  Mappilas  of  British  Mala¬ 
bar  have  always  been  a  troublesome  class  requiring 
the  special  attention  of  the  authorities.  Even  Tippu 
Sultan,  their  co-religionist,  failed  in  1774  to  quell  a 
rising,  his  troops,  a  thousand  in  number,  being  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  the  Hindu  temple  at  Manjeri  burnt  down. 
Their  fanatic  acts  seem  to  be  always  directed  against 
this  shrine.  In  August  1849,  after  desecrating  the 
rebuilt  temple,  thirty  of  them  repulsed  two  Companies 
of  sepoys,  and,  being  joined  by  others,  pursued  their 
career  of  violence,  until  they  were  destroyed  by  a 
detachment  of  H.  M’s  94th  Regiment.  Further  raids 
followed,  costing  many  lives,  in  1851  and  1852.  Mr. 
Conolly,  Collector  of  Malabar,  who  had  reported  on 
the  recent  disturbances, expressed  his  feeling  of  despair 
and  inability  to  devise  any  method  of  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  such  scenes  or  of  capturing  any  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  them,  “The  Moplah,”  he 
wrote, c ‘is  a  fanatic  madman,  whose  sole  object  is  to 
throw  away  his  life  after  doing  all  the  damage  possible 
to  his  adversary.  They  will  receive  no  quarter;  they 
fight  like  madmen.”  A  high  priest,  whom  the  Collector 
suspected  of  inciting  them,  was  banished  from  the 
country  in  1853.  In  October  1854,  Act  XXIII  of 
1854,  known  as  the  ‘Mopla  Act’  was  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  Mappila  outrages,  under  which  forfeiture 
of  property,  confinement  of  persons  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  commit  such  offences,  and  the  cremation 
of  bodies  of  those  killed  in  attacks  or  sentenced  to 
suffer  capital  punishment,  might  be  inflicted.  The 
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result  was  that,  before  one  year  was  out  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Mkppila  Act,  in  September  1855,  Mr. 
Conolly  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  Mappilas  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Calicut  Jail.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  measures  adopted  by  successive  Governments, 
the  fanatical  savagery  of  the  Mappilas  has  not  abated. 
In  March  1896,  a  rising  took  place,  in  this  instance  also, 
at  Manjeri,  when  twenty  men  of  H.  M.’s  South  Stafford 
Regiment  were  attacked  by  nearly  a  hundred  Mappilas, 
of  whom  eighty-four  were  killed  or  wounded.  Several 
of  them  were  mere  youths  under  fifteen  years  of  age.1 

It  has  been  suspected  by  some  that  the  causes  that 
contribute  towards  these  outbreaks  lie  deeper  than 
mere  religious  fanaticism,  that  the  disturbances  are 
more  agrarian  than  religious,  and  that  the  spread  of 
education  and  a  better  treatment  of  them  by  the  higher 
classes  would  tend  to  bring  about  favourable  results. 
The  experiment  is  being  made,  and  let  us  hope  that 
the  desired  for-resuTt  will  follow. 

The  Mappiias  of  the  Cochin  State  form  a  peaceful 
community  and  have  never  been  troublesome  like  their 
brethren  of  Malabar.  Not  so  those  of  Travancore. 
Forbes  tells  us  that  “the  Moplas  of  Travancore 
were  constantly  at  variance  with  the  NiJyars,  and 
that  the  king  of  Travancore,  jealous  of  their  ambi¬ 
tious  and  revengeful  temper,  keeps  them  in 
great  subjection,  and  levies  frequent  contributions 
on  their  property  to  which  they  reluctantly  submit 
from  knowing  that  they  would  experience  the  same 
treatment  from  other  Governments.  At  one  period, 
the  Mappilas  created  a  great  commotion  in  Travan¬ 
core  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  massacr- 
red  the  chief  of  Anjengoand  all  the  English  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  settlement  when  on  a  public  visit  to 

1.  The  recent  out-break  covered  a  wider  area  and  asssumed 
very  serious  proportions.  It  took  some  time  to  quell  it,  and  it  was 
put  down  only  after  the  loss  of  several  lives,  and  a  good  deal  of 
damage  was  done  to  property,  private  and  public. — Ed. 
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the  Queen  of  Atftfinga.”1 

The  Msppilasare  Sunnees  and  Hanafites  and  are 
strict  followers  of  the  Koran.  Their  chief  priest,  whose 
office  is  hereditary,  is  called  a  Tangal  who  usually  re¬ 
sides  at  PonnSni.  They  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  authority  on  religious  subjects  is  the  Makhdum 
Tangal  of  Ponnani.  The  chief  priest  of  a  mosque  is 
also  called  a  Tangal.  Their  prayers  are  repeated  five 
times  daily,  and  on  Friday  this  is  done  at  the  Musjid. 
They  strictly  observe  the  five  essentials  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  viz.,  the  recital  of  the  kalinia 
or  creed,  the  five  daily  prayers  (niskaram),  the  Ramzan 
fast,  the  duty  of  alms  [Zakkath ,  tithe),  and  the  Haj 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Their  mosques  (palli)  are  rect¬ 
angular  buildings  with  sloping  roofs,  tiled  or  thatched, 
and  ornamental  gables  in  front  like  those  of  the  Hindu 
temples ;  some  of  them  have  gate-houses.  They  are 
built  with  the  main  entrance  to  the  west  so  that  the 
congregation  faces  east  towards  Mecca.  There  is  often 
a  tank  close  by.  A  mulla  versed  in  Arabic  is  attached 
to  every  mosque  to  lead  the  services.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  congregation,  though  the  Kazi ,  as  a  rule,  nomi¬ 
nates  him.  The  Kazi  is  the  head  of  the  Jamat  (lit. 
assembly)  or  Friday  mosque.  His  functions  include 
the  reading  of  the  Friday  sermon  ( Kutba ),  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  marriages  and  general  arbitration  in  civil 
and  religious  matters. 

They  observe  the  Ramzan  or  thirty  days  fast 
which  begins  as  soon  as  the  Ramzan  new  moon  is 
seen  and  ends  with  the  appearance  of  the  next  new 
moon.  The  fast  is  strictly  observed,  a  good  Mappila 
refraining  even  from  swallowing  his  spittle  from  sun¬ 
rise  till  sunset ;  after  which  he  may  take  food. 

i.  The  Cochinite  Mussalmans  have  as  a  rule  been  always 
loyal  and  law-abilding.  Some  of  them  belong  to  ancient  and 
jespectable  families.  Among  them,  there  is  a  healthy  activity  to 
improve  the  social,  literary  and  economic  conditions  of  their  com  . 
raunity. — Ed. 
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All  those  who  can  afford  it  performs  the  Haj  or 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  may  be  done  even  by  proxy 
after  a  man's  death. 

Of  festivals,  the  Msppilas  celebrate  the  Bakrid,  or 
V ally  a  ferunnal  in  the  third  month  after  the  Ram¬ 
zan.  They  only  observe  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  of 
Muharam  ;  they  do  not  make  taboots. 

Birth  and  ceremonies  after . — As  soon  as  a  child  is 
born,  it  is  bathed  in  cold  water.  The  Mulla  or  priest 
then  takes  it  in  hand  and,  raising  it  up  to  the  breast, 
recites  in  the  child’s  ears  the  two  formulae  of  prayer- 
call  which  are  repeated  five  times  daily.  The  mother 
undergoes  the  “15th  day’s  bath,”  “28th  day’s  bath” 
and  “40th  day’s  bath.”  The  last  day’s  ceremony  is 
performed  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
much  money  is  squandered  on  it. 

The  sventh  day  after  birth  is  the  prescribed  day 
for  naming  the  child,  but  the  time  varies  in  different 
places  and  extends  up  to  six  months.  When  the  child 
receives  its  name,  its  head  also  ought  to  be  shaved. 
Male  children  may  be  circumcised  at  any  age.  but 
generally  are  before  ten.  This  rite  is  performed  with 
great  ceremony  and  is  called  Msrga  KalySrram  to 
which  invitations  are  sent  out  all  round.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  spend  large  sums  on  these  occasions.  The 
ceremony  corresponding  to  this  for  females,  celebrated 
with  great  eclat ,  is  the  ear-boring . 

Marriage . — It  is  essential  for  Mappiias  to  marry. 
The  marriage  rite  is  considered  as  a  species  of  fore¬ 
taste  of  their  paradise.  Consequently,  they  are  parti¬ 
cular  about  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
it.  Mahomed  advised  those  of  his  followers,  who  were 
too  poor  to  marry,  to  retire  from  the  world  and  pass 
their  days  in  devotion.  The  bride’s  family  people 
seek  a  husband  for  her;  thus  a  father  sends  some 
persons  to  the  friends  of  a  youth  whom  he  considers 
suitable,  and  the  bride-groom  requires  a  present,  in 
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return  for  marrying  the  daughter,  as  well  as  her  dowry. 
Early  marriage  is  never  the  rule;  but,  of  course,  there 
are  exceptions.  Hanafites  sometimes  espouse  brides 
under  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  Shafiis  do  this  more 
rarely.  All  preliminaries  being  settled  and  a  day  for 
celebration  of  the  betrothal  fixed,  the  bridegroom, 
attended  by  his  friends,  proceeds  to  the  bride’s  house, 
where  her  father  meets  him  and  sprinkles  him  with 
rose-water,  while  some  matrons,  anoxious  to  avert  the 
evil  eye,  advance  with  a  basin  containing  water,  tur¬ 
meric  and  Kusa  grass.  The  party  then  proceeds  to 
a  pandal,  under  which  they  sit  on  carpets  or  mats 
spread  on  the  ground.  Here  they  amuse  themselves 
by  chewing  betel,  and  some  elder  introduces  the 
subject.  Numerous  questions  are  asked  by  both  sides, 
at  the  termination  of  which  betrothal  takes  place  in 
the  form  of  a  contract  in  which  the  amount  to  be  paid 
is  stipulated.  Trays  containing  part  of  the  money,  are 
then  brought  in,  together  with  some  presents  and  a 
gold  ring,  which  is  touched  successively  by  each 
person  present.  The  priest  then  places  the  ring  on 
the  bride-groom’s  finger,  and  the  bride’s  father  gives 
the  contract  to  the  kazi,  to  file  amongst  the  records 
of  the  mosque.  Betel  is  then  distributed,  and,  after  the 
bride’s  father  has  rubbed  sandal-wood  paste  on  the 
breasts  of  his  guests,  they  withdraw. 

It  is  needless  to  give  details  of  the  whole  ceremony, 
the  most  important  and  concluding  part  of  which 
is,  when  the  Tangal  goes  into  the  inner  room  with  the 
bridegroom  and  unites  his  little  finger  to  that  of  the 
bride  and  pronounces  the  benediction.  A  gold  chain 
or  a  string,  sometimes  of  beads,  in  the  form  of  a  tali 
is  usually  hung  around  the  bride’s  neck  at  some  conve¬ 
nient  time,  subsequent  to  the  ceremony.  The  chief 
religious  ceremony  in  marriage  is  called  Nikkale .  The 
Kazi  makes  the  two  repeat  the  neeessary  formulae  in 
the  presence  of  two  competent  witnesses.  The  Maho- 
medan  law  and  religion  allows  polygamy  and  the  full 
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complement  of  wives  permitted  is  four.  Mr.  Kunjayan, 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  Ernad  and  Waliuva- 
nad  Taluks  of  south  Malabar,  says  that  “it  can  be  stated 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  more  than  80  per  cent 
are  polygamists  of  whom  not  less  than  20  have  more 
than  two.”  He  also  says  that  the  practice  of  marrying 
a  deceased  brother’s  wife  is  very  common  among  the 
Mappilas  of  South  Malabar,  but  rarely  among  those 
of  North  Malabar. 

Divorce . — Under  the  Mahomedan  law,  divorce  is 
an  easy  matter  for  the  husband.  He  need  assign  no 
reason  whatever.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  a  wife  wishing 
to  have  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  She  can  have  it 
only  on  specified  grounds  such  as  the  following. — 
(1)  inability  of  the  husband  to  maintain  the  wife 
with  the  least  amount  of  comfort  she  can  put  up  with. 
This  includes  the  provision  of  a  house,  the  payment  of 
of  the  Mahur  (dower),  if  demanded,  before  intercourse 
etc;  (2)  incurable  and  loathsome  diseases  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  such  as  leprosy,  insanity,  etc.  ;  (3)  permanent 
impairment  of  powers.  Practically,  instances  of  di¬ 
vorce  by  a  wife  are  so  rare  that  they  can  be  counted  on 
one’s  fingers.  In  North  Malabar,  divorce  by  the  husband 
is,  says  Mr.  Kunjayan  in  the  Malabar  Quartely  Review , 
“is  the  exception,  and  is  looked  upon  with  much  con¬ 
cern,  and  society  does  not  view  the  man  with  particular 
favour,  but  in  South  Malabar,  divorce  is  almost  the 
rule.  Divorce,  even  on  the  very  next  day  after  mar¬ 
riage,  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  ”1  Generally, 
the  husband  recites  the  formula  of  divorce  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  near  relations  of  the  wife,  or,  in  their 
absence,  he  intimates  to  the  Kazi,  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  woman,  the  fact  of  his  having  divorced  her. 
Utterance  of  the  formula  is,  however,  indispensable.  In 
the  Cochin  State,  the  Kazi  receives  his  appointment 
from  the  Raja. 

x.  Vol.  II,  p.  91. 
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Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  deed  of  appointment: 

“Be  it  known  to  our  Abdur  Rahiman,  son  of  Moosa 

Kutty  Kadiar,  residing  at  Kurinchira  in  Tattaman- 

galam.  As  we  have  appointed  you  Kadiar  of  the 

followers  of  Islam  living  in  the  four  villages  of  Chiffur, 

Tattamangalam,  NallSppiliy  and  Pattancheri,  you  are 

to  perform  for  them  the  ceremonies  of  Kaveneluttu, 

Moulottu  and  such  other  ceremonies  as  have  to  be 
»  » 

performed  in  the  mosque,  and  receive  emoluments  due 
for  the  same.  You  are  to  govern  them  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  matters  according  to  old  custom.  To  this  effect 
we  have  given  you  this  Royal  writing  in  the  month  of 
Dhanu  (January)  1061  M.  E.  (1886  A.  D.).  Issued 
from  our  palace  at  Kanayannur  in  the  handwriting  of 
Pavvattil  Ammunny.  ” 

Msppila  woman  do  not  generally  seclude  them¬ 
selves  and  are  not  held  to  be  ghosha  like  other  Maho- 
medan  women.  They  walk  about  and  do  their  work  like 
their  Hindu  sisters-  However,  women  of  the  higher 
classes  are  kept  secluded,  and  hide  their  faces  when 
they  go  abroad  holding  an  umbrella  so  low  as  to  hide 
their  faces  from  the  vulgar  eye. 

Death  and  ceremonies  after . — As  soon  as  life  is  as¬ 
certained  to  be  extinct,  the  pillow  on  which  the  head 
rested  is  removed  and  the  clothes  worn  at  death  are 
removed,  and  replaced,  and  the  body  is  shifted  so  as  to 
bring  the  face  towards  the  Kebla  (Mecca).  The  big 
toes  are  tied  together  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  the  hands 
are  crossed  on  the  chest,  the  right  over  the  left  and  the 
jaws  are  also  secured  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  Before 
the  body  is  taken  for  burial,  it  is  bathed  in  hot  water, 
after  which  it  is  placed  on  a  mat  over  which  a  clean 
cloth  on  which  rose-water  is  sprinkled  and  grains  of 
camphor  strewn,  is  spread.  The  ears,  nostrils,  the  space 
between  the  lips,  the  fingers  and  toes  are  stuffed  and 
covered  with  cotton.  Three  pieces,  in  the  case  of  males 
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and  five  pieces,  in  the  case  of  females,  of  white  cloth  of 
the  length  of  the  body  are  tightly  wrapped  round  the 
corpse,  and  the  ends  of  the  cloth  are  tied  with  two  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  cloth,  and  one  narrow  strip  is  tied  about 
the  middle  of  the  body  about  the  abdomen.  From  the 
moment  of  death  till  the  body  is  taken  for  burial,  Mullas 
are  employed  to  read  the  Koran '  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse.  The  body  is  carried  to  the  mosque  on  a  bier 
which  is  placed  near  the  western  wall  of  the  outer 
room  and  the  assembled  people  pray  over  it.  It  is  then 
removed  to  the  grave  and  lowered  into  the  inner  pit. 
The  three  knots  are  untied,  and  the  body  is  so  turned 
as  to  make  it  lie  on  the  right  side  facing  towards  the 
Kebla ,  the  position  of  the  grave  being  from  north  to 
south.  A  handful  of  earth  is  placed  below  the  right 
cheek  as  an  emblem  of  humility.  The  grave  is  covered 
with  cut  laterite  stones,  and  each  of  the  assembled 
throws  a  handful  of  earth  all  reciting  prayers.  Prayers 
are  continuously  repeated  over  the  grave  by  priests 
according  as  the  family  of  the  deceased  can  afford  to  have 
it  kept  up,  for  three  days,  a  week  and  40  days.  Mullas 
read  the  Koran  in  the  house  of  the  deceased  also  con¬ 
tinuously  for  three  days.  On  the  third  day,  a  grand  and 
costly  ceremony  takes  place,  when  a  Maulud  (history 
of  the  birth  &c.  of  the  Prophet)  is  read.  Alms  are 
given  away,  and  the  Mullas  recompensed  for  their  ser¬ 
vices.  This  is  repeated  on  the  15th  and  40th  days  after 
death  when  large  numbers  are  fed.  Those  who  can 
afford  it  observe  in  a  similar  manner  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  a  relative. 

Law  of  inheritance — As  regards  their  law  of  in¬ 
heritance  and  testamentary  powers,  they  follow  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Koran,  though  there  are  Mahomedan  MSp- 
piias  in  North  Malabar  and  in  Travancore  who  have 
retained  the  Nsyar  system  of  succession  by  nephews. 

Food  and  drink . — Their  food  is  principally  rice, 
fish  and  meat.  The  animals  have  to  be  properly  killed 
( hal'al )  by  having  its  throat  cut.  Po^k  is  strictly 
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prohibited  by  their  religion;  so  also  are  intoxicating 
liquors  in  which  very  few  indulge. 

Education.— Their  general  education  is  very  meagre. 
Boys  are  sent  to  payal  schools,  where  they  are  taught  to 
repeat  the  letters  of  the  Arabic  language  from  small 
planks  on  which  the  characters  are  traced.  It  is  seldom 
that  boys  go  beyond  this.  Burton,  however,  observes  : 
“They  carefully  cultivate  the  classical  and  religious 
branch  of  study,  such  as  Sarf  or  native  grammar  and 
syntax,  Mantek  or  logic,  Hadis  or  traditions  of  the 
Prophet,  and  Karat  or  the  chanting  of  the  Koran.  They 
seldom  know  Persian:  but  as  they  begin  the  Arabic 
language  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  speak,  and  often  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  instructors,  their  critical  knowledge  of 
it  is  extensive  and  their  pronunciation  good.”  This  was 
perhaps  a  correct  picture  of  the  high  class  Mappiias 
when  Burton  wrote.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  studies 
described  above  are  kept  up  by  even  the  high  class 
Mappiias  of  the  present  day.  Burton  goes  on  to  observe 
that  “the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  Mappiias  is  the 
MalaySlam,  into  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned, 
many  sacred  books  have  been  translated.  The  higher 
classes  are  instructed  by  private  tutors  and  appear  to 
be  usually  well-educated.  The  priest  has  charge  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
schoolmaster  or  the  scholar.  The  mother-tongue  of  the 
Msppila  is,  and  has  always  been,  Malayaiam,  and  the 
infinitesimal  few  who  acquire  any  sort  of  proficiency  in 
Arabic  regard  it  as  the  laboured  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
language.”  If  Burton’s  description  is  the  rule  among 
Mappiias  of  Malabar,  then,  those  of  Cochin  and  Travan- 
core  are  surely  exceptions  to  that  rule.  Of  late,  schools 
have  been  started  in  Malabar  for  Mappiias,  and  they  are 
being  slowly  weaned  from  their  fanatic  habits  into  more 
favourable  paths  of  life  by  means  of  a  system  of  almost 
eleemosynary  education. 
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Balghatty,  352. 

Barbosa,  1,  13,  *4.  3*.  33.  43. 
64,  112,  254.  25s.  257.  261, 
273.  275,  284,  285,-  336, 
386,  398.  4QS,  423»  424 
467.. 538i  550. 
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Bartolomeo,  6,  256,  275,  284. 
290,  384,  415,  422,  424, 

427,  428,  437,  438,  440,  4S0. 
Basnage,  474. 

Battimeni,  note  on,  82-83. 
Benat-dery,  14. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  515, 
523  525. 

Berkenkoor,  120122,  123. 

See  Vatakkenkur. 

Betimeni,  63  65  See  Batti¬ 
meni. 

Bettitte,  note  on  127  See 
Velutta  Tavali. 

Bhutaraya  Perumal,  420. 

Cabral,  33,131, 132  196, 

197,  438. 

Cael,  33,  3S6. 

Caincoulam,  64,  See,  Kayam- 
kuiam. 

Caldwell,  Bishop,  iSt  jS8, 
-SS,  452,  471,  513,  535. 
Calemcoulang,  64,  see  Ka- 
yamkulam. 

Calicoilan,  67,  See  Kayamku- 
lam. 

Calicut,  King  of,  4,  5,  see 

under  Zamorin. 

Callecoulam,  35,  see  Kayam- 
kulam. 

Cananoor,  note  on,  230 — 
231,  see  Cannanore. 
Canarese,  209 — 214. 
Cannanore,  Kings  of,  138, 
Fort  of,  151,  152,  210,  note 
on,  230  23 if  coining  in, 

405. 

Caolan,  64. 

Carappuram,  note  on,  353— 
354. 

Carimbalie,  63. 

Carnagopili,  note  on,  62—63. 

Carnapoly,  63. 

Cartamana,  107,  108. 


Bichoor,  6z 

Blahayil  Nayars,  175. 

British  Government,  the 
— Relations  of  with  Edap- 
pilli,  77-81. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  C.  122,  298, 
34L  345,  346,  3S2,  418, 

419,  47b,  488,  505,  5 1  r, 

514.  520,  524,  525,  <526,  537* 

Burnell,  Dr.  446,  447,  452, 

453,  476,  512,  513,  523, 

526,  466. 

Burton,  Capt,  275,  277,  279, 
338'  563. 


Casa,  Heetar  de  la,  44. 

Cash,  the  coin  called,  407, 
41°,  413* 

Castenheda,  405. 

Ceilao,  36. 

Cerobothras,  13. 

Chakram,  407. 

Chaliett,  King  of,  147,  148, 
i49,  i53,  156. 

Chaliyur  Branch,  of  the  ro¬ 
yal  family  of  Cochin,  92, 
96,  100. 

Chalukyas,  130. 

Chanai  Pillay,  44,  46,  47. 

Chanamangalam,  122,  see 
Chennairangalam. 

Changacheri,  47,  58. 

Changanasseri,  67. 

Changatam,  334 — 337. 

Chayel,  33,  36. 

Chembakasseri  Rajas,  origin 
of,  109 — 122. 

Chenganad,  5. 

Chennamangalam,  note  on, 
122,  124,16,  520,  527. 

Cheppad,  82,  83. 

Chera.  6,  7  11  12  13  183, 
184  387  47i- 
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C. 

Cheramakkal  27. 

Cheraman  Perumal,  6  104, 
107  187  189  361  387 

389  405  418-419  494-495 
505  5°6. 

Cheranellur  Kartavu  101- 
102. 

Cherava  Swarupam  note  on 
62 — 68. 

Cheravai  58  9  10  12  64. 

Cheri  374. 

Cherina  Marakkar  46  47 
48. 

Chettwaye  103  105  106 

107,  108, 157, 162, 163,  165, 
174, 176. 

Chirakal,  Kings  of,  4,  treaty 
of,  with  the  Dutch  and  Po- 
rakkad,  115 — 117,  note  on 
187 — 230.  See  Kolattiri. 

Chiravaya  Mandalam,  11, 
12. 

Cholas  11,  13.  26,  182,  18S, 
471. 

Chowkays,  352. 

Christians,  at  Quiion,  38 — 
39,  41.  in  Marta,  62,  of  St. 
Thomas,  64,  privileges  cf, 
secured  by  the  Dutch,  94, 
144,  of  Malabar,  classifica¬ 
tion  of,  443,  New  and  old 

443—444. 

Christovao  de  Gama,  114? 
US- 

Chronicles,  of  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  temple.  8 — 9,  12,  Ta¬ 
mil,  18,  of  Trivandrum 
temple  27,  of  do.  64,  Co¬ 
chin  Sirkar  Grandhavari, 
70. 

Chumkum,  380.  See  Customs 
duties. 

Churches,  of  Malabar,  note 
on  the  history  of,  480—492. 


C07lt . 

Cochin,  Kings  of,  4,  adoption 
to  Travancore  from  the 
House  of,  21 — 23,  King  of, 
34.  3S>  39>  exiled  King  of, 
54,  backs  up  Kayamkulam 
Raja,c8,  do.  65 — 5 7,  island 
of,  69 — 70,  relations  with 
Edappilly  of,  77 — 81.  origin 
of  the  Royal  House  of,  91 
— 92,  The  first  treaty  with 
the  Dutch  and,  92 — 95,  five 
branches  of  the  Royal 
House  of,  note  on  96 — 100, 
relations  with  Cranganur 
of,  104— 103,  claims  to  Ma- 

f 

nappuram  of,  108,  four  pil¬ 
lars  of,  109,  Kings  of,  128, 
129,  130,  132,  133,  *35. 

138—139.  142,  i43,  149, 
151,  i6r.  163  164,  165,  166- 
224,  abolition  of  slavery  in, 
282,  do-  284,  Mode  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in,  368 — 374,  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  King  retiring, 
399,  coining  in,  405,  border 
feudatories  of,  421 — 422, 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Por 
tuguese  at  the  town  of, 

545- 

Coernad,  10 1 . 

Coilan,  68,  see  Quiion. 

Coinage  in  Malabar,  note  on 
405—416. 

Colastri,  note  on,  187 — 230. 
See  Kolattiri. 

Coleridge,  Fr.  48. 

Colon,  33.  See  Quiion. 

Comorin,  Cape,  6,  471^ 

Conner,  Lieut.,  279. 

Continho,  Marshall  Fernan¬ 
do,  134,  i35»  >36. 

Conveyance,  form  of  deed  of, 

309- 

Correa,  337.  424 

Cornwallis  Lord.  229:,  291. 
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C—cont. 


Cosmas  Indikopleustus  449* 
480. 

“  Cotiote”  233;  see  Kotta- 
yam  Rajas. 

Cotta  Mariakkere,  note  on  1 86 
— 187. 

Cottesal,  note  on  185 — 1S6 
See  Kotta  river. 

Coulam,  14,  33,  43,  See  Qui- 
Ion. 


Cranganor,  note  on  104 — 106, 

see  Cranganur 

Cranganur,  53,  91,  144,  149 
150,  161,  162,  165,  469,  470 
Cranganur,  Rajas  of,  104 — 
106,  107,  108 

Customs  duties,  note  on  levy 
by  Cochin  Rajas  of,  349-351 
Customs  Houses,  note  on 
35i*352. 


Coulao,  36 


Custom  ol  killing  the  king, 

392—400,  404. 

D 


Dadkannan,  193,  194. 

Day,  Dr.  60,104,  259,  264,265, 
280,  326,387,421,  440,513, 

514,  523,  528,  534,  536; 

D*  Barros,  18,  398,  424 

Debts  how  realised/ note  on, 
252—255- 

D’Eli  (Mount),  187,  18S. 

Della  Vella,  426. 

Desam,  248,  374,  376. 

Desavalis,  248,  249,  296,  301, 
326,  376,  377,  378.  379,  380, 
381  382, 

Dssinganad,  4,5,8  9,  12  32-58, 
see  Signali. 

Diamper,  Synod  of,  257,  259, 
352,  482—483. 

Dignities,  and  titles,  note  on 
356 — 368. 

Drury,  Col.  Heber,  6,  283. 

Dutch  the,  20,  21,  23,  at  Qui- 
lon,  49 — 56,  negotiations 
with  Travancore  of,  54 — 55, 
59,  defeated  by  Travancore, 

Eating,  manner  of.  in  Mala¬ 
bar — note  on,  430 — 435. 

Edacode,  29. 

Edappilli,  note  on,  68 — 82, 
87 — 88,  417,  see  Rapolim, 

Eddava,2  7. 


61,  in  Marta,  63,  in  Kayam- 
kulam,  66 — 67,  contract 
with  the  Edappilly  Chief, 
74,  first  treaty  with  Cochin 
of,  92 — 95,  occupy  and  re¬ 
turn  i8£  villages,  97 — 100, 
relations  with  Cranganur 
Rajas  of,  104 — 106,  do  with 
Airur,  108,  treaty  of,  with 
Porakkad  and  Cochin,  1 15 — 
1 1 7;  relations  of,  with 
Vadakkenkur,  122 — 123,  re¬ 
lations  of,  with  Alengad, 
125,  relations  of,  with  the 
Zamorin,  161 — 165,  173, 

relations  of,  with  the  Palan- 
cheri  Nayars,  175—176,  do 
178 — 180,  at  Cannannore, 
210,  at  do,  230-231,  attitude 
towards  slavery  of,  275,  280, 
281,  attitude  of  towards  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  in  Cochin 
485-486,  treatment  of  Co¬ 
chin  Jews  of,  519,  relations 
of,  with  Ali  Raja,  541,  544. 

Elangallur  Swarupam,  63 
— 82,  90.  see  Edappilly. 

Elayadattunad,  61. 

Elayata  Swarupam,  4,  5, 
60,  note  on,  60 — 62,  65,  66. 

Elaya  Tavali,  96., 
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ElengoI,69,  70. 

Eli,  Kingdom  of — 191 — 192, 
193,  33o. 

Elimala,  187. 

Ellavallurnad,  60. 

Ellidaseruwan,  note  on,  60 
— 62,  67.  See  Elayata  Swa. 
rupam. 

English,  the — 27,  162,  163, 
164,  168,  169,  agreement 
with  the  Zamorin,  171 — 172* 
relations  of,  with  Kolattiri, 
205—209,  do.  215 — 223, 
do.  228 — 230,  attitude  of, 

F 

Fa  Hian,  335. 

Fanams,  varieties  of,  406— 
407,  412. 

Faria-y-Sousa,  70,  71,  130, 

155,  259» 262, 285, 349,  548. 

Ferishta,  155. 

Fierad  Alva,  note  on,  126 — 

127  See  Alwaye  River. 

Fines,  paid  by  criminals,  354 
— 355. 

G 

Gangadhara  Maha  Lakhmi, 

3* 

Gangas,  130,  183,  184. 

Gauri  Lakshmi  Bayi,  Rani 
3. 

Glunning,  Capt.  Henry,  54. 

Goa,  capture  of,  136,  siege  of, 

153- 

Goens,  Ryklof  van, 51,  92,  117. 

Goeryp,  58.  See  Kurup. 

Gollennesse,  governor,  59,  61, 

63,  67,  68,  83,  84,  85,  86* 
96,97,  98,  101,  103,  104’ 

106,  108,  120  122,  124,  125, 

127,  163,  181,  187,  245. 

Gondophares,  455,  456,  457 
459.  4^0,  468,  469. 


towards  slavery.  280 — 282, 
cession  of  right  of  levying 
customs  duties  by  Cochin 
Raja  to, 350,  relation  of, with 
the  Ali  Rajas.  541 — 544. 

English  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  23. 

Etavakays,  376. 

Ettukkonnu,or  Ettilonnu, 
339.  353* 

EttuVittil  Pillamars,  19. 

Eupoli,  37. 

Eusebius,  449,  450,  467,  468. 


Fleet,  Dr.,  460,  461,  476. 
Forbes,  29,  256,  262.  263^ 
270,  274,  281,  290,  333, 
556. 

French,  the,  in  Malabar,  207 
—208,  216,  217,  218,  223, 
421. 

Fullerton,  col.,  169. 


Govardhanan  Marttandan, 

33. 

Government,  mode  of,  in 
Cochin,  note  on,  368 — 374, 
Graeme,  Mr.,  276,  316,  324. 

325. 

Gramams,  374. 
Grandhavari,  70.  See  Chro¬ 
nicles. 

Grose,  257,  262,  263,  265. 
Gundara,  112. 

Gundhert,  Dr,  j88,  274, 

325.  329.  330,  34S,  493, 507 
5i3. 

Guduaphar,  460.  see  Gon¬ 
dophares. 
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Hamilton,  captain  Alexan¬ 
der,  57,  126,  205,  232,  233 
239,  241,  254,  255,  388,-399 
S26,  539. 

Hamilton,  Walter,  28,  29, 

257- 

Hirannyagarbham,  31. 
Homan,  captain,  39, 
Horsely,  Lieut,  60,  415. 


Ibn  Batuta.  8,  14,  32,  130, 
193,  194,  195,  251,  284,  33t 
516,  537,  550. 

Ikkerian,  214,  215. 

lluvas,  30. 

Imhof,  Gustaf  William 
van,  60,  61,  98  *64. 

Jacobtz,  Admiral  William 
Bakker,  96  244,  245. 

Jarfattan,  193. 

Jarkannan,  193 

Jayasimhanad,  4,  5,  to  12, 
32 — 58.  See  signati. 

Jaya  Simha  of  Quilon,  26, 
32,  516. 

Jewish  Copper  Plates,  6,  92^ 
181,  188,  note  on,  506 — 515. 

Jews  of  Malabar  tradition 

of,  452,  note  on  arrival  and 
settlement  in  Malabar,  504 
— 506,  prosperity  of,  506, 
note  on  subsequent  history 
of,  515 — 521,  note  on  three 
classes  of,  523— -527,  subse¬ 
quent  arrivals,  527,  their 

Kaimals  85,  296,  492. 

Kakkatt,  127,  421—422. 

Kalakad,  60. 

Kalakam,  375. 

Kalingatta  Parani,  7. 

Kalis  Devar,  26. 


H 

Hough,  1 12,  437,  445, 

451,  432,  458,  469,  475. 
Hunter,  Sir  W,  441.  476,  504. 
Hunting  in  Malabar,  331 — 

334- 

Hustart,  M,  56. 

< 

Hyder  Ali,  100,  104,  105 

invasion  of  Malabar  by, 
166 — 169,  174,  221 — 225, 

299,  3S4»  382,  542,  551. 

Inscriptions,  7,  9,  10,  11  12 
1 3>  16,  17,  26. 

Islam  in  Malabar,  note  on 

548—553. 

Ives,  28. 

Iyroon,  note  on,  106 — 109, 
See  Airur. 

synagogues,  527 — 528,  dress 
customs  etc.  of  528 — 531* 
disputes  between  White  and 
Black,  531. 

Jeyatunganad  45  17  see 
signati. 

John  de  Marignolli  466,  481 
John  of  Monte  Corvino  466, 
481. 

Jordanus,  Fr.  481. 

Joseph,  the  Indian,  252,  467 
Justice,  administration  of, 

under  the  first  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Cochin  and  the 
Dutch,  94 — 95  in  Kerala, 
246 — 252;  note  on  criminal, 
284—294. 

K 

Kalkoulang,  20,  64. 
Kanakasabhai  Pillai,  512, 

5^3* 

Kanam  tenures,  origin  of, 
297,  nature  and  incidents 
of,  316—321. 
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K  — cont. 


Kanapattam  tenures  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Rajas  of  Co¬ 
chin,  3S$—356. 

Kantukrshi,  345. 

Kara,  374. 

Karappuram,  100. 

Karinagappilli,  62 — 63,  65, 
84. 

Karanavers,  248,  249,  250 

Kartatavyd,  note  on,  127. 
See  Karutta  Tavali. 

Karttigappilli,  65,  68,  82,83, 
84. 

Karutta  Tavali — 125,  note 
on,  127. 

Katams,  33. 

Katattanad,  70,  129,  186, 
194,  202 — 203,  225,  226, 

231—233,  237,  331-  See 
Balenor. 

Kayal,  13,  14. 

Kayamkulam,3  c,  annexation 
by  Travancore  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of,  57 — 58,  62,  63, note 
on  the  kingdom  of,  63—683 
82,  83,  84. 

Kerala,  6,  13,  26,  3  r ,  1S7, 
188,  note  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in,  246 — 
252,  do  of  Criminal  Justice 
in,  284 — 294,  medes  of  Go¬ 
vernment  and  conduct  of 
public  affairs  in,  36S — 385. 

Kerala  Mahatmyam,92,  12S, 
187,  188,  190,  391,  420. 

Keralotpatti,  69,  70,  129, 
184,  185,  187,  295,374,386, 
387,  420,  539* 

Kerkudi — 60. 

Kettu  Kallianam,  87. 

Kilpperur,  7,  8,  9,  25,  27,  64. 

Kochikkali,  46. 

Kodavarma.  116. 

Koil  Adhikarikal,  23. 


Koil  Tampurans,  32. 
Kolamba  era,  n. 

Kola  Swarupam,  5,  187  — 

230,  204.  See  Kolattiri. 
Kolattiri,  5,  129,  131,  note 
on  187—230,  330.  346,  511. 
539,  S4r»  542. 

Kolattunad,  21,  22,  187 — 230 
See  Kolattiri. 

Kolia  Kurup,  43,  58. 
Kollathu  Kurup,  58.  See 
Kolia  Kurup. 

Komar,  195. 

Konniyur,  84, 

Kotesseri  Kaimal,  103,  422. 
Kottarakkara,  60. 

Kotta  river,  note  on,  185 — 
186. 

Kottayam  Copper  Plate,  64, 

128,  466. 

Kottayam  Rajas,  185,  210, 
218,  220,  225,  226,  note  on, 

233—238. 

Kottil,  288. 

Koulang,  20,  50,  53,  54.  See 
Quilon. 

Krishna  Rayer,  42. 

Kshiti  Ratnamala,  323. 
Ktesias  the  Knidian,  452. 
Kulasekhara  Devar,  26. 
Kulasekhara  Nambirat- 
tiyar,  26. 

Kulasekhara  Perumal,  4,  5 
9- 

KuIIy  Quilon,  60,  note  on, 

63 — 68.  See  Kayamkulahi. 
Kulottunga,  7. 

Kunju  Raman  Nair,  Mr. 
Justice,  59,  298,  311,  3I8, 
34G  348. 

Kunnalakonatiri,  5,  129. 
Kunnali  Marakkar,  158,159, 
i6o}  1S6 — 187. 
Kupadesani,  7. 

Kupakas,  7,  it,  26. 
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Kupa  Rajyam,  25.  See  Ku- 

pakas. 

Kurien  Kulangara,  83. 

Kurumparnad,  143,  144, 182, 
183,  234 — 237,  note  on  238 
— 241,  511. 

L 

La  Croze,  444,  474- 

Lakshmi  Bhai  Rani,  28. 

Land  Survey  and  settlement 
in  Cochin,  356. 

Land  tax,  in  Kerala,  history 
of,  338 — 349, rates  of  assess¬ 
ment  originally  fixed  in 
Cochin,  353“ 354- 

Land  tenures,  in  Kerala,  note 
on,  294 — 323- 

Lanoy,  General  Eustachius 
Benedictus  de,  166,  340. 

Lawson,  Sir  Charles,  514, 

M 

Madhava  Rao,  Sir  T —  24, 

348. 

Madura  Exiles — 69,  70,  86 — 

91. 

Madura,  Kingdom  of — iS. 

Maha  magham  or  Maha  Ma* 
kham — 129,  164,  184,  see 
Mamamkam. 

Mahomedans — 47,  129,  130* 
189,  5*7,  5i8,  532,  see  also 
Malabar  Mahomedans.  Also 
see  Mappilas. 

Ma  Huan — 69,  70. 

Makkattayam — 30,  91. 

Malabar  Mahomedans,  note 
on  532,  See  also  Mappilas. 

Malamkara — 445,  454,  481. 

Mamamkam - note  on, 

385-404. 

Mana  Vikrama  Kulasekliara 
Perumal — 86,87. 

Manakkulam— 127, 1 28, 


Kurunad,  ioi.  See  Coer, 
nad. 

Kurupp,  195,  426. 

Kurups,  426. 

Kuttams,  385. 


528. 

Leases.  31 1 — 314. 

Letters,  between  rulers  of  Ma¬ 
labar  on  State  matters,  spe¬ 
cimen  forms  of,  436 — 437. 

Levi,  Sylvian  M.  456,  461. 

Logan,  Mr.  182,  183,  184. 
l86(  188,  189.  193,  202,  205. 
2I3>  23S,  239,  246,  291,  331, 
339,  340,  347,  39i,  458,  476, 
493,  504.  513-  535»  539 
544- 

Lopo  Vas,  113,  n4. 

Mandala  Mudaliar—  69 — 70, 

88. 

Mandapam — 288,  290. 

Mangammal.  Queen— 19. 

Mangat  Achchen— 163,  382, 
437- 

Mangat  Kaimal —  125,  126, 
127,  422. 

Mangatti— note  on,  124-126, 
See  Alangad* 

Mangatty — 124;  see  Alangad. 

Mannalavil  Nayars — 175. 

Manoel,  Dom,  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal — 140,  14 1,  197. 

Mappilas — 390,  470,  532  note 
on  533*537,  ancient  position 
of,  note  on,  537-538,  jeal¬ 
ousy  between  Portuguese 
and,  544-548,  note  on  their 
appearence  dress,  orna¬ 
ments  etc.,  555-563. 
Marabia— 23S. 
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Marco  Polo,  32,  191,  254, 
330,  331*  466. 

Marecos,  Francisco,  35. 

Maria,  Vincenzo,  405. 

Marravy,  note  on,  23 8,  see 
Matayi. 

Marta,  60,  note  on  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of,  62 — 63,  65,  66, 

83. 

Martencore,  68. 

Marttanda,  Tiruvati,  43 
46. 

Marttanda  Varman  Bhu- 
talavira,  16. 

Marttanda  Varma  of  Trav- 
ancore,  23,  28,  29,  31,  57 — 
58,  60,  66,  85,  100,  121 — 
122,  401. 

Marumakkattayam,  30,  70, 
87 - 88,  91,  190,  191,  2C2 

Marutukulangara,  62. 

Mata  Bhupatis,  92,  xoo. 

Matampis,  85,  296,  376. 

Matattinkal  Tavali,g6  ,  ioo. 

Matayi,  189,  193,  212,  222, 

223,  238. 

Mateer,  Rev.,  6,  10,  476. 

Maten,  Governor,  66. 

Matriarchate,  2. 

Mattur  Panikkar,  121. 

Mavelikkara,  58,  62,  65. 

Mazdai,  461,  463. 

M’c  Dowall,  Col.,  77 — 78. 

Medlycott,  Bishop,  448,  450 
461—463,  467.  477* 

Nads,  248,  376. 

Naduvalis,  248,  249,  2 88,  296, 
301,  326,  377,  378,  379.  380, 
381,  382. 

Nagam  Ayya,  Mr.  10,  21  23, 
310,  408. 

Nagama  Naykar,  18. 


Medows,  General,  170,  iy. 
Melique  Az.,  134. 

Meneses,  Archbishop,  83,  112, 
352,  437»  482—483. 
Menonmar,  note  on,  425 — 

426. 

Militia,  Nayar,  note  on,  241 — 
246. 

Moens,  M.,  28,  72,  77,  8ij 

97,  105,  106,  172,  176,  350, 
44i»  5i3.  514. 

Molpad,  s 

Moors,  36,  39,  40,  42,  45,  47* 
130,  131*  i35,  136,  i73>  i74» 
187,  532,  533. 

MontateVise,  100 — SeeMutta 
Tavali. 

Mortgages,  314 — 321. 
Moutan.note  on,  100,  120. 
“Mudaliars”,  note  on,  521 — 

523. 

Mukhadam  Sahib,  166,  167. 
Mulam  Tirunal  Maharaja,  24 
Munducars,  440. 

Munro,  Major,  afterwards  Col., 
24  77,  I05»  257,  323  488. 
Mupra  (Mjuppara),  339,  353* 
Murajapam.  31. 

Muri,  374. 

Murianad  Nambiar,  102 — 
103,  108, 125. 

Murinnur  Tavali,  96. 

Mutta  Tavali,  92,  96. 
Mutteripad,  126. 

Muziris,  454,  597,  508. 

Nambeaderim,  36.  See  Nam. 
biatiri. 

Nambea  Dering,  71.  See 

Nambiatiri. 

Nambiadora,  37.  See  Nam¬ 
biatiri 

Nambiatiri,  35*  36,  37>  69 
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Nambiyars,  30. 

Nambutiri,  31,  theory  of  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  land  of,  295 — 
297,  note  on  the  secular 
authority  of,  417 — 418. 

Nampadies,  418.  See  Nam- 
patis. 

Nampatis,  note  on,  418 — 421. 

Nampiyar,  195. 

Nanchi  Natu,  Raja  of.  19. 

Nanjanatu,  same  as  Nanchi 
Natu.. 

Nannanat,  or  Nanjanat 
Vellalars,  30,  32. 

Narasappaya  Dalaway,  19, 

Narasinga,  14,  36. 

Nayakas,  15. 

Nayars,  15.  of  Quilon,  38,  40 
53,  title  of  Nayar,  195, 
rebellion  of,  224 — 225,  do, 
227.  exodus  to  Travancore- 
227 — 228,  note  on  the  mili¬ 
tia  of  241 — 246,  whether 
original  owners  of  the 


cont . 

soil,  295 — 297  Changatam 

among,  33S — 337* 

Naykars,  18.  See  Nayakas. 

Naykkaruvittil  Achchen, 

436. 

Neduvangad,  60. 

Nestorians,  446 — 447,  480, 
481. 

Neti  Virippu  Swarupam,  s, 

129. 

Neyk  of  Madura,  20,  See 

Naykars. 

Nicolo  Conti,  467. 

Niewhoff,  Captain,  20-21,  '22, 
26,44,49 — 56.  60,  62,  64, 
82,96.117,  n8,  119,  424, 
439* 

Niliswaram,  70,  157,  163, 

194,  218,  347. 

Nizamulco,  153. 

NoronhaDom  GarciaMe,  137, 
138,  139.  150. 

Nuno  de  Cunha,  114. 


O 


Oaths,  how  taken,  256 — 257. 
Ochera  Pata,  381. 

Odanad.  64. 

Odoric,  398,  466. 

“Oekoo”,  215. 

Offences,  what  were  heinous, 
284. 

P 

Pacheco,  Duarte,  39,  71. 
Pagodingo,  68. 

Palakatseri,  86. 

Palancheri  Nayars,  note  on, 
174 — 181. 

Palayakur  Syrians,  485. 
Palassi  Raja,  234 — 237;  291- 
Palgetter,  99,  103,  see  Pali- 
att  Achchen. 

Pal ghat,  Raja  of,  166. 

Paliat,  100.  see  Palliviiutti. 


Ohnad,  64 

Olas,  note  on,  422 — 425. 
Oppert,  Dr.,  453. 

Ordeals,  note  on,  256 — 272. 
Orme,  440. 


Paliatt  Achchen,  103;  382. 
Palinjeri  Nayars,  note  on, 
174—181,  see  Palancheri 
Nayars. 

Pallavas,  182,  183,  184. 
Palliport,  53. 

Pallivhutti  Tavali,  96. 
Panapalli  84,  see  Panapoli, 
Panapoll,  note  on,  83—84, 
Panchayatt,  382* 

Pandarans,  9.27. 
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Pandyan  Kingdom,  18,  84, 

188,  471. 

Pandyas,  11,  12,  13,  16,  26, 
182. 

Panikkar,  195,  426. 

Panopoly,  68,  see  Panapoli.  68 

Pantalam,  Rajas  of,  30 — 31, 
67,  note  on,  84 — 85. 

Pantara  Piller,  374. 

Paponetty,  96,  97,  98,99,  see 
Pappinimattam. 

Pappinimattam,  96/106-109. 

Pap pucoil,  note  on,  181. 

Parankies,  441. 

Parappanangadi  18 1,  see 
Pappucoil. 

Parapiti  Kalam,  274. 

Parasurama.  69,  92,  187, 

190,  272,  295, 374,  380,  385, 
386,  401,  408,  417,  471. 

Parayers,  272. 

Parur,  109,  note  on  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of,  124,  161,  165, 
417. 

Pathu  Marakkar,  46,  47,48. 

Patinettarayalam,  97-100. 

Patinnattietattu  Swaru¬ 
pam)  104. 

Pattali,  60. 

Pattam,  derivation  of  the 
word,  347-348, 

Pattanapuram,  60. 

Patters  353  • 

Pattola  Menon,  425. 

Payancheri  Nayar.  108, 109, 
see  Palancheri  Nayar. 

Pereira,  Diago  Fernandes, 
35.  46. 

Pereira,  Joa  de  Sa,  35,  46, 
47,  48. 

Periplus.  457,  471* 

Peritalli  Swarupam,  5, note 
on,  59 — 60,  61,  62,  66. 


Periyar  Irrigation  Works, 

126 — 127. 

Perreveacocil,  note  on,  223- 
238. 

Perron  Acquitail  Du.  82, 

83. 

Perumalayan,  195 « 
Perumals,  37S-376- 
Perimpadappu  511,  512. 
Perumpatappu  Swarupam, 

4,  70,  92. 

Peutingerian  Tables,  401. 
Piementa,  123,  151, 
Pindniwettattu  Swarupam} 
124, 

Pirates,  186*187. 

Pitika,  374. 

Poel  Barriate,  58  note  on, 
59,  see  Vatayattu  Pillay. 
Pollution,  by  approach  and 
by  touch,  429. 

Polnad,  129. 

Ponnani,  note  on,  185. 
Poonjar.  note  on,  85-91,  123. 
Poracad,  66,  67,  See  Porak- 
kad. 

Porakkad,  109,  note  on  the 
Prince  of,  109-122, 143, 144 
146,  417,  437. 

Porca,  68.  see  Porakkad. 
Porlatiri,  129. 

Portuguese  relations  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Quilon,  32- 
54,  relations  with  Edappilli- 
70-71,  relations  with  Porak¬ 
kad  112-115,  relations  with 
the  Zamorin,  130-162,  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Kolattiri, 
195-202  at  Cannanore,  230- 
231,  attitude  of,  towards 
slavery,  275,  do.,  280,  at 
the  Mamamkam  festival, 
390,  relations  with  Malabar 
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Christians,  481-483,  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  of  Cochin 
by,  519,  ill-feeling  of  the 
Mahomedans  of  Calicut  to¬ 
wards,  533,  relations  with 
the  Ali  Raja,  540,  jealousy 
between  Mahomedans  and, 
544-543. 

Presents  made  to  Rajas 

note  on,  438-439. 

Ptolemy,  13. 

Public  affairs,  conduct  of,  in 
Malabar — note  on,  374- 

385- 

Pulakesi  II,  183. 

Pulapiti  Kalam,  27a. 


Pulayers,  272,  273. 

Punnar,  30,  69,  86-91,  123 
see  Poonjar. 

Punnattur  Nambidi  87, 

127,  128,  421-422. 
Puranattukara  Raja,  note 
on,  233, — 238, see  Kottayam 
Rajas- 

Puravalya  Kovil  ?  see  Pura¬ 
nattukara  Raja. 

Purchas,  252,  386,  403,  422, 
435- 

Puttan,  412,  414,  415. 
Puttenkur  Syrians,  485, 
488,  489- 

Pyrard  di  LaveL  335* 


Quilon,  King  of;  13,  14,  25 

Kingdom  of,  32-58,  annexa¬ 
tion  of,  by  Travanccre,  57- 
58  62  65. 

R 

Rajabhogam,  note  on,  331. 
Raja  Ravi  Varma,  the  Artist 
191. 

Raksha  Purushan,  375. 

Rama  Iyen  Dalawa,  67. 
Ramancoil,  21,  23. 

Rama  Varma  of  Tra van- 
core,  23. 

Rammerankoil,  21. 

Ramusio,  14. 

Rangel,  Simao,  136,  137. 
Rapolim,  note  on,  68-82. 
Rashtrakutas,  130. 

Rasi,  407-408,412. 

Ravi  Varman  Bhutalavira, 
16,  17. 

Ravi  Varman,  Kulasekara, 

26,  32. 


Q 

Quilon-China,  54.  59. 


Reinaud,  M.,  455. 

Renadot,  465,  475. 

Repllm,  £9,  see  Rapolim. 
R^poecoif,  note  on,  181,  see 
Pappucoil. 

Revenue,  note  on  sources  of; 
\3P4-349,  present  sources  of, 
364V368. 

Rey  Grande,  18 
Rheede,  Van,  21,  22,  26,  32, 

62,  241,  527. 

Rodrigues,  Captain  Heytor, 
4?.  43»  44*  45*  4$  47. 

Rodrigues,  Padre,  Fr.»  39. 
Roodhaes,  Commodore,  49, 
5X. 
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Sadasiva,  16. 

St.  Bartolomeo,  449-452. 

St.  Thomas,  tradition  of, 

444 — 480. 

Sates  and  Loans,  note  on. 

294-323- 

Salisbury,  Lord,  24. 

Salutations,  of  men  of  Mala¬ 
bar.  426-427,  of  women  427 
42S. 

Samantas  296. 

Samudiri,  129.  see  Zamorin. 

Sarkara  Kovilagam,  91, 17C. 

Salva  Nayakan,  16. 

Sebastioni,  Fra  Joseph,  A.  S. 
Maria  de,  22. 

Sequeira  Diogo  Lopo  de,  43 
48. 

Seshiah  Sastri,  Sir,  A,  82. 

Shalour,  100,  see  Chaliyur. 

Sha  Rokh,  130. 

S ungunny  Menon,  Piwan,24. 

Shungunny  Menon,  Mr.  P., 

6,  60. 

Signati,  Rani  of,  2,  4,  5,  note 
on,  32 — 58,  60. 

T 

Talappalli  Nad,  note  on, 
127-128,  421-422. 

Tamares  Gerya.  note  on,  185, 
see  Tamarasseri  Nad. 

Tamarassert  Nad,  note  on, 
185. 

Tamkacheri,  42. 

Tamutiri,  5, 129,  see  Zamorin. 

Tanur.King  of,  147,  148, 149, 
150. 

Taras,  248,  374- 

Taylor,  6. 

Tekkenkur  4,  61,  63,  66,  67, 
note  on,  85,  89,  90,  91, 
iso,  13 1«  i33»  123.  187. 


S Ignaty,  20,  see  signati. 

Sal  very,  notes  on,  272  —284, 
privileges  of  salves,  275 
maintenance  of  do.*  275- 
276,  work  of  do.,  276,  wages 
of  do.,  276-277,  masteris 

power  over  do.,  278,  sale  of 
do.,  278-281,  abolition  of 
281-284,  355. 

Somasekhara  Nay  aka,  209. 
Souza,  Martin  Alfonso  de,  71, 
149,  337- 

Sripada  Swarupam,  4,  5, 
Sri val Unicode,  5. 

Sriwaye  Swarupam,  5. 
Strabo,  13. 

Strange,  Mr.,  317. 
Succession,  system  of,  to 
Malabar  thrones,  note  on, 
i-S- 

Suchindram,  12,  17  266. 
Sundram  Pillay,  7,  25. 
Survey  and  Settlement  of 
land,  the  earlier,  346. 

Syrian  Copper  Plates,  6, 
188,  note  on  492-503. 

Tellichery,  162,  206,  207,  209 

2x6-221,  223,  223,  225,  226 
227,  229,  231,  265,  542. 
Tercunapalli,  note  on  68. 
Thackeray,  Mr.,  297,  298, 

299.  303,  317,342,  345- 
Thomas,  Fort,  44. 

Thomas  of  Cana,  449,  481. 
Thomas  the  Mabldhean, 
44^*448* 

Thomson,  Mr.  Arthur  342. 
Thornton.  Mr.,  283. 

Tlppu  Sultan,  23, 108,  169, 

i;o,  171,  84,226,  227,  228, 
229,  299.  300,  304,  382, 

439»54*»$$i. 
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Terkanapoly,  68,  see  Tercu- 
n  appal  li: 

Tirumala  Naykar,  19. 
Tirunavaya,  129,  164,  184, 
385,  see  Mamamkam. 
Tirunavaykulam ,  9. 
Tiruvangoto,  14,  43- 
Tiruvadi,  8,  9,  *4,  *6. 
Tiruvithamcode,  5,  43- 
Tobacco,  Monopoly  of,  in 
Cochin,  352*353- 
Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen,  r  46, 
147,  148,  149,  194- 
Topasses,  note  on,  440-442. 
Travancore,  Royal  family  of 
3,  4,  5.  dynasty,  origin  of 
5  14, “line  of  succession  to 
10  11,  Kingdom  of,  5  25, 
Niewhoff’s  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  dynasty  of,  21, 
note  on  the  maternal  House 
of,  25-32,  succession  to,  29, 
30 — 32  ;  marriage  custom  in 
the  royal  family  of,  32  ; 
suzerainty  over  the  Kingdom 
of  Quilon  of,-  54  ;  defeats 
the  Dutch,  61,  62;  annexes 
Marta,  63;  dynastic  con¬ 
nection  with  Kayamkulam 
of,  64 ;  war  with  Kayam¬ 
kulam  of,  65 — 68;  relation 

TJdaya  Marttanda  Varma. 

Bhutalavira,  31  • 
Udayamperur,  352. 

Uma  Amma,  26. 

Uma  Amma  Rani,  28. 

Vadukas,  19- 

Valarpattanam,  193*  238, 
542- 

Valliyur,  60. 

Yalluva  Konatlri,  182,  184. 


with  Edappalli,  75,  77 

— 82;  annexes  Northern  Di¬ 
vision  of  ^Travancore,  109, 
annexes  ^'orakkad,  12 1 — 
122;  annexes  Vadakkenkur 
principality,  123;  annexes 
Parur,  124;  occupies  Alen- 
gad,  125,  164,  165,  166  ; 
defeats  Hyder,  168  ;  assists 
the  English  against  Tippu, 
169 — 170  ;  relations  with 
the  Northern  Kolattiri,  189 
— 190;  negotiations  with 
Hyder,  224;  entertains  the 
Malabar  refugees,  227 — 228, 
abolition  of  slavery  in,  282 — 
284;  administrative  system 
of,  384 — 385;  coining  in, 

405- 

Trikkanamkudl,  11 — 12. 

Trippappi  Swarupam,  4,  5, 

27.  See  Sripada  Swaru¬ 
pam. 

Trippapur,  5,  8,  y,  10,27,62, 
64. 

Trikkunnapula,  68.  See  Ter- 
cunapalli 

Tulapurushadanam,  31. 

Tumbichchi  Nayakan,  16. 

Turner,  Sir  Charles,  304* 
310,  322,  348. 


Unneri  Pillay,  43. 

Unni  Ramankoil  Tirumui- 
pad,  23. 

Uraima,  376* 


Valluvar,  182,  183. 
Valunoavar,  231.  See  Bale- 
nor. 

Valutayil  Pata,  381. 
Vanavanat,  5. 
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Vanchi,  ij,  12. 

Vannipula  Pandarattil,  go. 

Varahan.  409,  41 1,  412,  413. 

Variars,  30, 

Varthema,  33,  64,  253,  254, 
25S.  288,  431.  S5°- 

Vasco  da  Qama,  34,  35,  70, 
130,  1 3 1.*  132,  195.  196, 
197,  198,  201,  438. 

Vadakkankur,  4.  61,  91,  109, 
121,  note  on,  122 — 123. 

Vatteluttu  Inscriptions,  9* 

10,  452,  507. 

Vatayattu  Pillay,  58,  note 
on,  59. 

Vaughan,  Mr.  James,  279. 

Veerachangala,  428 — 429. 

Velichappatu,  195. 

Velloss  Nambiar,  ioS — 109... 

Velutta  Tavali,  125,  note 
on,  127. 

Vembanad,  122. 

Vempalinad,  122. 

W 

Walker,  Major,  299,302,303, 
30s,  306,  307,  309,  316, 
321,  342. 

Walluvanad,  royal  family 

127,  129,  166,  note  on, 
181—185,  358,  389—390- 

Warden,  Mr.  299,  301,  316. 

Welliapatam,  note  on,  238. 

Wemmani,  82 — 83.  See  Bat¬ 
time  ni. 

Wemmany.  See  Wemmani. 


Venad,  5,  7,  14,  25,  33,  38, 
63. 

Venattatikal,  4,  35,  39,  40. 
Venattu  Swarupam,  4. 
Verumpattam  tenures 
created  by  the  Rajas  of 
Cochin,  355- 
Vetars,  272. 

Vettuvas,  272. 

Vijayanagar,  13,  14,  15,  16* 
18,  19,  130,  215. 

Vincenzo  Maria,  336. 

Vira  Pandya,  26. 

Vira  Udaya  Marttanda  Var- 
ma,  26. 

Visakham  Tirunal  Maha¬ 
raja,  24. 

Viswanatha  Naykar,  i8, 

86. 

Vittala,  16,  17. 

Vyvahara  Mala,  323. 
Vyvahara  Samudram,  323. 


Wartop,  Dr.,  256. 
Whitehouse,  Rev.  r.„  82, 

458,  479,  5i4,  S23,  527- 
Wilks,  Col.,  167,  168,  228, 
302,  303,  339,  536. 

Wilson,  440,  471,  478,  S24. 
525. 

Women,  capital  punishment 
on,  not  allowed,  284,  287. 
Wrede.Mr.  Francis,  389, 475. 


X 

Xavier,  Francis,  13,  *5*  16,  17, 18,  31  48. 


Yogam,  8. 

Yule  ahd  Burnell,  406,  440* 


Y 


Yule,  Col.,  194,  334,478, 
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Zamorin,  22,  35,  39,  67; 
relations  with  Edappalli, 
70—71,  8i,  87,  97,  98,  99. 
104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 

128,  note  on,  128 — 174, 175, 
184,  185,  197. *98,  199,  201, 
223,  224,  225,  226,239,265, 
347,  administrative  system 
of  the  Kingdom  of,  3^2— 


384,  388—392.  398—399* 

405,  421^422,  438,  516, 
518,  SI9»  537.  538,  545. 
546,  547* 

Zinuddien,  (or  Zeinuddien  or 
Zeinuddeen),  149,  150,  15 1, 
154.  i55.  iS7*  3»5*  338, 
516,  537,  538,  540,  £44. 

55i. 


